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You have to-day before you here in your Nor 4 MATTER oF SENTIMENT. 
st an Indian of very great repute, Sir Te} | 
adur Sapru, a man whose statesmanship has Most of you have read the speeches that- + 
h demonstrated before the country on aj have been delivered by the members of the 
| 'istons of moment. Every body knows how Cabinet, by the leaders in both Houses of Parlia- 
| 4s the position he holds among the leaders ment, by the ex-Viceroys of India, about the 
Тада: His high personal attainments are Personnel of the Commission. You are, there- 
Well-known to you, A scholar of great erudi. ore, fully acquainted with what the position is: 
M, and when in Covernment aniio an The question of questions is this—in the whole 
licia} of high repute and efficiency, Sin Те} Of this scheme what place have our masters 
dur^s has always been a comman ding figure, "SSigted to us, Indians? Some hnve said, this 
Vow that he is free once more, in him we have “Speet of the question ix merely я sentimental 
jot a leader who is a tower of political strength NC: With great respect, T differ from that 
md who ds in every way fitted to lead his View- Tf it were purely a sentimental —— 
beople. T will, it the course of the nreces I should not have ventured to come to address 
ings to-day, with your leave, invite Sir Tej Уоч: Sentiments have their place and. value in 
Bahadur to favour us with his views on the human conduct and if it fad only rested there, 
testion that is to be debated in this large there would not have been possibly much sdo 
"d representative meeting. So the task of about it. But T am rot convinced—and І have 
‘expounding views will fall in abler hands. 1. Vet» carefully considered all that has been said 
myself have never been, in the field of politics, $ the Parliament.—I am not at all convinced 
lof amy.-note like him. T claim not to be a te. that this is à matter of mere sentiment. This 
@resentative man. Rut once amongst yon, T $ = matter of the greatest possible moment, \ 
eel that I ought to place before you the views 910 that vitally — affects our country, his is a 
аб І have come to entertain upon the critica) ® Pater af C le and how does it affect the 
ituation that has irisen in this country as a mtetests of India ? There э first of all, the 
‘result of the appointment of the Statutory Com. °MPesition of the Commission. Have we been 
"mission by the British Government. given any place iu the Commission? No, there 
З is no place in the Commission for the children 
= — of India. It may be said: what does it matter 
, z * 
the eni ө окый жиен оі what «difference would it make if a few innocent 
at Patna, \ Indian members had been taken’ on on the 
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forth and it could so longer be revoked. Tt is 
impossible to believe tliat an all-wise ond far- 
seeing. Government could not of would not 
ошро the repercussions of such a policy an 
Indian mind. No doubt it reconciled itself to 
its decision in the hope and belicf that the out- 
burst af indignation and discontent in Indin 
would tbe a short-lived one, that the Swarajists 
were more interested in nursing grievances than 
in having them removed and that therefore they 
could easily be disposed of ss the irreconcil- 
ables in Indian politics: that the Liberals 
would be amenable to ifse facto reasoning and 
persuasion ; that im any case they were not 4 
serious factor im Indian politics: that the 
cleavage between the Hindns and the Moha- 
medans was so wide that even under the pres- 
sure of a common gricvance they could not 
join hands and, lastiy, there were the depressed 
classes who were bound to raise their piteous 
сту for protection against the evil designs of the 
more powerfnl upper classes and that it was 
clearly the duty of government to firmly refuse 
to listen to the démand for Indian representa- 
tion and to do their duty by the weak. and the 
oppressed. И was apparently in sneli circum- 
stances and under the influence of such ideas 
that this Commission was conceived. Small 
wotder then if the annowicement of the appoint- 
ment of this Commission has instead of giving 
rise-to a spirit of hopefulness aud confidence 
nuroused the strongest feelings on such a large 
scale and im such different quarters. 


Way THE COMMISSION HAS SEEN ANTICIPATED. 


It is interesting to note the renstms for the 
appointment of this Commission at this parti- 
cular time. "So Jong as the unwise counsels 
of polttica] non-co-operation prevailed,'" thus 
runs the statement in His Excellency's an- 
nouncement of November Sth, “it was eviderit 
that the conditions required for calm appraise- 
ment of the complicated constitutional problem 
were lacking, and that an earlier enquiry would 
have been likely only to crystallize in opposi- 
tion twa points-of view, between which it must 
be the aim and the duty of statesmanship to 
effect a reconciliation. But there have been 
signs. latterly that while those who have beet: 
foremost in advancing the claims of India to 
full self-government have in no way ahaniloned 
the principles they have felt it their duty to 
assert, yet thore is in many quarters à greater 


disposition to deal with the actus] facets of the 

situation aud to appreciate what I believe to 
be most indubitably true, namely, that the” 
differences ‘which exist on these matters are ~ 
differences of method or pace and not differences: 
of principle or disagreements ‘ds to the goal 
which we all-alike desire to reach."" T desire 
to speak of His Excellency with the utmost 
possible respect, but I venture to think that the: 
differences of method or pace are apt at times: 
to be mot less important than differences of 
principle and that if a calm appraisement of a 
complicated constitutional problem could not be. 
made so long as tlie unwise counsels af political’ 
non-co-operation prevailed there seems to be 
scarcely any justification for the hope that this. 
task could be achieved by petalizing co-operá- | 
ton, for I maintain that non-co-operators who 
have co-operated during the last few years and 
co-operators who have Always co-operated com- 
not legitimatelv feel proud of a situation whielr 
compels them to realize that in a conflict. that 
muy urise between the European view of method 
omi pace und the Indian view of method. and: 
pace the former must necessarily prevail and 
the latter can only claim to be sine and 
reasonable if it is prepared to accept the former, 
Another reason assigned for the anticipation of 
the date of the Commission is that the Legis 
lative Assembly has passed five resolutions: 
calling for the appointment of a Commission, 
Lord Winterton was repeatedly challenged in 
the House of Commons to prodice those reso- 
lutions but he simply fenced with the challenge. 
Tlie fact is that the Assembly has never asked 
for tuchi a Commission though it las repeatedly 
urged fts views on the question. of advance. 
Not only Col. Wedgwood but severil other 
members of the Labour Party have correctly 


expressed our view that the appointment at 


such a Commission at a time when public opinion 
im Eugland about Indis has been poisoned by 
the publication of Mother India was to say the 
least not playing the game. ‘There is need for 
anme more convincing reason for this sudden 
fit of. responsiveness on the part of government, 


REASONS Por THE EXCLUSION OF- ĪNDIANS 
EXAMINED. 


I shall now examine carefully the reasons 
lor the exclusion of Indians from this Commiis-. 
sion. and the nature of the palliotives that have 
heen adopted in the shape of committees, One 






reason which has been assigned for the uppoint- 
vent of a purely Parliamentary Commission is 
“that the framers of the original and deter- 
mining Act, when they spoke of the Commis- 
sion, contemplated а Parliamentary Commis- 
sion. It is true that they did not so state im 
terms but I (thut is to say Lord Birkenhead) 
draw the inference that they did tet so state 
it because they thought it <o oblivious. He 
then appealed to Lord Chelmsford and’ the 
latter observed: “Ho was deeply cammiticed 
to the belief that the enquiry should he through 
the medium of a Parliamentary Commission." 
Now no one doubts that the machinery provided 
by section &4(a) is a Commission. Section Rata) 
tims as follows:-—“‘At the expiration of ten 
! years after the passing of the Government of 
India. Aet of. toro, the Secretary of State with 
the concurrence of both Houses of Parliament 
shall submit for the approval of His Majesty 
the names of persons to act as 
for the purposes of this section." 
. "The point scarcely requires muy further 
labouring. The Secretary of State, speakins 
йз 8 cotistitutiona] lawyer, has conceded thot 
the framers of the Aet did not in terms state 
that the Continission to be appointed under this 
section was to be a purely Parliamentary Corm- 
mission, that is to say, a Commission: consisting 
of members of Parliament only, but He has 
drawn the inference that they did mot state so 
because it was so obvious, The dificulty of 
any lawyer controverting an interpretation like 
tis by a lawyer of the eminence of Lord 
Birkenhead who tas occupied the highest 
iudicial position in the Empire would be at any 
tine: very great, But still I make bald to sav 
that an interpretation of ‘an Act, founded mon 


dd 


the belief as to the intention of its framers, on 


— 


the floor of a political body is not the same as 


its interpretation in а court of law. Now, 
without in the slightest degree challenging 
Lord Chelmstord’s belief it tay be asked 
whether there js anything in the language of 
the section) quoted pbave to warrant the couclu- 
sion ирон га dispassionate examination of it that 
Parliament intended in toto that the Commis 
sion to be appointed under that section. shall 
consist wholly and entirely of its members. Tt 
Was only fair to India that this intention which 
Was so obvious to the framers of the Act should 
have been made equally obvious at that time 
to Indians also. At any rate so fnr as this 
Constitutional argument is concerned mo one 
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ever heard of if until Lord Birkenhead put it 
forward with all the authority attaching to his 
паше. We Indians are entitlal to take our 
stand inpon the plain words of the statute. We 
were no parties 10 tlie beliefs which: might have 
been entertained os to the intentions of the 
framers of the Act in High quarters aml I 
venture to think that if this view liad been put 
forward bluntly in the year тото mane of ta 
would have had even at that time to revise our 
attitude. On the one hand there are those 
amongst ts who have always quarrelled with. the 
preamble of the Government of Indig Act which 
provides that the time and. manner. of each 
advance can be determined only by Parlia- 
ment. On the other, there are those who have 
maintained that the sovereignty of Parliament, 
having regard to the British constitution, is 
beyond challenge but that ít ‘should by no 
means be impossible to reconcile thy provisions 
of that preamble with the fairness of the Indian 
demand that Indians should be allowed an effec 
tive share in the shaping of their own consti: 
tution. "The credit for giving a rude shock to 
the political faith of us Liberals must vw 
doubtedly blong to Dord Birkethead. 


Pottar REASONS. 


I shall now leave the constitutional reasons 
and advert to the political ressons. Loni 
Birkenhead: took shelter behind the speech af 
Mr, "I. C. Goswami in which ho i reported ta 
have said that there was no otgaitization which 
стиш speak in the mame of the Hindu com: 
munity. Now, I do mot know what Mr. 
Goswami really meant by it. But I cannot 
understand that an all-knowing secretary. of 
State and a vigilant India Office con be unaware 
of the oxistence of a Hindu organization which 
has not heen ‘particularly inarticulate or inac- 
tive during the lost few wears. T believe there 
nre scores of Hindus who without being mem- 
bers of the. Hindu-Mahasabha contd Нате 
mlequatelv protected Hindi interests but 1 
cannot qmmderstand how: Govermmnent wonll have 
sacrificed the Hindu cause by selecting п 
representative of the Hindus from among the 
waders of ihe Hindu Mahasahha nor can I 
understand that the task of selecting a: non- 
Brahman Hindu or a Sikh was equally impos- 
"ble. As regurds the depressed classes whose 
condition Lord Birhenhead describes to be 


„а 
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"terrible und poignant", wás it wholly impos- 
sible to select same one to represent them? 
And here let me point oit that the portion itt 
which he deals with the depressed clusses 
scarcely reade like the speech of a statesman 
bent on the high purpose of unifying a distracted 
India, of elevating those who deserved to be 
wplifted from their fallen eondition. It reads 
like a sensational paragraph [rom a certnin class 
of newspapers in Inilia or in. Englamdl ar a page 
from a book of a cold weather tourist. It is 
ol my purpose to deny the existence of: the 
problem in certain parts of India, bur I must 
enter a protest against mischievons statements 
which are at times made by statesmen, 
journalists and tourists alike, the effect af 
which can only be to represent to the outside 
word that the problem is an all-pervasive one 
cand that no attempts haye been made by tite 
educated classes anywhere to tackle it or to 
rediice the proportions of its evils, It may 
stit the purposes mf our critics to exploit the 
misfortunes or the degraded condition. of tlic 
‘depressed? classes in relation to a definite 
political issue, but thev caumot feel prowil of 
their record of work in the amelioration of the 
conditian. af these chases until the commence 
ment of the reforms. If the Secretary of State 
wus solicitous: of the depressed classes and the 
aborigines he was equally solicitous of the 
Indian Civi) Service which "has a deep-rooted 
interest in India" and he argued that "if you 
admitted other than Parliumentury representan 
tives you conld not exclude members of the 
Indian Civil Service.”" Well, assuming that 
the Civil Service has deep-rooted interest in 
[ridia of a personal or impersonal character and 
that like other costes this governing caste 
should aldo have been represented on the Com- 
mission in defiance of the well-cstablished 


corstitutional ‘principle that permanent services 


ought not to have anything to «do with the 
determination of policy, could not Govermment 
find a distinguished member of that service to 
be on that Commission? The answer, how- 
ever, given by the Secretary of State [s that if 
Parliament had proceed on those lines they 
should hove found themselves with a Commis 
sion of 18 or 2o people and the result might 
have heen chaotic, Now it might be that a 
Commission of 18 ог 20 people would be very 
tunwieldy but one cannot understand why a 
Commission of 12 could not be fairly represen- 
tative of all sections of the people and why it 


could not be triste to deaf with the prohlen 
їй а spit of reasonableness, 


Wasten: An Usaximovs: Rerort! 


It is said that on unwieldy Commission of 
18 of 20 und à forliori of ta could not have 
produced an tunahimons: report. “There may 
uot be an unanimnus report now" said Lord 
Birkenhead, "but at:auy rate we shull have n 
report mb proceeds upon the samio geteral 
point of view mud principle.” He. was afraii! 
that there would be a very strong partizun 
Hindu report, n very stroug Muslim report, uni 
3 or 4 other dissenting reports from varinus 
sections deeply interested in the decisions which 
are taken und that Parliament could not he 
assisted by a disclosure of dissenting views of 
this kind; For arguments like these I say in 
all lnuimility that there is only ane word—they 
are the argumetts of an advocate, not the 
arguments of a statesman. Tle one immediate 
offect af arciiments of this character must be to 
vive an impetus to class consciousness and to 
stimuiate those differonceswhich it should he 
the object of the statesman to allay, and, if 
possible, to eradicate: Now I am not one tf 
those wia wouid like to deny of oven to miti- 
mise the gravity of the communal strife that 
has spring wp unfortunately in this country 
during the last few years, I have publicly 
raised my voice against it atul as one who is 
not in the slightest degree identified with * 
communal cause T venture to think that the 
pleture painted of the Hindu and the Moka: 
medan. politicians writing separate strong 
pwrtizan reports and the representatives. of the 
depressed classes writing equally partizan 
reports oblivions of nil considerations of the 
future and forgetful of their responsibility on 
n supreme occasion of that character may be 
pleasing to the self-complacence of those who 
have wirendy made up their mind (hat Indias 
being possessed of a double dose of the original 
sin can on no occasion act with sanity, wisdom 
er patriotisin bat it is à picture which is very 
far dròm being trie. I shall assume however 
that if 2 or 3 communatists had been appointed 
to the Commission they would have submitted 
dissenting reports; but on what questian? 
Taking the worst view of the matter en what 
questions could they have dissented from. cacli 
otlier? They could have dissented only on the 
question of communal representation ii public 
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bodies or tfie public services of the eoutitry. Tf 
they had, would Parliament, aided no douht as 
it would he at any time by tle report of the 
English meitibers of the Commission, the advice 
of the Government India ond the Inca Office 
and His Majestr's Goveriinent, have found it 
really difficült to come to a Just conclusion ? 
If it really be the fact that the position in India 
is so hopeless a5 the Scerctary of State in the 
House of Lords: and Lord Winterton in the 
House of Commons fave made it out to be, then 
iñ the name of commonsense and fairness I ast 
what fs the good of appointing a Commission? 
Why ettertain any talk of Reforms? Why not 
then follow the advice of a. distinguished member 
of the Furopens community in Calcutta who 
had the frankness mil &onrage io sk noi many 
avs ago that "the time had come for the 
Viceróy to. sit (down with his selecte: district 
officers Wha ktew the real people of Indis and 
evolve a decent system for governing the 
country forgetting all democracy and all stich 
discredited svéteinis.”’ 


Tim Sunah op tte COMMISSION, 


Now let.me draw attention to the stheiie 
ef the Commission. The Commission is to 
consist of seven members ineluding its Chait 
tn Whe represents the Liberal Party, There 
ore two répresentutives of Labour and four 
representatives of the Conservatives, T da not 
wish to sav aüvthing in my own words of the 
personne] of tlie Commission. T shall venture: 
to quote on this point what the Times wrote in 
опе of its Jeading articles: ““What lipa: pre- 
sumably happened'" sare the Times, “‘is- that 
the Goverment have found it impossible in 


practice to divert from England any of thüme- 


lenders on whose ptesence the complexion of 
the future Parliament may be thought to depend, 
Ant for the moment gud in view of the character 
of the Commission ss rapperteure (iti the Geneva 
tliree ond sot as constitution makers) the 
übsbüce Wf the politicnl leaders mav mot be 
ultegether n disadvaritnge..--All thot iso little 
Surprising in the cFicimetaices ia that none of 
the recognized front bench leaders; either. Con- 
servative or Labour, should have sewed the 
opportumty to take port in an enquiry s7 
incomparnbly more attractive and more far- 
reaching in its consequences than thè commit 
гош of politics in England. ‘The fact that the 
rank and file of the Commission ate composed, 


o7 


hinadig speaking, of mew im the second flight 
[the italics are mine) fuas. the further effect of 
adding preatly both to the respetisibilities of 
the Chairman and to his renutation for self 
satrificihe — publie — services."  Dhusily — put, 
baring Sip John Simon whe is undoubtedly a 
front rank statesman, England conli not spare 
for this preat mission ane of its frst rate men 
and hiit mist до content wHH men in the 
second fight. That is the value that js attached 
to this great mission We are asked (n console 
ourselves with the belief that "a bode of men 
who can concentrate on this task without too 
much preoccupation with the next general 
election is likely to be more vainable thati a 
constellation. of distracted stars. The capacity 
te work as a tem is certainly more important 
than individual Brilliance," In other words 
men of ideas are at n discount. “The obsession 
for an unanittods repart ог а пеле unaniimits 
repett takes it incumbent that fhe met: to be 
appointed must be what ore called cafe nen who 
mist bé prepared to Бе аи by their. Chair- 
Mian, and ist not allow thei own individual: 
ideas to interfere with Unwir utility as a team. 
The irony of jt all is fiat we are invited to 
rejoice 1n such a team and to believe that these 
zix worthies in the second Mich! ein buie кое] 
care of the. present interests and of the fitture 
of three-hundred millions -of this: country. 


THe Porpose of THE COMISSION: 


"It is Oty piirpese"’ ssid Tord Birkenhead, 
"that the Commission, when it visits Tiii, 
should estahlish ecortact with the committee: 
nppointed for that purpose hy the Central 
Legislature." But what is going to be the 
fimetion of this committee? Here again let me 
quote the Secretary of State: "Tt has beer 
moet irrationally sssumel'" sud Lord Ea 
head, “that they are merely to appear as 
witness before the Commission. This ia not thie 
case. They nre invited in a spirit of great. 
sincerity to co-operate as enllcagmites with the 
Commission, Ttis contemplated that they shall 
prépare, in advance af the Commisslon's arrival, 
or if thew fil themselves within that tiriited: 
perii unable to do it, a vear later, their owt 
proposals and come before tho Commission and 
кау, (пеха оте onr suevestions, We claini and 
they cloim that the West cannot devise a con= 
stitution for the East, that you cannot re 
eastern Wine itito western bottles. Well, 
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there be behind that claim, and I do not doubt 
it, the sincerity of real feeling, we afford them 
an opportunity of confronting our Commission 
with their own proposals, which can be analysed 
and criticised and can be accepted or rejected 
after that analysis and criticism." Further on 
we are told that "the Cominission will develop 
ín its activities and while they will retuin con- 
tact with the committee of the Central Legisla- 
ture as. long as their deliberations extend to 
matters with which the Central Legislature is 
principally concerned, they will temporarily 
lose contact when they are journeying the 
provinces, but even here they will not be 
deprived of the constant refreshment of Indian 
opinion, for it is proposed—I see no recognition 
of this fact in any of the Indian papers—that 
in every province in which they journey there 
will be created committees of the Provincial 
Legislatures which will discharge the same 
consultative function with the Commission as is 
discharged at the centre of the Govermment by 
the committee of the Central Legislature. At 
no point, therefore, will the representatives of 
the Indian Legislatures be deprived of at 
opportunity of influencing the views of the 
Commission." Let us pause here and ask what 
all this comes to. Stripped of all superfluous 
verbiage it comes to nothing more than this that 
the Central Legislature will be asked to appoint 
committees to prepare their own proposals and 
to place them before the Commission. Hitherto 
in the passages that ] have quotcd above there 
is not even an indication that these committees 
will take part in the examination of witnesses 
or documents or that they will be at liberty even 
to submit any report. Thoy are to place their 
proposals and try to persuade tlie. Commission 
to accept them which will analyse and criticise 
those proposals and in the etd may accept or 
reject them, They cannot vote at any stage 
of their contact with the Commissioti. ‘They 
are simply there to plead, to persuade, to urge 
and then to withdraw, and yet we are told that 
these committees will be the colleagues of the 
Commission, If at advocate can be a colleague 
of « Judge, if a person who is put on his trial 
can be the colleague of a jury then no doubt 
these committees will be the colleagues of the 
Commission. Tf this is what Lord Brikenhead 
said about these committees and the scope of 
their work let us for a few brief moments con- 
sider whether we can find anything more 
encouraging from the statements made by other 


statesmen on the subject, In the stutement 


issued by His Excellency the Viceroy we are 
told thet the Central Legislature would 
“appoint a joint select committes, chosen from 
Из elected and nominated unofficial members, 
which would draw up its views and proposals ii: 
writing and lay them before the Commission for 
examination in such manner as the latter may 
decide.” 

Thus s> far 2s the statements of the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of Stale are concerned the 
position of the committees is definitely stated 
to be that they would draw up their views and 
proposals and lay them before the Commission 
for examination. 11 was left to Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, the leader of the opposition, to 
wax eloquent about the scope of these com- 
mittees. He talked about the Indian Lejrisla- 
tive Assembly as the Parliament of India and 
at one place in his speech he observed that the 
Parliament of England was „Saying to the 
Parliament óf India “we are Roing to regard 
you as the representative of Indian opinion, we 
are going to recognize you as having an 
authority, sanction and position like nnto our 
own in your country and when we want to know 
what is going to be the constitution of India itt 
future, when we want to know what the opinion 
of political India is, we appoint a Commission, 
you appoint a similar hody and the twò Com- 
missions working together in harmonious 
co-operation with each other are going to report 
to the Honse of Commons what the lines of the 
new constitution should be." This he says is 
not insulting to India but paying her the 
greatest compliment One should have thought 
after this cloquent description of the position 
that the Indian committee would really occupy 
a position of equality and would in truth be 
able to submit a report to the House of Cam- 
mons, but the rhetori¢ of this passage begins to 
appear in ite true proportions when we read 
another portion of his speech towards the end. 
For later on Mr. MacDonald himself observed, 
"his position and he thought the position of his 
friends was the quite sound constitutional posi- 
tion so far as the House of Commons was can- 
cerued, that they could not give the Commission 
of the Indian Legislature any right to make a 
report." Mr, MacDonald then argues that 
the Indian committee was pot our Commission 
aud we were not responsible for it, Tt was not 
responsible to ts and, therefore, what objection 
was there to letting it be known that as far as 
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the Dndian Commission was econeerned И соі 
puke й report as it liked and it could refrain 
from шаве a report if it liked. The body 
from which it owed its origin could deal with 
that report with exectly the same freedom as 
we would deal with our own report.” He 
flattered himself with the belief that “if that 
pesition wes known another large rock of suspi- 
cion would be removed," Now it may be 
asked: what is all this if it is not absolutely 
confounding cloqience? The Indian — com- 
mittee may rejart to its own Logistuture and its 
Legislature can deal with its report exactly with 
the same freedom as Parliament will deal with 
the report of ils Commission. But is not 
Pailisment tle ultimate authority and what is 
the good of the Indian Legislature enjoying: 
the liberty of dealing with the report of its own 
committee, when it knows that its decisions arc 
to be of no greater value than mere proposals 
and that its report cannot have the same con. 
stitittional qmithonty attaching to it as will 
belong to the report of the Commission im the 
eves of Parliament,” 

Now let ns consider what Mr. Baldwin lad 
to cay on the subject, ""Let Indians" said tho 
Prime Mibsister, ‘dismiss from their minds any 
thonglit of inferiority. They. will be approach- 
ed as friends, as equals, but responsibility cannot 
formally Ба shared with the representatives of 
another Pariiament.” In other words, the: 
difficulty What he felt was a constitutional diffi, 
culty- based: probably npon the interpretation of 
nection Sq (a) by Lord Birkenhead, I have 
quoted these distinguished statesmen ‘at length 
ппу because Т аш anxicis to avoid any mis- 
wrderstanding of their position. But [ cannot 
help feeling that they were either carried away 
hy (eie own eléquenee or they felt that the 
assurances Of equality couched in appealing 
turm4 oud flattering as they are to our vanity 
will be sufficient to allay our fears and to 
üsshage our feelings, Hitherto it has been 
otstomary with Euglish statesmen to repudiate 
any claim on the part of the Indian Legislature 
representing as it does about 3 per ent. of the 
population that it can speak for the teeming 
trillions of India. Now nm superficial view of 
Mr. MacDonald's speech and the speeches of 
some other statesmen would make ts believe 
that they have at last discovered what was not 
hithirte so obvious to them that the Indian 
Legislature сап truly be said to represent the 
teeming millions of India. There is, however, 


at feast one British statesman who had the 
conrage of his couviction and who wus net pre~ 
pared to endorse this flattering view af the 
[ndiun Legislature tiken by Mr, Ramsay 
MacDonald and that stateman is no less a 


distiuguished person than Lord Winterton, the 


Under-Secretary of State for India, "It was 
perfectly possible’ said Lord. Winterton, ‘Чо 
be at realist withont abating. a. jot or title from 
the consideration for or sympathy with the- 
ideals of Indians in public life.” He asked, 
"whether Parliament was. not to listen to 
miilions of people outside the electoral system 
im Indis by obtaining their views directly 
through its choses representatives, which the 
members of the Commission would be, and also 
whether Mr. Walsh aud Major Attlee were less. 
likely to be sympathetic to the Muslim minority 
or the millions of tntouchabies than to the 
Bralumits or the members of the Hindu: 
majority." Оле may not agree with the 
sentiment of Earl Winterton but one is bonnd 
10 observe that it 1s refreshing to come across a 
frank and realistic statement like this in the 
midst of the torrent of eloquence and rhetoric 
that flowed in the House of Commons only with 
the object of convincing us that our Parliament 
was eqital to heir Parliament, that. our com- 
mittes was going to occupy the ame status and 
position as. their Commission’ and that. we 
Indians in public life could have no: legitimate 
grievance. The fact of the matter fs that when 
one closely examines these speeches the ogie 
viction is forced on him that having decided to 
take this step. His- Majesty's Govermnent and - 
the statesmen of the other parties eould only 
defend that position by nn -exuberance of 
langiiage. 


PEkTITIONERS OR PagmTWERS? 


'here is-yet another palliative provided and 
we are asked to reconcile ourselves to this 
echeme hy remembering that at the next stage 
“after the Conimission has presented its report, 
the proposals of the Government on it will be 
sent, according to precedent, to both Houses of 
Parliament," ‘'Your Lordships, or those who 
ure interested in Indian affairs at that time’, 
cake) Lord Birkenhead, "will not have forgotten: 
how considerable was the contribution, how. un- 
remitting the industry, of the Joint Committee 
which reported upon the: Montagu-Chelmsford 
proposals. It is our intention to create a similar 
body.’ I have a distinct recollection: of the 
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work of the Joint Select Committee in the year 
1019. I was examined by it aml so were mony 
ether Indian fiends of mine. Constitutionalle 
the creation of such a committee js perfectly 
understandable and defensible, but constitu. 
tionality aguin E ask how is it possible for any 
indiai delegation whether of the conimittees of 
the Indiam Legislatures or nny other class of 
persons to claim equafity with the Select. Com- 
mittes of Parliament or to share responsibility 
with thot Select Committee? Let not, there 
fore, the Indian position be misunderstood, At 
any rate our position is and has been that while 
constitutionally the ultimate decision Hes with 
Parliament, there is nothing in the Act to pre- 
vent Parliament from taking in Indians into the 
Statutory Commission anil giving them the right 
of participating in the recommendations of that 
Commission. A trüe spirit of co-operation. and 
broad-minded — statesmanship — required that 
Indians should have been taken into the Com. 
mission am) the creation of this cumbrous 
machinery of committees with ull the bonilastic 
claims for its equality can be-no substitute either 
for а mixed commission or for a real round 
table cowference. Ido not know. where these 
proposals originated, whether at Delhi or. Simla 
er ab Whitehall, but 1 cannot help feeling that 
those who were responsible for these proposals 
were either wholly. ont of touch with Indian 
views on this question or they deliberately 
adopted these proposals in the hope and belief 
that Indian opinion would reconcile itself to 
them after some struggle. 

Wher Lord Birkenhead and Lord Winterton 
referred to the Hindu-Mohamedan differences 
їп India in justification of the exclusion of 
Indians from this Commission, I wonder whether 
they imd forgotten the state of things that 
prevailed in another Dominion when a great 
“Statesman whose name in constitutional history 
hus become immortal described in his inimitable 
language the differences that rent the public 
life of that country. Writing so far back из 
1838 about Canada, Lord Durham wrote in one 
of his despatches as followa-— "The frst point 
to which I would draw your attention being one 
with which all others are more or less connected, 
is the existence of a most bitter animosity 
between the Canadians and the British, not as 
two parties holding. different opinions and seek- 
ing different objects in respect to Govermnent, 
but as different races engaged in a national 
contest,....,,.-.... What mày be the inmediate 
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subject oi dispute- seems to be of no conse 
quence ; so surele as there isa dispute mr any 
subject, the great bulk of the: Canadians aml 
the great buik of the British appear ranger! 
against vach other; in the next place, the 
mutual «dislike of the two ‘classes’ extends 
beyond politics into social life; where, witli 
same trilling exceptions again, all intercourse i5 
confined to persons-of the same origin, Grown 
up persons of a different origin seldom or never 
meet in private societies, and even the children, 
when they quarrel, divide themselves into 
French and English like their parents. In the 
schools and the streets of Montreal the real 
capital of the Province, this is commonly the 
CABE сщ Such a sentiment is naturally evinced 
rather by. trilles than by acts of ‘intrinsic 
Importance. There lms been ло solemm or 
formal declaration of national hostility, but not 
a day nor scarcely an hour passes without some 
petty insult, some provoking language, or even 
some serious mutual affront, occuriug between 
persons of French anii British descent'! But 
let us tot forget that Indis is not Canada, and 
that these are not the spacious days of a 
Durham. mi 

To exclude Indians on the ground that they 
are deeply interested persons, that there was 
not a single Indian (to se Earl Winterton’s 
phrase} whose appointment could rive satisfac- 
Чоп to all classes of people, to Sugeest the 
appointment of committees of the very same 
public men (who are excluded from the Commis- 
sion because they have committed themselves 
io certnin opinions) by. Indian Legislature, the 
representative eharacter of which is admitted by 
one statesman and denied by others, to nsk 
these conimittees to place their proposals before 
the Statutory Commission without exercising 
the equal rights of members of that’ Commission 


in examining evidence or official documents or 


voting at the final stage of dis work and ta tell 
us that our representatives: will occupy a posi- 
tion of equality and then to express surprise at 
the attitnde which Indian politicians have adopt- 
ed towards those proposals and blame them for 


rejecting a constitutional precedent the like of 


Which was newer before established is to sow 
the wind and refuse to reap the whirhwind, 
Тик Іхоах Роихт.ор Ууу. 


Now, it must he a real tragedy if all of us 
have conspired together | to deliberately mis- 
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understand them, or to tnderrate their pro- 
fessions of helping us-on towards the goal. 
Speaking in the House of Commons Lord 
Winterton assured that August assembly that 
“evidence was daily accumulating that the 
raging, tearing propaganda against the Commis- 
sion by certain persone who were abrays of- 
posed ta the Government of India (the italics 
are mine), as they were entitled to be, did not 
represent the real views of a very large number 
of people in India who took interest in. these 
matters.’ The strident dogmatism and 
emphasis which are the privilege of an Under- 
Secretary, more particularly when be has two 
iivine visits to India to his credit, cannot for 
obvious reasons accord with the serene and 
exülted position of a Prime Minister, and ac- 
cordingly we find Mr. Baldwin speaking їп а 
different vein, “That there should have been 
any misunderstanding” said Mr. Baldwin, ‘‘is 
particularly regrettable, becattse it led to prema- 
ture rejection of the proposals by the 
distinguished statesmen of India who worked 
amt cooperated with the Government during 
som very difficult years siuce the Reforms came 
into force." If Lord Winterton symbolises the 
spirit which has overcome the India Office 
then it is not by any means dificult to under- 
stand that he should be prepared to tell the 
House of Commons that the raging, tearing 
propaganda against the Commission is being 
conducted by certain persons who were always 
opposed to the Government of India. 1 do not 
wish to disclaim or disown my share in that 
propaganda—but it must be а remarkable 
comment upon tlie hold which Lord Winterton, 
or Lord Birkenhead and may | add the Govern- 
ment of India (1 do not exclude the Indian 
members thereof) have upon the imagination or 
the political faith of men of ‘moderate’ views 
that such sober, staid, thoughtful and cautious 
‘statesmen’ (or is it more appropriate now to 
call them agitators) as Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar in 
Madras, Sir Chimantal Sitalvad in Bombay, Sir 
Syed Ali Imam and Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha 
in Bihar, Sir Abdur Rahim in Bengal, the 
Maharaja Saheb of Mahmudabad, Sahcbzada 
Aftah Ahmad Khan and Mr. Chintamani in the 
United Provinces, all of whom have at one time 
or other held high office and have worked the 
Reforms and “co-operated with the Government 
diiring some very difficult years” should in their 
frenzied zeal for the ‘boycott’ of this ill-omened 
Commission forget themselves, and be false to 
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their traditions and to those principles and 
convictions under the spell of which they offered 
to work and did work the Reforms in the midst 
of popular obloqry and much misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the bulk of their own conntry- 
tien and. their former associates in public life. 
All of them could not have hoped to be appoint- 
ed members of the Commission and few of 
them could have on personal grounds liked the 
idea of being taken away from ther normal 
avocnüons in life for a period of two or three 
vears. If their critics have nothing more. to 
say in explanation of their conduct than that 
they sre being actuated by disappointment, 
chagrin or pique, then I say—and say so with 
confidence—that that charge will have to be 
brought against an overwhelmingly large 
number of Indian politicians, barring of course 
the faithful few who place custe, or creed, Or 
class above the country, 

I do not think a worse challenge has been 
thrown out ever before to Indian nationalism, 
and notwithstanding the profuse assurances in 
Mr. Baldwin's speech and the yot more profuse 
assurances) in Mr. Ramsay — MacDonald's, 
Indian Nationalists of the Moderate school 
have been compelled to ask if the only 
way of recognizing the spirit of co-opera- 
tion is by teHing Indians that their Jot is 
to be none other than that of petitioners, that 
they cannot be trusted to participate in the 
responsibility of making recommendations to 
Parliament for the future of their country, and. 
that all that they may aspire to is to put their 
proposals before the Commission, which nay 
accent them or reject them, and again to repeat 
the same process of persuasion, argument and 
discussion before the Joint Committee of Parlin- 
ment! Now if this is what is meant by co- 
operation, if this is the mew idea of equality 
of status on which we are to be fed, if our 
patriotism js a prejudice and if the patriotism 

of the seven members of Parliament is to be 
treated as impartial justice, then we feel justified 
in telling the Government here and in England : 
“You may do anything you like in the assertion 
of your right as supreme power, but we are 
not going to acquiesce in this method of dealing 
with us. Neither our self-respect nor our sense 
of duty to our country can permit us to go near 
the. Commission," | 

The broad fact is that Indía has not got a 
fair and square deal in this matter and no 
amount of casuistry can get over that fact. It 
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seems to me tliat the entire position has been, 
from the Indian point of view, well summed 
up by Colonel Wedgwood in his letter to Lala 
Lajpat Rai, and it so vividly represents our 
feeling that I make no apology for quoting. à 
portion of it: ‘*Petitioning for littl scraps of 
liberty,’ says Colonel Wedgwood, “is a dirty 
lttsiness, and there hzs been to much of it, 
Yon jose yonr self-respect mid yon get despised. 
I was alwavs against non-ewoperalinn as voti 
know and I sm á- stil. "Take what share in 
governing vou enn; use every power and every 
oppertanity afforded by the Government of 
India Act. But. this Commission does not 
require your help. There is no neoñ to stand 
in’ the witness-box and be cross-cxamined by 
persons. of no great importance who have not 
before shown any interest in your views or 
feelings." | 

H the Liberal Party ir. India is now zsked 
to accept the new doetriue of co-operation which 
means that it must always subordinate its will 
to the higher wil] not of Parliament hut of its 
agents then clearly the time has come when we 
shoul say that that is not our conception of 
co-operation: Much as the Liberal Party would 
like to work im an atmosphere of goed-will, 
much as it would like to avoid all hitterness, 
much as tt would like ro help in the task of 
an ordered and safe development of the consti 
tution it cannot be 3 party to an srrangement 
whith is wholly destructive of that spirit of 
mutual confidence which alone can beget co 
operation. It cannot be a party to anything 
which is inconsistent with the honour and self- 
respect of India nnd its moral right to effective 
ly participate in the determination of its 
constitution, nor can it in its veal for co- 
operation forget its duty to its country in a 
crisis of this character. Much as it lias differed 
in the past and much as it differs even now 
from certain ollier parties on some questions, 
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it caiiint compromise cither its self-respect or 
the honour of the country. Burt it is not terely 
a question of self-respect. The larger interes 
of the country makes it incumbent upon the 
Libera] Party to. say to the Government plainiy 
end mnequivocalle that it must repudiate not 
only the Commission which; has been. appointed 
but the entire spirit in which the question. of 
India's further advance fais beet conceived by 
Parliament samt the Government af Indii, 
Whatever differences of method may divide it 
from. other parties in India it stands ‘nnited to 
them all iri thelr enger demand for the fulfilment 
of India's legitimate aspirations: and it ls pre 
pareil as indecd it айо he to take its part iu 
the noble and patrioti? work of preparing: a 
constitution with the good-will af all and te the 
advantage of the country at. lance. 

The charge of pon-co-operation — cammot 
possibly lie- against ns- I chage tho Initia 
Office and the. Britiah Government. with: having 
non-ce-operateid] with the saner section of the 
country and it is not we who shonli feel con- 
cerned so mitch as the Governmetit, because 
they have by their conduct shown: thut ilie are 
ready to tiko a deaf out of the book of the non- 
co-operators (ee have condemned, 

It is neither the sort of. commission: that. we 
should have liked to get, nor anything like the 
round table conference which line been Потап 
ed by members of other partics, — Instend of 
promoting good-will in the countrv aud ereatini 
an atmosphere of cheeríul co-operation and 
cotifidence it huis created an atmosphere of doubt 
and distrust. For the moment the prospect 
before ns is durk and gloomy but we must not 
lose courage or faith in the justice of our Cause 
Other nations have had to put np with similar 
disappointments in their arduous journey to 
freedom anil responsibility. Tet ns ask with 


the poet. "If winter cames, can-apring. be far 
behind ?'" (^ 
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By Sır CHIMAXNLAT SETALVAD, K:C.I.E; 
(Ex-Member, Bombay Government), 


I stand this cvening before this great gather- 
ing of the citizens of Bombay with feelings of 
regret and ‘pleasnre—regret that an actte differ- 
ence should bave arisen on a very vital ntatter 
between England and India, who in the wisdom 
of Providence have been thrown together and 
for whose mittual benefits it is that there should 
be feelings of trust and confidence between 
them; pleasure at finding that the citizens of 
this great city are united in demonstrating that 
they are all Indians first and Hindus or Mussal- 
mans or Parsis or Christians afterwards, that 
they are prepared to stand together in defend. 
ing their national self-respect and honott. 


STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT UNCONVINCING, 


Since the last meeting in this hall the debate 
on the personnel of the Statutory Commission 
lias taken place in the horses of Parliament, Т 
have followed and studied in wl bumility the 
pronouncements of the responsible statesmet 
and leaders of the various political parties in 
Britain and I have no hesitation in saying, with 
all respect to them, that their aunonuncements 
are altogether tnconvincing ; nay more, I vens 
tttte to think that their utterances have confirm- 
ed and accerituated the view that T had expressed 
before the debate. I had emphasised that the 
exclusion of Indiuns from the commission in» 
volved a question of fundamental principle en 
which there can be no yielding, The Secretary 
of State agrees that difference of opinion on the 
question as te whether the commission should 
be purely a Parliamentary Commission or a 
commission on which Indian members > should 
have fonnd a place is founded upan principle- 
The Secretary of State thus insists on the ex- 
clusion of Indians from the commission as a 
matter of principle. 


Бичу то окр PIRKENHEAD. 


Let tis examine the grounds on which he 
nisintains his principle of exclusion, His first 


general ground is that the responsibility in the 
matter of this statutory investization is with 
Parliament and it cantot repudiate its dutics and 
its responsibilities in the matter. But surely it 
cannot he suggested! that the inclusion of Indians 
in the commission can in any manner be a de- 
traction from the responsibility of Parliament 
over any legislation that they may. decide to 
adopt. Then jt is urged that Parliament can 
be helped “only by the opinious of men of 
adimitted inteerity and independence withaut any 
commitment of any kind at nIL" It is an un 
worthy suggestion to make }—the siterestion, 
which this argument implies, that among Indians 
it ds not possible to find men of integrity: and 
independence or men who, when sitting on sach 
a conumission, wonld give an impartial considera. 
tion to the questions before them in spite of 
any predilection ar views that they might have. 
If Conservatives, Liberals and Labourites, with 
their pre-conceived ideas and predilections about 
the political progress in Таба, сап ась with 
integrity and independence, there is no reason 
why Indians will not acquit- themselves in the 
same manner, 


UNSATISFACTORY EXPLANATION. 


It was next argued that the framers of the 
Government of India Act contetnploted # purely 
Parliamentary Commission. The Secretary of 
State, as an eminent Jawyer, know that the — 
language of the statute does not say so and he 
therefore hastens to observe that the statute 
does not say so becatse it was so ohvious, It 
must be vers poor cause if he has to fall back 
upon such an argument in support of it Any 
lawyer advancing such an argument in a court 
of law would have been told that the intention 
of the legislators conld only he шиһог by 
the Innywuage used by them, and the language 
of the Government of India Act is clear that the’ 
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membership of the commission need not be con- 
fined to members of Parliament. 


ABSURO PLEA OF LORD BIRKENHEAD. 


The next line of defence put forward is 
that India is divided into so many creeds and 
groups that it is impossible to put on the com- 
mission the representatives of all interests. ‘This 
part of the Secretary of State's defence is indeed 
very specious and. was indulged in because the 
immediate hearers through lack of knowledge 
were unable to see its obvious fallacies and ex- 
aggerations, Quoting what Mr. Goswami had 
said with respect to the religious differences 
between Hindus and Mahomedans on the music 
aud cow questions, that the Hindu Maha Sabha 
was not recognised in Bengal, the Secretary. of 
State proceeded to assert that as there was no 
organisation in all India which could speak 
officially in the name of the Hindu community, it 
was not possible for him to select a Hindu re- 
presentative and he referred to similar difficulties 
about other commutiitics. It is absurd on the 
face of it to assume that all Hindus should have 
‘one political voice conveyed. through one com- 
munal organisation, If the Secretary of State 
were tight, a Protestant can never represent 2 
Roman Catholic and an Anglican a Dissenter. 
But I will let Mr. Goswami speak in his own 
words. Referring to the observations of the 
Secretary of State he says: 


Mr. Goswaau’s REPLY. 


"Lord Birkenhead has quoted me for his 
purpose. I do not know to which of the 
numerous sects of Christianity he professes ad- 
herance, but does he suggest, for instance, that 
gil the members of any one of these sects in 
Great Britain should have the same political 
views expressed through one communal organisa 
tion? Still Jess would he, I suppose, suggest 
that all Christians in Britain should be political- 
ly unanimous, Wet he expects that all Hindu 
India should have one political voice conveyed 
to the world through one all-embracing com- 
murial organisation, in order that a Hindu might 


Pe justified in enquiring into the institutions 


which are <o vital to the secular life of a country. 
T ticed hardly emphasise how ridiculous such a 
suggestion is and yet the suggestion is undonbt- 
edly there in Lord Birkenhead's speech. Not 
only it is almost impossible that an entire Hindu 
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India should be bleuded together to one com- 
пиша! organisation, but it would entirely be 
undesirable i[ that were possible; similarly for 
Mussalmans or any other community. The 
political parties cannot and ought not to be oa 
communal lines." 


INDIA xor BaxkgurT or PATRIOTIC MEN. 


This supposed impossibility of including 
Indians on the commission because of Hindus, 
Mussalinans, Nou-Brahmins, Sikhs and depress- 


ed classes, all clamouring for representation is — 


unreal when the real facts are looked to in their 
proper perspective. India is not and has never 


been bankrupt of men of great patriotism, of | 
catholic views in all communities, and we know | 


there are Hindus who will command the con- 
fidence of Mussaimans and Messalmans who 
will command 
Brahmins who will command the confidence of 
Non-Bralimins and depressed classes and Non- 


Brahmins who will command the confidence of 


Brahmins and others. 
The large mass of illiterate India is pressed 
into service to establish the impossibility of 


selecting representative Indians for the commis- 


sion. It is very singular that the interests of 
thia mass of ilfiterutes, who have been allowed 
to remain illiterate during the British adminis- 
tration for the last rro vears, are supposed to 
be properly safe-guarded by seven Eaoglishmen 
with very little acquaintance of India and that 
educated Indians cannot be trusted to safeguard 
these interests. 


RurkÉSENTATION OF CIVIL SERVICE. 


Then it is said that if Indians were given ш 
place on the commission the Indian Civil Service 
who, it is claimed, have a deep-rooted interest 
in the country, would also be entitled to be re- 
presented on the commission Now during 
mahy years of unofficial life and a few years of 
officinl tife I have come into close association 
with members of the Indian Civil Service, both 
Europeans and Indians, and I would most uts 
grudgingly admit that they are a sIpendid body 
of public servants who have rendered valuable 
service to India and whose services, in my 
opinion, would be still valuable to self-govertting 
India, but I entirely repudiate the claim made 
on their behalf that they are entitled to repre- 
sentation on this commission. 


the confidence of Hindis, 


| 
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NoT AFRAID OF Cryt SERVICE REPRESENTATION, 


The members of the service will be valu- 
witnesses before the Commission. Who- 
BEER heard the permanen public servants in a 
eotntry are to have a voice in deciding on the 
politica! evolution of any country? Hut the 
contingency of some Indian Civil servants being 
placed on the commissian with Indian, nen- 
nifuinls does not frighten me, In the matter of 
ое reforms we had in 1915-19, there were twu 
important committees under the presidentship of 
В Loni Southborough to determine the qnestion 
of functions to be decided upon the division of 
Imperisl and Centra) and Provincial subjects in 
C provinces und the franchise for the various 
legislatures. Om each committee we had three 
European members of the Civil Service, one of 
them being Mr. Hailey, now Sir Malcolm 
dailey, Governor of the Punjab. In spite of 
tlie predilections and strong views on either side, 
the Indians and the Europeans were able to 
appreciate and adjust their conflicting views, 
and nrsnimous reporte of both committees were 


CoxMITTEES OF LEGISLATURES, 


| We are told that it is proposed to give us 
Bomething better than membership of the com- 
Bison by way of creating committees at the 
Sentral as well as Provincial legislatures to get 
nto touch with tle commission and later on with 
arliamentary conmuittees, We are told that 
he opportunities of collaboration offered to us 
itiler the schome are such ps have never before 
beer offered to any country and that we are 
stupid and perverse enough not tà appreciate 
mand welcome those opportunities. Any persan 
Who carefully studies the proposals about these 
committees ps put forward by the Cabinet in 
the Houses of Parliament, cannot be wider any 
delusion as to their real nature notwithstanding 
the very sweet and generous words nsed to 


r. Macdanald in the House of Commons 
rcugvery attractive and rosy pictines as to what. 
! (hastatus anii powers of these committees of th 
fépgislatrres might be. Lord Olivier suggested 
that there should be joint meetings of the two 
eomutissions as they called them and tlie reports 
L those commissioners should in due course be 
Wesented to the joiut committee of Parliament. 
The suggestions of Lord Olivier were promptly 
tepudiated by Lord) Reading and he suggested 
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pacify ns, Lord Olivier in the House of Lords- 
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that they were quite impossible of acceptance: 
Mr. Macdonald. in the House of Commons spoke 
of the two commissions. working together in 
harmonies. co-operation with each other and 
then report to the House of Commons the lines 
of the new constitution, Let mo one be misled 
by these pious euegestions on the part of Labour 


No Egvauity or Sratus. 


Let us look closely and squarely at the 
scheme of these committees as propounded by 
the Secretary of State, Theres no mistake or 
misunderstanding us to what the scheme is, 
Fhe functions of the Committee of the Central 
legislature are, in the words of the Secretary of 
State, "to prepare their own proposals aud. go 
before the cotumission and say; these are our 
suggestions." After giving the committees fn 
opportunity of confronting the commission with 
their own proposals, it will be for the conimission 
to analyse and criticise апа the said commission 
ought to accept or reject them. When the com- 
mission goes to the provinces, the commission 
will lose contact with the committee of the 
Central Legislature and will get into contact 
with provincial committees who ‘will, in. the 
words of the Secretary of State, "discharge the 
same consultative functions as the committee of 
the Centraj Legislature," "The commission will 
deliberate itself and arrive at its own conciusions - 
and present its report to Parliament. The Secre- 
tary of State makes it perfectly clear that he 
cannot have two reports, one from the com- 
inission and ane from the committee of the 
central legislature. After the report of the 
commission reaches Parliament und it is referred 
to the joint Parliamentary Contmittee, thè com- 
mittee of the Central Indian Legislature will be 
allowed to develop any criticism they muy have 
to make to the proposals of the commission and 
Government, In all these so-called concessions 
what is. more than’ what te levislatures- could 
themselves have done? Who could prevent the 
legislators from submitting their proposals tà 
the commission and later depute a- committee 
to appear before the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to offer their views on. the proposals of 
the commission? Tt would be open to any 
organisation or any individual of importance бо. 
do so, Camonflave as you may, the committees 
of the legislature under this scheme have no’ 
more status and no more power thar submitting 


histery of constiruticn-making has 
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their views n& any other witness: The Prime 
Minister may speak of approaching Indiau 
people zs friends and equals and the Secretary 
af State may speak of specially inviting the 
committee of the legislature to sit with the 
Parliamentary Committee, AN these phrases 
would: not advance in the least either the status 
or the dignity or the powers of the committee 
as defined by the Secretary of State. There is 
по misrepresentolion and misunderstanding on 
our part as regards tle status and tights of the 
committees. The misrepresentation ië all on 


the part of these who are telling people that 
‘the committees have equal status and rights 


with the commission, We are told that 
we. are given an opportunity that in the 
never 
been given to people. This is what he says: 


“Ther will en the whole have been given an 


opportunity which; in my judgment, has never 
been given in the whole history of constitution- 
making of any people "who are in their posi- 
tion." 'lhe operntive words are ''people who 
&re in their position." The position is this, 
We aré-a sibject-race. Rut for the protection 


of the British army and save, you are unable to 


protect yolirselves und your country, You are 
quarzeling: amongst yourselves with your differ- 
ent religions aud creeils und it is the height of 
immudence on your part to claim to sit on this 
commission which is coming to decide your 
political future. 


Org Fik&M STAND. 


This being the real-mature of the nssociation 


offered to India in the: work of determining lier 


political future, can India with any self-respect 
agree to accept the position alfered to her? The 
answer that 1 venture to suggest is an emphatic 
negative. It is n very encouraging sign that 
the determination te refuse to have anything to 
do with the Commission nt any stage or in any 
fann is receiving such universal acceptance 
from all parties and organizations and all 
sections of the people. If Government have any 
political wisdom they onght to read correctly 
the great siguifcence of the phenomenon that 


the fast month has revealed, It ts not merely 
the fre-eaters and irreconcilables who are resist- 
ing the Commission us amonnced, Foremost 
in the opposition are many disting lished Inilíaris 
who undeterred by mny populur.clamour uud at 
considerable personal sacrifice, enme- forward to 
work the Reforms Act ut a very critical period 
andl <teadfastle pursued that policy becanse they 
conscientiously Télievell it to be m the best 
interests of the country. Hf these people arc 
now firmly against the announcement of the 
Parliamentary Commission and feel that they 
cannot conscientiously have anything to do with 
it, those In puthority mist pause and think and 
think wisely instead of dcinding themselves 
with the belicf that the action of these people 
is dictate! either by stupidity of «unworthy 


motives, which the apologists af Government 


are too ready to attribute to them. Onr position 
is plain, The scheme as announcell is tmaccopt- 
able and we cannot tuke any part in it ТЕ 
fresh proposala of modifications are made, we 
are prepared to omsider them with an open 
mind. We have raised cur voice in warning 
ond the responsibility lies heavily on Govern- 
ment. They, the Government, hive to make 
up their minds ап the quicker they do it the 
better cither to retrace their steps and rectify 
the great blunder they have committed or to 
persist in their rnistaken course and work ever- 
lasting harm both to India and to England. 


“InpiA's SOUL p& Nor Tuan," 


Mr. Macdonald is amazed tat we are making 
all this fuss about the exclusion of Indians from 
the Commission. and wre not appreciating the 
opportunities given fò ns by mions af the com- 


mittees of the legislatures and Mr, Lansbury " 


describes — our — ntüitude of '"'nüdeummer 
maties" Tt is во little these people know af 
Indian sentiments and feelings. But whatever 
the Conservative, the Liberal and the Labour 
leaders in Parliament may think, let us tell them 
with a united voice that India's Soul is not plead, 
and that self-respecting India will have n 
to alo: with this Commission in any shape 
form. 
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чо; 


LORD BIREKENHEAD'S CASUISTRIES ON THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 


By Dr. ANNIE BESANT. 


Lord Birkenhead is a remarkably clever man; 
but he has:a fault common to many clever men 
—he regards as fools those who. disagree with 
him. The extraordinarily unconvincing speech 
which he delivered in the House of Lords on 
the Royal Commission can mislead none who 
can distinguish facts from fancies, or who knows 
even an outline of the history of India in’ the 
past or im the present. [at is exumine the 
salient features of the speech. 

Lord] Birbenhead said that he had discussi 
the difficulties of tz problem with two Viceroys 
io An extent indicated] by the statement that it 
would fill several volumes, Every alternative 
to the Parlininetttary Commission had been 
examined, Muy I suggest one oinission? The 
discussion by Parliament o£ the Conmnonwealth 
of Iudin Hill, drafted by a National Convention 
composed of members of the Legislatures of 
| India with 19 outstanding Indians not then in à 
Legislature, sucli as the ex-Law Member in the 
Viceroy's Couticil and a Privy Councillor of H. 
M. the King. Though this Bill has been read 
twice in the Commons’ House and has been 
officially adopted In His Majesty's Opposition, 
Lord Rirkenlead's eager scrutiny has overlooked 
it. It chiims Dominiou Status for Indian, If, as 
be pretends later, his offer ts still open, why 
does he Not how examine that Rill? Or is Lord 
Birkenhead quick to promise. and slow to 
perform ? | 


Mummers ор ти COMMISSION, 


l need not trouble about the members of the 
Commission proposed ; presumably they were tlie 
| best that Lori Birkenhesd could find who ful- 
“filled the only necessary qualification imposed. 
of having no knowledge of ludiatr conditions. 
| Lord Birkenhead said they are an '' exception. 
ally intelligent. jury "—althotgh appareritiy 
they needed Tittle biogräphiċs to introduce them 
to the Lords—and the word " jury " is well 
chosen, for a jury sits on a corpse or à criminal 
—5 diginified position for Indis, a Nation which 


it Claiming her birth-right of freedom. How- 
ever, as she boyeotts the Commission, the Ire 
telligent jury will not sit on her. 

It ts news that when the British merchants 
appeared in India, they found it "а собу 
discordant and dissentient: within itself, of wur- 
ring sects, with no prospect of nm stable and 
unified dominion.” Elizabeth signed the first 
inetchant charter, ad shé had tortured and 
pressed to death Roman Catholics, as ber pre- 
dessor burnt Protestants, while Akbar ruled 
over a mighty Empire, employed! impartially 
Hindus and Mussalmans, and held religious dis 
cussions every week in his ownt palace One 
of the southern kingdom of Indis had lasted for 
a thousand vears before the Company destroyed 
it. India is about as large ñs Europe without 
Russia; was Europe se peacefil, anil ao free 
from religious Hirmoil and shocking persecutions 
that it can cast a stone at India's far better con- 
ditions? With sucha past is Britain fit for Self- 
Jovermnent? This is all mere camouflage, Tri- 
peating falschoods often disproved. 


NAVY, ARMY AND CIVIL- SERVICE. 


Then Lord Birkenhliead asked : * Do you desire 
the withdrawal of the British Navy, the Army. 
end the Civil Service?" As regards the first 
two, "" Ves, as soon. as India is allowed a Nayy 
und a Merchant Service, with Marine Insurance 
Companics of her own." Indian ships sailed ap 
He Thames, some centuries ago, and the ship- 
builders of Dritain obtained legisliton which 
destroyed her ship-bnilding and her Marine, 
Yes, as to the Army, a8 soon us ‘Iniinng are 
permitted to hold commission in the Artillery, 
since gumners are helpless without the officer's 
calculations; as soon as Indians re allowed to 
be trained as pilots of aeroplunesz without Erow- 
ledge of long range: artillery anil aeroplanes, 
India is helpless to. defend herself, How age 
Lord Birkenhead mock her helplessness, while 
the Imperia] Government bars her way- to-self- 
defence? Will nity Lord. Birkenhead choos gs 
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his Commissioners: persons: who know nothing 
of the grievous wrongs inflicted on India by the 
British Government? -As to the Civil Service, 
it finds a: comforteble field for the highly pail 
employment of young Britishers while India 
finds the “foreign yoke ‘intolerable, as Mr, 
Asquith said, when he pictured the results. of 
defeat in the carly dars ofthe war. As to the 
warring sects, Hindus and Musalmans lived to- 
gether for welbnigh тодо vears without exter- 
типан tach other, nnd the riots of to-day, 
which Hritain does not prevent, are due to her 
device of communal electorates, wherein Hindus 
am) Muslims are pitched against each other. 
Under Home Rule these riots will be as rare as 
they are in the States governed by Indians 
to-day. 


CowxENAL DIPPERENCES. 


"Then, Lord Birkenliead played on the difer- 
ences between Findus ший Miusashmans, But 
those differences nre religious, uot political, 
Do the endless sects in Christianity connote 
politicnl-antagenisin? If so, why not in Britain 
a hundred communal electorates? How can a 
‘Roman Catholic represent Protestants, or an 
Anglican a Dissenter? It ds not so long since 
Protestants turned Romat Catholics out of their 
houses im Liverpool amd burnt their furniture 
in the streets. Britain has sensibly ignored 
religious differences in the political field. Why 
does she inflame: them in India? Her Govern- 
ment is neither Hindu nor Musalman, but 
Christians, an outeaste for onteastes, an sbori- 
over religions in which she does not. believe, 
Then she pretends, by her Secretary of State 
that in ^a Commission to examine political ail- 
vance lor retrogression?) she must have a 
Muslim to represent Muslims, а Hindn for 
Hinilus, a Sikh for Sikhs, «a Christian for 
Christians, nt outesste for oulcastes, an abor- 
gine for aborigites. In a British Commission, 
sav for Agriculture, would she have men who 
know nothing of agricultural conditions, but an 
Anglicun, a Roman Catholic, à Jew, a. Frec- 
thinker, an Atheist, a docker, a. costermonger 
and a beggar? This is the kind of nonsense 
which Lord Birkenhead poured out to inflmence 
the House of Lords, 

If he wanted a few facts, let him know that 
a Misalman was the President of the National 
Congress, and that the leading Mnsalmans of 
India are standing shoulder to sholder in the 
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National Boycott of the Commission. As fot 
"untouchability'* what has Britain done for it? 
Now that the Educational Ministers are Indians, 
and primary education is free, Government 
gmüts are only made to schools that admit 
"untouchables," and just now the great 
Paichiappa's College at Madras is admitting 
"untouchables'" on epal terma Lord Birken- 
head urged that Government did net wish to 
affront Indian opinion : 


lt is all very well to 
.  dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick | 
me downstairs? 


New BapcGE or SERFDOM. 


Lond Birkenhead is going to give us Com- 
inittess, “‘corisultative’’ Lodies, suitable to s 
aubiect Nation. The chief Committee is to be 
appointed by the Council of State and the Legis 
lative Assembly—in which the Government and 
its nominated members have a large minority- 
Active and ingenious. lobbying, with suitable 
premises and hints aod flatteries, may «easily 
inm this into .a majority, and then Lord Birken- 
head will be able to say thut "the country" 
accepts his plan. Will! these Commitices have 
access to all records shown to the Commission ? 
Wil their report be given as müch weight ns 
that. of the Commission? Or is it à mere 
device offered witi: pretty promises, ‘imde to 
he hroken," «ince Lord Birkenhead says; their 
proposals are to be analysed and eriticised, atid 
сап be accepted or rejected, The official report 
ie to be the hasis ol legislation. — Nothing їп 
sistent with that has any chance of aceeptance 
Parliament is to take the new Constitution, not 
India. Риген could aecept the Australian 
Constitution -and pass it- inta Inw, But an 
Indiun Constitution must be made by Parliament 
and accepted by. India, It will only he a new 
badge of our serfdom; British wisdom is to devise 
it; India is meckly to accept. Happy were our 
men whe died in the trenches, in Gallipoli, in 
Palestine, in every theatre of war. They died, 
dreaming af Liberty for the Motherland, What 
слике had they to die to save Britain from iti 
vasinn? ‘They believed in British gratitude, 
Nine years and a half have passed since the 
Armistice was signed, and Freedom is not yet 
insight. The Al-White Commission will retain 
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us in subjection, А significant word comes at 
the.end of Lord Birkenhead's speech. The gov- 
emment will not budge from their "central 
scheme." "There will be no risk of "two reports 
proceeditig from two Commissionis. ® That is: 
tlie Committees, or Committee are subordinate 
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bodies; they may chatter, but there will be no 
report from them; They must know their place 
mul keep im |t, 1t is suggested that we-should 
get mote by not boycotting the Commission. 
May be. But nian does not live by bread alone. 
At least we will keep our Honour. 


THE POLITICAL PROBLEM IN INDIA, 


By Sir ABDUR RANIM, 


K.C.5.I, 


(Ex-Member, Bengal Government), 


Those who wish to boycott the Parliamentary 
Commission that has been appointed because 
ib isa denial of the claims of India's politiciaws 
to determine the country's constitution cither 
solely by themselves ór in co-operation ou equal 
enil responsible terms (include myself in the 
latter category) and those who are content with 
a purely British Commission have. equally to 
make up their minds on the principle on which 
the Indian. constitution is to be based and the 
form .of government which they want. [t j to 
help forward that object that 1 wish to discuss 
some of the salient aspects of the momentos 
problem with which our country is faced. "Ihe 
fact is that though Lord Birkenhead for the last 
three years has been giving his most anxious 
consideration to the question of os purely 
Parliamentary Commission, he never thought of 
consulting Indian opinion either by publishing 
his views or by taking into his confidence pro- 
minent Indian politicians, Whatever might have 
heen his intentions or those of his colleagues, 
there cannot be the least doubt rhat the delj- 
berate exclusion of Indians from the Commission 
and the way it wes done involves an under- 
rating of the value of Indiam co-operation, 
verging on contempt. Tt is no wonder that the 
British (Government's action has heén regarded 
as nn insult to India and as connoting sn 
ominotns departitre from the hütherto professed 
policy of eo-operation and partnership. But 
s mere boycott of the Commission will be im 
effective unless it is substantially unanimous 
and is further backed by a successful effort to 


evolve by agreement of tho leaders of diferent 
Important communities ond political partic a 
suitable, workable constitution, Otherwise tlie 
seli-determitiation which we claim leads ns no- 
where. So far as [ have leen able to gather 
this ts the attitude of the Mussalman community 
and I believe men of divergent schools of 
thonght agree with me im this respect, 1 teave 
out of acconnt those individuals who cannot or 
will tet think for themselves umd with the brand 
of Mir Jafar on their foreheads are too happy 
lo say anna ta saddagna |I believe! L 
ackuowledge)! to whiatever the powers that be 
may propose, 

The central question which has to be decided 
under Section BAA of the Government of India 
Act of rote is ns to “‘whether and to what 
extent it is desirable to establish the principle 
of responsible government in India or extend, 
modify or restrict the degree of responsible 
government then existing thercin.”’ T wish at 
present to deal with some of the broad aspects 
of this: momentous issue, for it is possible and 
mdvisabie to postpone consideration of these 
specific problems which would emerge once the 
principles om which the future constitution of 
Indian is to be determined ate settled. The 
terms of Section BJA af the Government: of 
India Act and of the Preamble are open’ to a 
wide interpretation, bnt à careful analysis af 
the actual position would show the real limits 


within which the enquiry will he practically 


confiried. Tt has heen suggested by some- im. 
pulsive constitution-makers that the whole ques 


iro 


tion ne to the form of futwre government im 
Tndin should be treated as an open one and that 
the British Parliament has a. clean slate to write 
on. Ihave mo doubt whatever that this is not 
so. In my opinion the question whether India 
is to haye responsible government is closed by 
publie pronouncements of British Prime 
Ministers, Secretaries of State for India and 
Viceroys, and above all by the facts of the 
situation and the tities and to disregard them 
eouli he the merest cynicism and folly, At the 
жапе time it would be a blunder on our part 
tü permit ourselves to be off our guard in any 
way with respect to the fundamental question 
and jet our attention he engrossed with what ts 
in their essence matters of detail, however 
important, simply because they have been the 
subject of communal controversy. We must 
fitinly refnse to be led away by any sort of red 
herring that may be drawn across our path. 
We know that the British Parliament will 
decide what the future constitution of India is 
to be, The crucial. question 3s how is that 
going io be determined. It obviously cannot 
be determined by any a frion rexsoning, for 
no form of government has yet been established 
by such a process. The factors and dota on 
which s government is built are not amenable 
to the lomic of the theorist. The present Gov- 
ernment was established and has heen main- 
tained ever since by the resources. of British 
pris and diplomacy securing the submission or 
Bequiescence of the people, In the search for 
a stitable constitution the past history of India 
can be of little avail, bv reason of the fact that 
ancient Inilia had no such thing and the form 
of government that hail been in vogue being 
disrupted by the operation of natural forces 
came down like a house of cards as a result 
of the onslaught of a body of British merchants. 
Tn that portion of India at feast with which we 
are mainly concerned, a revival of the regime 
of Rajahs nnd Padshahs, however great or wise 
ns rulers some of them might have been, must 
be ruled out under the present conditions as 
nuüthinkabhe. “The official or bureaucratic fori 
of administration which was elaborated by the 
British on the foundations of certain simple 
Moghul institutions never remained in a fixed 
or immobile state, A body of ever-changing 
foreien rulers with no permanent stake or 
interest in the country deriving their authority 
from and being responsible to a Power residing 
thousands of niiles away could never hope to 
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secure round their Government the affections: 
anid devotion of any large cluss of the people, 
‘The more aystamatized and comprehensive such 
a Government became in its activities, it felt 
more and tore the need of sending down roots 
in the country, Fron time to time therefore 
consistent and steudy effurts lad to be maie 
by prudent, farsecing British statesmen to 
éngraft on it inatitutions founded on the prin- 
ciple of responsibility to. the people which were 

essentially and necessarily opposed to the basic 
oficial ‘system, Cta Legislative Councils, 
nrunicipalitics, district and local boards, seli- 
roverning niürverssties, ete. 

Tlic inevitabile result has. been that the 
bureaucratic idea of non-responsibility to the 
people of the country has heen growingly felt 
to be a jarring: anachronism producing more anil 
more difficulties every day, (ne has to watch 
the proceedings of a few sittings of any of the 
more important Legislative Councils. to realise 
how the principle of bureaucracy is wholly 
unable nowadays to maintain its routed against 
the principle of responsibility. 
pathetic to see able and courageous men. toing 
day after day to defend and mave ns mmidi of 
the oli] system as ther possibly can, bat It is 
evident that they cannot shake of the contis 
tion that they are struggling against ovcr- 
powering odds. There are indeed some poops 
who seem to think that Mr. Montagn and Lori 
Chelmsford bv transferring some of the diepart- 
ments of Government to the administration of 
representatives of the people and eniarging the 
functions of the legislatures introduced a new 
principle: Tits, however, is mot the: inct, 


though they introduced responsibility in 3a wider = 


sphere of Government and greatly widened its 
basis so that the idea of self-government: spread 
among far larger circles of the people. ‘That 
no doubt helped tó focus and intensify the 
conflict that liad been going on between the 


F 
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two principles, so that it was almost with à — ' 


prophet's vision that the framers of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act provided for a thorough 


examination of the situation at the end of tem. 
years, It is now ntnavoldable that the. conflict 
of the two antagonistic principles should he. 


removed as far as possible and there can he no 


doubt that the decision must be in favour of 


discarding the hitresuctatie <vstem and es 
talilishing on a firm and wide basis the 
principles of responsibility te the people. 

The Preamble to the Reform 


Act of totg: 


It is indc — 
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recites that the British Parliament being vested 
With respansihility for the welfare and advance- 
ment of the people of India sumet determine tlie 
time and manner of each advance. It further 
recites that there i& to be a gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions with a view 
to. the progressive realisation of responsible 
fovernment, This is more or less a repetition 
of an old formula according te which the British 
regime in India has been professedly expanding 
its netivities in this country though put in a 
somewhat new garh. The real question is how 
inr this- ‘gradini progress’ and ‘progressive 
realisation’ has pone on and where it has landed 
us. This is not 10 be-answered by any matlic- 
mutical calculation nor by a mere array of 
figures and statistics. It is said: “Oh, look 
at the mass of illiteracy in the country—how 
cun we expect that any wide system of franchise 
wil be properiy utilised. The true reply is 
“Hut this state of things only discredits the old 
system. Direetly the people have power over 
Covernment they will naturalle sec to it that 
they get the benefit of education. and tinis 
improve their chances in life.’ The statesmen 
of Europe for instance never waited ший їйгє 
masses became wholly literate before instituting 
representative government, Similarly it is 
objected: “How a large and influential class 
of politicians have deliberatelv refused to avail 
themselves of the opportunity for service 
secured to them under the Administration," 
Thè answer 19 obvious. Except one class of 
politicians-all the others have done the best 
iovally to make the most of the Government of 
ша Act. But it has to be admitted that the 


_ inherent difficulties af the present system put 


Йе 


too much strain even бп their best-intentioned 
men,—rmen wTio always strove to look at. things 
in the most favourable light atid persistently 


endeavoured t0. summoint the obstacles in: their 


path. ‘The fact is that the present system docs 
not concede to the representatives of the people 
power and opportunities to enable 
them to achieve any stihstantial good work and 
on the other hand expects of them to aipport 
officials who are not responsible to the people 


even in measures which mipht seriouslv injure 


the peoples’ rights and liberties or grossly 
Outrage their feelings and sentiments, | 

Tt wil doubtless he urged that the Hostile 
inter-communal feeling that tus lately found 
such disastrons expression is a ħar to any forim 
of responsible government. ‘This at first sight 


‘true character and significance: 


mRovetriment 
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would appear to be a formidable diffenlty but 
it i& necessary thst we should appreciate its 
lithe rcfléc- 
Hon wold show that the ar üt first of all 
overlooks certain facts:and secondiy that it only 
ruises the question as to the need for certain 
Trecaiitionary measures in the constitution and 
capecially the way in which the legislature is 
to be constituted and not against India's fitness 
for respensible government. To begin with it 
must be borne in mind that the commuimal riots 
take place and have been in’ fact taking place 
for many years past owing to a conflict of 
religious or supposed religious rights mainly 
among the masses of the people Until, say, 
ebout 5 years ago, there was no political motive 
behind these riots, but latterly a certain. class 
of politicians haye purstaded themselves that 
the community weaker|in wealth, orgatiisation 
and iniluence-with the executive authorities 
might be made to: submit to the domination of 
ihe community stronger in these respects, while 
on the other hand a class of men among those 
whe do not beliove in the desirabilitw of self- 
in India would maturally be 
etlculating that the community which finds it 
more or less helpless against the other com- 
munity chiefly because of the lntter's ascendancy 
In the Government would ultimately come down 
on their knecs and pray against a further 
devolution of power on a. people who exit do so 
much mischief with the modicum of power they 
are tow suffered to exerci, "The undesirable 
fact is that this communal warfare fs been 
raging in all its fury under-a regime which is 
not responsible to the people of the country 
even though it is powerful and resourceful 
tnough to suppress all such strife without 
сиу, The question. that has to be asked 
is, Whether when the people are vested with 
real responsibility and the best men among 
them realise the great possibilities which: would 
Шей open out before ther and sce a real chance 
of installing India when the proper time arrives 
among the great and powerful nations of the 
earth, will contmttnal selfishness, exclusivences 
amd hatred disappear, will ther then fully 
appreciate the need for free development of 
talent in cach community and class so that their 
aim will no longer be to cripple or destroy any 
large section of their coutitrymen for the sake 
of some petty communal immedinte gain or for 
avenging some past or present wrong real or 
imaginary? E 


11: 


РР сшшо! be answered without 







answering a further fundamental question, how 
far thue prese menon {s a mere outbreak 
af latent fee bf general animosity between 


the two comuinnitics, which must necessarily 
netuate one community when it sees an oppor- 


tunity or finds itself in a position of advantage 
und power to ill-treat and oppress the other 


commitnity or is it dne merely to à more or less 
accidental conflict of certain religions or civic 


observances and rights which the machniations 
of a class of politicians have been helping to 


spread oll over the land. 1 аш inclined to 
think that the lutter is the case, for if we look 
to the history of Indio when the Muslin settled 
down in the country we shall find tliat mone 
of the wars were of a communal character, И 
Aurangzeb and Shivaji fought each other it 
шиш be borne in mind that each had highly 
trusted oficials of the other community under 
Tus command and that the Muslim Emperors 
anl Hindu Rnjalis more often than not fought 
rivals belonging to their own conimunity, 
Thronehout the whole history of the Indian 
Moghuis and Pathans there was no attempt 
amide fo suppress the- Hindu commrmntitv. the 
surest proof of which ts to be found in the fact 
that: at the present day we find many more 
Tindu, Rajshs-and xamindars than Mnssuiman, 
Nor were the Hindus at any time exciaded from 
the military or civil office even of the highest 
rank. This was very natural os. the Pathans 
and the Moghiuls had made India their home. 
“There wee also a gradual sssimilutiou of the 
two. cultures, Arubie-Persian and Hindi-Urdu 
were developed as a common language in 
North-Western India and the Pathats helped to 
create the modern Bengal language in Bengal, 
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Indeed it is difficult to tell what would have 
evolved out oF the welter of anarchy that 
followed the decay of Moghul rule, if the- 
Aritish had not stepped in and hy their powers 
ful organisation stopped the free play of all 
natural social fovements.. 


Unfortunately caste survived and the 
scrupmlons enforcement of existing customs hy 
the courts of law gave it a further rigidity. It 
is caste unknown in other countries of the world 
which las stood їп the way of an Indian 
nationality keeping the Hindus from е 
Mussalmans and dividing the Hindi community 
itself into a number of distinct units, This 
division of the population of India into distinct 
communities is the peculiar feature of Indian 
social life, which undoubtedly has to be taken 
into consideration in framing o constitution so 
that they may all find opportunities nnd facili- 
ties for self-expression and the minorities may 
lw asstired of effective protection. Surely it is 
not bevond the wi of man bo devise such a 
constitution fer responsible sclf-eovernment. Tt 
may not be an ideal constitution but if to begin 
with at he aceentable and worked with sincere 


goodwill by al the parties concerned it will 


enable ws to advance a good way towards 
realisation of self-covernment. It is also my 
fem. belief that imer à properly devised form 
of representative responsible government -snit- 
able to the actin) conditions. of India and 
provided with every reasonable safeguands 
eguinst oppression hy the majority and assuring: 
to every section of the pepulation tears for 
improving theit condition politically, economi- 
cally ond socially, thé minorities: will be much 
better off than they have been hitherto. 


THE ROYAL COMMISSION AND INDIAN 
NATIONALISM. 


By Mr. Sacacumananna Srsma, Bar-at-Law 
(Fx-Finance Member, Bihar and Orissa Government). 


We are again in Ihe midst of a great political 
upheavel, brought about by the announcement 
of the appointment of an alt-British Comtrission, 
to work out the fitere constitution of India, If 


it be—as many Indians helicve—Hritsin's 
mission in India to act, from time to time, as 
a wholesome and beneficial irritant to the 
growth of Indian Nationalism, then the Tory 
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Government may well be credited with having 
once more discharged that dity eiicctively, It 
‘is not surptising, therefore, thar having made 
а careful survey of the nuüprecedented situution 
50 created, educated. Indiaus have felt it to һе 
thet duty to state as clearly as they. can their 
position and opinion at this juncture in the 
history of their country, Puldie opinion seems 
to be almost unanimoits that the appointment 
oi an exclusive British Commission cau not 
but be regarded às a studied and calculated 
uffront to India and a direct challenge to 
Indians in the matter of their indefeasible right 
in assist, on an equal footing with British rc- 
presentatives, m the shnpinig of the future conse- 
Hitution of their country, It would serve no 
necinl purpose at this stage to re-open the ques- 
tion whether a Round 'lable.Conference—such 
a4 public opinion demanded—or a properly 
constituted Royal Commission would have been 
the most suitable machinery for the purpose, 
However that be, there i$ general agreement 
that the kind of Commission the British Gov- 
crumnent have cliosen to appoint is по ошу 
highty arbitrary and grossly unfair to the 
inherent rights of the people of Indis, baut thai 
it is an arrogant assertion of. British: Imperialis 
aud an absolute negation of India's right to 
take a prominent part and assist materially in 
the framing of her own constitution. 
popular demand on the subject stands embodied 
iit. resolutions twice- adopted hy the: Lecislative 
Assembly, with almost the onanimous concur- 
rence of the elected Indian members: But 
apart from that, it is. indisputable that all 
political parties and communities in the country 
Hod miade it übundantiv. clear that they insisted 
upon Ihe appointment of suitable Indian re- 
presentatives, of equal status with the British, 
on any Statutory Conmission to be cotsstituted, 
In the circumstances; the total exclusion of 
Indians from tie Commission is an arrangement 
which—howseever couvenient of acceptably i 
may be from the British standpolitti—is not ane 
in which any self-respecting Indian can at all 
acyticsce, much less accept as the final decree 
| of Fate; for every thinking Indian feels that 
(it the words put into the mouth of Shylock 
by Shakespeare) His Majesty's Government 
have but ‘scored my nation," 

In coming to this conclusion educated 
Indians have done—what they have been re- 
peatediy asked io do viz, kept in view the 
scheme "as a whole," and have carefully con- 


The. 


пз 
Р | а Е 
sidered the proposals about the Committees of 
the Central Legislatures and the Provincial 
Councils, on: which His Ex the Viceroy’ 
and: the parliamentary lead '€ expaliated. 
iu them statements stid- speeches made in- con- 
neclion with the appointment of the Commis- 
sion, Hut it is clear on the face of it thatthe 
members of these Committees will not at all 
have (he status—even eyer. so remotely—ot that. 
oi the members of the Conimission, They will 
not have—lor thee caunóot bave ass outsiders— 
amy access to thie notes, minutes and otlier coni- 
hdential documents which will be submitted to. 
the Commission. by the Central and the Pro 
vincial Governments, and will thus be unable 
{ior want of inside knowledge) tù neet the case 
that muy be attempted to be made out against 
var political progress. Nor will they have vote 
ur even any controlling voice im formnliting 
the Commission's. zecommendations—thie 1 
[used Committees being purely consultative 
Duties: At best, these Committees. will but say 
their say and ther. await the acceptance or the 
rejection of their views, just as the Commission— 
or later the Joint Parliamentary Committes— 
may please. In amy opinion, therefore, om more 
humiliating a position for these proposed Com- 
hiittees of the various legislatures could possibly 
be concetved, and [ shall be surprised if a large 
number of members of the Central and the: 
Provincial legislatures woul! be found willing. 
to exercise their right for this purpose. For 
these reasons. the educated public was justified 
in having nnhesitatingly expressed jts convic~ 
Hon that the- Commission is wholly miaccept- 
ahle to the thinking and politically-minded 
Indians, and as it has been constituted on the 
principle ofa complete boycott of then, no self- 
respecting. Indian can or should have опур. 
to do with: it, the best course Hus obviously 
being to leave it severely: alone; 

But the grounds set forth for the extras 
ordinary, indefensible and abjectionable course: 
adopted by the British Government are calculat- 
ed, in mv opinion, to stil) more deepen the 
sense of India's jprievance, To. say—as. Mr, 
Paidwin did in tle Honse of Conimons—that! 
the absolute exclusion of Indians js “a broad 
question of principle," is: bad enough in all 
consgieuce. Tut to have bracketted—as His: 
Excellency the Viceroy has done—the demand. 
for Indian representatives with that af the re- 
Presentation of the British services and fo say 
that if the former were tú bo appointed the 
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latter al&o must, of necessity, be given repre- 
sentation on the Conmissign—in other worda, 
the assertion tm the framing of the Indian 
constitution " representatives. of the people 
of this country should enjoy no better or 
higher a: status than that of the British 
services—is justly regarded as adding insult to 
iijury, since it enunciates t proposition which 
Indians can never accept as politically sound. 
Аз for the view propounded that Indians had 
to; be excluded as they are bond to be biased 
in favour of their claim to self-government, can 
it not be asserted with even greater show of 
reason that British representatives—albuit they 
be members of Parliament—are ny less: interest- 
ed, hy reason of their conscious or unconscious 
lias, im retaining Britain's hol! over this 
country, and are this not qualified for their 
task, imless it be in co-operation on equal. terms 
with Indian representatives of equal status with 
them? Read between the lines, the Viceregal 
pronouncement and the statements of the 
parliamentary leaders: and others—inelnding: the 
supporters (in the. British. amd the Angle 
Indians press) of the Commission, as constitut- 
ed—ecleariy imply that the view underlying the 
appointment of the exclusive British Commis- 
sion is that the question of the political progress 
of India is one to be determined by the British 
Parliament and the British Parliament aloe; 
and in which, therefore, India can not expect 
to have lot or part. I emphatically join issue 
with this view and repudiate ану such nn- 
warnuitel ‘assumption, On the contrary, I 
maintain that although the British Partiament 
шау ‘enact legislation for India—as it did for 
Canada, Australia, South. Africa and (last tut 
not least] Ireland—the scheme to be embodied 
many Indian Reform Bill must te ane which 
should have heen evolved as the result of the 
joint deliberations of Indian and British re 
prescitatives of equal status as members of a 
Commission, acting together on cqual footing, 
with equal powers and privileges. Lastly, if 
а mere expected unanimity of opinion be the 
eriterion in the appointment of the Commission— 
which, it has been said ad nansewm, would 
hove been jeopardized by the representation of 
it of Indians—it would be distinctly interesting 
(p haye it authoritatively declared whether Sir 
John Simon (the Liberal leader) anil his six 
colleagues, drawn from the Conservative and 
the Labour parties, Have already given, in any 
shape or form, ai widertaking or an assurance 


ef presenting a unanimous Report! "Thus pnt, 
Hiis proposition lis but to be stated to be 
rejected, | 

Surveying the situation carefully and 
nuxioidSiy, it seems that the British Govern- 
ment have but taken advantage of the. tnfortu- 
tate prevailing communal tension in the country 
lo appoint go purely Rritish Commission pt a 
tune when they believe our political forces to 
be nt the weakest, amd they evidently connt 
upon the division in tho Nationalist ranks to: 
beable te work out a scheme which would per-- 
petuate their held upon the country. Further, 
the statement of Sir Jobn Simon thet “the Com- 
mission will not go to India with the idea of 
imposing Western ideas on constitutional re- 
forms from without," seems to me to be highly 
significant amd pregnant witb the suggestion 
that under the guise of restoring or reviving 
some alleged indigenous system un attempt will 
be made to abrogute even the meagre Reforms 
already introduced. At any mite, the constitu. 
Hon of the Commission—the persoiic! of which 
hes heen justly subjected to aitimadyersion by 
the London Ofsereer and even by some of the 
leading  Anglo-Indian papere—can leave no 
mantier of dogbt in the Inhan mind that there 
is not cven a semblance of penttineness to 
accelerate the pace of India's progress towards 
the goal of responsible government. [In the 
circumstances, the only proper and dignified 
course open before a self-respecting people can 
be ta have nothing to do fot anv- stoge or in any 
form) with the Commission, precisely in the 
хате way a5 ihe British Government Has chosen 
Hr treat us by our complete: exclusion from a 
body appointed to determine the future political 
destiny of our country, 

Last- but not lemt, f venture to hope that 
this crowning piece of diliberute wrong to the 
self-respect of our country, may drive home. to 
the Indian. people the conviction that the 
foisting of a Commission of this charneter [a 
bnt the inevitable result of our internecine 
feuds amd fretions, nnd that a people-so much 
divided amongst. themselves as the Indians are 
al present, must pocessarily fall victims to the 
machinations of these «ha are vitally interested 
in perpetuating their holl on this country and 
who are, therefore, only too ready to fake ad- 
vantage of any opening in our ranks, Tf the 
appointment of an all-British Conimission will 
even now open the eyes of my countrymen. to 
the irretrievable loss: that India has already 
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Sustained by reason of the working of the dis- 
rnptive forces that иге in the ascendant amongst 
us, nnd make them realize the cssential identity 
of their political interests, dt would bea blessing 
in disguise, It js time, therefore, that our 
comminal strife were at an end, that healthier 
infinenecs gained ground in our publie activities, 
aud that politica) cohesion again asserted itself 
in the ranks of al] publie workers, as also 
winongst the masses, im (he coüntrr. I hope 
that the appointment of (he purely Parliamen- 
tary Conmnissin with its deliberate boytott of 
Indians may prove the “‘soul of poodness in 
things ovil and restore to us our lost ‘political 
unity, by the colescence into one compact body, 
опе solid phalanx, of the various political, 
communal factions in which the Indian body 


polity has disintegrated at present. This is the 
one great lesson that we have to and should 
learn from the action of the British Govern- 
ment її appointing the all-British Commission: 
But there is yet another and even a more useful 
lesson that we can and should learn from this 
incident. Tt is that embodied in the sonl- 
stirring lines of Wordsworth, which all of u: 
would do well ever to keep in mind:— 


"Tis well! from this day forward 
we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must he sought; 
That by our own right hands it 
must be wrought, 


That we must stand unpropped or be laid low, 
О, dastard, whom such foretaste doth not cheer! 


A BRAND OF INFERIORITY AND A NATIONAL 


By. Sig P. S; SIVASWAMI IvER, K.c.s.1. 
(Ex-Member, Madras Government). 


When the appointment of a Statutory Com- 
inission was announced by Lord Irwin in a 
lengthy communique, it was received with wide- 
spread fechings of disappointment and dissatis 
faction, The opinions of many publie men 
were expressed on the proposals, and 4 large 
number of these were in favour of a complete 
boveott of the Commissión. 'The pronounce 
ment of an adverse verdict and the declaration 
of an intention to boycott the Commission were 

deprecated by the authorities in Eugland and 
by the-Anglo-Indinn press, on the ground thot 
the public were not im full possession of the 
reasons which had led the Imperial Govern- 
tment to decide upon a ptircly Parliamentary 
Vointnission. It was stated that, when the 
reasons which weighed with the Government 
in dts decision were made known to the public 
in due eonrse, our leaders would find that there 
was ample justification. Tor the course taken by 
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the Government and would feel so satished with 

the fairness: and justice of the proposals, that 

they would wish to co-operate with the Com- 

mission. They were, therefore, requested not 

to shut themselves out of the opportunity for 

co-operation, by public expressions of opinion 

which would render it difficult for them. to- 
retrace their steps. The publie waited for the 

explanation. When recommeniling the names. 
of the commissioners to the House of Lord for 

approval, the Secretary of State entered into 
à lengthy exposition of the reasons which 

induced the Government to appoint a purely 

Parliamentary Commission. He was supported 
by all the other speakers in the Honse of Lords 
including the (wo last Viceroys. But the 
Speeches made during the debate in the. Houses 
of Parliament huve convinced few people in this: 
country, except the Anglo-Indian press. F 

im the Anglo-Indiam papers and in the speech 

of the Secretary of State, it is stated that the 
proposals of the Government give a unique op- 
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portunity such as had oever been granted before 
to the people of India to co-operate with Britain 
in treading the path leading to the goal oi 
‘sponsible goverument. They profess to. be 
‘greatly surprised at the want of appreciation oi 
stich extremely liberal proposals by the people 
of thi country. 


Loxn BrkkkSNIEAD's EXPLANATIOX, 


Let ws now consider whether the speech of 
Lord Birkenhead has thrown any new light 
upon the situation or suggests any reason for 
eltering the unfavourable verdict which had 
been pronounced by most people in. the country 
on the composition. of the Commission, "The 
explanation of the Secretary of State really 
comes to this: that under the Government of 
India Act, there is no course open to Govern- 
ment except to appoint a Parliamentary Com- 
mission; that such a body would be the best 
conceivabie instrument for the enquiry contem- 
plated by the Act; that even if the Act allowed 
the appointment of a mixed commission, such 
a body would be. unworkable and inexpedient; 
that subject to these tivo cardinal) principles, 
the Government were willing to allow oppor- 
tunities of the people of. India to represent their 
case properly before the Commission and to co- 
operate with it, and that it would be tnwise 
for the people to throw away such unprecedent- 
ed opportunities for making out their case. We 
mist first-examine the correctness of these. posi- 
tions before we consider the attitude to be taken 
by us towards the Conmission. 


Lonp BikknxHEAD's KrGuT 45.4 LAWYER. 


Lord Birkenhead clainied the right a4 a cons 
titutiona] lawver to give an authoritative inter- 
pretation of the terms of the statutory provision 
prescribing the üppointment of o commission. 
He had to ndmit that there was nothing in 
Section på of the Government of India Act, 
which prohibited the appointment of a mixed 
commission, but he stated that the framers of 
the original and determining Act, when they 
spoke of a commission, contemplated only a 
‘Parliamentary Commission, With due. defer- 
ence to the opinion eof such a distinguish 
lawyer, who once oceupied the position of Lord 
Chancellor, it i& necessary to point out that 
another distinguished Lord Chancellor of recent 
times Jaid down the dictum, that the franvrs of 
gn enactment were those who were worst 
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qualified to inverpret 3t. The golden rule of 
construction oj statutes is not to go behind 
the language of the statute, whenever the miam 
ing is. plain and admits of no doubt. The 
framers of a statute are generally apt fo import 
their own intentions into the construction of 
the statute, which must be based upon whut 
the langwage of the statute means and not upon 
the intentions of the draftsmen or of tho many 
legislators who take part im passing it .— Lerd 
Reading only went so far as to say that a 
Parliamctitary Commission was mot ruled out 
by the statute: There їз nothing in the 
language of the section which prevents. the 
Secretary of State from proposing a mixed com- 
mission for the coneurrence of Porlinment, ‘The 
contention of the Secretary of State that a mixed 
commission is ruled out by the statute is pluin- 
ly inadmisible. 


Tre Moran Rici U ЇхїшАМма. 


Let us sce whether it is moonsistent with 
the principle of parliamuntary responsibility. 
L do not belone to the school of politicians who 
have adopted the creed that Parliament ling 
no right or business to decide upon the form 
of government suitable to this country. I do 
vot hold with Pandit Motilal and bis followers, 
that even Gf the Commission were to: consist 
entirely of Indians, we should still object to 1 
às contrary to the principle of self-determina- 
tion. 1 belong to the party which has nlhways 
been prepared to recognise facts in the face. 
We ure prepared ta admit that it is not possible 
for this country to sequire sclE-government: ex- 
cept with the consent of the Hritish nation and. 
Parliament. But it is ene thing to admit that 
the. Parliament has by Jaw the nltinate atid 
determining. volce und another thing to admit 
that we hnve no right to participate on. equal 
terms with the Membera of Parliament in the 
conduct of the enyniry, which is-à necessary 
preliminary to the decision of Parliament. We 
al] know the legal omnipotence of the British 
Parliament, which can do everything but make 
i woman a mun; but does that negative the 
moral right of the people of India to take part 
on equal terris in an investignution which. vitally 
affects ‘the progress of this. country? Does it 
again prevent Parliament from taking a wise, 
jttst or statesmunlike course? Whatever may 
he the legal rights of Parliament, it showd 
in justice recognise tlie claims of the — people 
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of India to treitment on а footing of 
equality at least in a preliminary enquiry can- 
cerning the gouvernment of their own country, 
The arguments of the Secretary of State about 
the primary and the ultimate responsibility for 
the welfare of this country being vested ex- 


 clusively iv the British Parliament may or may 


enquiries, 


not be morallv or politically sound; but how 
ia that responsibility interfered with by the 
association of indians with members: of Parlia- 
ment in a mixed Commission? Ног, to quote 
the language of Lord Birkenhead himself, what 
Is the function of thi Commission? It is anly 
thit of reporting to Parliament the facts elicited 
by its entquiry and making its recommendations 
us to the fiture.. For the purpose of making 
this report, it is said that what is wanted is 
that the members should be run of admitted 
integrity: and independence without any pire- 
vious conunitments whatever. "To say that no 
Indiius could le found with the requisite inte- 
erty and independence would be арек. The 
claim that the members of the Commission are 
mon who have not formed any previous opinions 
aud enter upon their insk withont any bias is 
а Jorge order upon the gullibility of Tudians, 
aking, for instance, the distinguished editur 
of one of the leading dailies, could it he said 
that he has had no opinions whafever npon the 
suitable form of government for this country * 
Similurly, with regard to the other members 
of the Commission; they ast as public men 


have entertained same opinion or another on 


the subject of this enquiry. Political enquiries 
with a view to the determination of the form 
of government of a country do not stand on the 


‘same footing as judicial enquiries. Neither the 


data nor the conclusions are of the same ondor 
as those we are familior with in judicial 
The interpretation of facts and tho 
recommendation of temedies alike demand в 
large experience of human nature, knowledge 
of the divers: conditions of society anil a wide 
study of politiral phenomena and political 
history. A person would be superhuman, if his 
interpretation of political phenomena or his 
recommondations of politicul remedies were tot 
influenced by his own political outlook, faith 
and sympathies. Itis quite possible that Lord 
Birkenhead. makes such a claim on behalf of 


the members of his Commission and on behalf 


of the members of the British race, but we 
cannot be expected to acquiesce in that view. 
Even among those public men who have ex- 


пт 
pressed themselves in favor of co-operation 


with the Commission, there is no Midian whe 


lias not felt the sting of the total exclusion of 
Indians, 


Боко BrRKiCUHIEKAD'S ARGUMENTS, 


Let os now consider Lord Birkenhead's 
argument, that it wonld not have been possible 
to appoint a representative mixed commission, 
except at the cost of making jt unwieldy and 
at the cost of a unanimous report, We shall 
not reply. by remarking that cven commissians 
of #8 persons have not been unknown in 
England, but it is enongh to. point ont that 
commissions are fot constituted on the-same 
hasts of representation as a Legislative Council: 
Lord Birkenhead has overshot his: mark im this- 
part of kis defence of the deciston of the Gov- 
ernmment. "This is the first time. that we have 
heard of the claims of the aborigines to a. seat 
on acommission. Tt would not be an unwarrant- 
ed inference from the speech, that Lord Birken- 
head and his Government desire to follow the 
policy of ‘divide and rule’ and te exploit and 
excite commmmul jealonsies Woe wish that tho 
same solicitude for the interest of aborigines ani) 
depressed classes aud all races and creeds were 
displayed in the dealings of the present Goy-: 
ernment with Kenya and East Africa. Tt js 
also interesting to be informed that the Civil 
Service has deceply-rooted fiiterests at -stake 
which would he affected hy any reforms and 
that these interests, apart from the interests of 
the country, must receive recognition, before 
any advance could be thought of We cannol 
lelieve tlint the addition of half-a-dozen Indiaus 
моа lave made the commission unworkable — 
But it is said that a mixed commission could not 
produce a unanimous report. Of this there is 
uo certainty. The Lee Commission was a 
mixed one, bot produced! a manimons report. 
Apparently, the Simon Commission knows what 
is expected of (t, and will produce a mmanithous 
report, "The idis that the Government and the 
Parliament will be distracted by divided recom- 
mendations by a mixed commission and wil! 
be unable to make пр thelr minds and come to 
a decision, is not a compliment to the intelli- 
gence of Parhament. 


Єрт ог тнк Troppen Worm. 


If then. the composition of the Commission 
is so unsatisfactory, that even the Mahomedans 
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of the Pimjab and tlie Non-Brahmins of 
Southern India are constrained to express their 
disapproval of it, what should be the attitude 
of the people towards it? In one of his private 
letters, Lord Morlev refers to the uplifted spirit 
of the trodden worm. At least in that spirit, 
we can give answer to the «question, what our 
attitude to the Commission should be and that 
answér isa complete boveott;, In urging a com- 
plete boycott of the Commission, we are not 
urging a boycott of anything clee in the land 
—of foreign imports or of the existing political 
institutions. We are not urging any form of 
Hon-co-operation except with the Commission. 
The distinction is clear as daylight between the 
policy of the Indian Liberals and the росу of 
the Gandhians, of the Swarajists and other 
types of extreme opinion, Some of our Enelish 
friends among the members of the House of 
Lords and among the Anglo-Indian press have 
thought if necessary to warn us against: the 
perilous consequences of the resort to boycott, 
and teil ns that the movement will recoil upon 
us with deplomble consequences like the non- 
cooperation movement started by Mr. Gandhi 
a few years ago. Tt ts somewhat surprising 
that our friends should wot be able to distin- 
guish between. the policy of boycott of the 
Commission only and the policy of boycott of 
other things and of general non-ceo-peration 
with the Government, which have been preach- 
ed to the public by an entirely different. school 
of politicians. These remarks onght to be 
suficient to obviate any misconception as to the 
scope of the boycott which ts advocated by many 
of the membets of the Liberal Party. 


Воусотт ако ттъ BENEFITS. 


The next question to be considered jä 
whether, by: boycotting the Commission, the 
interests of tho country are likely to suffer any 
material injury, or whether by co-operating 
with the Commission any great constitutional 
advance can be expected) For the purpose of 
answering this question, it is necessary to. deal 
with two possible contingencies, ‘The boycott 
ay be either general or partial — That the boy- 
pott will not be universal and that the European 
and Anglo-Indian communities, and possibly 
the Indian Cliristian conimunity, will not boy- 
cott tie Commission, may be taken for gratited. 
Hut the refusal of these communities to join in 
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the boycott will not affect the efficacy of the 
boycott, if it is otherwise general — Assuming 
that all the other comiuunitles join in. the boy- 
cott, the Commission may proceed] with its 
labours, but ita recommendations will lack the 
moral support of the mation. Whatever find- 
mgs the Commission may arrive at and whatever 
recommendations they шау make, will rest en- 
tirely on their own responsibiliry. Tt may, 
perhaps, he feared that by not co-operating with 
the Commission we may lose the mwdvuntages 
that we may otherwise reap. FE do not believe 
that the Commission is going to take any big 
step in the direction. of constitutional reform, 
It i$ practically certain that they will not touch 
the sphere of the Central Government or the 
quesion af defence, and thatthe mtmost they are 
likely to bring themselves io consider is the 
question of provincial autonomy in’some of the 


provinces. They may perhaps consider the 


sholition of the svstem of divarchy, but if ther 
do, they are likelv to revive all the discarded 
devices which were sugrzestel bv reactionary 
Governors at the time of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford ‘enquiry... What lends support to 
these conjectures is the reference made hy Lord 
Birkenhend to. the deeply rooted interests of 
the Civil Service, the necessity for the perpetual 
maintenanec of the British army and the Civil 
Service, the expectation of à unsninous report 
hy the Commission aud the allusion. by Liberal 
politicians te the existence of reactionary eli- 
ments which will obtain a ready hearing, if 


the people: of Imlia йо sot appear before the 


Commission ard make their voices heard, ‘This 
last apprehension implies a disposition om the 
part of the members of the Commission to listen 
to reactionary proposals-and perhaps to act upon 
them. But I do not believe that the President 
of the Commission or even the ‘Tory members 
of it would be so indiferent to their reputation, 
that they wonld be moved by a spirit of vin- 
dictiveness or that they would make recommen: 
dations of a reactionary: chamicter, retrace the 


steps Which have already been tuken along: the 
line of constitutional reform. Even if the Com- 
mission should!’ make any reactionary recom- 


meudutions, there is nothing to prevent the 
people from carrying on 4 bonstitutional 
agitation against it, and, sooner or later, recon. 


sideration will |become necessary, Moreover, 


even if the Commission should take any 
reactionary recommendations and the present 
Government be inclined. to accept them, there 





A BRAND OF INFERIORITY 


arc members. of Parliament whose political 
creed із of й different hive, who should be 
anxious Lo see tiat the good nane of the British 
Government is nòt discredited by reactionary 
measures, 


Pomier Of Divine Axt Rove, 


Let us, however, fssume the contingency of 
(he boycott not being universal and of large 
sections, like the Mahomedans and tho non- 
Brahmins, co-operating with it. It may be 
leared that these sections who will gam thé ear 
of the Commission may urge measures of a 
decidedly communal character and injurious to 
the interests of the nation at large or of those 
Sections of the community which they wish to 
depress. Here again, the fear does not seem to 
be well-founded, The existence of communal 
dissensions ig an undoubted temptation to adopt 
the policy of exploiting them and to follow the 
good oll maxim of ‘divide and rule’, This 
apprehension would not he dliogether charitable 
ta the President of the Commissio or perhaps 
even to the Tory members of it. But the 
public will mot be deprived of the opportmmty 
of criticising any reactionary evidence or anp- 
gestions, unless the enguiry is conducted within 
closed doors. So long as the enquiry. : a 
publíc one, we have nothing to fear. "The 
evidence is bound to be public, and we shall 
have plenty of opportinitics of criticising the 
evidence in the press and during the later 
stuges, when tbe Goveriment will seek to give 
cect io the recommendations by introducing 
the necessary legristition, 


Lorn Tiskesnein’s Gexteosrr. 


It) this connection, it is necessary to refer 
to the yatiited offer of facilities For placing our 
case before the Commission. Lord Birkenhead 
is апш ч at his own generosity aud wonders 
that these Concessions Naye not been appreciat- 
сї. Some of the Anglo-Indian papers have also 
followed еш ar]  nttribute our fallire to 
appreeinte them. to onr density, perversity or 
the disappointment of individuals who have 
beeu chagrined nt nor being invited to serve on 
the Commission, [t is not worth while to reply 
to. the despicable imputation of motives to 
Indian publicists who have advocated the- boy- 
colt, but the charge of density is a cap which 


AND A: NATIONAL INSULT trg 
fits the heads of those who make it against us, 
(hir critics seem to be unaware: that, when the 
Montagti-Chelmsford report was under con- 
sideration and whet the Government af India 
Till was on the suvil, the public had every 
opportunity of presenting their сизе before the 
Southborough Committee and before the Joint 
Select Committee. The facilities supposed to 


be offered by the willingness of the Secretary 


of State to allow the legislatures to elect their 


OWN committees to frame proposals in accord: 


ance with their views and submit them before 
the Commission, do not mean mitch, Ts he 
right in boasting of it as the first genuine effort 
for co-operation hetween the Government and 
the legislatures? Would there have been any- 
thing te prevent the legislature fom appointing 
a committee ty frame proposals: in the absence 
of this generous offer? It has heen. alleged 
against us that we have allowed oursclyes to 
be guided by sentiment rather than reason, atid 
Hiat we are throwing away preat advantages. 
by the refusal of this offer. Lord Birkeühead 
said. that ‘the commtittee sill co-operate ns 
colleagues with the Commission’, Bur in what- 
sense will they be colleagues? What is the 
meaning of colleagues who are not members? 
They will not form part of the jury, they will 
not join in making the report; ar the most, they 
will only he assessors, whose opinions will be 
taken, but who have no tight to see all the 
evidence ineliding confidential documents. 
There is the greatest difference in the world 
between the position of s colleague who las the 
right to share in the inner cotinsels of a Com- 
mission, to know the workings of the minds of 
the other members and influence their сопсЇн-. 
sions. by legitimate: arguntent, ated! the position 
of an assessor. Lord Birkenhead has not ex- 
Wained the details of the contact which will be: 
maintained by the Commission with’ the cote: 
mittee of the legislatures as colleagues. We are: 
evel! told thet the function of the Таан 
Committee is more important than thc Сов 
mission itelf. Tf *0, We need only say that 
we shall be quite huppy te be entrusted with 
the less'importunt function of the Commission. 
Thus-it seems to me that we shall lose nothing: 
und gain little by sacrificing our selF-respeet. íti 
eEoperating with n body with which, even 
though it is charged only with the function: 
of reporters, Parliament reise to allow iu 
to be-nssociated os real colleagiies with a statins: 
of equality їп every sense of the term That 
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Parliament should claim the ultimate right to 
decide our fate may be one of those realities 
of the situation, which we are bound to recog- 
mise, That Parliament should consider ‘that 


collengnes on a footing of equality in Mie pry 
| | а ышна 


Indians have no right to be inclnded аз | 
T 





liminaty enquiry, is nothing less 
of inferiority and a national insult. 


LORD BIRKENHEAD’S SOPHISTRIES ABOUT THE = 
ROYAL COMMISSION. 


By MR. BARKAT ALI. 


For excluding indians from the Royal 


| | “increasing association of Indians in every 
Commission Lord  Birkenhead has sought 


‘Shelter behind the constitutional position that 
the framers of the Act of rarg, under which 
this Coimmission has been constituted, tihem 
selves contemplated the appointment of a. pürely 
‘Parliamentary Commission at the expiration of 
io years. Now this contention is utterly un- 
ssnpporte.| by the language of section Ey (aj of 
the Government of India Act, This section is 
‘as follows:— 


“AG the expiration of то years alter the passing 
of tie Government of India Act 1919 the Secretary 
of State, with the concurrence of both Houses of 
Parlament, shall submit for the appromil of His 
Majesty, the nomes.of persons to act ws a Commission 
for the purpose of thís section." 


Tre Frest Reason. 


The important words to be noted in this 
section ure "Ihe matics of person to act as ш 
Commission" Had it been Mr. Montagn's idea 
to have a purely Parliamentary Commission, one 
weuh] have expected the words of the statute 
tu be "names of members of. Parliament," And 
not "'names of persons," The expression 
"persons'' i generie and comprehensive, amid 
gees not and cannot mean members of Parlia- 
ment exciusively. Leaving, however, the 
langnage of the Act, let us look to Mr. 
Montajgu's own conduct at the time. In pursn- 
ance of his great declaration of 20th. August, 
1917—1n which, for the first time, the goal of 
British policy in India was defined to be the 


branch of the administration and the gradual 
development of -sel-governing institution with 
a view to the progressive realisation of responsi- 
bie Government in India as om integral part of 
the British Empire." Mr. Montagn come it 
to India to confer with His Excellency the 
Viceroy and the representatives of Tiuidian. public 
opinion us to the first step which should be 
taken to. plant. India firmly on the road to res- 
ponsible govermment. When Mr. Montagu s 
came out to Indis lie eame in the company of 
four persons. "Two members of the Howe of 
Lords, one of the House of Commons and su 
Indian, the late Mr. Bluponürsnath Basy whe 
was then a member of the India Council, 
Again, while the Government of India Act of 
19T9 was betng forged, Mr. Montague sent out 
two Committces or Commissions ta Endis—the 
one known os the Franchise Committee. to 
thrash ont the question of franchise presided 
over by Lord Southborough, and the other 
known as the Punctions Committee to deal with 
and settle the question of distribution of sub- 
jects as Central and Provincial, aud again: pro 
vincial subjects, as 'l'ransferred and Reserved. 
Cn. both these Committees Lidian tepresenta. 
tives sat as members with equal status. ‘This 
shows that Lord Rirkerhead's cotttention. that 
Мг. Montacu himself contemplated) n mirety 
Parliamentary Commission cannot le sustained. 
I go further um sav that i is casting a most 
unmerited slur on tho memory of that arent 
Englishman, imbued with the highest traditions 
of liberalism, to suggest that ot the time he wos 
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| giving to Ludis a great Instrument of. Freedom, 
he was also contemplating the appointment of a 
purely Parliamentry Commission irom which 
Indians would stand divoreed as so many 
pariahs deprived of all determining and author- 
tative voice in the framing of recommenilutions 
Tor the letter Government of their ovn country. 


lug Sucowxn Reason. 


The secomd reason which Lord Birkenhead 
has put forward in justification of the exclusion 
of Indians is that. Parliament's responsibility is 
exclusive, amd that Partiament cannot share it 
With unyboede, Now, there are à large timber 
of our countrrmen who refuse to accept this 
position of Parliamett and certainly is not in 
accordance with that principle of selfletermina- 
tion—41he free affirmation of the will of a people, 
their right to determine their own form of 
Government—which British sintesmen so Inudly 
proclaimed and laid stress om, for the grouping 
together of the subject races of Europe at the 
termination of the Great War. Well, I shail 
not enter into z discussion. us to whether Parlia- 
nment's responsibility should be exclusive or 
whether Parliament £hould share it with India's 
»epresentstives. Fo am a lawyer, and lawyers 
bre а усту constitutional, and conservative 
people, I assunie for the purposes of argu- 
ment tliat Parliament's responsibility is exclu. 
sive and that Parliament is the final arbiter of 
India's politica] destiny, But 1 ask, how does 
this fact stam! in the way of and preclude 
Indians fom bheing equal members of Commis- 
sion? After all, and Lord Rirkenhiad admits, 
tliis Commission is a reporting Indy. It is not 
the final judge. Its report has to go to Pariia- 
ment for final acceptance and adoption, Even 
if it had contained Indian members it would 
have still been a reporting body and its report 
wild have to tin the gamitlet of Parliament's 
seceptance, The final word, even then, wonld 
have tested with Parliament, “I'he exclusion of 
Indians, therefore, cannot be justified on the 
| pes of Parliament's. exclisive respousilility. 


Tux Turn REASON, 


I will now consider Lord Birkenhead's third 
reason. Lord Birkenheaidl says thet the total 
population of Indian is appréciably three hundred 
millions, that out of this over seventy millious 
| sre residents of Indian States who have tio sort 


of concern with the Commission, and Huit out 
of the remaining more than two hundred and 
thirty millions only ten millions are the people 
who are politically minded and clamour for 
Keforns—the remaining huving mo conception 
of the Reforms. Lord Birkenhead contends: 
that these over two hundred and twenty million. 
Indians are entitled to be represented and that 
they shall be represented by ihe British members 
of the Commission, Now I fail to sec how can. 
и people six thomsand miles away with no sort 
of racial or politica] or economic er patriotic 
affinities with these 226 millions of India’s sons 
сап represent them and mot Indians who are 
their own kith and kin! As lor the limited 
franchise enjoyed by an infuitesitually «mall. 
rumber of Indians voting in the elections, [ ask, 
who is responsible for this restrictive franchise? 
It is the British Parliament which in the 
exercise of its exclusive responsibility has fixed 
this lintite!!] franchise, Have Indians ever. 
opposed the extension of the: franchise? It is 
tot fair to limit the franchise yourself and. then: 
say that the elected representative {n the legis 
latures of the country are not the representative 
of the 200 million Indians who do not-enjoy the 
franchise. Let Lord Birkenhead give them the 
franchise and then see whether their elected 
representatives stand slioulder to shoulder with 
their advanced Indian countrymen in the 
struggle for freedom or whether they “would 
luok to the British Parliament for the protection 
of their interests: In this counection I &heuld 
nlso like to remind Lord Birkenhead that in his. 
own country ms far back as r8:2 ib was only 
three jer cent. of the population that had the 
franchise. For the first time in 18:2 the pro- 
portion was raised from 3 to 4.5 per cent. In 
roy Diesracli raised it to.g per cent-and in 
1882 Gladstone raised it to rb per cent where 
it remained till the War. So it is not right 
and fuir to twit aud reproach the Indian people 
in the matter of their franchise, 


Tux ForgTH REASON. 

Finally, Lord Hirkenbead’s argument js that 
Indians are at the present moment so badly 
torn bv dissensions and differences that a Com- 
mission representing alsa Indians is not тоха. 
There are, lie says, many divergent in terests ann} 


each of these insists on representation through 


its own member. Allowing that Indians have 
their differences and аге unfortunately warring 
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with each other at the present moment, yet 
eveu this cannot justify the exclusion of all 
Indians from the Commission. In spite of 
these differences I muintain that one could 
easily name more than a dozen Hindus enjoy- 
ing the implicit confidence of their Moham- 
medan and otter countrymen. And, similarly, 
one can ¢asily name a number of Mohammedans 
enjoying the fullest confidence and understand- 
ing of their Hindu countrymen, and any one 
of these could have been easily appointed to 
the Commission. Even the existence of those 
differences, of which Lord Birkenhead makes 
such capital, has not prevented a unanimous 
uproat rising from one end of the country to 
the other asking for Indian representation. 
This spotitancous outburst of national feeling 
is its own reply to Lord Birkenhead’s statement 
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that Indians could not have been appointed to 
the Commission becouse of India’s warring: 
sects, and it should disillusion him, even now. 

1 have thus shown that none of Lord Birken- 
head's reasons can justify the action he has 
taken. Even in the days of beaureacratic rule 
before the Reforms, British stutesimien took par- 
сїйїї care to arrange for Inclia’s direct repre- 
sentation on all kinds of Royal Commissions, 
and, I cannot recall a single Royal Commission 
on Indian affairs from which Indians’ had been 
excluded, Lord Birkenheaid’s act is this the 
greatest ilisservice to the casse of Indo-Dritislr 
co-operation and the only reply that a self-res- 
pecting and politically conscious India can make 
is a general and universal boycott sustained and 
vitalised by ull that is the best and noble in the 
life of India. 


THE STATUTORY COMMISSION AND INDIA’S TRIAL. 


By PawprT? MapaN MOHAN MALAVIVA, M.L.A. 
(Ex-President, Indian National Congress). 


Мап is his own star, and the soul thal can 
Render an honest and a perfect man, 
Commands all influence, all fale ; 
Nothing to him comes early or Loo late, 
Our Acts our angels are, for good or iil, 
Diir fatal Shadows that walk by ws still. 


Dur fellow subjects of Great Britain have 
given one more illustration of their British 
steel frame. ‘Treating with contempt the un- 
enimous ad universal opinion of Indians, 
British statesmen have adhered to their deter- 
mination tot to appoint a single Indian on 
the Indian Statutory Commission! The plea 
of Lord Birkenhead that if he appointed one, 
he would have to appoint twenty is ludicrous; 
his alleged solicitnde for the depressed classes 
is unreal. If he һай honestly selected any six 
Indian representatives the whole Indian com- 
munity would have been satisfied. As regurds 
the depressed classes for the spokesman of a 
Government which has not yet secured to them 


the benefits of even. elementary education, to 
say that he could not agree to any Шиши 
being: appointed to the Commission unless he 
could include a representative of the depressed 
classes in it, ts unabashed hypocricy.. If he 
really wanted to appoint a member of that class 
on the Commission who prevented him from 
doing so? Certainly no Indian would have 
objected to it. But we are now on our trial. 
The world will now wait to see haw Indian 
steel will meet this latest onslaught of British 
steel. Let us demonstrate on this 

that there is an Indian stec] frame also and 
that it can stand n tussit with the British steel 
frame. Lat us show an equally firm determina- 
tion not to go near the Commission. The 
honour of the. motherland demands that we 
should organise and carry out a complete boy- 
cott of the Commission throughout India, 1 
trust that all sons of India will unite in doing 
so, But that alone will not be sufficient. The 
insult has been cast upon us ss a nation, We 
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have felt it as a nation. In the name of every 
thing we hold sacred and dear, let us resolve 
to Hive and act hereafter as a nation. We have 
severely criticised our British fellow-subjects 
for not having done what we consider it was 
their duty towards India, but let us realise how 
much more we ourselves are to blame for not 
doing our duty to our country. It is indisput- 
able that as a rule every country obtains the 
government which it deserves. Have we 
worked and sacrificed cnough to deserve what 
we desire? 


Wanten Deeps, not Worps! 


We have talked a good deal of our right to 
self-government. We have talked much of 
Swaraj sud of fnll responsible government, 
But excepting the short period of about a year 
of the inovement for non-co-operation when 
Mahatma Gandhi and the band of his fellow- 
workers laboured to bring the idea of Swaraj 
home to the minds of the people at large, have 
we heen sufficiently earnest and persistent in 
trying to. seenre self-government or Swaraj? 
How many among us, during the last fifty 
years, have dedicated themselves entircly to 
the task of creatine an irrepressible loye af 
liberty ín the mínds of our people? We have 
had in our own country shining examples of 
patriotism but if we did not remember these, 
many of ms yet drank freely at the fountain 
of freedom which runs through the glorious 
literature of England. We have chanted many 
sonnets of liberty, read soni-stirring essays on 
it. We have had the glittering examples 
before us of our English fellowmen who have 
displayed their manhood in rising within a 
century and a half from poverfy to power, in 
building up an empire over which the sun never 
sets, and in establishing their sway over 320 
millions of us, 6,000 miles away from their 
island home! We have repeatedly heard them 
sing with joy and pride “Rule Britannia.” We 
have read what cnormous sacrifices the people 
of France, England, Germany, Belgium, ete., 
made during the last War. We have read of 
the sacrifices of the people of Japan and of other 
nations willingly made for the glory of their 
respective countries. But in spite of these 
influences working constanfly проп us, how 
mony of us have become liberty-mad? How 
many among ws to-day are imbued with the 
blind patriotism, and the daring spirit of self- 
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sacrifice which have made Englishmen what 
they are? How many with the spirit of 
Mazzini, Garibaldi? How шапу with the spirit 
of the Japanese? of the Chinese? of the 
‘Turks? Egyptians? or of the Irish? We talk- 
of equality with our British fellow-subjects. 
We must make wp our minds that Indian steel 
must equal British stee! before the latter will 
make room for the former. In physical culture 
and courage, in patriotism and public spirit, in 
daring und self-sacrifice, in unity and discip- 
line, in the love of liberty and the determina- 
tion to fight and even die for it, we Indians 
miust equal Britishers to win and maintain 
Swaraj, to have the same freedom and 
opportunity to rise in our own country which 
Englishmen hove in theirs. The painful daily. 
contrast between. the position of power and 
pride which our English fellow-subjects hold. 
over us and our own subordinate position, the 
daily experience of being kept out of power 
which legitimately belongs to us, ought to have 
led us long agu to develop in ourselves and to 
create im the minds of all of our people an 
unconquerable desire to see the system of 
Government which is responsible for this state 
of affairs replaced bv a system of self-govern- 
ment. But it has failed to de so. The condi- 
tions under which we tive have benumbed in 
us the healthy sensitiveness of free men. It 
seems the shame of our present position , does 
not ordinarily hurt ойт souls. It -seems 
Providence itself has from time to time tried 
to rottse tts from our torpor, Tt electrified ns 
when the Rowlstt Act was passed, when the 
Jellianwalla Bagh massacre took place, when 
the Martial Law atrocities were perpetrated, 
when during the non-co-operation movement 
the Government sent thousands of our innocent 
countrynien to gaol, but it has failed to infuse 
us permanently with the full health and spirit 
of free men. 


Tar COMMISSION. 


Following in the wake of all these has. come 
the present rude shock which has once more 
roused ihe nation to an acute realisation of its 
position of shame and degradation. It isa 
God-sent shock, and I appeal to my country- 

men to take to heart the lesson it is meant to 
teach. No people can win or retain their 
freedom: unless they are knit together as a 
nation. We could only be knit together gs a 
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nation if we nude patriotism the political 
teligion of the country. For the sake of God 
and Man let us resolve to do so. Let us vow 
fidelity to the motherland and to our Tellow 
countrymen with the assurance to one and all 
that irrespective of caste, creed or race we shall 
respect their life, honour, and liberty as much 
as our own and shal) not sacrifice the interest 
ef the country for individuasi от сошпиша! 
gums, Let us» become true vatiries- of the 
goddess of Liberty and vow to think, to speak, 
and to act as freemen and free-women determin- 
ed to regain the freedom Of the motherland. 
T feel that a new day has dawned upon mv 
country, 1 feel that if we will realise our duty 
amd do it like men we shall be administering 
our own affairs much sooner than many people 
imagine. 1 regret to say. T have tost faith in 
the-sincerity of the words of British statesmen. 
‘The policy svhich they have pursued and which 
they ate pursuing to-day im this country, 
particularly their attitude in the matter of the 
Indianisation of the army and lastly their action 
in connection with the Statutory Commission 
has created the conviction within me that they 
are determined to postpone the day of the es- 
tablishinent of full Responsible Government in 
India, as long os they can. As it is my belief 
that the continuance of the present system 
Means “a continuous and grievons wrong to 
humanity and India. I] consider that it is the 
duty of every Indian to definitely resolve to 
do all he can to end this system of Government 
AS early as possible. I am convinced that our 
British fellow-subjects will not agree to establish 
full responsible government in India for a long 
time to come, unless we prove to them that 
We are in deadly earnest in demanding it and 
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that we are prepared to pay whatever price may 
be required for securing it; 


My Vision, 


I see the vision of united and free India 
nioving majestically towards power and pros- 
petity as I have never seen before. [ pray to 
God that all may see it and that we should 
all join in a National effort to realise it, If 
we are united our success is assure ‘To 
establish a permamen! unity among us let tts 
purity ourselyes with the fire of patriotism, let 
us-adopt it as our political religion, If we tuke 
ilic vow of fidelity to our fellow countrymen, 
Wedge ourselves to respect the religion, life, 
liberty and honour of others, is we wish others 
to respect ours, if we decide to be just to onc 
another al) cause of disunity will be-avoided and 
harmony and goodwill will pervade the land, 
Our great and glorious country can offer 
sufficient food, enjoyment and opportunity for 
distinction to all her children, If we establish 
seli-Government and get rid of the cnormous 
cost of foreign administration, we shall be able 
to promote the prosperity und happiness af our 
people to an extent few among us ean realise. 
I invite all to Join In this endeavour with prayer 
and the confidence that, ЇЇ we do ao God Al- 
mighty will bless us and. will enable us to bring 
sbout a glorious change in the position of dur 
country 


Let no man falter: no greal decd is done 
By falterers who ask for certainty. 

No good iy cérlain, but the steadfast mind, 
The undivided will to seck the good: 

‘Tis that compels the elements, and wrings 
A human music from the indifferent air, 


OUR ATTITUDE TO THE STATUTORY COMMISSION, 


By Mr. C. Y. CHINTAMANI, Mt. 
(Ex-Minister of Education, United Provinces). 


During the last four or five vears Indians 
of all parties have demanded that the revision 
of the present Constitution should be tnder- 
taken without delay. They have urged the 


reason that the Constitution, has proved so un- 
satisfactory in its actual working that it would 
not he statesmanship to wait for the year 1020 
for its revision, The nearest approach to com- 
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It is am amazing ples that a Commission 
which, according to The Times of London, is 


 plimnce with- this National demand was the 
P appointment in ro24 of the Muddiman Commit- 


tee, whose scope was restricted by a proviso 
that its recommendations were to be consistent 
with the policy, the structure ard the purpose 
of the Reforms. There was a Minority Report 
and a Majority Report; but not only was no 
action taken upon the former, but even the 
more important recommendations of the latter 
were laid on the scerap-heap. Having, dirring 
all these years, spurned the Indian demand for 
early action, the Government hes suddenly, in 
the year of grace 1927, appointed this Commis- 
sion and. in doing so has the effrontery to tell 
us that this step has been taken in compliance 
with the wishes of the Indian people! 

Why has His Majesty's Government resolv- 
ed npon this course now? I have no doubt in 
my mind that it considers the sitiiation in. Indian 
at the present moment favourable ironi ite poin 
of view and adverse from ours. It is not that 
the Government has the burning desire to 
conciliate India, but to retain for itself all 
power in this country for as long a time ‘as 
possible and to render it impossible for a better 
Government in the near future to do something 
more for India than it is prepared то йо. Аз 
idt were not enough to injure the people of 
India by toking this unfriendly action, its 
spokesmen have proceeded with e guilty cons- 
clenece to seek justification for their unjustifiable 
wet, Lord Birkenhead has put forward the plea 
that to put representative Indians on the Com- 
mission would be unduly to swell its size. But 
ene muy tsk whether there have not been on 
previous occasions Commissions and Commit- 
tees without excluding Indians therefrom? 
Lord Birkenliead now invites the world to 
bélieve that citfher there mnst be an Indian of 
every shadé of opinion, every creed, every caste 
and every community, or no Indian at all, It 
is argued ‘as if Mr, Montagu, were he now with 
ns, would not have set up a Commission with 
un Indian element therein. Lord Chelmsford 
and Lord Reading concurred in the view thut, 
according to the Government of India Act, thu 
Statutory Commision was intended to be а 
purely Parliamentary Commission without 
Indian representatives. The whole career of 
Mr. Montagu belies the slumlerous statement of 
Lord Birkenhead that he would have insulted 
the people of India, for whom he spent his 
life, hy setting up à non-Tndian Conimission of 
this character. 


to decide the whole future of India, would he 
batter able to appreciate the. Indian point of: 
view that one providing for representation’ of 
[nilinna; in other words, a purely British Coni- 
mission "would he more pro-Indian than Indiana 
themselves. Even if the Commission were to 
be purely Parliamentary, what was there to 
prevent Lord Birkenhead from imcliding in it 
the two Indians who happen to be members - 
of the Hritish Parliament? ‘The obvious idea is 
that Indians must be shown their place in this 
so-called Commouwealth—that a large majority 
of the people have no voice in the determina- 
tion. of their own future. 

It has been argued by some that we shall. 
be doing a disservice to ourselves if-we do not. 
go even before this Commission, tnsatisfactory. 
as its constitution is. But we would be 
indirectly acknowledging the position of 
inferiority assigned to us, if we adopted this 
advice, We would have, again, no material 
advantage by co-operating with the Commis 
sion. It will ignore our evidence, will make 
the same report which it would otherwise have 
made, but will sav: “We have heard the te- 
presentatives of every shade of Indian opinion, 
given due weight to the facts and arguments 
which have been placed before us and have im- 
partially arrived at oor conclusions,” We 
shall, therefore, be taking upon ourselves a 
share of responsibility for the disservice which 
this Commission is certain to do to India, if we 
io and participate in its work, We should imot 
let them-say that we participated at any stage; 
to any extent, In any manner, 

The point upon which stress has to be laid 
is thnt this Commission will judge Indta on the 
basis of what the enemies of our progress- will 
place before it, The Commission will have 
before it innumerable official papers, minutes, 
memoranda, notes, reports and despatches 
which will all be stabs in the dark. ‘There 
would he nobody on that Commission to elicit 
from any witness the (ruth about the allega- 
tions made in the dark behind our hacks, 
ugaiüst our fitness, our character sm our work. 
It will live to ascortam — what progress nas 
been made in education. But itis a matter of 
common notoriety that during the whole period 
of British rule, the policy has been to: prevent 
mass education to any great extent, because 
mass edocation, «according too Hritish authority, 
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is a political danger in a subject country. The 
Commission is to find out to what extent we 
have shown by co-operation that we are fit to 
be cutrusted with more responsibility. ‘The 
contrary question would be more to the point: 
What co-operation las the bureaucracy extend- 
éd to us in working the Reforms? Tt has inter- 
preted the Act to its own advantage, put the 
narrowest construction upon the statute and 
defeated its very spirit. Mr. Montagu said on 
the third reading of the Government of Indio 
Bill; 

“No Constitution of the kind seems to be 
of any use unless it is carried out by those who 
were responsible for the Government of Indis 
mibehalf of Parliameul in the letter and in the 
spirit, The powers that are reserved to the 
Government are not to be controlled by the re 
presentatives af the Indian electors, must) be 
exercised as though they were applicable to a 
country of growing National consciousness on 
the road to Seli-Government and not as if we 
were administering a great estate." 

‘How does the bureaucracy stand this test? 
I:stuted before the Muddiman Committee that 
after Mr. Montagn’s departure from the India 
Offüce, the Government had not co-operated 
with any progressive section of Indian opinion 
in the working’ of the Government of India 
Act, I declined tà take advantage of the op- 
portumity gives to me bv the Chairman of the 
Committee to withdraw the statement. T 
repeat im r935 that during the last five and a 
half years the British Government, the Gov- 
ernment of india, and the Government of the 
United Provinces have all done their worst to 
defeat the intentions and the purposes of the 
Government of India Act. "They have done 
their best to reserve. power in their own hands 
суеп їп the transferred departments to the 
utmost extent that they possibly could. ‘They 
have filled the mind of every Indian prógres- 
sive politician, every teal Indian patriot, with 
a feeling of disgust that they slionld be acting 
with bare-faced: selfishness: The accused before 
the Commission are the Governments in India 
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and their officers; but the countrymen of those 
very accused are to form a packed jury ignorant 
of the truth about Indian conditions, This is 
the farcical scheme which is presented to us. 

We are told that the Committees. of the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures can do 
enormous good, But they will be merely 
subordinate organisations. ‘They will not take. 
part in the framing of the report of the Com- 
mission; their report will not be before 
Parliament as arn authoritative document like 
the report of the Commission. We are unfit to 
be members of the Commission. How then are 
we fit to be members of its subsidiary bodies? 
Since when have our Legislatures become, in 
the opinion of the Hritish Government, truly 
representative of the people? If they are, how 
is it that the Government rejects their recom- 
mendations for further advance? Наз н mot 
been constantly diuned mto our tars that tre 
franchises are enjoyed by a tiny [fraction of 
the people, that the Legislatures are unrepresen- 
tative and their opinions are mot deserving of 
acceptance? | 

Nothing short of a definite recoguition of 
our position of equality in the Empire, nothing 
short of the practical concession that we must 
be casters im our own house, as they ire 
masters in theirs, nothing short of the сопе 
titution of a Comission according to the terms 
of the Act in which representative Indians will 
predominate or, at the least, be equal in number 
to the British, can ever reconcile amy Indian 
with self-respect, intelligence and patriotism to 
ко before-a body whose very. existence is u 
standing reminder to us oi our position of 
liumniliation in this Empire. Let us lose our. 
selves to find ourselves, We must sacrifice 
smaller for larger things. In the larger 
interests of the country, for tic. honour of our 
Motherland, let us sacrifice such petty 
advantage às we may seente by making te 
presentations before the Commission; but Jet 
us give ourselves no rest and the British по 
Peace ttttless and. until they recognise the 
position that is ours. 


A COMMISSION WITHOUT INDIANS UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


A COMMISSION 


WITHOUT INDIANS 


UNCONSTITUTIONAL, 


By Mr. R. G. PRADHAN, 


In this article I have discussed the constitu- 
tional aspect of the exclusion of Indians from 
the Statutory Commission on Reforms. My 
submission is that the exclusion of Indians 
makes: the Commission unconstitutional. As 
far as I am aware, the considerations which I 
have urged in support of this submission haye 
not been advanced in the numerous comments 
and criticisms hitherto made on the Commiis- 
sion, either in the Press or on the platform; 
aud, though, perhaps, they may not receive 
ready and general agreement, particularly at a 
time when passions have been aroused, 
cool, impartial consideration of the question has 
been overweighted by the supposed exigency of 
carrying on propaganda in favour of a particular 
policy, they are considerations to which Т 
bespeak tle careful and earnest attention cf 
all those who would care to consider, in the 
dry light of reason, the composition of the Comi- 
mission, purely as a constitutional problem, 


GROUND FoR A PURELY PARLIAMENTARY 
COMMISSION. 


The purely Parliamentary. churacter of the 
Commission: is sought to һе justified on the 
ground, inter alia, that the responsibility for the 
welfare and progress of India, and for judging 
the time and measure of her advance towards 
responsible Government rests exclusively on 
Parliament and cannot be shared with any other 
authority or body. Lord Birkenhead in his 
speech on the subject, in the House of Lords, 
said ;— 

“We undertook by am Act of Parliament— 
that Act which substituted for the authority of 
the Company, the authority of the British 
Parliament—Parliamentary responsibility, .. . 
How can any one in those circumstances pte- 
tend that whatever point may be disputable, 
the responsibility of Parliament not only does 
still survive, hut is not an exclusive rese 
potisibility, from which Parliament can divorce 
itself, withont being false to the long and 
glorious history of the association of Englaud 
and. Indía?.................. If Lum right in saying 


that i was Parliament which was responsible 
for that first momentous change which deprived 
the Company of its political activities, if from 
that moment Parliament has been charged with 
responsibility, how can we divorce ourselves 
from that responsibility at this moment? 
Observe it is only eight years since this same 
Parliament, by what is known as the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms, by a great public Act, 
created the constitution which is now to be 
the subject of revisien and reexamination.” 
Other speakers, both in the House of 
Commons and in the House of Lords, who 
supported the Goyerttiment motion for the 
Parliamentary Commission, expressed the same 
views, though couched in different phraseology. 
And the statements made by Lord Birkenhead. 
which I have quoted above may be taken as 
fully, lucidly and correctly expressing the cons- 
titutional position on the matter, as understood 
and taken up by his Majesty's Government. 


Nor 4 Correct Constrirrrionar Posrrion. 


Now with due respect for the of 
State and other members of Parliament who 
lave agreed with him, and for his well-known 
extensive and deep knowledge of constitutional 
law, I submit that this is not the correct cots- 
titutional position, as it really exist» at the 
present moment. And it is not the correct 
constitutional position, for two reasons, cit, 
(1) it ignores and contravenes the terms of the 
declared policy of the British Government as 
laid down in the historic of Ak 
August, 1917, and (2) it ignores the character 
ond implications of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms which a eno 
the existing constitution and which have, in 
principle, substituted for the responsibility of 
Parliament the responsibility of the Indian 
Hlectorates in the domain of the departments 
under the control of Ministers, and therefore, 
at least to that extent, for the welfare and pro- 
gress of the Indian people, In other words, the 
exclusive responsibility of Parliament is no 
longer maintainable in view of (1) the terms of 
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thi pracouneemient of ioth August ror; and 
(2) the partial bestowal of responsibility (how- 
ever qualified end small it may bel on the 
‘Indian Electorates by the Government of India 
Act, лото. Both these reasons I shall now 
cIncidate and elaborate, 


Loan. BIREZNHEAD'S ARGUMENTS, 


In order to urge and prove the exclusive 
responsibility of Parliament, Lord Birkenhead 
has referred to the Act of Parliament whereby 
the responsibility for the Government of Indin 
was transferred from the East India Company 
ta the British Government, that is, to British 
Parliament, That Act was passed in 858; and 
it certainly gives the British Parliament exclu- 
sive responsibility for the welfare and progress 
of India. But that Act is no longer on the 
siutute Book; nor does the policy which 
governed and duspired it, subsist without vital 
modification. The Act is replaced by an 
enactment now called simply the Government 
of Tudia Act, and for its policy is. substituted a 
new one declared in the historic pronouncement 
of August aoth, 1917, and embodied in the Gov- 
ement of India Act 19019, and subsequently 
im the consolidating Act, called the Govern- 


went of India Act. Now, what are the terms 


of the new policy of Parliament which the late 
Mr. Montagu, the then Secretary of State for 
India, announced in the House of Commons on 
oth August, 19:17? It is pot necessary to 
quote them iu full; but those which are ге 
levant to the present issue are as follows :-— 

"T would add that progress in this policy 
(Le of the ultimate attaiument of responsible 
Government) can only be achieved by successive 
stages. The British Government and the Gov- 
ernment of India, on whom the responsibility 
lies for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian peoples, must be judges of the time 
and measure of vach advance.” 


A Joint Responsrmiry, 


From this, it is clear that, rightly or wrang- 
ly, the pronouncement of aoth August, 1917 
‘bestows not only on the British Government, 
but also on the Government of India, the 
responsibility for the welfare and advancement 
of the Indian people, and for judging the time 
and measure of each advance, Such respon- 
sibility no longer belongs. exelusively ta the 
British Government; it is thè joint respon- 
ponsibility of tie British Government and the 
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Government of India. The Government of 
India's share in that respotsibility is clearly 
recognised and lal down in the new policy 
as declared оп zoth August, 19:7. Lord 
Birkenlicad mentioned the Act of 1858; but the 
principle of that Act, viz, the ‘exclusive 
responsibility of Parliament was deliberately: 
modified by this new declaration of policy: 
which admitted the Government of India to a 
share iu that responsibility, 


War rs roe GovienMent oF Inpia? 

Now what is the Government of India? 
Since the introduction of the Indian, clement 
into the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General in 1009-10 the Government of India has 
not been a purely British Agency or authority ; 
it has been a mixed Hritish and Indian Agency 
or Authority. As a matter of fact, the Gov- 
crnment of India means ап authority which 
consists partly of Mritishers and partly of 
Indians. Indians being members of the Gov- 
ernment of India ss mnch às lritishers amd the 
Government of India having been given a share 
in the responsibility exclusively enjoyed by 
the British Government atid Parliament before, 
it follows that that responsibility must now be 
shared both by the British and the Indian 
people. “he responsibility for the welfare ani 
advancement of India, and for judging the time 
oid measure of cach advance to be piade by her 
towards responsible Government is not the 
exclusive responsibility of the British people; 
it is the Joint responsibility of both the British 
und the. Indian people. This is the true 
position; and, I submit, it is the only sound 
position as being in conformity with the terms, 
which 1 have quoted above, of the pronounces 
ment of the 20th August, rg17. And when f 
consider the ideals, the principles, the ideas and 
the spirit that swayed the British people and 
Parliament whe the pronouncement ов. 
made, I cannot conceive that any sich exclusive. 
responsibility could have been claimed and 
asserted by them at the time, 


ResrONSIELITY OP INDIA EngCTORATES, 

My second ground is the partial bestowal of 
responsibility upon the Indian Electorates under: 
the existing constitution. That responsibility 
may he small, the inevitable conditions of 
dyarchy may have made it necessary to subject 
М to qualifications and restrictions, But the 
principle cannot be denied that the Montagu- 
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Chelmsford) Reforms have conferred upon the 
Indian Electorates responsibility for the ad- 


ministration of the transferred departments. 


Defore the introduction of those reforms, it 
wis Parliament that ultimately had the sole 
responsibility. for the Government of India and 
for the administration of every department. 
the responsibility of Parliament for the Gov- 
etument of Trilian, so far as the transferred 


departments. were concerned, ceased to exist; 


in its place, was substituted the responsibility 
of the Indian Electorates themselves. Taking 
the Government atid administration of India аз 
n whole, in relntion to departments which аге 
central, which ire reserved, an! which are 
transferred, the responsibility for them can па 
longer be truly called the sole or exclusive res 
pousibitity of the British people: it is the joint 
responsibility of both the British and the Indian 
people; "The partnership of these. two peoples 
if Not 4 mere ideal; it is not .9 mere theory or 
figment of the imagination ; it is a constitutional 
fact established by the Declaration of 2oth 
August, 1017, and by the new constitrtiot, 
The terms of the partnership may be extremely 
unfair and nnequal; but there can be no doubt 
about the fact of the partnership itself. And 
be it noted that the transferred departments are 
precisely those which have an intimate bearing 
upon the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian people. 


Ax Uxssocxn PROCEDURE. 


lf the reasoning which Ihave set forth above 
Is Correct, the conclusion (o which it leads is 
ohvious, That conclusion is that the position 
taken up) by Lord Birkenhead and the British 
Government in appointiug the present Parlia- 
mentary Commission, viz., that Parlinmnerit is 
exclusively responsihle for the welfare anid 
advancement of the Indian people, atid for 
determining. her progress towards responsible 
frovernment, ts unsound ; that the sommi posi 
tion is that this responsibility rests both on the 
British and the Indian people. 


COMMISSION WITHOUT. ÎNTIANS 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL, 

This. conclusion. Tesis to another, tiz: that 
the present Parliamentary Cammission is uricon- 
slitutional, that ao Commission will he consti 
futional to tohich Tadiane are not appointed, 


Tt would be too much to hope that this view 


which I have endeavoured to propound will have 


any effect upon those in authority p besides, 
things have already advanced far enough. — But 
if my view of the coustitutional aspect of the 


matter is correct, why should not the mistake: 


which the British Government have committed, 
which has already cavecd so much hitternesa of 
feeling and which may lead t fresh develop- 


ments in lodian polities. be rectified, and the 


present Conmmission enlarged by the inclusion of 
teur or five Indians, 


There is one more poit to which T shall 
refer before I conclude. Lord Birkenhead has 
admitted that the clause in the Government of 
Trtia Act, relating to the Cammission, doesnot 
state that the Comumnission must be 4 Parlianign- 
tary one, But from this he thas drawn the 
conchision that the word ‘'Parliamentary” is 
not used in the clause hecanse ft is so obvions 
that the Commission must be Parliamentary, 
Now, I submit that thè absence of the wora 
“Раг1Нипеп{агу** їп the claitse, far from sugpgest- 
ing or warranting the inference drawn bv Lord 
Hirkenhend, im reality supports my conclusion 
that the Statutory Commission to be appointed 
under that clause must be à mixed Commission 
of Britishers and Indians. “The words actually 
used in the heading to that Clause are ‘Statutory 
(not Parliamentary) Commision." Surly, if 
а Parliamentary Comtnission was obwiously 
intended, the natural course for the framer of 
the Act would have been to give the heading 
“Parliamentary Commission," and not '"'Sfatu- 
tory Cormmission'" to the clause. Again, it 
deserves to be noted that the Jomt Parliamentary 
Committee in their comments. on the clarse, do 
not say that the Commission should be Parlía- 
mentary, Uf there was any man who vividly 
and keenly realized the nature, effects and im- 
jilications of the policy declared on oth 
August, 1o17, and subsequently given statutory 
effect to, it was the late Mr. Montagu, and the 
trath of the matter seems to be that te grasped 
the fact that the Commission to inquire into the 
working of the reforms and te report ой changes 
to be made must be a mixed Commission of 
Hritishers and Indians. No  doübt, ‘Lord 
Chelmsford says that he always had in mind a 
Parliamentary Commission. Ни he cannot 
speak for the late Mr. Montagu; and it was the 
latter who was responsible for the framing and 
piloting of the. Government of India. Act, того, 
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MILNER MISSION AND SIMON COMMISSION—A 
PARALLEL. 


By Mg. MukANDI LAL, M.L.C. 


Mo historie parallel for any country con 
ever be found on all fours for anything ; still 
great similarity can always be traced for good 
many things and circumstances amd results. 
“The case of Egypt is in many ways very similar 
to the case of India. But for the last war 
Egypt would not have beet what it is and India 
would have not got what sie got in the way af 
some reforms. 

As &oon as ihe Armistice was signed, the 
inte Saad Zaghin] as the leader ofa (deputation 
af representative Egyptians pressed to represent 
their claim im London just is Mr, C. KR. Dus 
claimed to represent India's case in Dondar. 
Zupghlul's claim was rejected by the Foriern 
Office, though favoured by Sic R. Wingate, the 
High: "Commissioner in Egypt. 

Egypt gave the only answer that o patriotic, 
freedom-loving people could give, The rest of 
the history from the Ume of this rebu up to 
the time of the despateh of the Milner Missin 
is comition knowledge. It isa period connmionly 
called the period of rebellion. ‘The sacrifices 
nnd sufferings of the Egyptian leaders will qo 
down to history a& one of the glorious chapters 
Wi the history of freedom. The passive: resis- 
tence, bowcott and physical resistence, was 
followed by a sort of National Government or 
Committee of tlie Egyptian leaders who placed 
before the British three demands; (1) тосор» 
tion of the Wafd's Mandate, (National Delega- 
tion) ; (2) fon-recognition of the British Protte- 
torte and: (3) replacement of British sentries 
hy Egyptians, 

The British Government replied by proclaim- 
ing an November to, 1919, that their policy in 
Eevpt was to preserve nittionomy under British 
protection and to develop the system of self 
government under Egyptian rile ; to establish 
% constitutional system in which, under British 
guidance, as far as may be necessary, the Sultan, 
his: Ministers, ond the clected representatives 
of the people may co-operate in the management 
of Egyptian affairs i amd finally. to send ‘to 
Egypt a mission to work out the details of a 


colleges ати! the schools. 


constitution; and in consultation with Sultan's: 
Ministers and representative Egyptians to wniler- 
take the preliminary work, | 

A curjots parallel, just as the Zaghinl of 
Indin, Motila] Nehru, is im Londod at present, 
the Hgyptian. Zaghlul was then in Paris. "The 
Nationalists in Eeyyt proclaimed ihe hoveott 
of Milner Mission and a barrage ol anti: 
Pritish. propaganiia: was put up against the 
Mission. And although the President and 
lending members. of the committee of indepen- 
dence were fnterned and Nationalist news 
papers: suspended, yet the members of Ше 
suspended Legislative Assembly and Provincial 
Councils met and protested. And so did the 
Ulemas, the notshles, the Omdetis, the bar, the 
The agitution umi 
protest was so effective that when the Milner 
Mission arrived on December to, 1510, with its 
members, it “fond itself subjected ta a picket- 
ing worthy of Poplar, a boycott that would have 
done credit to Tipperary, anda taboo of Polene 
rin rigour, Its members, even on individual 
exeursions, found themselves colklstoraged bw 
a Frigid escort and cold shouldered bv all and 
sundry. If the legnl memlicr. (of the Mission) 
went to witness a sitting of the Taw Court, the 
bar got op and left in = body. When the 
Liberal member successfully cvaded a tostile 
demonstration at ‘Tata there was actiot, The 
опорі left after three months (March, 

бло), having. learnt more about Egyptian 
Ноа and less about the. Egyptian nation 
than it had hoped, But it had at least been 
wholly convinced us to the necessity of restoring 
ceoperatiim-—a necessity not only political, tint 
also economic.” 

Tet us hope history will repeat itself and the 
Simon Commission will return ‘after three 
months, if not earller, with the same experience. 
And as the departure of the Milner Міо. 
was celebrated then. at Zaghlul's house by five- 
sixths of the members of the Egyptian Leqisla- 
tive Assembly whe nullified unanimously all the 
decrees and proclamations including the pro- 
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tectorate, so may we celebrate the departure of 
Ше Simon Commission, And just as the 
Egyptian boycott had thus brought the conflict 
a stage tiesrer settlement by establishing thut a 
settlement could only be secured by neyatiations 
as between two nations und riot by dictation, so 
will Parliament lave to revise ite opinion and 
constitute the Commission in such a wav that 
Will be acceptable to. us. But we do nat expect 
Parliament to be so reasonable and accommodate 
ing until ehe is threatened by another European 
war. “Therefore; so far as India is concerned 
we shouk) give a cold shoulder to the Commis 
sion of the Seven. Intuxenta and make the boy- 
cott so complete and effective that they will not 
return to India next autumn. Anl, оп ойг 
part, let us place before the British public anil 
The wüarll our minimum demand and our own 
constitition as we would lave И, 

In the case of Egypt, as the result of their 
hoyecatt of the Milner Mission, negotiations were 
opened between the Eeyptians aud the Milner 
Commission in London ; amd the settlement 
arrived at was:—" Egypt was to he recognized 
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asan independent constitutional menarchy: with 
representative institutions and the right f 
diplomatic representation. "The Empire was to 
reserve the right of maintaining n military force 
for the protection of its imperial communica 
tions, which was not to constitute a military 
occupation nor prejudice the rights of the 
Government of Egypt. Even these fiberal 
provisions were rejected һу {Не Egyptian 
Nationalists. And the British Government had 
to viell further and ayre to abolisi the Protec- 
torate at the signing of the treaty. And the 
British Government farther assured the Egyp- 
tans that there was no intention to continive att, 
actual or virtual protectorate. 


In this connection it will be worthwhile to 
mention that in Egypt a party of Independent 
Liberals was formed to carry on co-operation 
with the Britishers but: that proved still-born, 
Let u& hope if any party or group is formed in 
India to cwoperate with the Commission, it 
will meet the same fate. And ndin wili vindi- 
cate her honour iu the most fitting manner. 


WHY BOYCOTT THE SIMON COMMISSION, 


Tur LmrgRAL PagTY'S MANIFESTO ON THE NEGATION OF 
InprA's CLAtt TO PARTNERSHIP, 


The following Is the full) text of the mani- 
festo adopted st the last session of the Liberal 
Federation held ot Bombay which explains the 
attitude and the policy of the party towarda the 
Simon Commission :— 

т. "The Indian Libcral partv having met nt 
the tenth: urmnual session of the National Liberal 
Federation held at Bombay consider it their ditty 
to make a public declaration of the reasons which 
haye compelled them to adopt their present 
attitude towards the Statutory Commission 
Which has been appointed by His Majesty's 
Government in concurrence with the Govern- 
ment of India, "TIhe Liberal party in India have 
always aimed at and worked for the establish- 
ment of responsible government in this country 





so that Indin may stand at по distant date oti 
the same footing as the self-governing Dominions 
which are members of the British Common- 
wealth. They accepted the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms and have. worked thom to the best. 
of their ability in the hope and belief that the 
introduction of responsible: government: would 
soon follow, . Ж 
2. The Liberal party desire to draw. public 
attention to the fact that during the last six 
years no loss tian five resolitions have beon 
moved in the Contral Legislature urging прод 
His Majesty's Government the need for taking 
steps towards. the establishment af responsible 
movernment. During the last four vents the 
Swarajists and other parties in the Central Logis- 
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lature have formulated their demand and hanve 
ssked for a round table conference. Never 
have mty party asked or suggested the appoint- 
ment of a purely Parliamentary Commission, 

3. The appointment of a purely Parlis- 
mentary Commission based as it is upon an 
interpretation of the Government of India Act 
which the Liberal party wholly repudiate as 
being unwarrabted by the plain terms of the 
statute and Opposed as it is to the spirit of the 
Act as well as all considerations of broad- 
minded statesmanship, has been supported. by 
arguments of a specious character the validity 
of which the Indian Liberals are not prepared 
to uccept. 

4. In the opinion of the Liberal party there 
was nothing in the language of the Act to pre- 
vent Government from including in thè Can- 
mission at least an equal number of representa- 
tive Indians. They repudinte the assertion that 
this was impossible, and place on recoril their 
emphatic protest against the manner in which 
the entire question ef India’s advance has been 
prejudiced by exaggerated and even sensational 
stitements made in that behalf by responsible 
statesmen in Parliament. The exclusion of 
Indian public men on the ground that they have 
in the course of their public activities expressed 
their views on constitutional quecstiotis amounts 
to penalising all public expression of opinion 
and is unprecedented in the annals of constitu- 
tional reform. 

5, The Liberal party have given their 
careful consideration to the scheme of com- 
mittecs adunbrated by Government. Notwith- 
standing the assertions made by responsible 
Ministers of the Crown and by certain other 
statesmen that it virtually amounts to a round 
table conference, the Liberal party maintain that 
in the light of the pronouncement hitherto made, 
these committees are not in truth and fact equals 
of that Commission. They cannot harc 
responsibility of making any proposals, sub- 
mitting any report to Parliament or voting at 
the sittings of the Commission, Their functions 
ure to ussist the Commission by placing their 
proposals before it, and the Commission may 
accept or rcject them. In point of fact accord- 
ing to Mr. Baldwin it was n matter of principle 
that these committees were excluded from 
participating in the responsibility of framing 

als and submitting them. to Parliament 
The Liberal party is aware that Indian delega- 
tions will be invited to Engiand to lay their 
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case before, and diseuss the propositis of, the 
Statutory Commission with, the Joint Com- 
mittee of Parliament, but it is obvious that smeh 
a delegation like the delegation which went to 
England in гозо, can onlv make representations. 
of express views on concrete proposals and this 
provision relating to the committees in India, 
amotrits to nothing more than the recognition 
of the ordinary right of representation which 
is open to every subject of the Crown. Tn the 
opittion of the Liberal: purty, these provisintis 
cun be no substitute for the direct reengnition of 
India’s claim to share the responsibility of 
framing а constitution to be laid before 
Parliament. 


6. The Liberal party are aware that power 
has been reserved to Sir John Simon, the 
chairman of the Statutory Commission te 
liberalize the procedure of his Comission 
vis-a-vis these committees of the legisistnre brit 
it is obvious that whatever Sir John Simon may 
do, he cannet consistently with the terms of his 
reference and the statement made by the Prime 
Minister in Parliament, that the Commission 
will be at liberty to lay down their procedure 
provided that ‘such procedure is within the 
framework’ fixed by Parlinment, create a new 
and truly co-eyual status for these committees 
without reference to Parliament, 


7. In these circumstances the acceptance 
of these proposals of Government does not 
appear to the Liberal party to be consistent with 
the self-respect of India, or with their unanswer- 
able claim that Indians should have an effective 
share in the determination of the constitution of 
their own country. И is obvious from oll the 
proceedings in Parliament that this Statutory 
Commission is to be used as a precedent for the 
future. In the opinion of the Liberal party, 
India onght not to be subjected to repented 
enquiries by periodic Commissions which are 
bound to be detrimental ta the development of 
ber national life and constitution, and the time 
has come when a permanent and durable ouni- 
&tituticm capable of automatic growth ши! 
development should be framed hy a competent 
and representative bedy. Even проп the 
assumption which the Liberal party repidiates, 
that there is need for further periodic enquiries, 
the Liberal party cannot, while occeptiug the 
constitutional position that the final authority 
according to the British Constitution is Partis- 
ment, accept the precedent of a Statutory Com- 
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tnission from which Indians are now excinded 
and will always be exclided in. future, 

9. lu short, in. the opinion of the Liberal 
party, the Statutory Commission fails to satisfy 
the test of « properly constituted | (Commission 
with an adequate Indian representation nor 
does it amount to à round table conference, 
It is a bare and «amphatic assertion of the right 
of Parliament not only as the final authority to 
pass a constitution for India hut also to adopt 
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an exclusively British agency for explorimg the 
aveunes of progress aud it is at the same time: 
the negation of India's claim that it should have: 
an effective part in the determination of her 
coustitution. In these circumstances anid for 
these reusons the Liberal party have come to the 
conclusion that they should have nothing to 
do with the Commission at any stage, to uny 
extent and in any form, 


DYARCHY IN INDIAN PROVINCES IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE.* 


Bv MR. SACHCHIDANANDA SINHA, Bar-at-Law, 
(Ex-Finunce Member, Bihar and Orissa Government). 


INTRODUCTORY, 


I am grateful to the authorities of the East 
India Association for permitting me to bring 
fp for discussion to-day the subject óf 
"Dyurchy' jn theory amd] practice in the nine 
major provincial Governments in the Indiam 
Empire. The expression of my sense of grate- 
fulness is by nob means conventional, as it is 
well known that this olil-established Association 
of Indians and Anglo-Indians—tsing the latter 
term in its clüssical sense—tries to do good to 
India in various wars, one amongst which is 
avoiding, so far as possible, subjects which are 
of too contentions a cHaractér, und the die 
cussion of which is likely to evoke nette 
differences and fead to асу of feeling. 
Now, it must be frankly admitted that, їп the 
huture of things, intimately connected us it is 
with the question of constitutional reforms in 
India, a strvey of theory nnd practice of 
Dyarchy —even from the purely administrative 
standpoint, stich as I propose making—is bound 
to be more or less controversial, But in my 
humble opinion even contentions Indian ques- 
bons may be discussed with advantage, pro- 
vided the discussion is carried on in temperate 
language at] free from the taint of partisan- 
ship, and if only those who may tike part in 


it will constantly keep in view the main object 
of this Assoviation, which is that of bettering: 
the condition of India by affording a commen 
platform for the excliange of views, freely atid 
frankly, to persons interested im the welfare of 
that great country, It is actuated by this iden) 
that f shali attempt to discuss the problem of 
Dyarchy, not from the political but the adminis- 
trative standpoint, If I may be permitted a 
personal reference, it is to say that I may claim 
to have seen the working of Dyarchy in a major 
province not only from without, but also from 
within, for a longer period that any other 
Indiun non-official, since it fell to my lot 0 
have watched it, both as President of the 
Législative Council in Behar and Orissa, and 
also as Finance Meniber of the Government of 
that province, for more than five years, thut, 
too, during the tenure of office of four 
Governors—two permanent and two officiating. 
But I am-aware that the subject i$ o large one, 
and its ndequate treatment would reqnire time 
und space which we have not at our disposal, 
I shall therefore try to make this survey stig- 
gestive rather fhan exhaustive; | 


ар-на — E 
*A peper read. before the Hest India Asseciatiott, 


Ln en October, 1927; atWl dehated spon on 
thet date and also on (he зн October, 1o which 
further debate was adjourned 
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Tue “Srarctory COMMISSION 


The Government of India Act, 1915—as 
amended by subsequent Acts, notably the 
Reform Act of i919—is divided into twelve 
parts, of which only one (Part VIA) consists 
of but one section (R4A). But this part of 
only one section is perhaps the most important, 
from the point of view of those interested in 
the development on sound lines of the Indian 
constitution. I make, therefore, no apology 
for quoting the aimost entire text of this 
section, as 1 have found that its terms are not 
unoften forgotten by many of those who dis 
cuss the question of Indian reforms.. It runs 
-as follows : “At the expiration of ten vcars after 
the passing of the Government of India Act, 
4910, the Secretary of State, with the con- 
currence of both Houses of Parliament, shall 
submit for the approval of His Majesty the 
names of persons to act as a Commission for 
the purpose of . . . . inquiring into the work- 
ing of the system of government, the growth of 
edseation, anid the development of representi- 
tive institutions in British India, and matters 
tonnected therewith, and the Commission shall 
report as to whether, and to what extent, it is 
desirable to establish the principle of respon- 
sible government, or to extend, modify, or 
restrict the degree of responsible government 
then existing therein, including the question 
whether the establishment of second chambers 
of the local legislature is or is not desirable, 
The Commission shall also inquire into and 
report on any other matter affecting British 
India and the provinces which may be referred 
to the Commission by His Majesty." 

The terma of the section quoted above make 
abindantly clear the importance of the Statutory 
Cammission, itt view of the nature of the work 
which will have to he done by that body. It 
may be said, in brief, that the future political 
destiny of India will probably depend on the 
result of the Commission's investigations. and 
recommendations, as embodied in their Report, 
As the personne! of the Commission has not 
wet been announced, it may be permissible to 
express the hope that, when appointed, it will 
be found to have been so constituted as will 
command the confidence. of all the classes im 
India whose interests or aspirations are likely 
to be affected by its deliberations.* Tt is also 


*This expectation has uct been renlized, which is, 
a great pity- 
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in the hope that my statement and the discus- 
sion on it may, to some extent, enable the 
the ‘Commission, whenever appointed, to 
appreciate the inherent difficultics of the present 
situation in India, as the result of the many. 
serious administrative defects brought to light 
in the practice, during the last seven years, of 
the system of Dyarchy in the Governments of 
the major Indian Provinces, that I have yentur- 
ed to take up the time of the East India 
Association. 


Тик “Onn System.” 


As administrative problems and political 
developments cannot be dealt with as if they 
were inscribed on labnla rasa, it secms to me 
necessary to ailvert, howsoever briefly, to the 
system of government which obtained in British 
India before the Reforms were introduced at 
the beginning of 1921. І аш not going to 
present an historical sketch of the origin and 
the growth of the müministrative and political 
system which had come to exist in British India, 
culminating in the constitutional changes 
associated with the names of Lord Morley and 
Lord. Minto, My object is to indicate—on 
authorities which cannot be assailed on the 
ground of any anti-government feeling—the 
defects which were founil in the British Indian 
administration ss it then cxisted—defects not 
onty from the point of view of the thinking and 
politically-minded classes in India, but also 
from that of those (whether British or Indian), 
who would favour a liberal and: progressive 
constitution for that country, in the interest of 
the Hritish Commonwealth as a whole, To 
begin with the anthoritative declaration: made 
with the imprimatur of the Secretary of State 
for India, we find the. following statement in 
the Material and Moral Progress Report of 
India for 1924-25, presented to Parliament and 
isstied s5 a Hhie-book in 1926:— | | 

"Unlike other countries, in which the per- 
manent officials are controlled by Ministers, the 
administrators of India not merely execute u 
policy, tliey also initiate it. For many decades 
the Indian Civil Service was not only an 
administration, but it was also a government.” 

I may next invite attention, as hearing on 
the same object, to the statement of am ехе 
Prime Minister of Great Britain—the Right 
Hon. Ramsay MacDonald. After studying the 
British Indian system in the course of several 
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visits to India—during one of which (1913-14) 
he traversed the whole country as à Member of 
the Royal Commission on the Public Services— 
this is bow Mr. MacDonald described the system 
of government in British India in his book 
‘entled “The Governnient of India,’’ which was 
issued in 1013: 

“The Indian Civil Service is more than à 
collection of individuals. It is a bureaucracy 
with a corporate life, a machine, a freemssonry. 
ft moulds the raw recruit into its own image. 
It has to work as a whole, Many officers 
become wheels in a mechanism working by 
rule and regulation, (and) the machine reduces 
its parts to mechanisms. (Thus) the machine 
of Goverument has become a thing apart, and 
by separating itself from the organic lifo of 
India, it has over-emphasized the fact that 
India is ruled by foreigners, . . . Secretarints 
become ‘all-powerful; not a sparrow falls but is 

reported, and rerecorded, dockcted, 
initialed und thinuted; not a suggestion ema- 
nates from below but is regarded with suspicion 
or hostility as something of a foreign origin: 
nota thing is done without involving the whole 
machine in the doing of it. Then, it is the 
Government on one side and the people on tlie 
other, Such is both the mechanism and the 
psychology of the Service, and the one cannot 
be separated from the other, All this is. uti- 
healthy, is had government, cannot last." 


I shall quote one more passuge—taken from 
the editorial columns of a well-known Anglo 
Indian daily, issued from Allahabad—the 
Pioneer, This is how this journal (which is 
generally and perhaps not unjustly regarded as 
the spokesman, in the prees of India, of the 
official hierarchy) sketched the British Indian 
administrative system as it obtained on the eve 
of the introduction of the Montagu-Clicimsfard 
Reforms, in 1922. Said the Proncer: ‘The most 
perfect system of administration which the 
world has ever seen has come to be regarded 
by many—and an increasing number—as a 
topheavy bureaucratic hierarchy, Byzantine in 
method if not in spirit, detached from practical 
conditions, mechanical and, doctrinaire. No 
wonder, if nfter this, an enthusiast for Indian 
Reform like the late Mr. Montagu churacterized, 
in the course of a speech delivered in 1917 in 
the House of Commons, the system of govern- 
ment that then obtained in British India as 
“wooden and antediluvian." 
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I have no desire to multiply such extracts, 
for those already brought together from authori- 
tative and unimpeachable Sources 
establish a consensus of weighty opinion as to 
the nature of the administrative system that 
obtained in British India till 1020. It was 
run—and mum very efficiently—by the Indian 
Civil Service, from their own point of view as 
to what was good for India, but it was clearly 
one itt which even the educated, thinking, and 
politically minded classes had no lot or part. 
The latter contd perhaps partially influence the 
administration, but could not either control or 
direct the policy of the Goyernment. I myself 
was for more than one term an elected member 
of the old Imperial Legislative Council, in 
which the clected element was. overborne by 
the nominces of the Governor-General and in 
which, therefore, howseever much reason and) 
argument might be—according to us—on our 
side, the strength of voting was always against 
us, Even if we had possessed much greater 
influence, it woukl not have been a sound 
system, since it is a well-known political maxim. 
that influcuce is not government, The Morley- 
Minto scheme thus did not afford a sotind basis 
for the steady development of the Indian cons- 


titution towards the establishment of responsible 
government. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE “Onn Syste.” 


The results to the credit or the discredit of 
the “old system"! arë to be found stated in x 
large mumber of books; in fret, the literature 
on the subject is overwhelmingly voluminous. 
Eminent Anglo-Indian officials libe Sir John 
Strachey aud Sir George Chesney set forth their 
conclusions, from the official standpoint, in 
works which. are justiy regarded as classical 
while the non-official standpoint has also foun 
adequate expression in the works of a number 
of British and Indian publicists of whom Messrs. 
Digby, Naoroji, and Dutt are well known, My 
object is not to rake up to-day this age-old 
controversy, as it will serve no useful purpose, 
the old system having been modified for better 
or worse, The truth very probably in this 
matter—as in many others—is to be found 
somewhere between the two opposed sete of 
opinions, No sensible Indian can justly with- 
hold his appreciation of the great work done 
by the British services in India in evolving 4 
stuble system of administration in that country 
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(out of the disruption which prevailed therein 
in. the eighteenth and the catlier part of the 
nineteenth centuries), in establishing law and 
order om a footing. which may compare favour- 
ably with the conditions in many Western 
countries, in introdncing means of communion- 
tian like railways, telegraphs, and those other 
paraphernalia of modern civilization which 
Wwe naturally associate with an. efficient and 
advanced system of administration, All this 
may and must be freely and frankly conceded. 
But wher we come to consider in these days 
the results achieved by any Government, we 
cannot confine. our attention merely to the 
blessings of peace and order or the benefits 
brought it their train by courts or communica- 
tions. We have naturally to look to other 
things as well for forming a just estimate, and 
these are the economic. condition of the people, 
their resources, thor fighting strength against 
famines and the ravages caused by epidemics, 
as also their position in the sphere of education, 
the educational facilities open to them, and 
above all the share they enjoy in moulding and 
directing the policy of their Government, It 
is the universal opinion of educated Indians 
that highly efficient as the British. Government 
i India has been as ап administrative 
machinery, it has not been sufficiently res- 
ponsive in these higher spheres of activities, 
which are of ever more vital interest to the 
well-being of the people than the merè main- 
tenance of [naw and order or the administration 
of justice by courts manned by competent 
officers. No living Indian is more distinguish- 
ed than the Rt. Hon. Lord Sinha alike for’ his 
keen perception of and deep insight into the 
realities of Indian life, as also for his apprecia- 
tion of tho benefits conferred by British rule 
on India. Yet this is what he is reported to 
have stated to a representative of the Man- 
chester (iuardian only last July; "Great 
progress has been made in many directions, 
Tint—for there is à but—there i8 50 much leeway 
still to be made up. I am speaking for my own 
province of Bengal. The poverty there is 
appalling, and the health of the poopy is so 
bad that disease, ignorance, and poverty would 
seem to be the lot to which we are born. . г. 
To a large extent it may be the people's own 
fault. .. . I recognize that progress must be 
gradual and slow having regard to our limita- 
tions, but I cannot help thinking at the same 
time that hitherto the Government has been 
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content to keep law and order, and there has 
not streunous endeavour to better the lot 
of the people that 1 feel there would have been 
if the people had beet your own... The 
fact retains that materin! progreses has been 
very slow. It docs not seem to me—spealing 
again for Bengal—thut the people are in any 
way better off to-day than they were, say, 
thirty, of event fifty years ago." What Lord 
Sinha has said of Bengal is, in the opinion of 
cilucated Indians, gencrally applicable to the 
conditions of the othér provinces as well. Now, 
if this view of the material progress of India’ 
under British rule be accepted as fairly correct, 
itis easy to understand tho anxiety of British 
statesmen to so modify the old system as to 
make it more mindful of the pressing needs imd 
requirements of the people, and more respoti- 
sive to their material welfare and momi 
progress, Hence—]1 take it—the memntable 
declaration made hy the then Secretary of State 
(the late Rt Hon. E. S, Montagu) in August 
1917, a5 representing the view. of the Coalition 
Government (ot, iu other words, of all the 
great political parties in the United Kingdom) 
which is now, in more carefully worded 
language, embodied in the Preamble to the 
Government of India Amendment Act of 1919, 
utid to which I shall have to refer hereafter, 


Tux '"Nxw SysrEN." 


The new system introduced to set right the 
inherent defects of the old was primarily by 
application to the major provincial administra. 
tions. in the Indian Empire (numbering nine) 
of the principle known by the word “Dyarchy,’* 
Under it the provincial administration is 
divided into two falves—called the reserved 
amd the transferrei—the former being adminis- 
tered by the “'Governor-in-Couneil’’ and the 
latter by the "Govenor-in-Ministry." — As, 





except to those who may be familiar with the 


presentday administrative conditions in Indin, 
these two expressions and what they stud for 
are likely to be vague, I may explain this 
system in u few words, The reserved hulf of 
the Provincial Government is administered by 
the Governor and his Executive Council, the 
members of which, like the Governor himself, 
are appointed by Ніз Majesty the King- 
Emperor, and who, as such, are naturally res- 
ponsible to the King-in-Parliament. The 
transferred. half, on the other hand, is adminis 
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‘tered by the Governor working with his 
Ministry, the miemibers of which are chosen by 
himself from amongst the elected members of 
the Provincial Legislature, and who are, as 
such, in theory responsible to that body. The 
reserved half, generally speaking, nre in charge 
of law and order—namely, the recrnitment and 
control of the executive and the judicial 
services, as also of the police, the administra- 
tion of justice, land revyente, inigation, and 
some other departments, particularly that of 
the whole financial system. The transferred 
half, hroudly put, administer what are called 
the "natian-building — departments" —agricul- 
turë, educatiotr, loca! self-governtent, 
industries amt the excise department, besides 
some others not so important. Except for 
three years in Bengal and the Central Pro- 
vinces fue to their Legislatures having 
tefused to vote the Ministers’ salaries) this 
system has now been in operation in nine of 
the major provinces ef the Indian. Empire since 
January, 1921. Its merits and demerits, as 
disclosed during the last seven years, nre, in 
the main, the subject of my address, 

I may premise by saying that public opinion, 
rot only Indian but British as well, seems to 
be almost unanitnons that Dyarchy has few 
merits, if any, but that it& demerits are nn- 
fortunately so great as jo render it not only 
unworksble but practically useless as a meatis 
of qualifying Indians to 6t them 'Чог the 
gradual development of. self-governing institu- 
tions with a view to the progressive realization 
of responsible government in British India as-an 
integral part of the Empire," which was the 
raison d'ítre of the Reform Act of ror, as ex- 
pressty declared in the words | have just quoted 
from its Preamble. I shall, quote in suppart of 
this view the opinions expressed—ano, not by the 
poor Ministers themselves, who may be charged 
with a hankering after greater powers—but һу 
eminent British statesmen and Anglo-Indian 
administrators, ag also leading British and 
Indian. non-officials, whose credit cannot justly 
he impeached on the scare of hein influenced 
by any anti<Government feeling. I shall quote 
a few authorities only, 


Some Ortsrans ox "Dyargcuy,”’ 


Speaking in the House of Lords, this is how 
the present Secretary of State for India, the 
Rt. Hon. the Earl of Birkenhead, is reported to 
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have expressed himself on the subject under 
consideration : | 

“I myself was always very distrustful of the 
dyarchical principle. ft seuns to me to savour 
of a kind of pedantic and hide-bound comstitu- 
tion, to which Anglo-Saxat cotmmutities have 
not generally responded, atid whileh in my aiiti- 
cipation was unlikely to make a» successful 
appeal to a community (the Indian) whose 
political ideals were so largely derived. from. 
Anglo-Saxon models,"* 

Dowling with the same subject in am eurier 
debate in the House of Lords, the late Lord 
Curzon—who was not mnjustiv regarded as a 
great authority on the official view of inatters 
Indiau—delivered himself iti the followitig 
terms : 

“I abominate the system of Dyarchy, but 
when the Committee of your Lordships’ House 
decided to recommend it, bocause thoy said they 
could not find another alternative, | bowed my 
head and acquicsced," 

Lord Ronaldshay—who, as Governor of 
Betigal, had great opportunities for watching the 
working of the system in that provitice— has 
recorded his view of Dyarchy as follows: 

“It (Dyarchy) was certainly a novel type af 
Caniarilia, a sort of political Siamese twins with 
the Governor as the umbflical link holding them 
together. Like the two-headed cigle of By- 
zantium, it looked East und West—the Ministry 
to the Indian Legislature, the Executive Council 
to Westminster and Whitehall.” It is « '"'Gum- 
plicated coustitutional machine, admittedly a 
makeshift of u purely transitional character, 
and “the dyarchic Government thus resembled 
the famous founder of Janiculum, so convenient- 
ly dowered with two faces, the better to look. 
forward while maintaining an суе upon what 
lay- behitul." 

Only the other day (September 16), in the 
course of nti article contributed by him to a 
London evening paper, Sir Reginald Craddock 
referred to what he calla “the strange expedient 
of Dyarchy" as a "hybrid system," which 
"cannot contintic," as "no country or. province. 
can be successfully governed by two independent 
Cabinets." ‘That is exuctly the Treian view.. 

In 1925 the Government of India риш} 
the opinions they had obtained from the various: 
Provincial Governments on the working nt 
Dyarchy. These were sought for tho benefit af 
the members of the Muddiman Reforme Enquiry 
Counnittee, which had been appointed to investi- 
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fate the working of the new system. The two 
most notuble opinions in the Report were those 
cxpressed by His Excellency Sir William Marris 
—ithe Governor of Agra and Ouili—and Sir 
Henry Wheeler, ex-Governor of Behar and 
Orissa. Sir William Marris—who, as the Re 
forms Secretary, Hail much to do with Dyarchy 
—recorded his view of it as follows: 

“TDyarchy is obviously a cumbrous, complex, 
confused system, having no logical basis, reote 
in compromise, nnd defensibie only ss m iransi 
tional expedient. "The difficulties and defects 
inlerent im the schemie ure quite incurable by 
mere alterations of the Act or the Rules. There 
is no half-way house between the present and 
2 new coustitution. Concessions which 
fall short of complete provincial autonomy will 

‚ seetire neither stability mor contentment." 

Sir Henry Wheeler's view of Dyarchy— 
which was concurred in. by Sir Hugh Merher: 
smi, the then Civilian Executive. Councillor— 
was recerded in the following terms : 

"There Is very little that can he done to 
smooth the working of Dyarchy or to eliminate 
the different admtinistrative imperfections 
Whatever defects exist are inherent in the 
system itself. It is workable now, 
thouch creakily. The few minor remedies may 
cure a creak or two, but they will affect the 
jarge questions in no degree whatever." 

‘These official testimonies from some of the 
leading British statemen and eminent Anglo- 
Indian administrators speak for themselves, and 
I have no desire to mar their effect by making 
niy comments, But I think I may usefully 
supplement them by quoting two non-official 
‘opiniotts—one from a British and the other from 
im Indian source, Mr, E. Villiers (who twice 

represented (he Presidency amil Burdwan Euro- 
péun coustitutency in the Rengal Legislative 
Council) issued last year a statement as to why 
hie would not offer himself for re-clection. In 
Hiis secur the following passages which beat 
upon the point under discussion : 

"I hold them (the Reforms) to be wrong 
in practice, since, if we sre going to carry out 
the policy of teaching India how to tule herself 
with the maximum of efficiency and at the mini- 
mum of cost, if we are to teach her a sense of 
‘political responsibility,” we ure @oing the wrong 
way to do it. Instend of teaching her respon- 
sihility we are teaching her irresponsibility, 
Until the Reforms are recast, until they are 
applied solely to the provinces as separate states, 
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until such subjects as ore ‘transferred’ (no 


miutter how amall or how mnimportant these may- 
be) are transferred lock, stock, nnd barrel; un- 
interfered with by Governor and nniniluenced 
by the Government votes in the Councils, until 
al) this is done (even ziven that the principle of 
democracy fs right for India] I-see no hope for 
the success of the Reforms, In these circnms- 
tances, then, feeliug ns 1 do strongly «m the 
question, I do not think that I can auy longer 


-serye your interests or the interests of tlic Pro- 


vince. to advantage.” 

Last, but mot least, I shall quote the view of 
an eminent Indian, Sir Ali Dmm, who: jnstly 
enjoys.a reputation for moderntion. arid political 
sanity, which we naturally aussociate with one 
who ss an ex-Law Meniber of the Góvernor- 
General's Executive Council and gs ati ex-Higli 
Court Judge, has held the highest offices under 
the Crown, both on the executive und tlie 
judicial sides. In the course of a speech deliver- 
ed in this country in 1024, this is what Sir Ali 
Imam is teported to have said : 

The transferred departments are th the 
hands of Ministers who are supposed to be res- 
ponsible to the Honse. But witle aH the np- 
pearance of democracy is there, it is a shell 
without the kernel, The Minister has to run 
his departments, but he must have a permanent 
Secretary over whom, he has no control, H the 
Minister wants anything to be done, the Seere- 
tary can go beyond him to the Governor, and 
the latter can overrule the Minister, The result 
fs that althongh the Minister is said to he Tes 
ponsible to the House, he hns to carry out tine 
orders af the Governor, The danger liis in this- 
thata form has been given to the constituting 
but without the snbstance.” 

That is putting in the mildest terms what is 
felt to be true by every thinking Indian. "There 


‘scems to be thus a consenstis of weighty opinion 


on the inherent defects of Dvarchy as à prin- 
ciple of administration. 


т 


ÜDyanCHY mm Perce. 


T shall give later some details of the svstent 
in practice (ss opposed to the theory on which. 
it is based), but before doing so, I may. briefly 
advert to the theory itself, Now, the principle 
or theory underlying Dyarchy secs to be the 
assumption that it is practicable to divide a 
Government vertically and to place the adminis 
tration of each such divided part or group’ of 
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parts under more than one executive unit, each 
responsible to a differcitt sovereign power—as 
in the present Instince the Governor-in-Council 
te the King in Parliament for the reserved haif 
amd the Governor-in-Ministry to the Provincial 
Legislature for the transferred half. But 1 
venture to say that such an assumption is not 
at all warranted cither by history or the political 
experience of any of the peoples or nations 
amongst whom popular or responsible govern- 
ment has ever obtained: On the contrary, all 
knowledge and experience point conclusively to 
the fact that à. Government. worth the name— 
whether despotie or respousihle—imist always 
be one orgutiic entity, and not split up vertically 
into so many parts—cach part of it responsible 
to a different sovereign authority. This very 
important consideration was particularly em- 
pliasized in 2 despatch of the Government of 
Bombay, who writing in 1918—when the Re- 
formis were under consideration—adverted — to 
this very important aspect of the question in 
the following, so to sav, prophetic words: 


“Practically all proposals of iniportatice put 
forward by the Minister in charge of any of the 
departments suggested for transfer will involve 
n reference to the authorities in charge of the 
reserved departments, There are few, if any, 
subjects on whith the functions af the two sec- 
tion« of. the. Goverument wonld not. overlap ; 
consequently it will be seldom possible in the 
case of a transferred subject for a Minister to 
dispense with a reference to the departments 
concerned with reserved subjects." 


In other words, Government departments ate 
in the nature of things interdependent and, 
therefore, constitnte an indivisible unit and they 
caunot be split wp into parts or groups and 
placed under different controlling ageticies with- 
out rendering the administrative machinery 
wholly nnworkable, That any attempt af an 
artificial division is thus bound. to recoil on the 
whole system is brought into strong relief in the 
evidence of the many Ministers who were exa- 
mined by the Muddiman Reforms Enquiry Com- 
mittee, Tt need not surprise one, therefore, that 
the theory itself on which Dyarchy has been 
based being politically unsound atid unwarrant- 
ed by administrative experience, the new system 
Has not only failed to give satisfaction cither to 
the administrators or the peonle, but has been 


& potent cause of bitterness and strife in the 
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country, between the Government om] the 
politically-minded classes, in particular. 


‘Tau Governor IN MINISTRY. 


The most notable fenture of Dyarchy is the 
introduction of a Ministry, acting with the 
Governor in the administration of the trans- 
ferred departments. It is this system which has 
provoked the greatest controversy on the ground 
that under it, as it actually obtains in practice, 
the Minister has no individuality of his own, 
nor is he really responsible te the Legislature, 
but is merely a mandatory of the. Governor. 
Now, we know from experience that in the 
working of all human institutions, much 
depends not on the constitution but upan the 
personalities administering thc system, and so, 
even as things are at present, there is no reason 
to apprehend that a really qualified and strong | 
Minister—if one such be selected by the 
Governor—wonid be but a phonographic auto 
maton of his nominator. Making allowance for 
it, however, the fact remuins that, speaking 
broadly, Governors have so far preferred to 
choose safe rather than strong men, and the 
Ministers have but held sway over the adminis- 
tration because there has not yet been sufficient 
time for the formation of strony political parties 
to oppose the Ministers who are supported by 
the official and non-official nominees of the 
Governor in the Legislative Councils. Apart 
from this, the «estem has been se worked as to 
have been incapable of evoking any enthusiasm 
for the Ministers or the Ministry. To begin 
with some minor matters, but to which yet 
great importance is attached in India: the 
Ministers occupy in popular estimation a dis- 
tinctly inferior status as members of the Govern: 
ment. ‘The reasons for such a view but He on 
the surface. Unlike the Governor and the 
Executive Councillors, the Ministers are not 
servants of the Crown bnt are the nominees of 
the Governor. Again, they suffer in comparison 
with their colleagues of the Executive Council 
in some other respects also. The latter take 
efficial] precedetice over the Ministers. The 
newest Executive Councillor is this senior to 
the oldest Minister. The Ministers nre pro- 
cluded tinder the law from being nominated by 
the Governor as Vice-President, and so are not 
“tinlified to succeed hit as temporary Governor 
during periods of yacancy arising suddenty, or 
by the Governor’s going on leave ‘The Vice- 
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Presidentship is under the law reserved for a 
member of the Executive Council. When the 
less advanced Indian asks one why power is 
vested in the Legislative Council to omit or 
reditce the salary of the Ministers but not of 
the Executive Councillors, it is not difficult to 
make him understand it on the ground of consti- 
tutional usage and the Ministers’ responsibility 
to the Legislature. But the other differences 
pointed out aboye—as also the fact that a 
Minister is not at present qualified to be in 
charge of the Finance department—naturally 
seem incomprehensible, since there seems to 
bim no justification for them. "Thus these 
restrictions and limitations have stamped the 
Ministry in the opinion of the general public 
in India as the inferior half of the Provincial 
Government, 

But far more important than any of these is 
. the fact that the Indian Constitution does not 
at present openly acknowledge the great consti- 
tutional principle of joint ministerial responsibi- 
lity, nor has it so far obtained in any Province 
in practice, as the result of convention. 
Curiously the wording of the section dealing 
with this subject in the Government of India 
Act {s2, cl. 3) is such as to leave no manner of 
doubt that it contemplates the establishment of 
joint ministerial responsibility, It is as 
follows: ''In relation to transferred subjects 
the Governor shall be guided by the advice of 
his Ministers—unless he sees sufficient reason 
to dissent from their opinion." Now, the use 
of the words “Ministers” and "their" goes, 1 
submit, to support the view TI have propounded. 
Unfortunately, in the absence so far of judicial 
interpretation by a competent tribunal, all 
Governors seem to have taken the view that 
this clanse does not contemplate what is known 
in constitutional law as “joint ministerial 
responsibility." ‘The result is that this very 
important clause has been rendered a dead letter 
by the action taken by the Governors, who have 
framed rules of executive business in a way 
so 15 10 be enabled to deal separately with each 
Minister and practically to make him thus sub- 
servient to his will. It is to this undesirable 
aspect of the situation that Sir Ali Imam referred 
when—in the words quoted by me above—he 
spoke of the Governor overruling the Minister 
and of Dyarchy having but the appearance of 
democracy but being really a shell without the 
kernel. When it is kept in view that the 
principle of joint ministerial responsibility is 
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the bedrock of popular or responsible govern 
ment, so much so that it finds a distinct place 
and is specifically affirmed in every itu: 
tion established during the last two centuries— 
not excluding that of the present Republic of 
Turkey—its practical absence from the Indian 
constitution is obviously a grave and serious 
defect, detracting to a large extent from the 
position of the Ministers, as also from the 
Ministry as a training ground for educated 
Indians to qualify themselves for enlarged 
powers and higher public responsibilities. It és 
to be hoped that the attention of the Statutory 
Commission would be drawn to this constitu- 
tional anomaly and that they would suggest 
means for setting it right ; otherwise we shall 
continue to have Ministries without joint 
ministeria] responsibility, which is admittedly 
a contradiction in terms. 
Another almost insuperable difficulty aff 

ing the administration of the transferred 

ments is the division of the subjects under the 
control of the reserved and the ministerial sides 
For the reason stated sabove—namely, that 
Government is an indivisible organic entity, 
which cannot be split up into parts and he vet 
properly administered—there is expertencetl 
atmost daily difficulty by the Ministers in 
executing their policy in the departments under 
their cotitrol. Now, it must be so becanse the 
division of departments effected is absolutely 
arbitrary ; and in fact it could not be other- 
wise. This ia a matter on which the Ministers 
are—not unjustly—constantiy and continuottsiy 
harping. I shall quote here thè words of Sir 
K. V, Reddi—a Minister in Madras—from a 
— made by him in 1923. This is what 
e : 


"T am Minister of Development minus 


Forests, and you all know that development 
depends a good deal on Forests. I am Minister 
of Industries without Factories, which are a 
Reserved subject, and Industries without 
Factories are unimaginable, I am Minister of 
Agriculture minus Irrigation, You can wmnder- 
stand what that means. How can Agriculture 
be cartied on extensively without Irrigation, itt 
the hands of those who are responsible for if, 
is rather hard to realize. I am also Minister of 
Industries without Electricity, which is also a 
Reserved subject. The subjects of Labour and 
Boilers are also Reserved. But these, after all, 


are some only of the defects of the Reform 
scheme,’’ | 


+ 


P 
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Similarly, the senior Minister in Behar and 
Orissa (Sir Muhammad Fakhruddin) spoke in 
the Legislative Council, in 1927, as follows: 

“The classification of transferred subjects 
is seriously defective. There is no reason why 
you should give the Minister, Agriculture with- 
out Irrigation. Why should you give him the 
administration of the spending department with- 
out any contro) over Finance? Without purse 
others consider me as if I am simply 2 clerk to 
"prepare a certain scheme, and after the scheme 
is ready the Finance Department is entitled to 
kuock it down on the ground of want of funds, 
What happened this vear? I had a scheme 
ready costing several lakhs of rupees for recur- 
rng and non-recurring expenditure. But I 
could not get money,’’ 

These are striking comments from respon- 
sible Ministers of two Provincial Governments 
and tell their own tale. But the point raised 
by the Behar and Orissa Minister in regard to 
the administration of the Finance Departinent— 
to which I have already referred above—is one 
of very great constitutional importance. There 
is no prohibition in the Government of India 
Act against the appointment of a Minister as 
Finance Member, but it has been so embodied 
in one of the Devolution Rules, There seems 
to me no justification for any such restriction. 
There are at present in two provinces Indian 
Executive Councillors in charge of the Finance 
portfolio, and there is absolutely no reason to 
apprehend that equally qualified Indians are not 
likely to be available in the ranks of the 
Ministers. The restriction imposed upon the 
latter is, therefore, inexpedient, as it not only 
acts йз «un irritant, but also prevents the 
Ministers from obtaining experience of the 
working of the financial machinery, and enables 
them to say that the rigid control of the Finance 
Department interferes with their executing 
successfully their policy in what are called the 
"'nation-building'' departments, 

T could point out x larger number of other 
equally grave defects and serious limítations in 
the constitution and convention of Dyarchy, 
especially as it affects the Ministers and the 
Ministry, but the few points to which I have 
referred already will, I feel sure, satisfv impar- 
tial critics that it is impossible to expect any 
and useful results to accrue from so grossly 
elective an institution as that of the Ministry 
inder Dyarchy. As a distinguished Angle 
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of tlie Governor-General's Execttive Council- 
said to me the other day: ‘‘It redounds greatiy 
to the credit of the educated Indians that they 
should have managed to run successfully for 
seven years, in seven vut of nine major pro- 
vinces, so inherently. defective a system as that 
of Dyarchic Ministry." 


Tus Extcerive Councit. 


I shall now deal with the composition, the 
recruitment and the constitution of the Execu- 
tive Council, the nature of its work and how 
it is done under the system of Dyarchy. 
Curiously this important subject has not 
attracted the attention it deserves, amd all the 
interest displayed so far has centred round the 
Ministry, probably because it is a novelty, But 
it must be borne in mind that although the 
administration of the nation-building depart- 
ments by the Ministers and their theoretical 
responsibility to the Legislature are, in a sense, 
important aspects of our present-«lay constitu- 
tion, nevertheless it is the Governor and his 
Executive Council] who—as responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order, the administra- 
tion of justice, and the control of the financial 
machinery—constitute beyond all doubt the 
more important half of the Provincial Execu- 
tive, So long as the Executive. Council lasts 
as à part of the Provincial Executive, its con- 
stitution and personnel should naturally deserve 
serious consideration, As such I make no 
apology for adverting to some important aspects 
relating to the Executive Council. As regards 
its composition, it is as heterogenous as it can 
be, especially in contrast with the Ministry, 
The latter comprises men chosen from amongst 
the elected members of the. Provincial. Legisla- 
ture, and as their salaries are votable by that 
body, the Governor has to select those who are 
fairly well educated and who may be expected 
to enjoy the confidence of their fellow-legisia- 
tors for a fair measure of ability and also reputa- 
tion for character. No such considerations, 
however, necessarily prevail in the selection of 
the non-official Indian members of the Execu- 
tive Council since neither in theory nor in 
Practice are its members amenable to the conttol 
of the Legislature. The total strength of the 
Executive Council is four in Bengal, Bombay, 
and Madras, and two ín all the other provinces 
where Dyarchy obtains, and of these half the 


nilian administrator—a retired Civilian кй: qq is practically reseryed for members of 


—— 
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the Civil Service. It must be frankly stated 
that Indian públic opinion is unanimous that, 
even in the selection of the Civilian Executive 


‘Councillors, there lave ‘been many appoint- 


ments which were open to grave objection. 
‘The grievance is that, admitting that higher 
appointments weed mot necessarily go by 
aoniotity, Civilians who are believed to he of 
liberal and progressive views are passed over 
in favour of these known to be dichanls or 
reactionaries. But itis in the selection of the 
Indian Executive Councillors—who by reason of 
convention have to be non-officials—that thc 
Indian public have much to abject to. This 
matter was acitated even in the course of the 
enquiry conducted by Mr, Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford with a view to formulating their 
proposals for the Reforms. Strong exception 
‘was taken before them to the appointments 
which had been made til then from the ranks 


‘of Indian non-officials, and the subject is dis- 


сизвьӣ by the two eminent authors in their 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms, issued 
in 1918. On pp. 103-4 it is stated : 

_ We are aware that in the past the nomini- 
tions made to the Executives have not always 
given satisfaction. There hus been a disposi- 
tion to regard the men appointed as chosen 
becaise they are safe und not likely to give the 
Government trouble; and, if Legislature and 
Executive are to work smoothly together, it is, 
we agree, necessary. to таке nppoiütments, 
which command confidence and ensure efficiency 
atid ability." 

Again, dealing with their proposed constitu- 
tion for the Executive Council under the 
Dyarchy they state their views us follows: 

“Tt should be open =to the Governor to 
recommend whom. (from amongst the Indian 
non-officiais) be wishes. In making his nomina- 
tions, the Governor should he free to take into 
eonsiderntion the names of persons who had 
wou distinction whether in the Legishutive 


(Council or aty other field,’ 


The two passages taken together can leave 
ne doubt as to the class of persons amongst 
lüdian  non-offeinls from whom Executive 
Councillors should be preferably appointed. 
Pat shortly, they imply that those should be 


chosen who—to quete the memorable words of 


the late Queen-Empress Victoria's famous prè 
clumation of 18s8—by their integrity, ability, 


atid character may be qualified to discharge 


their duty successfully as occupants. of the 


exalted office af mumbers of Government iom the 


reserved side, the more so as their colleagies 


would be men who had received their training 
as adininistrators cither in British public life of 
in the Indian Civil Servier. it is Me settled! 
conviction of the thinking classes: of йш її! 
many of the appointments munio of Indians tu 
the Executive Councils even in recent years will 


not stand this test, amd that the selections were 


made from amongst men who were believed ta 
be ‘safe’? rather thun qualified. ‘The nppolit- 
mont of such persons naturally brings into lurid 
light Dyarchy in practice even to a larger extont 


than would otherwise have heen the case. Thus 
in reply to iuterpellations И was nut lont ago 


elicited in a Legishutive Council that while- the 
Indian Executive Councillor in that province was 
pompousdy dubbed as the “Home Member," and 
was tinturally belicved to be in charge, aa such, 
of the Political and Appointment Departments, 
the main work of the Appointment department 
— that of appointing, posting, and transferring 
the officers—wis ontrusted by the Governor 
not to hitn—the “Home Member’—bat to his 
Civilian colleague! Any comment on the 
situation so revealed would е апас of sniper 
crogation Оце сап but express the hope that 


this system which has not unnaturally browght - 


discredit on: the Government on the reserved 


‘side—if I may indulge m an Irishism—''in 


future will be a thing of the past," Tomay add 

thet I fave not cited am isolated instance, but 

that such instances can easily be multiplied. 
By far the greatest defect in the constitution 


on the reserved side is the highly anomalous: 


arrangement under which the Governor and. liis 


Executive Council are expected to carry on tho’ _ 


administration ef the departments in. them 
control, and also to enact legislation am to pilot 
the tudget in the Legislative Council, depending 
all the time not om a majority of votes hut on 
(he good sense of the elected members who, 
со (о say, constitute the Opposition! The total 
strength ut the disposal of the Governot-itt- 
Council in any province is barely more than 
one-fourth of the total number of the Legisla- 
tive Councillors. For instance, in Behar and 


Orissa the totsl-strength of the Legislature is. 


io, while that of the Governor's nominees 
(taking both officials and. non-officials) is, d 
think, twenty-seven, besides the two Executive 
Councillors who sit ex-officio. Anil it ds with 
the aid of these twenty-nine votes, at the 
highest, that the Governor-in-Comneil in this 
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yroviuee is expected to do his work successfully 
in u Legislative Chamber, about three-fourths of 
iie members of which constitute the Opposi- 
ton. Such a system ol parliamentary governi- 
ment is foreign to all comceptions of a sound 
polity. No Prime Minister who knows. his 
business would be able to carry òn administra: 
tion or legisintion in amy. legislutive body on 
stich terms. And yet it is this very strange 
feat that the Gavernor-in-Counecil is expected to 
periorm successfully under the system af 
Dyarchy |. In the circumstances, one need not 
be surprised if there has to be much manipula- 
tion, a good deal of wire-pulling, and no little 
“mortal suusion" brought to bear on the non- 
official members to cast their votes on the side 
of the Government. So far as the administra- 
tion of or legislation dealing with the trans- 
ferred departments is concerned, there is the 
obvicusly. sound theory—howseever unattain- 
able ib my be in practice at «resent—that the 
Ministers mist receive the support of their 
party. But the Covernor-in-Council, wot hemg 
amenable to the control of the Legisluture, can- 
not depend. upon any party im the Hots, except 
only the Governor's nominees, Unless, there 
fore, a large mumbher of naon-officials can be 
secured to support the acts and the policy nf 
the Governor-in-Council, no work can be carried 
on, and the administration of the reserved side 
must come to a standstill, By reason of such 
serious defect in the Constitution, the Governor 
in-Couneil is naturally driven to resort to 
methods. for securing voles from non-official 
members which are not unoften open fo graye 
objection, and which have generally, a highly 
demoralizing effect heth an the Government ov 
the reserved side, ss also on the nor-officials 
who are its habitual supporters, These facts 
are sO obvious as to терше йб further 
exposition. 


(Cuz Govtgxok vNDER DvaRCHY, 


From what I have suid above it would be 
clear that the Governor administerti¢g Dyarchy 
—cither with the aid of the Executive Council 
on the reserved side cr with that of his Ministers 
on the transferred—is not what we understand 
ly. the term "constitutional Governor." His 
powers niler tlie law are large and extonsive— 
һоте шау think, dangerously so. To begin 
with, he alone of all. the metibers of the Pro- 
vincial Government is vested with the power of 


"s 


framing rules for the carrying on of tlie bisi- 
ness of Government on which the working of 
the whole system hinges. Section 49 tel. oa) 
veats the Governor wlone with powers: to “make 
rules und orders for the mare convenient tran- 
saction of business in his Executive Council 
and with his Ministers." "The result of the 
rules framed under the terms of this-section i$ 
that the principle of joint ministerial respon- 
sibility—so clearly enunciated іп the section 
quoted above—has been practically abroguted 
and the Ministers are overruled frequently andl 
the Executive Councillors—espetially the many 
“aie ones—müde subservient to the Gover- 
nor’s. will, When, for instance, the point was 
raised as to the reasot why the work of the: 
Indian "Home Member" was done by his 
Civilian cólleagee—to which I. have referred 
above—the answer given hy the latter on behalf 
of the Governor was that the transaction of 
officia| business wai a domestic concert of the 
Government! "True, but it did not seem to 
have struck the Civilian Member that if he alone 
could do beth bis own work amd that of his 
Indian colleague, it is obviously a waste of 
public funds to retain tie latter ot a high salary 
—that too in a poor country like India. Such 
are the: inherent difficulties one is naturally 
faced with when taking wp an untenable post 
tion im defence of Dyarchy in practice. 

"To take but one more example of the exten 
sive. Powers vested in the Governur under 
Dyarchy. After the enactment of the Indian 
Civil Services Act of mnjzs, the Governor of a 
province directed that his lotr expenses, which 
had been till then. submitted. to the vote of the 
Legislature, should wot be so done. Accord- 
mgly the Finanee Department in preparizr Mye 
next budget removed the amount of: this item 
fram the yotable to the non-votable Tist; As the 
law stands, the action of the Governor was 
legally correct and justifiable. But after the 
budiret was passed, a member of the Legislative 
Connei applied it the High Court of the Pra- 
vince for a writ of muamdlamus against the 
Governor and the Finance Member, The piini 
was argued at the Har before a Ful] Bench of 
the Court. In the result, ihe learned Judges 
tightly dismissed the application, holding that 
the Governor was, uüder the law fully within 
lis rights in doing what he had done, and 
that no application or smit conld Не праша 
him for his having counselled ôr done anything 
or ordered amything to be done itt his official 
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capacity. The law, as stated br their lord- 
ships, must be accepted as correct. But I cite 
a short passage from tlie comments on tliis case 
of one of the leading indim journals, of a 
province: other than the one concerned, to 
indicate the Indian view of the powers of a 
Governor under Dyarchy. "Wrote the Tribune 
of Lahore : 

. "There ure two and only two forms of check 
on the Indian Executive wliich can prevent it 


from. acting arbitrarily or despotically. One is 
that exercised in and by Parliament. The other 
is that exercised by courts of law, In the 


present case parliamentary check admittedly 
docs not exist, and mow one of the highest 
tribunals in the country has told us that the 
courts, too, have no jurisdiction in the matter. 
Who can say after this that antocracy has finally 
disappeared from our midst, and that we live 
wnder a constitutional Government ?'' 

But while the powers of the Governor are 
obviously targe-and arbitrary, he fe unduly pro- 
tected of all the members of Government, The 
Execntive Councillors and the Ministers sit in 
the Legislative Council anid kave to defend not 
only their individual official sets, but also those 
of the Government ss a whole. But the pivot 
of the Provincial Government, the Governor, 
who is entrenched at the Government House, 
outsile the Legislative Council, and who moves 
from there the whole machinery of administra- 
tion, is declared by law and rules to be absoltite- 
lv ínrmnune from any criticism in the Legisla- 
ture, or even from his name being referred to 
therein in: his official capacity. In other words, 
he is treated on the same footing os a consti- 
tutional sovereign—be it a King or a President— 
who is declared immune from parliamentary 
criticism on the ground that as the head of the 
Executive he but follows the advice of his 
Ministers, who sit in the Legislature to defer 
their policy and the advice tendered by them to 
the constitutional head of the State. But such 
an assumption is absolutely unwarranted by 
the facts and the circumstances relating to 
practice in Dyarchy in the nine major provinces 
of the Indian Empire. The law and the rules 
‘obtaining therein have made the Governor the 
most powerful member of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. It is he who runs the whole machinery 
of administration, both on the reserved and the 
transferred. sides, and who also directs and con- 
trols the work of the Legislature by having 
vested in him the powers of ultimately dis- 


allowing or overruling interpellations, motions, 
resolutions, and private legislation. And yet 
in spite of it all, he is treated! m law and in fact 
as if he were but a constitutional Governor! 
The facta stated above in regard to the exten- 
sive powers vested in and wielded by the 
Governor go to show the baselessuess of such 
an assumption. Far from that being the case, 
the fact is (as I hove pointed out above) that 
even his colleagues in the Government—either 
on the reserved or the transferred side—have no 
Voice im that very important function of à 


Government, the power to make rules for the. 


convenient transaction of husxiness — Clearly, 
then, an amendment is called for, uot only of 
Section 49, dealing with the rule-making powers 
of the Governor, but also of the provisions under 
which his acts and orders cannot be discussed 
or even referred to in the Legislature, Either 
the Governor's acts or orders should be made 
amennble to the Tepislature, or—if that be con- 
sidered undesirable or — inexpedient—tlie 
Governor should become a constitutional 
Governor, dependent on the advice of the 
Ministry, who alone should be responsible to 
the Legislature, 


Тнк Loxc AND SHORT or IT. 


Such are but some of the striking and salient 
features of Dyarchy, both in theory and practice. 
The system has been found, both in principle 
and practice, to be full of prave defects and 
seriots limitations, and it is not surprising that 
it has not appealed to Inilian imagination, In 
his “Government and Parties in Continental 
Europe" (vol i, p. 203] that distinguished 
authority, Professor Lowell, after unalyzing the 
constitutions of various Continental States; 
remarks that the result of his analysis shows 
that "the foundation of government is faith, not 
reason," and this view is obviously even more 
applicable to the Governments of Eastern rather 
than Western countries, and can be predicated 
with even greater certainty of Asiatic countries 
anid their Governments rather than those of 
Europe, or of those derived from or Һаѕе on 
European models. Hut that is not all. For, 
"if" (as remarked by the late Viscount Bryce 
in his monumental work on the American Com- 
monwealth, vol. i, p. 357) "the true value of 
a political contrivance resides mot in its 
integrity, but its adaptation to the temper and 
circumstance of thé people for whom it is 


| 
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designed," then there can be no hesitation in 
saying that no political system could be. worse 
adapted to the objects the authors of the scheme 
had in view than Dyarchy im the provinces of 
the Indian Empire, as its inherent defects are 
patent on the surface, both in the theory on 
which it is based and also in practice. 

But there are other important political 
considerations. bearing upon the subject under 
discussion. "''Parliamentary Government," says 
Professor Lowell (in his standard work on the 
Goverment of England, vol. ii., chapter lvi.), 
"avoids deadlocks by making the Executive 
responsible to the Legislature.” "Presidential 
Government,” he continues, ‘limits deadlocks, 
hecanse all the organs of the State must alternate- 
ly submit tó a superior tribunal, the electorate 
of the nation." But a Government like that 
established in all the major provinces of the 
Indian Empire, composed of an elected Legis- 
lature and a divided Executive, with a Governor 
at its head armed with extensive powers and 
working one half of the Government with the 
aid of an Executive Council appointed by the 
Crown and not responsihle to the Legislature, 
and the other half with the aid of Ministers 
appointed by himself amd responsible to the 
Legislature, is a system. not only too complex 
and complicated, but one which, being unknown 
to constitutional history, is naturally unm» 
warranted by political experience as a satis- 
factory solution of the problem of am efficient 
Executive, sufficiently amenable to the control 
of popular representatives. As for its being 
able to command the “faith’’ of the Indian 
people, it is unfortunately but too true {and for 
reasons stated above there is nothing surprising 
it it} that in the opinion of all those who have 
worked the system, whether officials or поп: 
officials, Indians or Europeans, Dyarchy hus 
completely forfeited any claim to allegiance, 


Tug REMEDY: Provixncran Artonomy. 


Before disctissing the question of a proper 
remedy for the present state of affairs in the 
provinces of India, I would like to remark that, 
aa foreshadowed by me in the opening part of 
my address, I have tricd my best to survey and 
discuss the problem purely from, the administra- 
tive and not from the political standpoint. I 
have not referred to the abstract right of all 
peoples in general or of those of India in 
particular to rule themselves, or to the especial 
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difficulties that may be said to exist in India 
in giving the people Home Rule, because these 
would be political rather than administrative 
considerations, My attempt has heen to show 
that the King in Parliament—the highest 
Sovereign body in the British Commonwealth — 
haying declared his will in the Preamble to 
the Reform Act of тото that jts object was “the 
grain) development of self-governing institit- 
tions with a view to the progressive realization 
af responsible government in British India," 
that object tas not only not been achieved, 
but is not likely ta be achieved at any time 
through the medium of the system of Dyarchy: 
Now, if this view be correct, the question of 
some construetive measure becomes at once an 
important one, aud it is to this point that T shall 
refer before bringing my remarks to a close. 
At one time, with a shorter experience of 
Dyarchy in practice, I thought that the best 
course would be to transfer, from time to time, 
additional departments to the charge of 
Ministers, till they came to possess complete 
control over the provincial administration. 
This was the view I held ss Inte as 1024, and 
expressed it in the minute which I wrmte for 
the information of the Muddiman Reforms 
Enquiry Committee, But the disctissions which 
I then had the advantage of having with my 
two colleagues in the Government on the re- 
served sidc—the Governor and the Senior Exe 
cutive Conncillor—satisfied me that the remedy 
proposed bw me would probably he. worse than 
the disease itself, and I was thus led to accept 
the conclusion suggested by amy. colleagues— 
though they were not prepared to recommend 
its adoption at that time on the ground that it 
went beyond the purview of the emquiry then 
undertaken—namiely, that provincial antonomy 
could be the only solution of the problem 
facing a. "Thus, in. this- important matter, I 
tried to be more cautious than my colleagues of 
the Indian Civil Service, but finding that my 
view wis declared to T«* untenable and imprac- 
ticable by ailmitistraters like Sir William Marris 
aml Sir Henry Wheeler—who deprecateil setting 
ир а half-way house—I was driven, on-a more 
careful consideration, to accept their view that 
there was no via media between the present 
system and provincial autonomy. ‘This is not 
only the view of the two experienced Anglo- 
Indian administmtors, quoted above, who may 
justly be credited with an intimate knowledge 
of Dvarchy in practice, but also that of another 
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Anglo-Indian authority—namely, Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer. Concluding an article omn "Indian 
Politics and Economics! in the issue of the 
Edinhurch Review for July last, and after 
pointing out what according to him are very 
setintms obstacles to. constitutional progress [п 
British [neia, Sir Michael says that if and when 
an Indian nation has come into existence, “we 
ci then ask Indians to co-operate with ив in 
the development of self-government i its only 
practical form—i.e., provincial nutonomy.’’ So 
thal evidentiy is the one practiedl solution of 
the problem with which we are confronted, and 
the inevitable conclision logically forced проп 
us E that, Whenever the present system is to 
be superseded, it catt only be by the adoption 
of provincial autonomy—i.c., by a- system in 
which the Executive is comriosed of à consti- 
tutional Governor and a Ministry responsible to 
the: Legislature. 


IT. 
A. REjom DER. TO CRITICISMS, 


"Through: the courtesy of Mr. Stanley Rice, 
Т have received a copy of the report of the 
discussion on my paper on Dyarchy, at the 
adjourned meeting on. the 17th October, when 
T was on the high seas on my way back to 
Tndin. [I ani desired to send in à reple. motte 
exceed one thousand words, though the report 
of the debate itself covers no less than. 18 pages 
of closely printed matter! In the circum- 
tances, I can not help feeling that it would 
Juve been but fair to me to have arranged for 
the debate on the date on which I read my 
paper, and nat adjourned it to a date when T 
von] not be present to reply effectively. 
Readers of my reply will, I trust, kindly keep 
in mind the disadvantage T am thus placed 
under, and will make due allowance for my 
inability to meet all the paints urged by my 
_-eritices: For the same teason—and certainly 
through no lack of courtesy—I shall: confine my 
reply 1o the cbervatións of the. Chairman (Sir 
Patrick Famn) and oily роње others amongst 
the dehatere who have hod actual experience os 
‘administrators af the working of Dvarchty. 

T need not devote much space to the speech 
of the Maharijadhiraj of Birrdwan, as he agreed 
with me in the main ond differed ‘but on minor 
matters: As o member of the Government of 
Bengal (both before and after the introduction 
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of Dyarchy) his views are entitled to weight and - 
cunsideration and it is gratifying to\me to find 
that he substantially confirmed my view. He 
rightly said thut both he and 1 "know for a. 
[ott (hat™ our “conelisions regarding the wark- 
ing of Dyurchy were practically the. same" — 
numels "Hat Provincial autonomy was perhaps 
the only remedy", 1 am quite content to leave 
it at that. Ts seems a pity that none of the 
speakers at the adjourned deliate cared to notice 
the significance of the. valued. support T. had 
received from the Mahorojadhiraja ou my main 
contention. - 

Simllürlv, it is a source of great satisfaction. 
to me to find that though an experienced ad- 
ministrater like Sir Patrick Fagan started by 
"reprobating'' me (in the legal sense) by say- 
ing that the “root and branch condemnation 
which the author of the paper expressed had 
nòt beem altogether bome out", he more than 
"approbaüted' my views i the same breath by 
declaring as follows: —"“Dyarchy appears фо 
attempt to do what is in essence an impos 
sibility’, This was precisely my own canten- 
tion. TI need quote him nb further, as his own 
words (following those 7 have reproduced) 
amount, I submit, to an even stronger condem- 
nation of Dyarchy than muy be juatly said of 
my statement. The only other comment T many 
permit myself to make ja with reference to Sir 
Patrick's complaint that I had suggested as 
remedy Provincial autonomy!’ which “rather 
varie expression is not explattied”’. Т regret 
Т cannot plead guilty, for my last words were 
a definition of this very phrase as “a system. 
in whieh the Executive is composed ol a consti- 
intimal Governor nnd a Ministry responsible 
te the Legislature", T submit that this state- 
ment of the principle underlying | provincial 
autonomy makes its meaning as clear os my 
command of English enables me to do. 

Dr. Paranj]pye's observations seem to me to 
be, on the whole, of so nebulous a character 
that T find it rather difficult to deat with. theni 
in the short space at my disposal. He empha- 
send dhat tbe Montogue-Chelmsford. Reform 
[even thongh affieted with Dyarchy) is better 
than what it auperseded—namely tht Morley- 
Minto constitution. I myself hold that view 
and have expressed HW amumbiguensly in the 
paper under discussion, Nor did I ever sug- 
gest, or could do so, that we should go back 
to the ol] constitution, merelv because it wis 
impossible to work Dyarehv. All this is, T 


submit, what lawyers: call "raising a false 
issue’’—just to draw a red herring across the 
the trail and thus cloud the main issue. But 
Dr, Paranjpye while he ‘did not entirely agree 
in alf" that I said “as regards the difficulties 
ol the system" had the fairness to admit—for 
which I am grateful—that “of course, the 
difficulties theoretically were there". "That is 
ди admission to which E attached great weight 
and value us Dr. Paranjpye having been himself 
4 Minister has had practical experience of the 
inherent defects of Dyarchy. But when й 
comes to the practice of it, he secins not quite 
disposed to agree with mc, though here again 
he is not direct and specific in his statements, 
but takes shelter behind the specious plea that 
the smooth working of the system “depended 
upon the personality of the Governor and the 
Minister and also perhaps upon the personality 
of the Secretary as to who was to be topdog 
in all this trouble and fight’. Well, to u 
learned Brahmin like Dr. Paranjpye, immersed 
in beatific beatitude, the spectacle of each af 
the three contending parties struggling to be 
“top-dog” in the provincial administration (on 
the transferred side) may cause no worry and 
may not upset his equilibrium. But his decla- 
ration (just quoted) amounts in my opinion to 
the strongest condemnation of the system in 
practice, as he lays down as íts condition pre- 
cedent am ideal state of afluirs, which is not 
likely to be realized in this work-a-day world— 
namely, the Governor (Brahma), the Minister 
(Vishuw), and the Secretary (Siva), all three 
working harmoniously, when as a mutter of fact 
each of them—according to Dr. Paranjpye him- 
self—is but struggling to be ''top«log" of the 
show ! 

I shall now turn to the longest criticism of 
my paper and also (in a sense) the most im- 
portant, that offered by Sir Henry Wheeler. 
Sir Henry kindly acknowledged my “able 
assistance’ during the more than four years 
that we worked together as colleagues. While 
conveying to him my sense of profound grate- 
fulness for it, I may add that of the many things 
| learnt as the result of my close association 
with him, not the least important was that, 
in public discussions, hard words break no 
bones and that, therefore, it i» best either to 
avoid them, or at any rate to be temperate in 
one’s language. That I have taken this lesson 
to heart and tried to benefit by it, is evidenced 
by my paper on Dyarchy having been “passed” 
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by the Literary Committee of the East India 
Association, as being one which—in the words 
of Sir Louis Dane—was “written in a most 
admirable amd temperate spirit", and in which 
"there is nothing which need give rise to any- 
thing in the nature of acrimonious discussion". 
It has, therefare, come as a rather disagreeable 
surprise to me to find that Sir Henry in his 
criticisms of my paper was disposed to be at 
times not only intemperate in his languuge, but 
also unchivalrous enough to formulate some 
unfounded charges in the absence of the 
accused, to whiclt he could not, therefore, reply 
at the time ; nor can he do so adequately now 
in the very restricted space at his disposal, He 


charged me with having fallen a victim to the. 


use of “'a catch phrase (““Dyarchy ‘must go’ * 
—wWhich I had never used!) borrowed from 
English politics in the way. that catch words 


and phrases travelled round the world’’, with 


having “‘entirely misrepresented'' the position 
of the Secretary under Dyarchy, with having 


depicted the Governor as an “ogre of the 
piece", with having stated ''that Ministers. 


were daily overruled” amt (to omit several 
other similar accusations) he averred "that the 
picttresque language of journalism had rather 
carried the writer away into some disregard of 
tle actual facts," Such language is, in my 
humble opinion, wholly at variance with. the 
sound teaching Sir Henry graciously imparted 
to me and the lesson he so kindly inculeated on 
me, both by precept and example, in the matter 
of temperateness im expression and in adopting 
fairness of outlook in dealing even with those 
from whom we may differ in opinion. T may 
venture to claim—on the testimony of Sir Louis 
Dane quoted above—to have set a better example 
of these virtues in my paper than Sir Henry did 
in his criticisms. It would not be difficult for 
one like myself, who has been thirty-five years 
at the Bat, to indulge in effective retorts and 
smart persiflage on the Hne of criticism adopted. 
by Sir Henrv, but I коп advisedly forbear 
irom doing so, preferring to fallow the example 
he set me in his responsible office of Governor 
to that in the (comparatively speaking) much 
less responsible pesition he now occupies as att 
inmate of that Cave: of Adullam—the India 
Office, 

As to the merits of his accusations, Sir Henry 
seems to mc—if T may say so, without imperti- 
netice—to have brought to bear upon my paper 
not quite an unprejudiced frame of mind which 


has resulted, mob unnaturally, in a warped 
judgment. For the statements I made I gave 
incontrovertible facts, unimpeachable data and 
unquestionable authorities, and they are there, 
for what they are worth, for amy one who may 
care to study, with an impartial mind, the pro- 
blem I dealt with. I expected that those who 
would discuss it, with a view to improve matters, 
would not forget that fair ériticism upon the 
matter i& to he desired and not misrepresentation 
or invective. 1 tried to avoid both these common 
failings, and it is to me highly gratifying to find 
that no ether speaker charged ame with either. 
"То зау a5 [ did that by reason of the non- 
establishment of the principle of joint minis- 
rial responsibility (m the administration of 
the transferred side) the Governor finds it easier 
te over-rule individual Ministers, is very far 
from stating or even implying tbat the latter 
üré overruled 'daily' (the word Sir Henry puts 
into mv mouth, but which I nowhere used) by 
Governors ; and to say as J did that the direct 
right of access to the Governor which the Secre- 
tary enjoys materially weakens the position of 
Ministers is not at all to imply (as Sir Henry 
vigorously puts it) that “the Governor and the 
Secretary got together (o see how best they 
could do down the Minister,” Such comments 
—hewseever in their proper place in “nothings” 
ei Secretariat files—are not likely to commend 
themselves to or find acceptance with people 
trained to sift, apprecinte and weigh things 
properly. 

‘But Sir Henry'a criticisms of my paper are 
not continet merely to faults of commission, but 
(üt m larger measure) to those of omission as 
well. My answer on this charge must he briefer 
still; viz, that the omissions were advisedly 
made, as in. my opinion they did not come within 
ihe purview of my paper—which was Dyarchy 
in theory and practice, but pot in its working 
in the varioüs provinces. Assuming, but not 
admitting, that they did so, nnd that my judg- 
ment on this point was wrong, even then T would 
urge that 1 was fully justified, by the terms of 
mmy ngreement with the Fast India Association, 
not.to deal witli them, as they all trenched upon 
{һе politieal sphere and were thus bound to 
prove controversial and to lead to un acrimoniots 
disenssion. | 

I shall illustrate my meaning by an exumple. 
I find, for instance, that referring to the many 
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omissions which he ennmerated Sir Henry 
said ;—''Beginning with the basis of the whole 
structure, how had the electorates worked 2^ 
Now supposing I had dealt with this particular 
aspect of the questiou ami had stated that the 
electorates had mot yet worked well, in the 
sense that they had not displayed ‘sufficient 


interest, enthusiasm or a right perception of the 
or qualifications of the candidates, 
The. 


qualities 
surely, the inatter could mot rest there. 
question would at once be raised why it was 
And what would be the answer of any educated 
and thinking Indian? Tt would very probably 
be that it was so as the Government (though: it 
had ruled, say Behar, since 1765) had grossly 
neglected its duty to the people and had failed 
to educate them, with the result that even after 
162 years of Hritish rule the vast bulk of them 
(more than 9§ per cent,) were grossly illiterate, 
and that this was due to the Government's 
indifference. to the condition of the masses, on 
acconnt of its personne] being foreign and its 
character despotic (howsoever of benevolent a 
type} and its naturs] anxiety tö spend a larger 
portion of the public revenues for the upkeep 
af its British civil end military services and the 
maintenance of an unnecessarily large Army to 
garrison the country, amd so on mud so forth. 
If an Indian said so at a meeting of the East 
lidia Association, could any 
[using the term im its classical sense) be pre- 
vented from repeating or paraphrasing in his 
reply to the Indian argument the substance of 
the observations emphasised of late by Lord 
Birkenhead in the House of Lords, in which he 
has eloquently descanted-on the origin of British 
rule im India, the past and the existing condi- 
tions in the country, ond tlhe consequent, 
inherent rights of the British as the perpetual 
trustees of the Indian. people? And wonld not 
such a debate—which I have adtrmbrated in the 
mildest language—be in all likelihood highly 
vcrimornious, fll of hittermess and recrimination 3 
I hope Sir Henry will now realize why I felt 
justified in excluding from my survey the actual 
working of the Dyarchic system and confined 
myself but to its theory and practice, But if 
he does not or will not, then all I.can say is that 
in this matter we are evidently looking at the 
question entirely from different angles of vision 
and must, therefore, but agree to differ, 


Anglo-Indian- 


"eet 


ASIA AND EUROPE. 


ASIA AND EUROPE. 


By MR, 5. V, RAMAMURTHY, 5.4. 


it is. a remarkable fact that the cultures al 
Asin and Europe have dominated cach other 
ilteriately. Geographically the division be 
tween Asia and Europe ia by longtitude rather 
thun by Jatitule. Latitude, we know, thes 
different physical elects. We know of nane for 
longitude, Yet Asia anil Europe—roughly the 
East and the West—function in different porioils 
Ther have reolisal different temperaments. 
Asia tends to le tdealistic as against the realism 
of Europe Asia moves slow where Europe 
rushes. Asia has lasted longer than Europe. 
Asia's forte is in religion while Europe's is in 
science, At the present moment Europe 
dominates Asis, In the new world of America, 
every Ruropean is welcome, no Asiatic is. In 
spite of all the differences, Europe clauis 
superiority over Asia by judging the latter on 
the -standarils of the former, D wish to show 
that the life of Europe and of Asin i$ set in 
different monlds and has to be jindged br 
iifferent standards and that the failure to do this 
is unfair to Asia and therefore alse to the world 
ef which Europe is a part Ike Asia herself. 

We do not see life directly, We see it 
through its materia) effects. The processes of 
life- have their corresponilenees in the processes 
af Nature. I want to show that the life of 
Europe and Asii in its sources, in its appearance, 
in its rates of progress, in its seams of activity 
corresponds closely to the Ше об а rain-ied 
stream and a snow-fed stream. 


RHLIGION—-—SQURCE OP Asta's Lirk. 


The source of a snow-fed stream is the snow 
on mountain-tops, Gradually, this hardens into 
a glacier Full of crevices and stained with mud. 
And from the foot of the glacier starts a stream 
in summer. Religion is the source of Asia's 
life. Tt is like the snow on mountain tops, pure 
gd clear, high near the heavens. It hardens 
‘into her social system, with artificial bonds 
separating castes and creeds, From this flows 
in the simmer of that religion a stream of 
individual lives, of beauty, wisdom and energy 


peaks bound by the cold farce of winter 


" POS. 


enriching the world around, Mitin winter, the 
vlacier ceases to feed the streait. Asia in her 
winter isa glacier and not also a river. The 
high truths of her religion lie on her MAIER 

е 
klacier grows sluggish even in her slow motio. 
Tf vat saw Asia ошу in the bed of her summer 


‘stream, vou would say she was deal, 


[лр iN. EvuxOPE 4. RATN-FED STREAM. 


But the life of Europe is a rainfed stream. 
There are no reserves whith melt, Clouds 
gather and supply the earth with ready-made 
water. At the birth of Greece, Egypt. rained 
her art and wisdom over Greece. Greece passed. 
her horitare to Rome which enriched it. At 
the renaissance of Enrone, all the treasures of 
classical antiquity were rained over Europe. It 
is remarkahle that Ttalv which was the hirth- 
place of the Eatonean renaissance hardly started 
a liuc cf art or thought the iorma of which were 
not supplied by the leadors of Greece and Rome. 
These seeds prew in the fertile soi] of Europe 
and we have the rich harvest of science. Hut 
now we see that European civilization. is it 
flomts. The very ‘water that grew her crops. 
threatens to destroy them. In the simmer, 
which is топу the not-rainy season, the 
rain-fed stream is reduced: to a stagnant spring 
of Pool st the source. Such was Europe in the 
Middle Aces, much pecending to thinkers i= 
the fate that threatens Europe after her rains: 
and her Hoods. | 

How do Europe and Asia differ in appearance, 
now? Europe las a unity which is lacking in 
Ача. Her branch streams have a smooth. 
surface. Tut Asia's streams have shrunk in the 
winter. What appears ia her glacier. The 
surface of the glacier is full of deep fissures and 
stained with mini. Arnd yet in spite of the 
fisstires, the glacier is one oven as the river: is 
one, In fact, the fissures of the glacier are of 
the very mechanism of her motion, In the 
summer, however, Asia gives out a stream of fife 
se smooth and as full as the stream of Europe 
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in winter. The civilisation of India, China and 
other Asiatic countries in the summer of the 
world life was as full, as creative, as varied and 
withal so full of an underlying unity as that of 
Ettrope now is, 


RATE ор PROGRESS. 


And then as to rates of progress. Europe 
in the winter is a river which moves fast. Asia 
in the same period is bnt a glacier which moves 
slow. Evet in her summer, Asian thought melts 
slow. If it rains to-day, to-morrow you begin 
to raise a crop. Tf it snows to-day on the 
mountain tops, it may be many years before that 
snow moves to the foot of the gincier and melts 
into the river to enrich the land abont. Thus 
the civilization of Europe when active, moves 
fast. Asin correspondingly moves very much 
slower hit for that very reason lasts very mitch 
longer. 

As regards seasons of activity, we find that 
Europe and Asia are active in different seasons 
of world life. On our analogy Europe is 
ective in the world winter (or rainy season) and 
Asia is active in the world summer (or non- 
rainy season). Asia thus melts ber snows of 
thought and feeds the plains in the summer when 
the lund is parched, 


Europe's rivers. flow. when. there. is. rain. 
There is thus greater balance in the activity of 
Asian thought and tife, Where life is parched 
up as to-day it is in India and China, then it is 
that the snows on the mountain tops melt. “The 
greater the need, the greater the supply. In 
Europe, it is land that has tain that gets also 
the river, ‘The more the rain the less does the 
land need water and yet the more does the river 
bring it. Hence the danger of floods in 
European civilization, European activity tends 
to defeat itself by its fulness ; Asiatic acaivity is 
restrained and balanced and its dancer is 
emaciation. In winter when it rains, the snows 
are held in reserve. In summer when there is 
need, the latent power of the snows is released. 
Asian Gods reside in the accumulated snows of 
her Himalayas and come to the earth when the 
land is parched. 


Burp Artirepe or Errore. 


Tt is remarkable how very closely the atialogy 
of a river-fed stream and a snow-fed stream fits 
the differences between the life of Europe and 
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Asia. Europe has envisaged progress as uniform 
and in a straight line. That there is progress 
is thought to be proved by the fact of Europe's 
progress in the lust three or four centuries. It 
is shown that Asia has not progressed in the 
same period. It i$ thence deduced that Asin 
has lost the capacity to progress or else the force 
of the time would have moved her even as it did 
Europe, Hence it is concluded that Asia is 
dead. 1 submit that this is a false reasoning 
based on a mistaken view of progres. Progress, 
I submit, is not uniform but rhythmical and the 
basic rhythm in this material world is that of 
duality. If there is a forwards, tliere is a back- 
wards. Summer and Winter alternate, so do 
night and day. Even after death, there is 100, 
The world cannot be all summer, all men, all 
positive. The idea of an infinite Euclidean 
straight line is exploded, The reigning mathe 
matical idea which is Einsteinian fs that the 
world is finite though unbounded and that if you 
go along a straight line lone enough, you will 
соте Баск to where you are. Europe cannot 
progress for ever nor can sis. Life needs 
periods of rest and recuperation, Asia has slept 
because it has been her tum to do so and 
because it has been the turn of Europe to be 
up and doing. Yet Europe clamours as if che 
alone has been guarding thè fort of humanity 
for all time. Surely she shows vouthfn] impati- 
ence and a short memory, Tf the guards of à 
fort divide watches between themselves, one half 
for the day ond the other for the night, is it open 
to a new Commander to find the sleeping half 
to be unworthy and order them to be disarmed 
and shot? Surely such a man wonld be 
regarded as blind. Vet the attitnde of Europe 
when she speaks of her cultured burden and 
Hames Asia for her sloth and beegarliness, is us 
blind, Asia is not desd but asleep. A glacier 
is a niver not dead but asleep. In the long rum 
it does not pay to meddle with a sleeper. A 
sleeper awakened before his time is both tun- 
economical and dangerous. Judge not the 
glacier by the laws of the river. 


The life of India is torn by differences of 
castes, races and religions.. It is not-more torn 
than the surface of a glacier. Vet a glacier is 
опе. It moves and in its own time, it gives rise 
to a life giving river. Iu fact, it is as summer 
dawns, that the elacier quickens her pace and 
the cracks deepen and wider, 
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Innis, AND CHINA. 


India ond China are the eternal mountain 
peuks of Asian thonght. At lesser heights the 
siow may cynporate, Babylón and Assyria 
evaporated. Egypt and Persia evaporated. 
Perhaps the snow of adversity may- have accu- 
mulated ín fhem and we shall yet see new 
rivers of life from them in the world summer. 
But you cannot kill India and China. Is it 
possible to wash away the eternal snows of the 
Himalayas? Water that secks to wash away a 
glacier but remains behind itself frozen. 

And what next? Are Summer and Winter 
ever to be apart? Are Europe and Asia ever 
to dominate each other? The poet has sung. 

“East is East aml West is West. 
And never the twaitt shall meet,” 


If that be trie, we may as well sing, 


“Summer is Summer and Winter is Winter, 
And never the twain shall meet,” 


But surely they do mect in the vear which is 
both Summer and Winter. Or, we may as well 
sing. 

“Кат is Ear and Eve is Eve 

And never the twain shall meet.” 


But surely they do in the brain which combitic« 
both their activities, 


The differences hetween Asia and Europe do 
exist. But there ij o reconcitintion Europe 
and Asia have the common quality of hmanity, 
they have s common Home in Rarth, they have 
a common goal which men have aereed to call 
God. 
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SUMMER AND WINTER, 


East and West meet not on their own plane 
buton a higher plane. Snow anu water meet 
itr their comtnon nature as shown by a commun. 
history taken over all time, Snow cannot claim 
precedence over water because in Summer 
snow yields water while water merely evapo- 
rates. Water cannot take precedence over snow 
because ín Wiüuter water flows as rivers while 
«uw keeps idle on the mountain tops. Take 
their history over all time, they are identical. 


Asia may work out Science from religion. 
Europe may build up religion from Science, 
Tint the processes, when complete, will bé ideriti- 
cal. Europe may move when Asia rests. Asia 
tmay move when Europe rests. Yet over all 
time each total activity is of the same patterit- 

Europe and Asia meet in the vision of those 
who see not only the past but also the future, 
im the vision that transcends time and space, 
im the visíon that is of Gol. To Asia then 
whose life flows from her religion it has been 
given to realise the brotherhood of man; 
Buddha has taught it. Christ has tanght it, 
Mahamad has tanght it. Many lesser men in 
Asia have lived it, "To Europe, the realization 
of the brotherlood of man is a hope of the 
future. 


in the present then, Europe and Asia are 
hound by their dual rhythm. Europe has. heen 
active but her life is in floods Asia has been. 
bound in sleep, but the snows on her mountain: 
tops are melting. Cast off the clothes of wititer, 
Prepare ve for the sew. simmer! 





THE INTERNATIONAL PRESS CONFERENCE AT 
GENEVA. 


By '""Ixri4's REPRESENTATIVE. '' 


Having returned from Europe I think J 
should send а communication about the first 
International Press Conference which was orga- 
nized by the League of Nations and held at 
Geneva from August 24th to 2oth, the session 


of which T attended as 4 representative pf dhe 
Press of India. A week before the opening of 
«he session of the Conference, I received д 
pressing invitation from Sir Eric Drummond, 
Secretary-General of League of Nations, request 
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352: 


ing me to attend the Conference so as to repre- 
sent the Press of India, which 1 was given to 
understand would otherwise go unrepresented, 
the gentleman. who had been invited nd had 
nerecd to uttend faving been unable to ga to 
Europe. The letter of invitation also stated that 
"thr Conference i$ à meeting of individual 
experts and trot of delegates of press groups anil 
as such the invitation should considered 
ss pecseonal, not involving the oblizganon of 
preliminary consultation with the press orga- 
Misitions to which you may belong.’ In the 
vireumstances, [ aceepted the invitation and 
altended the session pt Geneva from the date of 
its opening till that of its closing. Not being 
the representative of any particular section or 
group of the Press of India, bot of that of the 
whole country, I thought I would best discharge 
my duty bv holding as it were; a watching brief 
оп behalf of the Press of Indis, so that its 
interests might nor suffer by letting judgment 
ge by default, 

As méntione! above, the session lasted for 
tix days (exclusive of Sunday) anil the gather- 
ing was indeed memorable, Ir was the frat 
Independent Press Conference of the whole 
world and thus differed from those previously 
teli. No Tess than 38 countries wére repre 
sented bv 63 delegates, 20 assessors and as 
experts, representing not ouly States which ате 
metmbers and non-members of the League, hut 
meo ajl the five Continents md all the different 
eatezories of press intereste-—newspaper pro 
prietors, cable companies, press bureatx ond 
journalists! sseociutiots, besiles representatives 
of the International Cable Association and of the 
great British, French ond Germun newspaper 
distributing houses. Inspite of the diversity of 
Speech ina gathering of this character the work 
Was carried om with remurknbhie smootlmess by 
mimost all the speakers using with wonderful 
facility either English or French—the only. two 
lntigmages officially recognized by thè League of 
Wations. Every speech delivered in one of 
these two Innguaccs, was immediately rendered 
dnte rhe other by a highly competent staff of 
dnterpreters; The debates even on most con- 
‘troversial subjects were carried on in a friendly 
spirit, without betraying any ncerhity of feeling 
amd the proceedings, as a whole, were of great 
significance as showing how inspite ef obviots 
difficulties, business ean. be smoothly. carried on 
by keeping the main object of the gathering in 
View. 
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A very large number of resolutions were 
keenly debated upon and) ultimately adopted, 
Their full texts would cover several coliimns of 
ü newspaper, but all of them can be divided 
under three main heads, namely, communica- 
tion, circulation, and journalistic facilities ; or 
in other words, the collection, the transmission 
end the circulation of news. The first link in 
the chain was the resolution of the Conference 
to extend the freedom of the journalist for the 
fulfifment of his primary duties. "The various 
resolutions under this head, however, naturally 
took note of tlie conditions in Europe and Lu 
countries where the Turopeam methods of 
journalism prevail, amd they have thus but little 
reference. to those obtuining in the Press in 
India. Similarly, a large number of resolutions 
were passed mainly affecting the question of 
commuricatintrs witli a view to effeet Improve- 
ment in. pews transmission. The third and the 
last subject dealt with, but which, in a sense, 
was the-1nost important, was that of protecting 
news; both before and after publication, against 
unfair appropriation. ‘This question was more 
keenly and more warmly debuted than any other 
before the Conference, and I think, Lord 
Purnham (who very successfully presided over 
Hie Conference) was fully justified ini йуп 
that "ii represents a real triumph for journalistic 
statesmanship that unanimous: agreement was 
reached on a subject of such vital importance. 
In view of the importance of the subject I 
append below the fall text of the resolution :— 


"laj Concerning unpublished news- the 
Conference of Press experts lays it down ms a 
Fundamenta] principle that the publication of a 
piece of news is legitimate in all cases where 
the news in question has reached the person who 
publishes it by regular and nnobjectionahle 
means, and not by an act of unfair competition. 
Nobody can acatire the Tight of suppressing 
news of public interest. | | 

“Тһе conferénce is of the opinion. that. full 
protection ‘shoul! be granted ta unpublished 
news In course of transmission for pithlication 
in those countries [n which such protection does 
not: already exist: | 

“No information destined for publication tiv 
the Press or through hreadeasting shall be legally 
received by tmantharized persons for publica: 
ton or use in any wav for the purpose of dis 
tribution through the Press, through broad- 
rasting- or in any similar manner. g 
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"There shall be no preferential right in official 
news issued by a Government or Government 
Department or by an official representing a 
Government or Government Department: АП 
such news may be published without restriction 
in full or in part. 

(b) Concerning published ne»: In view of 
the widely differing conditions obtaining in 
various countries, the conference is of opinion 
that the question of the protection of published 
news where reproduced in the Press or hy broad. 
casting is one for the decision of the respective 
countries concerned, and recommends that any 
Government to whom application in this respect 
is made by its country's Press should sympathe- 
tically consider the advisability of granting 
protection. Such protection should, however, 
permit the reproduction of news within a 
—— period subject ta acknowledgment and 
paymen 

— Conference affirms the principle that 
newspapers, news agencies, and other news 
organizations are entitled, after publication, as 
well as before publication, to the reward of their 
labour, enterprise, and financial expenditure 
upon the production of news reports but halds 
that this principle should not be so interpreted 
ns to result in the creation or encouragement of 
any monopoly in news. 

“Tn order to realize these principles, it is 
desirable that there should be an international 
agreement and that the Council of the League of 
Nations by resolution, should request variotts 
Governments to give immediate consideration to 
the question involved," 

Put shortiv, the resolution amounts to this, 
that the Conference did not wish to establish 
any monopoly in news ог prejudicial control of 
the sources of public information, but that it 
wanted to protect against unfair competition 
those great journalistic enterprises which by 
their initiative and organization bring the 
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World's news ut great cost of time and skilled 
labour to the use of the reading public, This 
resolution is in my opinion of great interest to 
newspaper proprietors and press organizations in 
India also, since so far back as 1900, a Bill was. 
introduced by Lord Curzon’s Government into 
the Imperial Legislative Council to be called (if 
enacted) the Telegraphic Press Messages Act, 
which tried to give proprictory right in news 
legally obtained by amy one for a period of 36 
hours from the time of the first publication. In 
view, however, of the great opposition offered to 
the bill by the Indian Press, it was: withdrawn 
by the Government, though the Government 
had the support, for enacting the measure, of 
some of the leading Anglo-Indian newspapers: 
It would be seen that the resolution of the 
Geneva Press Conferciice leaves it open to the 
Government of cach country to bring in legisia- 
tions which may be considered expedient, if and 
when such legislation becomes necessary. 

I venture to think that this short communica- 
tion will interest the newspaper reading public 
in thie country. I believe there are in India 
one or two press organizations located in Calcutta 
nnd Bombay, but I am not quite sure ii the 
range of their activities covers the press of the 
whole country, It seems to me that the time 
has came when a serious attempt should be made 
to establish on a sound basis a well-organized 
Press Association for the whole of India, with a 
Press Conference to be convened by it annually. 
Tf it has been possible for the League of Nations 
to organize an International Press Conference 
composed of the representatives of thirty-eight 
countries, it should not be an impossible task to 
cal] into existence and maintain an active and 
effective. press organization for the whole of 
Indis. I am throwing out this suggestion in 
the hope that it muy be ventilated in the press 
so that perchance some beneficial results may 
ensue from the discussion, 
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THE SPIRIT OF ADVENTURE. 


Aw O_p Man's HganT-TO-HEART TALK WiTH YOUNG МЕХ. 


What is adventure? It is doing things 
which involve risks, Suppose you do things 
which everybody round you docs. You know 
what wil happen because others hive єх- 
perienced it, In the beaten track, there may be 
ruts, there may be mud. But you know it. 
Like others you cau put up with it. But when 
you leave the beaten track, there may be pits, 
thorns and impenetrable walls. To leave the 
beaten track is to seek adventure. In other 
words, adventure is the doing of things which 
your neighbours do not do. Tf àll meti moved 
and you moved with them, you have no more 
life than they. As the earth moves, all things 
on it move with it, Such motion does not mean 
life  Mathenmtically, «uniform motion in a 
straight line is equivalent to being at rest. A 
straight line is the line of Jeast resistance. It 
fe the path which particles move iu under no 
forces. It is the beaten track of dead matter. 
It is force that changes cither rest or uniform 
motion in a straight line. It is the presence of 
Vife-force within you that impels you to adven- 
ture. Where men have not the spirit of 
ndventure, they are dead or at best asleep. 

Look at the periods of History that interest 
you. Look at Enrope in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries when life was a glorious 
adventure. Men dared to challenge the seas 
and sail round the world in seventy-ton sailing 
vessels, The known world was felt to be too 
small ated men sought new worlds and found 
them. "They were not content with getting the 
products of Asia. They explored Asiatic 
countries anid seized them. They went to 
America, Avstralia, the Pacific Islands and 
colonised them with such vigour that great 
new nations have risen all over the world, 
Along with this world expansion, men were 
impelled to a deeper probing into the secrets of 
nature, The whole development of European 
Science was a glorious adventure. For Newton 
to have ventured into the secrets of Planetary 
motion and seized the law of Gravitation was 
a great human adventtre. The development of 
steam power, the discovery of the wireless and 


the aeroplane were powerful events which. give 
to all who are not leaders but mere followers 
something of the sense of adventure. To bea 
scientist in the last 3 or 4 centuries is to be in 
the vanguard of the human adventure. 

Look back to Greece and Rote when men 
dared to think and organise and create great 
att, systems of thought and empires, That 
wes. a period of adventure, 

Look again at India in the centuries when 
men thought no truth too great to be fought 
for and won, when every Rishi was a school] of 
thought, when a singer of the Rigveda dared 
even to peep into the mind of God Himself. 
When speaking of the natire of the Universe 
he said ‘Perhaps God knows and perhaps God 
knows and perhaps. God Himself does not 
know.'" Look st Indi in those centuries 


when her caravans traversed the whole of Asia 


and penetrated into Europe and Africa, when 
her sailors carried her prodiicts from Africa to 
China, when her thinkers and craftstnen made 
great art, great cities, great Social Systetns. 
That was a period of adventure. 

But now, life in: India is still. Let any of 
you think if you ever had an adventure, Most 
of you will have to say none, Look at the life 
ої а typical educated Indian. Whatever 


freedom he had was when he was too young. 


to be chidden. A whole life of *Don'ts* awaits 
him as a boy, The daily round is from house 


to school and school to house. Tf he plays 


games, his father is afraid he i$ wasting hix 
tire. Tf he becomes a Boy Scont, bis teacher 
may feel gloomy. All truths and ontruths that 
ate presented to him he has to accept with 
humility and without «questioning. e ad- 
ventures һе is asked to admire are those of 
other people. He has no chauce to learn in the 


school of the great enterprises in which his 


forefathers took part. He passes his examins- 
tion and except rately, he enters the beaten 


track of subordinate Government Service where,. 


cramped and jostled by the crowd, he proceeds 


without a sense of individuality, without keen- 


ness for his work, without the joy of activity, 
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,to earn a petty sum which is hardly enough to 
meet his needs. He becomes prematurely old 
and just dies. 

Look at the life of the villager. Look at his 

‚ ignorance, the insanitation of his village, his 
poverty, his sloth, his sense of fear, his help- 
lessness, his daily hunger, And yet these men 
built the temples which we still sce in India, 
these men built the irrigation anicuts and 
channels of Tanjore; these men made the 

* delicate things of beauty which foreigners prize, 
these mon spread Budhism into Chima and 
Japan and profoundly influenced their life; 
these men made the armies and navies of Indian 
Empires; these were the men who upheld the 
great religious teachers of India. Where is all 
that life-foree gone? Is the stuff of which men 
are mitde dead in India or is it leadership that 
is lacking? I asked some Chinese who travelled 
with me from Hong Kong what was wrong 
with China? Every day we hoard of anarchy, 
murders, looting. There semed. to be no 
onler, Commanders were fighting with Com- 

* manors, Provinces with Provinces. What was 
wrong with China, I asked. They said they 
had everything to make a uation—men, 
materials, traditions. What they necded was 
a leader. It happened in their history before 
that for lack of à leader their country was 
temporarily im anarchy. Hut it always sèt it- 
self right. The leader would be sure to come, 

They waited for him, 

As in China, so in India, our lack is the 
lack of leadership, A leader is a mun of force 
of ideals and of character. It is he that not 
_ only leaves the beaten track himself but can 
make others do so likewise. A lender js a man 
with a spirit of ailyenture. For lack of that 
spirit, our individuals as well as the nation are 
suffering from torpor. 

Quite apart from the national needs it is, 
T put it to you, a need of your soul to develop 
a spirit of daring, a spirit of adventure. From 
the one God to the many souls; the way must 
have been long. An individuality which has 
been the result of such an evolution ts worth 
 ‘fiteserving and developing and you do so by 
Lwdeveloping a spirit of adventure. It is not 
isolated adventures that you need nudes the 
force of some great stress. What yon need is 
to develop a quality of adventuronsness, 
Whether in work or in play be keen and put 
your sou] into it. Let the force of your in- 
dividuality be felt in all your work. If you 
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have not work, then play. If you cannot find 
a dagen to fight, till at least at the windmill 
rather than do nothing at all. You have to 
learn to tilf at the windmill if by and by you 
wonld kill a dragon. 

If you have the spirit of adventure, you 
cannot complain of lack of opportunities to 
exercise it, Life makes its own opportunities. 
Look at the India of to-day. Is there ever a 
forest which necds pionecring work more than 
Indin does? All the joys of building a great 
national life are before you. Naturally Euglish- 
men could only make large tracks through the 
forest and impose general peace and order, But 
the task of exploring the forest fnlly is left to 
you. What a lot of things there are to be 
done in this country. Educate the adults, 
clean up the streets, get even a few agricultural 
improvements followed, organisa cottage indis- 
tries, remove prickly pear; spread the glory 
of the knowledge which Europe has contribut- 
ed. It is a joy to you to peer into the past 
and to dream af tho future, to pecp beyond the 
stars amd into the atom. Share some of the 
joy with the oo% who know it not. To. do 
any of these things will be to you an adventure, 
It is true that the economic conditions of the 
country do not permit a large number tö 
indulge in such adventures all their life. 
‘Therefore let me muke to you # concrete pro- 
posal, Conscribe ote yeur out of your life— 
but one year out of the зо ог So years that 
you live. Sometime between 20 and 30, let 
one year be your own, to ilo as you like. Let 
the cures of life, its selfishness, its greed, its 
meanness leave: vou. Бог опе усаг, be a 
wanderer from the beate track. Surely vou 
give cnongh of your life to the security, the 
fear, the mechanical system of the world, ‘Take 
away one year of your life. Wander as a 
temporary Sanyasin, as a lay brother. Ij it 
pleases you to carve, go to a village where they 
build n temple and learn senipture. If you 
would paint or dance or sing, go and do it. If 
you would go te men whom you can help, not 
because vou feel pity for them but because it 
gives you joy to do it, go and do it. If yon 
want food, beg it, if yos must. Do a day's 
work as a Inbourer of as a teacher or as а 
preacher or as a singer and beg a day's food, 
Greater men than you have begged. Buddha 
legged, Sankara begged, Ramanuja begged. 

It is the men who hegged their food and 
worked for other men for the needs of their 
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own souts:that India reveres. ne year of such *^sake and you <itall have helped the country too. _ 


a wandering will add to your stature morally 
and spiritually. Think what it would ment 
when in after life moving along the beaten 
track weak iti body and in spirit, you can have 
the memory of one year when you were the 
master of your spirit, when the world had no 
bonds for you, when you cotld seek adventures 
as your natire prompted. Some of these 
wanderers will have helped themselves and 
thereby indirectly helped their nation. But a 
ктей many will have fonnd scope for freedom 
and adventure i activity which helps the 
nation. 'The needs oi your nation are also 
tlie needs of your soul. Nearest the soul is 
God, then humanity, then the nation and then 
your body, In trying to help tlie nation, vom 
help your own soul, Don't be despondent at 
all the divisions that you see in India. Don't 
you believe people when they say you have no 
nation, ‘True the surface of your life is broken 
with castes atid creeds, races and religious. 
But it is not more broken than the surface of 
a glacier. Aud vet a glacier is one ond moves 
as one, When a man wakes; he has to wash 
his face, bathe his body, sweep his room before 
he begins the day's work. Al] the meanness, 
pettiness, jealousics, mutual intolerance and 
sluckness that you find in India are the filth 
that has accumulated in the night. You have 
to wash it out, bathe it owt, sweep it out before 
India can begin her season's work. I thire- 
fore you seek adventures be a pioneer in this 
awakening of India, Do it for your own soul's 
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| have usked you to conscribe ote year out of 
your so ог бо. Let that опо year be also an 
year conscript for the country. Imagine the 


youth of this country conscribing one year out + 


al ita life for adventures, what an army there 
will be spreading new life in the country, 

I have a scheme he which we hope to find 
a few grüduntes to work each in n village. Tt 
is proposed that the village feed him and that 
a Central Committee pay him a snill suni, say 


ten. rupees a month as pocket money, His 


business is to supply the village with leadership 
und driving power, He should teach the 
adults, help them to clean their streets, sec 
that even small improvements iu agriculture 
are made and introduce if possible a cotimgo 
industry. Ii is enough if he works for 4 year. 
Another can continue his work If sach a 
scheme is found successful and is widely 
followed, we shall not only have organised 
men into finding spiritual adventure but found 
through them men who having been at the 
lowest eati also take their places in the highest 
seats as tle icaders of the nation, — 

I ask you young men for thy sake of your 
own souls to wake up, to seek adventures and 
through your personal adventures build ир а 


national adventure. There is so much work to 


do in India now, so much scope for personality 
and spiritual growth that to be born in India 
now is a privilege rarely given to any genera- 
tion. 
privilege in its fulness ! 


BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


AN ANGLO-INDIAN VISION OF FREE 
INDIA" 


A) Carthill,"" the psetidonymotis author of 
the hook entitled The Lost Dominion, which 
created much sensation a few years ago, has now 
written another work, which he-calls. euphe- 





*The Gorilen of Adonis, By "M Carthill" (William 
Шасти Sens, Lurndon] rz. 


inistically The Garden of Adonis—the mythical 
garden which arose in ove night and lasted for 
a day, and then disappeared’ The book is 
evidently so-nanted in order to show that “Free 
India'' is only a fleeting conception and will not 
last, if it eventualises, Obviously we are here 
in the region of speculation and surmises, but 
the title itself indicates that it is inspired by the 
wish being father to the thought behind it, 


May you nppreciate and utilise that 


— 


i 
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The book is thus in the nature of a complement 


Ato the author's previous work. It might he 


— tnumphant amd highly optimistic note ; 


TÁ& woull snap delicate bonds. Neither Canada 
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recalled how in that book, after showing that 
Britain lad wantonly and needlessly given away 
her Dominionin India to the lawyers, yicld- 
ing to the frothy and selfish agitation of a section 
of the people of India, the author ended mt 
ы, he 
Dominion Is Not lest!" ‘The whole trend of 
the book was to lead to a conclusion contrary lo 
this declaration and it was dificult for the reader 
to appreciate or understuid] the force of the 
exclamatory assertion. In his sequel—iw the 
book wider considerntion—the author starts with 
A prolestation that he was determined to be 
inspite of everything and this 
gsseverütion appeare over and over again in the 
book niler noties But, we fear, that like dear 
«ld Lady Macbeth, he doth protest too much anx| 
it is obvious from the way he writes that he 
himself has no grounds for optimism, пог сап 
he expect his readers to be optimistic, 

The author accepts, however grudgingly, 
the ““Montiord’’ Reforms atid admits it is im- 
possible to go back on them, The usual defects 
of the system, the wanton conduct of those who 
granted them needicsaly and the childish pranks 
of those who refused to work them. in two 
provinces, for what they were worth, are dealt 
with in the usta) stvle of the die-hard Briton. 
Rut the matin theme of the book are things as 
they would be m '"Eree India," Tt ts tmpos- 
sible, says the author, that India cam and will 
continue in tlie statis of a Dominion af the 
British Empire. It is different in race, religion 
und thought from the ether Dominions. The 


‘making of India into.a Dominion will mean the 
- disruption of the Empire und must necessarily 


lead to a Free india,—which is perhaps a logical 
though wot necessarily a likely conclusion. 
Except for Indio, which is a Depeudeney, the 
British Empire, (he urges) is at present held by 
ties of common blond and common ancestry, 
common ideas and common tradition. The 
bonds that holt the Empite are delicate and 
invisible. ‘The introduction inte this British 
Tinian of a new Dominion different im every 
way except in acknowledging a comman King 


пог Australia wold be prepared to fight im a 
cause їй which India was interested or vice 
versa, Such are; in brief, the author's premises, 
In his view, therefore, there is no alternative to 
Lidia being a Dependency as at present, and the 


mioney and she must therefore collapse. 
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author, therefore, proceeds to show what the 
dangers would bein Free India. He does not 
believe that democracy will ever be understood 
or worked out in the Kast, as it has been in the 
West. The mile in Free India wonld, he thinks, 
be by anoligarchy of the higher castes.or classes, 
As to whether this oligarchy will be of the 
lawyers or of the landed aristocracy, or of the 
capitalists amd moneylenders, of of the martial 
plasses, tho mathor is not aure and in different 
paris of his book, he comes to different con- 
clusions: But of this he is certain that what- 
ever the class, the poor pessants, the silent 
millions, who ao far have been protected by the 
impartial and high-minded alien bureaucracy, 
will suffer. The landlord wall rvrannize: over 
the peasant and the moneyvlender and the lawyer 
vill help him in perpetrating «uch tyranny- 
The capitalist will tyrannise over the labourer 
and, again, the lawyer will help him. Emigra» 
tion, which benefits the emigrant (aid inciden- 
tally the foreign planter in) Assam oar Java or 
Mauritius) will be stopped in the interests af 
cheap Jabour in India. ‘The export of grain will 
he prohihite—thus causing loss to the peasant, 
while import duties to benefit the manufacturer 
will harm the jréneral consumer, as üll nrticles 
will cast him more. The putting down of 
wsury will no longer be pursued with energy: 
The administration will and must become slack 
with the absence of European officers. Con- 
sidering the character of the Police and the. 
temperament of lawyer judges, crime will по 
longer be put down as at present. As regards: 
defence, internal and external, the British 
soldier and officers will decline to serve ms 
nierceneries. "lo a Free India, Britaiu can no 
longer give the protection for the sca. frontier, 
A weak country with an industrious population 
end with great possibilities of development atul 
exploitation must expect attacks from. outsiile 
and eventually succumb, The position of the 
numerors princes üf India is pecilier, and in ti 
Free India, they would either disappear or 
spread out and consolidate their power and make 
a Free Indio impossible. ‘The Afghan and the 
border tribes are an ever-present danger and im 
addition, there is now the torrent of Bolshevism 
with the Russian soldier sweeping towards the 
East, To meet all these dangers, Free India 
will have neither the men nor the art, — 
liat 
seems, to the author, inevitahle—in fact, as sure 
as a decree of Fate! 
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Thus, it is « very dark picture that the 
author draws, of things likely to be in Free 
Inka. His optimism, which he so often pro 
tests, is that of the ostrich burving its head in 
the sands. (Obvionslv he docs not expect the 
reader toe believe him. The book is written for 
the British elector and the author's obvious 
purpose is to tell him that a Free India is an 
impossible conception pand that to be a pariy 
to make Indio free would mean the disruption 
of the British Empire, the loss of British power 
and prestige and, in addition, the min of India 
itself aid of all the work which, in the lost over 
une hundred years, Britain has done för the 
neglected and oppressed peasantry of India. 
With all its tone of sweet rensonableness and 
studied impartiality, therefore, the book is no 
More than a strong plea for the continuance of 
the sials quo and for the non-grant of any 
further reforms towards the realization of 
Dominon statis in or responsible government to 
our country. 

Now, as Indians, we welcome this book, for 
‘as often as not our worst enemies are our best 
friends. CTmnkaram (the Marathi saint and росі) 
says. “We should have à censurer as a neigh- 
bour," for by pointing ont our defects in season 
atid out of season, he will enable us to iteprove 
ourselves, The author thus, in his book, 
mlopted a less truculent tone than he did in his 
previous book, and nowhere gives offence by 
his language or even by insinuation, All this is 
for the better, for then he knows he will һе 
listened to the more carefully, We, in India, 
are fully aware of oor numerous defects and 
weak points. The fact that we do not recite 
them frequently for the benefit of outsiders does 
not mean that we are blind to them. But in a 
wast country like India; the spread of new ideas 
and pew culture, and the uprooting of old ideas 
and old evils is bound to take time, No one, 
and least of all the author, who knows this 
rountry, catt at all deny that much has been 
done, The pessant is no longer the old peasant 
of the Moghul or Mahratta times. He will no 
longer submit to the olf tyvrannmies and the 
author is much mistaken if he thinks that the 
new oligarchy, if it does eventnualise, in Free 
Indio, would behave ss did the out Moghul or 
Maraliatta Subedars or that the peasant 
would allow them to do so. He scems to forget 
—1f he has not deliberately done so—that ideas 


are more powerful than muochine puns amd 
wards—properle used —34are now muore effective 
thun swords. 

"Ре ides of modezn demoericy, in all its se 
pects and implications, muy not have spread | 
all the villages in India, bit the matin Ides of it. 
has ulrondy taken ¢ deep rook wot only: among the 
iitelligentsla nm. but also amongst tlic villugers, 
No Indinn oligarchy of the nature adumbrated 
by the atthorcan last long. The evils contem- 


plated bv him muv occur bur, we, in ndimi 


recognise that we shall not attain our goal witli-- 
out passing through the vortex of suffermg. 
We anticipate and are prepared for much trouble 
becatse the goal is worth it. We can only 
learn—like all other human beings—by mistakes 
emd failures, and we claim onr indefeasible right 
ti commit mistakes anid court failures before 
achieving ultimate sticeess in responsible governi- 
ment, What all writers of the class, to which 
the anthor belongs, will mot unilerstand is that 
we in India are not cantent to remain as we are 
and that we want to he as free as any olher 
Dominion of the British Commonwealth, and 
that this anxiety of ours will cave us from many 
= pitfall. Woe do sot want to hang étir Nends, 
iti shame forever in the Council of Nations. We 
do not want always to be known to western 
nations: as Indes Hritlanique or as Tiles 
Anglaire, butas India, free and self-governing, 
We. want to develop our-own form of Govern- 
ment—adapted to our genius and social condis 
tions. Perhaps, democtacy as developed in the 
West, tay not suit ts; who knows? We can 
only try and experiment. We at present think 
that that it is about the best form of Govern- 
ment. The author ohyiotaly does not believe im. 
democracy even for the Nest und much less 
therefore for the East. He Welieves in m 
henevolewt aütoeraey or an oligarchy but he for 
gets that it is all very nice for you as Jong as you 
belong to tie roiling clases, “We sre all 
brothers provided I am the hig brother." We 
want no such philosopliv, amd Modern India 
will have none of it. - 


ПТ, 


| We arc truly gruteful For the Pas-Hrittunien. 
We arc grateful for what Britain has done for 
India—though it be at an enormous cost to the 
latter. We are grateful still more for the new 
ideas and thoughts that she has imparted to us; 
for these tast are more valuable, more powerful 
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and more lasting than all the railways, tele- 
phones, telegraphs, laml revenue systems and 
machine guns, Hut, we ask our British fellow- 
subjects {inclnding, of course, the author, who 
is ote of tiem) :— What is the price you expect 
ns to pay for what von have done for us? Is 
it cterna! stibmission t and perpetual. depernd- 
енсе on you? Your own teaching is against 
this doctrine and you cannot expect us to sav: 
“Thank vou for whatsou havy done, aid please 
carry on a8 before.” If we did 40, your 
teaching would have proved barren and fruit- 
less, And even if vou had not so taught n5, 
the developement of Science, and improvement 
in moles of communication would not have 
kept the new ideas from permeating tm. All 
the dangers you point ont in the way of a 
“Free India" may be tre, though we. believe 
they are grossly exageerated. Hut what is the 
alternative? Is it to remain for ever as we are 
in permanent bondage and in perpetual servi- 
tude? No, atone cost, We are determined to 
learn by our mistakes, by our failures, and by 
our sufferings. It wil] not be the peasant alone 
that will suffer, nor will it be only the tandlord, 
the capitalist, or the lawvér. АП ма ашта, 
bit then ultimately they will come out of the 
struggle for freedom purer and stronger, as 
gold passed in the cructhle throngh the fire. 

None in india i+ so foolish as to believe thot 
the British will ever retire to Aden to-morrow 
or the next year and that m Free India. will be 
left in her present condition to contend with 
the numerous problems referred to by “Al 
Сап" in the book. But what we object to 
Is the contention urged by the author that 
things nré hopeless dor m Free India, anid that 
she must, therefore, continue as she is at pre- 
sent for ever und for ever, We are told ve 
India is mft to defend herself; true, so she 
is at present. But when we ask yon to fit 
ourselves far that dutv, are we not deliberately 
prevented? No Indians are allowed even to-day 
to enter the Artillery or the Air Force and, till 
recently, none was taken as an officer in the 
Infantry and the Cavalry. We are told we 
have ne martial traditions, no power of leader- 
ship, ne organising ability and Heaven knows 
what besides. But are we never to develop 
these qualities, or is it that we are endowed 
with oa double dose of original sin requiring 
us to rema til the crack of doom but the 
slaves of an alien bureancracv, 

True, we have our racial, communal and 
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caste differences, but none of them is insuperable 


or iusurmountable for al| timc to come. If 
that were so, then certainly tt would be far: 
better to serap even the “‘Montiord’’ Reforms 
and revert tothe old system, in which the 
"paternal" Distriet Officer riled his district, 
renting the people like so many nanghty 
children to be given cane snil jami alternately- 

But the assumption that these District Officers’ 
und their superiors were ideal moen—goils on 
carth as it were—is ctitirely wrovg. They were 
Dut human beings—soame vertal, soine crack- 

headed, some well-intentioned, some good, some’ 
bad, amd some indifierent, ani man of them— 
if not all—of the earth earthy: Their assump 
tion of superiority wns insufferable and the old 
system is as well abolished, The author recog- 

niees this but beyond pointing out the dangers, 
meidental to-a Free India, he has nothing, to say. 
on the evils of the old system which the present 
Reforms have but very partially superseded, 


And this is the great defect o£ "AI Carthill's' 
book. The opening gives hopes that the 
author wonli make some constrictive sigges- 
tiens, but, throughout the book, ane vainly 
searches for a single one. Tt is one long wail 
of sorrow and regret, sorrow for what lus 
already been done in the way of Reforma and 
regret for what is vet to mome, One hoped that 
the author would give an alterüative to the 
Reforms and indicate the lines on whieh pu 
gress for the future may be made with safety 
lar the. Empire aud in the interests of an 
Inevitable Free India; But there is no аса 
not the faintest—of such a suggestion; "Ihe 
zuther obviously believes that there is no niter- 
native between what existed before the Reforms 
and chans for the future—3 Free India torn by 
internal dissentions amd overrun hy foreign 
invaders and a peasantry tyrannised hy-& close 
oligarchy of lawyers, Inndlords arid. capitalists; 
the Empire disrupted and. Hinin reduced ance 
again to its little island kingdon. — This is the 
gloriously “optimistic” picture which he author 
presents: to the reader. 

"AT Carthill's** present book is thus exceed: 
ingly disappointing after The Lost Dominion, 
which had a certain rude vigour ahout it. aid, 
however much one may have disagreed with the 
views and condemned ‘the misrepresentations in 
it, one could not but admire the plain-speaking. 
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1n the present book, the author does not appear 
to be so sure of his views; they are expressed 
hal-heartedlv und haltingly and he appears to 
be afraid of accepting the logical conclusions of 
his own arguments, One is, therefore, time and 
again struck by a hollow note of hypocrisy. 
Now, for reasons which we have set forth above 
at length, we are not prepared to accept the 
conchisions of the author, for his premises are 
clearly wrong. We Indians are no more but no 
tess blessed or cursed with the attributes 
common to all mankind, We have our defects 
{as wlio has not?) and we have our good points. 
We are many of us selfish, communal, foolishly 
religious, superstitions and so on, but what 
uation has not these defects among its people? 

Tf we are to wait until all the 300 millions of 
Indians are permeated with the high ideas of a 
Burke, we shall have to wait till the last chapter 
üf history- We may not be quite fit for a "Free 
India” to-day, nòr is there any chance of such 
a consummation coming to pass either all at 
енсе, ог іп the near future, But we equally 
refuse to believe that we shall never be fit to 
rnm a "Free India;" which is our destined 
goal. For the dangers in the way of Free 
India, which the author so vividly points out, 
we ate truly thankfol to him, but they will 
neither frighten us tor deter us from pursuing 
eur elesriy chalked-out goal; we shall fight and 
overcome the obstacles in our way and ultimate- 
ly succeed in evolving stable. government on 
democratic lines, It is for Dritsin and the 
 NHritish electorate to decide whether. that. goal 
shall be attained by strife and struggle leaving 
hitter memories behind, or whether it shall be 
reached by peaceful means leaving behind sweet 
memories and strengething the common bonds 
of humanity, In the course of his reply to 
Mr. Arthur Ponsonby's manifesto in. favour of 
tuniversal peace, the Prime Minister Mr. Bald- 
win, writes:—''A war of oggression is an abo 
mination snd horror; a war of defence is very 
different. 15 it not our inalienable right to 
govern ourselves, toe develop our liberty and our 
institutions in accordance with our own national 
ideals, not subject to foreign domination?" 
Quite right, Rt. Honourable, Sir, ‘The question 
has only to be put to be answered, Only, 
Mr. Baldwin and his people must be prepared 
tü concede the. same "'malienable right’ to 
Other countrics that they justly claim for their 
own. If self-government is a country’s inalien- 
able right, may we ctiquire why British states- 


manship resisted the assertion of this right by 
Treland ss long as it could, why it has only 
grudgingly and till now inadequately conceded 
it to Egypt, and why in our own case it is still 
all but completely withheld? If Mr, Baldwin 
is not among those whe think that the existence 
of this inalienable right is determined by latitude 
and longitude, it is his clear duty to reeall the 
Simon Commission and give India what she has 
been asking for. 





ANTICIPATING THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION.* 
By Mr, Feroze Cuann (OF ine PEOPLE). 


The author of this book is evidently a 
Britisher with official experience im India. 
Some relishle reports—unconfirmed, except by 
being wneontradicted—tell us that ‘Khub 
Dekhta Age’ is knowt to his friends as Sir 
Henry Sharp, and is, therefore, I believe, the 
official wha used to write the Education Reports 
of the Governtnent of India as one of its depart- 
mental Secretaries. He introduces himself as 
ane who lias "never attained to high executive 
office in the service of the Crown," but who has 
"counted himself rich in the multitude and 
catholicity of his friends," I cannot say 
Whether his work under consideration will help 
to remove his grievance for never having been 
given high office, or whether it will mercly help 
him to please the miltitude of his Anglo-Indian 
friends 

The book is written in a subtle and elusive 
way. At places it trics to adapt a pseudo- 
classical style to the political pamphlet. 
Throughout it scems to be imitating certain 
features of another writer of political tracts, who 
conceals his identity under the pseudonym, “Al: 
Саны," known as the author of The Lost 
Dominion and False Dawn and now The Garden 
ef Adonis, ''Khub Dekhta Age" tties to be 
clusive, classical, occasionally grandiloquent, anil 
everything else that ‘Al Carthill” is, and revels 
like the better known author, in paradoxes and 
posers, which abound in ledig Tomorrow ns 
much as they doin False Dawn. It is interest- 
ing to note that “K, D, A." concludes his 
Foreword with a reference to '*A] Carthill'*, and 
indirectly hints that his work is to be a com- 
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panion volume to The Lost Dominion, in the 
sense im which Paradise Regained is to Paradise 
Late TEUER D A." wer not aware ot his debt 
ап his inieriority—to "AI Curthill," he 
would perhaps nut have hesitated to christen his 
pamphlet The Dominion Regained. 

Pecsuse of his influential friends, the author 
probably knew at the time of writing his: book, 
when the announcement about the Statutery 
Commission would be made and also what: sort 
of Commission it would be. His book was 
published just it time to reach India:.a few days 
ahead of the snrouncement, und its chapter jon 
"The Constitution: of the Commission" is really 
the shnmülow visible ahead of the coming evil. 
l think it was this work that first propounded 
the theory '"rapporteürs, not. jtidges,'" which ts 
how being preached by the Anglo-Indian press, 


amd has perhaps alko been accepted bw the 


President of the Commission—Sir John Simon. 
In the opening chapter—The Prohlem—the 

author seem to ridicule ulike tinse who stand 

for a “representative commission" knowing ‘at 


heart that the final report would be swamped: 


by dissenting minntes,’’ and those who “insist 
on an impartial commission whose impartiality 
shall he emphasized bv its ipriorance ol the pro- 
biems it has to füce." But in the very next 
chapter ho comes round to the '*impartial-ist'" 
view. 
appearing to support the “attempt . . to render 
the commission truly representative.” But 
then there are practical difficulties amd doubts— 
and some hair-aplitting on the meaning of 
‘representive'—and finally we are told. that. "a 
truly representative Commission. , . would be 
unwieldy and, even if if were o possibility, 
could hardly consist of less than a score or iwo 
of members, whose varied conclusions would he 
of little value in arriving at any unanimous and 
neceptable scheme," ' 


M, 


Then there is the clever emegestion that India 
with its varicty in everything is a Teague uf 
Nations rather than a notion- This Iwadi the 
author to the League procedure in which the 
rabporteurs play an important part. Why not 
try the Geneva plan in the Indian League also? 
How natural, bow logical, how simple it all 
appears! "The climax in this hoax fs reached 
when in all seriousness the author tells ms thut 
Hie rapporteur proposal concedes all that the 


In his ingenions way he begins bw. 
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Round Table proposal sims at: The author. 
writes :— 

"Unfortunately no round table is large 
enongh to afford the necessary seating: 
accommodation, ner woh] the com 
flicting. voices be heard clearly serosa 
its polished suriace. The round table 
theory is, however, the right one, and) 
the conception here put forward is: 
many small round tililes, at which the 
conversation. shall be frank and infor- 
mal, the. rapporieurs moving. freely 
from one to the other. The guests 
must not auly be those who are bidder 
to the intellectual feast, bur the 
rapporleurs must go inte the hedges 
and highways to gain some insisht into 
thc viecw-point and needs of the man at 
the plough,” 

It is doubifui if the Simon team will find 
even in the ‘hedges' some one simple enouglr to 
swallow this stri. 

Self-determination is ridiculed by the author 


2s "the ripht to muke mistakes." Let ns hear 
him: 


"We claim the right to make mistakes” 
=o sald a greut Indian, and he stated 
m great truth, but who are “wo and 
on whom will the consequences of our 
mistakes fall? "The toad "der tlie 
hurrow mày mot appreciate our eloquent 
dissertations on the subject of content- 
merit." 


A simple answer to the poser is that the 
harrow any way can have po claim to pass as 
wen. "Impartial is a charming word. fut 
are not thy Hritishers in the services here 
sufheiertly iinpartial?: They impartially adjust 
the claims of province against province, class 
against class, custe against caste, creel against 
creed, prophet against prophet, community 
against community. The Viceroy issues fm- 
partial appeals for inter-commiuniity pente, 
The police and'the magistracy keep the Hindu 
and the Mrussalmaun from fiying.at each others 
throats- Wherefore, import. more of *imi- 
partiality’ from the Parliament? And yet is 
the "impartial! bütterlly upon the road the best 
judge of the position of ‘the tosd beneath the 
harrow?” And are (he Anglo-Indian officials 
or even tlie British "Tories and Sir John Simon 
— impartia} as the “Intterfly upon the 
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. lt is possible that the book aims at prepar- 
ing us not only for the announcement regardiiy 
the Commission, but also for the draft of the 
so-called rapporteurs, The reader may be 
tempted therefore to share the vision of 
te-morrow. with the author. The author briefly 
discusses the outstanding problems for the 
Statttary Commission, but characteristically 
the Foreword tells us that the book is not con- 
structive bit mercy “indicative.” In its 
pseude-classical] grandiloquence the author 
Writes;— "Even before the sower goes forth to 
sow, the humble rrot has a task to perform Їп 
prepariig the grouid—in [ploughing out of 
existence the weeds that tlireaten the value of 
the crop to be. This book hes mo greater, as 
perhaps jt could have mo worthier aim." 
TProdigious ! 


"The chapter cn the communal question 
tells ius :—" "To perpetuate communal electorates, 
without further intensifying communal -anta- 
gonisms, @ п problem whieh will tax the 
statesmnship of the Commission to the 
Mtmost."’ Are we to be ready for thè per- 
petuation of the Communal) electorate? The 
practical siigpestion made in this chapter 
ndvoeates à device of double election whereby 
n mumber of candidates chosen im the first place 
by the comimunity. ctnvass among the mixed 
clectorate for- the fnil choice. Rather cumlirous 
that: 


In the provincia) legislatures "К.А" 
world give ns 'automony' by reducing. the 
nümbher of provincial subjeets—by tlie time: you 
ке {ою Ше chapter on provincial councils, you 
ате ready for a paradox in every paragraph. 
Further the autonomy is to be safeguarded by 
a revising chamher,—a replica of the Council of 
‘State in every province. This wil] Ime-as re- 
гаспопагу 25 ilyarchy, and may prove more 
fruitful in deadlocks. But the author has 
special talent for creating clumisy constitutional 
"devices—as clumsy us the Hindistinoe nom-de- 
plume chosen by him. Consistently with his 
views about the provincial councils, the author 
would give us in the Central Legislature, a 
stronger Council of State! That is the safe 
way to introduce ‘responsibility’ in the Central 
‘Legislature! If Khuh Dekhta Age's: book is 
a fore-cast of the Commission's Report, nobody 
need expeet that the Indian Gevernment 1931 


model woul] be sn improvement on the 1947 
motel. 





The Changing East. By J. A. Spender. (Cassell 
& Co, LüL, La Helle Sauvage, London; E. C.)) rar. 








In this important volume, called The Changing 
Bast, the ooteome of a jourucy im the winter nnd 
spring of: 192525. Mr. Spender moles mau pompares the 
conditions in Turkey, Egypt and India. He sces these 
countries all trying in ote way or another to release 
themeles from Bnropeam соат] or itiflence, anil 
sska whether they can succeed in this «оті, Obrione- 
Iv, the question n one of great pubic Кете. Ме; 
Spender wos at the new Turkish capital, Atnporm, itn 
Asia Minor, during the Mosnb crisis, and while in 
India he paid visite to Mohatems Gandi, to Kabin- 
Granth Tagure, and ta the Jam Sühih uf Nawatiagar, 
formerly the [unions cricketer, Ranjitsinh}i, Each wf 
them represents ia trpe—m public alfzirs, in literstare 
and i sport. All these visits and others are described, 

CH Egypt he writes with the knowledge that be 
ліпе gs a mwnber ef the Milner Mission їп ний, 
at he takes necasion to make known some hitherto 
unpublished fucts abeot that Mission. ‘fo me in milia, 
ol very special interest is quart three, af the hook: 
which deals with the wisit to this country, Por ruus uus 
which he шеші, Mr, Spender tolls thm a “Iome 
liom. Europe! policy із improcticahle for India, ‘The: 
Indian problem, he saya, ii ane of fascinatiby interest; 
and if it requires same accommodation drom thae 
who would solve lte H gives scope ae never before ba 
men of orginuul, resourecfül] und sympathetic title, 
Oi Mr. Spenüet's statesmunlike outlook and hrilliance 
nam writer itj» unnecessary to бшу à würd Hatt it ja 
hin views which are of great importance. On arriving 
at Camo, Mr. Spender found that relation berweeh 
Roglishmen and Egyptians were far more cordial than 
im 1920, bnt he still believes that the seceptance of 
the Milter Report by the firitiah Government wonti] 


have avoided the subsequent. troubles nnd bitter. rela- 


tions of 1950-26, After forr years of Egyptian govern 
nimt, he iaw to sipna of à breakdown in. thé adiminin- 
tration of the public services, ani quitted Rgrpt con- 
vineced that England and Egypt wraki coperte mie 
tlosely in the. (utüre to their mutual advantage. On 
page 54 he writes -—"Westery penple llave falleti into 
the habit of saying that the Past ie woah te govern 


del. ... As an unqualified proposition it ls mani 


fesily untrue, for m great part of the Enst hae früh 
time tumemorial governed йесі und not, omn the 


whole, with, greater catastrophes and disasters than 


И a 
= 
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have attended government in fhe West'"—3a /recogni- 
tion long overdue and a fact which the over-wrenmng: 
pride of Westerners hus prevented them from 
appreciating. 

Similarly, on returning to [ndin after an: absence 
of 14 wears, Mr, Spender'e impression was a feeling: 
of greiter croperation hetweer Indisus ami English- 


quen; while, a& w politiciag, he sas sble not onIs to see 


the wezkürsses of Indian politicians, freak (ш со 
atitutional government, but at the same time to admire 


‘heir sincerity aml potriotiam. He listened to debates 
‘fn the Central Assembly ond found them. conducted 


^ 


with the utmost sobriety. He discusses Dyarchy and 
believes that it haa been responsible for much good, 
but that the fixed date tag and the lack of real 
responsibility of Indian Ministers m the provinces and 
of members m the Central Legisinture may be the 
couse of future trouble; i officials nnd menibers are 
nof give more decisive om! wider powers. Herein 
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һе has proved to be right. 'The present amtagonisme 
between Hinds and Muslin he puts down by attempts 
to convert, ort the one side, anil to "redeem! on tle 
other. However, Mr. Spender saye ihat it is only. 
luilians who сап solve the question of harmonizing 
faith with the material welfare of the people: In 
regard to the agricultural and village life, the author 
writes —"'Pormerlv the villages were self-supporting 
ind the villigers employed thronghout the year. Now 
most of them are unemployed for four months. The 
Western civilization has deprived millions of their 
livelihood without giving them: any, recompense 
exoept peace: t Mr, Spender’s final judgment wonld 
seem to be “that India must advance on Indian lites 
of which Indians omst be the judge," but that 
Britain can be of assistance, aud that, if the two 
work together, India will be not a mere dependency 
of the Empire, “but the centre of à subtle and original 
civilization which will he of value to the whole world," 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


RECENT BOOKS OP REFERENCE, 


The Wehster.Roget Dictionary and Treasury of 
Words. (Thos. Crowell Company, New York, U.8.A.] 
na. 

This book is a union of the Websiter's Self-Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, edited. by Dr, C. M. Stevens, 
and Roget's Treasury of Words, edited by Mr. С. О, S. 
Mawson and Katharine A. Whiting, and i intended 
to serve as a handy and compact desk-guide, This 
combination of two well-known and standard works 
will be welcomed by the busy reader and writer, It 
forme à happv mter of two books, which have long 
инсо proved indispensable for daily ose. Each 
supplements the other, and toyether they are ан 
invincible pair. The Dictionary ives the correct 
spelling, pronounciation, and clear definition of words, 


with aelf-pranonneing feature and key to vowel sounds. 


on every: pare; while Dr. Roget's Thesaurus or 
Treasury of Words is a great storehouse of words, 
grouped together by (dear, eo that every shade of 
expression can be correlated with nm given subject, 
Esch of the two books is complete im itself, and can 
be consulted independently, while the two together 
offer a keen, two-odged tool for every literary toiler, 


Other special fentures are a selected list of foreign 
words-and phrases, a story of the growth of English 
synonyms, word formations, and abbreviations need 
ur writing und printing. Apart, however, from these - 
great advantages, the cross-word puzrler should be 
particularly grateful for this book, as it places in his 
hands a utique and an invaluable sid to many einsive- 
words. that « dictionary alene тев nop unearth; 
tut itis quite aa serviceable to every class af render, 
writer, and speaker, who likes to know: not only how 
to define a word, but also ite nicer ehodes of meaning. 


Mclougall'a — FEtymologica] вай Biographical 
Dictionary. [McDengall's Hüducationa] Co, Ld, 
8, Farringdon Avenne, London, E. C. 4) тозу. 

Within the compass of some joo pages, McDougall’. 
Dictionary offers much more useful information than 
uny other wort of its class or kind, Se far as words 
umd their meanings. are enticertied, it i& prononncing: 
as well as etymological and includes scientific and 
technical terns aleo. Tt is thus comprehensive enough. 
for the réquirementa af the general reailer, Its utility: 
is, however, materially enhatteed) be reason of its 
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ichwüng a mass of additional information which is 
highly nsefnl, These comprise lists of current worda 
and phrases, classical names; Greek and Latin roote, 
Prefixes aml snffixes, English prefixes amd жайхев, 
shhreviations and contractions; hints on spelling; 
Meyraphical notes om English antbors and their 
works, also on the preat ariista, compowrs, scientists 
and explorers, besides weneral information not easily 
accessible in so compact a form Thus MeDougall^s 
Dictionary is creditable ond meritorious work of 
reference. 


The Canadian Annual Review of Public Afairs 
1926—1927. (Thr Canndior Review Company, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada) 19:7. 

Tke Canadian Annual Revirw of Public Affairs was 
founded by Mr. J. Castell Hopkins in the beginning 
of this cetitury, and has been edited by him since, 
the volume tier notice being the twenty-sixth annnal 
publication in the series. Ik successfully does for 
Canada what the famous Annual Register—which was 
founded in the eighteenth century—does for Great 
Britain and the ether European countries, by recoriling 
in Wetail the poblic events of ench year. Aa auch it is 
A very valuable contribution te cnmrrent  Cannmdian 
history. Covering ss it docs over Soo pages, the 
Canadian Review ia s mine of useful and up-to-date 
information ^ regarüittg — the — pelitical,  fnatitin!, 
educational and the rmuinstria] conditions of Canada. 
Mr. Hopkins is ably assisted in bis work by an 
infloential editorial committee, whose personnel is» a 
grhhrantee for the accuracy und the impartiality of. the 
tarratives cliranicled in the volume. The work iz 
fully illustrated. and equipped with all the necessary 
appliances for ready reference. We wish we had à 
similar annual publication dealing with тоа, but that 
Е a oensnmmation not likely to be realized in the 
neur future. 


International Vear-Book of Agricultural Statistics: 


for 1026-27. (The International Institute of Agricul- 
inre, Rome), 1937. 

‘The Year-Book insued by the International Insti- 
tnte of Agriculture, Rome, is an authoritative publica- 
tiati, im that it ie compiled in collaboration with the 
ayricaliure! and statistical departments of the various 
eomtriss, [m which detailed data on the anhject are 
made available The comprehensiveness of the 
volume cen well be realised, when it je stated! that 
Ц ia grraved with figures for various countries 


covering the apportionment of areas and production, 
trade god prices of the chief agricultural producis, live- 
stock, fertilisers sud other chemical products asefal 
m Agricnlinure, "The current Yeur-HooN i an 
ment oti its ptedecessore—enriched as it is with several 


mew table»—and the Institute deserves praise for the 


pnblicstin of am snmua] which is net only authorita- 
tive bnt also. of immense salue to tbe agricaltirist, the 
journalist and the statesman. Now that eonsideruble 
attention is being paid in India to the development of 
the ogricultural resources of the comntry and a Koral 
Commission is actually examining the problem in all 
iia bearings, the Infermational Year-Book of Agricub 
tural Statistics ought to find a wide cirenlation 
amongst those interested in the expansion, develop- 
ment and improvement of Indiam agriculture. Onr 
only frendly criticism, om thi highly meeful and 


appreciably meritorions work of statistical reference; is 


that considering it in a bulky volume of large. ize, 
it ought to be furnished with cloth binding and not 
merely paper covers. 


‘Official Year-Rook of the Union of Somih Africa, 
(Superintendent, Government Printing amd Stationery 
Office, Pretoria; Sonth Africa) 1927, 

In noticing the last edition of the Official Faer 
Hook of the Enion of South Africa, we commented 
it a8 8 test valushle compenilinm of statistical data 
relating to the South African Commonwealth and as 
s model book of reference. The new issme gives, for 
purposes of collation and comparison, the figures. for 
the previous fifteen years and supplies informatiun— 
mostly of a statistical character—on history. ünil des- 
cription of the varions states and colonies, constitu- 
tion. and government, population, vital statistics, 
public health: and hospitals, education, labour and 
industrial conditions, prices amd cost of living, social 
condition, administration of justice, police and pro- 
tection, electorate, “native — affairs," land survey, 
tenure and occupation, irrigation and water conser- 
vation, agriculture and fisheries, mines, mannfactur- 
ing industries, commerce, harbonrs and shipping, 
railwavs and land transportation, posts, telegraphs 
and telephones, finance and focal government. Thus 
the Officlal Year-Rook, is o monument of industry 
and pnblic spirit. The. edition under notice is dine 
tinguished from its predécessors by yarous changes, 
necessitated mainly by the increased scope of the 
valuable information condensed and rendered acces. 
sible. Separate sections ure assigned to the treatment 
of new sobjects now prominent, and several have been 
rewritten and rearranged and varions other features 


пт 


nt 
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ol interest nnd  atility have been introduced. 
Altngether the. Official YenrBook of the Union af 
Sokih Africea—which includes in its scope alec 
Basitolend, Hevhiansland Protectorate and Swarr 
Tetig a pork of referes of whith the Govern- 
ment of that Doniimion tay well be prond.. It reflects 
the highest credit on the editor, on the organization 
al the statistical depariinent, ap also on the resources 
of the Government Prese at Pretorin. There & по 
work of reference, lasted periodically and dealing with 


jj ndia, which can eveti approach it in atiliiv or tom» 
qprehensiveness. 


The Year-Rook of the Universities of the Empire. 
1977. [Mcesrs, G. Hell and Sons, Ltd., London] 1937, 
The Year-Book of the Universilies of the Empire 
Jet 192] supplies detailed information regarding the 
Universities in the Пер Commonwealth, colled from 
the olficial eniversity calendars, which will prove ul 
interest to all members of universities and colleges, 
Government departments, achoolmasters amd thi 
public generally, In the chapters introductory to the 
nections dealing with the universities is collected) euch 
informution regarding their history, regulations and 
practice ns they share in common, Every. section 
сошшп# а directory of the officers and members of 
the staff of the university; an aecómnt of the equip- 
ment in libraries, museums, laboratories, etc:, of the 
university; the: degrees, diplowins and rertificntes 
which it confers, scholarships open to pradtintes, 
university publications, etc.; and, statistics of the 
unmbers of students in attendance and degrees. con- 
ferret. The volume nlio contains appendices: of 
greab vnlne anml interest to those interested їп the 
tiunal activities, in that they give useful informa- 
—X regard to professions and careers for which 
mhiversity etudies are a fitting preparation; admission 
of students from abromd to the universities of. Great 
Britain; note of foreign universities, etc. The 
Year-Book da thus an indispensable publication 
which those who seek any information ot enlighten- 
ment an affairs pertaining to education cannot bnt 
Gnd it to their profit and advantage to corsalt. 


.. 5evist Union Year-Book, 1927. Compiled and edited 
by A, A. Santalow and Leoni Segal, Ph.D. М.А. 
(George Allen & Unwin Lül, 4o, Museum Street, 
W. € 1. 

_ We welcome the third annual publication of the 
Soviet Union Year-fook jor 1027 Of books of 


reference dealing with particular comntries or- states, 
it is beyond doubt one of the most nseful Its scope 
i$ co-exteusive with the gump of republics in. alliance 
with thuat which tms ita capital at Moscow, and it 
offer à comprehensive account of rhe activities in 
variuna spheres of ihe states ponstituting the Soviet 
Union, In effeet it i& à Russian Whitaker, both aa a 
work of reference and af trastwnrt hie information at the 
Soviet republics as they are at present The compilers 
are entitled to great credit for the care and industry 
with which they have brought together their material, 
which covers the whole range of Russia's political, aud 
industrial organization, financia) condition, natural 
resourcea, comercial activities, trade development, 
educational progress, atid foreign relations: The bonk 
i» thus & huge &ccumulution of accurate ond sonnil 
information, carefully sifted and sedulously verified, 
and it aleo embodies a5 invaluable reportery of statis 
tical data, mot accessible to the average «tudent of 
Russian affairs. We have, therefore, much pleasure 


dn commenting this exceedingly valuable year-hook 


to all businessmen, publicists, politicians and students 
of the Soviet affairs, in general. It is a remarkably 
successful attempt to present a compendinns «ketch— 
unhiaesed and reliable—of Hussin affaira and to 
serious etadent of Bolshevism can affor! to neglect Н. 
Ii deserves careful study ws the one indispensable anil 
thoromghlv up-to-date book on the Soviet. 


Bombay Industries and Colton Mills, By § M, 
Ruinagnr, J, MURS A. [The Тац Textile 
Journal TAd., Military Square, Bombay) 037: 

Mr. $. M. Rutnagur i lis Hombay Industries and 


Collon Mills has produced an encrclopardic work on 


a subject of great importance to India. TLe textile 
industry of Bombay is the greatest rmdustru] entcr- 
prise in this country and its history ond present 
position—such as are set forth im the volume under 
Tetice—deserved a permanent. record. No one i 
better qualified than Mr. Ratnagur for sach m desk. 
He has hrouglit to bear open the wabject a wide 
tinge of knowledge, considerable experience nml 
great entlinsinsm, and the result is a work of atworb- 
ing interest. In tlie words of the Gevernur ol 
Rotnbay—whe hay гош! а Poreword—the anther 
"has reviewed the progrees of ihe industry [rom its, 
inception, dealt fully with the etutietics and trade 
figures, included тиште hrteresting pictures and 
photographa and writteh a rerkw which Ta дё 
interesting to the ordinary reader así db d& to dhoes 
who are primarily responsible for the prosperity of 
this great mdustry." We grec, and have prest 


equitable jurisdiction. 
sion of these vurious sources of Law, the andor iher 
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 plezsure in cominending Mr, Rutnagur's book to ail 


interested im the greatest Indiou industry- 


The Librarian. Edited bv A. J. Philip. (Lodge- 
wood, Windmill Street, Gravesend, Hngland) 1927. 

Mr. À. J. Philip's The Librarian is an up-to-date 
international directory of booksellers, publishers, 
binders, papermakers, printers, and others connected 
with Hterstere and journalism, dc gives a lot of 


sand add useful information on these subjects which 


je not easily accessible, and should be indispensable 
ito book-collectore, librarians, jenrnalivts and literars 
men, in general. The Indian section may be judicious- 
iv improved in the next edition. 





RHENT LEGAL LITERATURE. 


Law in the Making. Pr C. E Allen. 
Universitv Press, Bombay and Oxford) 1927. 

Mr. C, E. Allen's Drw in Ie Making contains the 
text of the series of lectures delivered by the author 
on "The Sources of Law’ as Tagore Law Professor 
in the Calcutta University, during 1:910 Alter èt- 
pounding the nature and origin of custont, as also its 
interpretation and application, the author handles the 
subject of precedents—their nature, history, authority 
and operation. The next topic dealt with is Egil- 
Hx philosophical conception, its relstion in English 
system to Common Law and the variots forms of 
Having exhausted the discus- 


(Oxford 


adverts to legislation апі it» place among the sources 
ef Law. Naturally the subject is dealt with in detail 
vnüer various sub-diyisions—forms of legislation, its 


(осе, scope and diration, and interpretation. Lastly 


je «urveved the sphere of subordimute and autonomic 
feyislation us a source of law; and the author goes mto 
(he details of delegated powers, constitutional checks 
ond their operation und the juristie meaning of present 
tendencies. Mr. Allen's treatment of the subject is 
iifuminatiup and his remarkably Jocid exposition 
should instruct a large cirche of readers interested in 
legal and juristic conceptions. 


The Indian Succession Act. Dv Dr. Nares Chandra 
en Gupta, M.A., DL, (8. M. Ray Chowdhari & Co., 
тї College Square, Calcutta), 1037. 

Ci the recent Auglo-Indian "codes", perhaps the 
most important id the Indian Succession Act of 1935. 
]t ennsolidates m large number of enactments and 


gives almost the whole law on the subject of testament: 
tary succession, Since it waa enucted a number ad 
annotated editions of its text have seen the light, 
їшї the first real commentary to appear i» thai hirought 
ont by thar erudite lawyer, Dr. Nares Chandra Ben 
Gupta, It i а big und bulky volume—rather heavy 
fer portability—covering over 1390. pages—neatls 
printed and well bound, and ite publishers deserve 
congratulation an the mechanical excellence of their 
production. Brt event more ко іа the learmed coni- 
ientutor's work entitled to commendation ond 
appreciation, His treatment betrays the Hand ef а 
master amd he hus brought to bear upon the work 
ot only a rich and rare scholarship bet an originality 


whith merits Tecopnition Ніз commenturies ute 
elucidative, tis uotes belpful and his critical analyses: 


G[ abstruse cases illuminating. The book is a notable 
addition t the literature of Angio-Indian law, and 
should, be indispensable alike to the student and the 
practising Jawver, We offer our hearty felicitations tn 
Dr. Sen Gupta on the production of this бшу шо 
mental work. 


The Indian Police Act. (Act V. of 1551) : Be IP, Hari 
Kao, HL. High Court Vakil (Triplieane, Madras, 
8. Н.) 1927, 

Though there are several] annotuted editions ol 
the Police Act, yet & comprehensive commentary оп 
i—such as i» now made available im Mr. Hari Rac's 
book—was а desideratum. Hia conunentary bring 
together in s compact volume the cases decided ander 
ihe varipus sections of the Police Acie up to the end 
ob October rgz6, and, in the appendices ts collected 
much valuable and interesting information regarding 
the genesis of the Police Act, such as the Government 
of. Indis Resolution, cf tto, appointing the Police 
Commission, the report of the Commission of that 
year, and the proceedings im the Legislature during 
the passage of these enactments. The commentator 
hos eneceeded in his book to remier the stmiy of the 
police lewa- melni by bringing within its compass all 
the stuintory provisions on ibe жреб, their inter- 
pretations by judicial tribunals ani the analogous law 
applicable to the several provinces. All the cases have 
been noted under thelr appropriate sections, and 


legislative amendments have been shown in the foot- - 


notes to the amended sections, Many extracts from 
ihe judgments of the High Courts on important ques 
tions Нате héen quoted. "The Ludian Police Act (TII 
of 1888) ntl the Police (Iücitement to Dinaliection) 
Act [XXII o d) | 


historica] and critical introduction tracing the radial 


have been reprodaced The- 


Lal] 
т 
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growth of (be. law relating tu the police enhances ihe 
value of this neatly got-up volume. -We bave much 
pleusere in commending it not only to l'elice Officers 
lin! also to Mugistrates, Judged and the members of 
ihe legal profession. 


The Patuas Digest 1916—1826. a Vols Вуд. №. Lal, 
М.А: Bla (Lakshmi Press, Gaya) 937. 

Mr. Aditys Narayau Lal, & Vakil practiwing in the 
‘Paine High Court, has rendered a wsels] and meri- 
iorious service to the fidiciary, the magistracy and 
the legal profession in — Behur and Orissa, by issuing 
his Patna Digest in two volumes—the firat devoted. tu 
citi} and revere cases and the second to criminal 
and revenue cnses—the latter finding place in both 
the works, The Diges! iè carefully compiled, the 
hewl-notes of the ¢nses are judiciously presented, and 
ihe wark m a whole meris appreciation alike for ite 
comprehensiveness and geüera] arrangement. The 
üdeeisiitis on each point ate digested with Incidity and 
with a. view to facilitate reference. The book will be 
indlipensable to all comnected with ibe conduet ol 
cases in Bihar und Orissa; The work is neatly printed 
und well got-up. 


The Principles and Precedents ol the Art ol Cross- 
Examination. By FP. Rammnatha Aiyar, B.L. and 
E Eaghava Aiyar, B.L, Second enlurged edition; 
(y Vol] by K- S, Venkatarama Aiyar, BLL, (Globe 
Publishing Company, Madras) 1927, 

The бей edition of Messrs, Aivar's exhonstive work 
on Cross-esaniitation appeared in 1930, and we extend 
à corilial weleotme to the second, enlarged edition, now 
"issued. d^ three handy and  wellgot-up volumes. 
Though it is admittedly a compilation from well-known 
sources, it ia nenethelesá to be comuvended аз 
perhaps the mont cotiprehensive work on the subject 
|t deals with. Its scope covere the whole range of 
Cros-examination— the reqaisite qualification for be- 
coming ап effective cross-examiner, the Ways and 
meana of eminent cross-examining Advocates, and the 


methods employed by masters of the Art in the con- 


duct of trials. Naturally, therefore, uncient snd 
modern precedents. of the great tact and skill of 
distinguished crosecxaminers are brought together 
{rom reliable sources in the book under can- 
sideration, and from them principles which can be 
deduced are ennneated and elucidated with critical 
and explannstory comments, The book is ilus a store- 
house of highly weefal and very helpful informsfion 
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te the beginner in’ the study and practice of law and 
thc book is one which no trial courts practitioner. cut 
do without. 


The Law: Business or Profession. Hy ]. H. Colicu. 
Revised edition (G. A. jennings Co., New York) 1935. 

Mr. Cohen's book—The Lao! ; Business or Profes- 
sow—i an American work, written by a mieniber of 
Ше New York Har. It is am amthoritative exposition 
vb legal ethics and professional ideali nud etiquette 
m» evolved ani obtaining iu the United Bates and 
should be [oum of great interest by lawyers im other 
countries aa well. Its primary object is (о този проп. 
the high obligations which rest upou the lawyer ш 
all civilized countries because of his: acknowledged. 
position as: ип officer of the court. Equipped ag the 
Look i» with table of cases, statutes, bibliography, and 
reeful appendices, it is bound te be invalmble to the 
procusing lawyer, the law student, the legal adviser 
and also to the layman who would like or need tw 
know ihe funcion, the duty and wie responsibility 
ot the lawyer. It supplements—even if it dees not 
wupetsede—George Sharswood's famous treated 
Essay on Professional Ethics, 1t were much tu be 
Wished that a work on the lines of these two American 
Ireatives were written by some qualified personu deii- 
ing with the professiunal conditions in India; 


ж 


The Law of Gift in British India. By Dr. Bimaln 
Cluran Law, Second Edition. (Hastern Law Howse, 
15, College Square, Caleutta) 1017. 

We are glad to find that Dr. Bimala Charan Law's 
Law of Gift in British Iudia—which saw the Light im 
золу ағ now appeared, in а second und improved 
edition, with a Foreword fram the pem of Sir Hari 
Singh Gonr. Though but a short treatise on a large 
subject, it is nonetheless systematic and comprehen 
sive, Of Ha three parts, part | is devoted fo the 
law af gift as applicable to Himlns, part T treats 
of the ваше subject as applicable to Mobammednns 
and part DII discuss those provisions of the Tranefor 
of Property Aet which concern the liw of gift, while 
the Hinds ond Mohammedan Taw on the auhjeet i&- 
fotly dealt with, Buddhist Law is not neglected. 
There are four appendices respoctively, devoted to 
quotations from Sanskrit texts, and the materia] sec- 
tions of the Indian Stamp Act, Indian Registration. 
Aci nnd a Mori stereotyped forin for. x deed. of ИЕ 
‘The table af cased cited gives the names of the parties 
but—we mote it with regret—not the references; and 
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Mmastoch as there is a habit ut the Indian text-book 
writers of quoting cases by reference and not by 
паге, it is a pity that this defect partially detracts 
from the utility of this otherwise excellent book. We 
commend its study to all interested in or concerned 
with the administration of the law of Gifis in British 


Manu's Land and Trade Laws. Ev KR, S. Vaidya- 
natha Aivar: (Higginbotham & Co, Madras) 1927. 

Mr. Vaidyau&thn Aiyar's contribution to Hinds 
law i not intended for the practising lawyer, but it us 
to he nonetheless welcomed on that account. The 


contention af the author that he bas “fairly &ücceed-- 


ed in tracing the Sumenrim origin of the Code of 
Manu" ie not yet beyond the region of controversy 


or within the. pale of accepted facts; but we agree 


with Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya, who introduces the 
beck that it “‘must be welcomed ss a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the abject." Ii ia am 
excellent epitome of the recent discoveries in Sindh 
antl the Ponjab, ami their bearing оп Indo-Aryan 
Civilization, Mr, Aivar has opened by his laborious 
research an attractive vista of historical speculation 
and his work merit» appreciation. 





TWO NOTAELE TRIALS SERIES. 


The Famous Trials. Edited һу Сб. Dilnot 
(Geoffrey Bless, 22, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, Landon, 
W.) 1937. "'Imdian Triala," ‘The Shoes Murder Case. 
Hdited by Mr. Justice Page (Thacker Spink & Co., 
Саена). гозу, 

The aim of Mr. George Dilnot's Famony Trials 
prices is to present detailed accounts of the most 
famous criminal trials not only in Britain but also oti 
the Continent und io the United States of America, 
The general render, as well os the stpilent of crimino- 
logy, will find in these trials a fum of interest not 
to be excelled by the invention of the most ingenions 
fiction writer, "The ntniost care bas been tûken tù 
ensure their mecnracy, so (hat here the lawyer, the 
doctor, the police-officer and others, whose profession) 
bring them in contact witi crime, will ünd omitted 
wo essential point to which they may have occasion 
to refer, In many of these volumes tbe court pro- 
ceedings ate given in fnll and amplified by introduc- 
tions atid nppendices In others a lucid narrative 
aeeount is presented by well-ktiown writers who have 
expert acquaintance with criminology, "The first four 
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lines which have «o far been publisbed are :—1i] 
The Thaw Case, odited by Mr. F. A. Mackenzie 
(author of “World Famona Crimes.) $2) The Tri uj 
Patrick Mahou, with an Hitrodaction by Mr. Edyer 
Wallsce. (3) The Peltcer Case, edited be Mr, Gérard 
Harry, and ig) The Trial of Professor Websier, 
Ба Бу Mr, George Dilnot. 

OW these four volumes, the first isan occount of 
the. jrreat "anwrrtten law" mge which, beld- the teme 
interet ol ihe Oll and Sew Worlds during its many 
dramatic plapes. Here is set forth the tale of Brelyo 
Neshit, au artist's model of great beauty, who, while 
yet scarcely more than a chill, fel] under the evil 
influence of that strange genius, Sumir Whitt 
creatot of beautiful baildings and "man of tbe world." 
The triangle was complete by the ailwent of Harry 
Thaw, millionaire nnil degenerate, who maile the girl 
his wife, aud later in dramatic ciremmstances shot 
Station) White dead) ot one of New York's most 
frequented) rool gardens: -The long«irawn out trials 
that followed; ihe soul destroying ordeal of Evelyn 
Thow, when to save her husband she taid bare the 
whole story of her life; the fierce struggle between 
the Thaw millions and the forces of the Jaw—all are 
presented by Mr. Mackenzie im lucid and thrilling 
detail, and the book should interest not only lawyers, 
lut a large circle of readers. 


In the Tríal oj Patrick Mahon, Mr. Edger Wallace, 
who has turned his intimate knowledge of crime and 
criminals to such fascinating arcoünt on the stage ani 
in his novels, skilfully analyses one of the most 
singular murder cases of recent vearx—the "love x 
periment’! of Emily Kaye, with ite tragic ending at 
n lonely seaside bongalow, and the arrest of Mahon 
at Waterloo Station while collecting a bag which 
contained the grim evidence of his crime. Me. 
Wallace reveals several new dramatic points in thie 
ease which have hitherto remained unpublished, and 
in his penetrating study of this case ia added a full 
report of the trial at Lewes Assizcs. This book i$ a 
potable addition to the literature of murder trials. — 


The Pelizer Cate, os edited by Mr. Gérard Harry, is 
oue of the most bitarre and laurus of ail Continental 
crimes—ihe strauge sunrder of the Hee de la Loi in 
Hrusselá, om which Paul Tottget based dus oclehrated 
novel, André Corneliz, Ti ix the tule of a beautiful 
woman's plutonic love, amd of a sinister mnrder plot 
акаш her husband, The disappearance of | the 
шарап dead body it an office chair—a crimson 
footprint—a murderer in elaborate disguise—hafflcd 
detectives—and. then the unfolding of a complicated 
drama of passion and crime, This case borders on 
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ronmüce and it& athdy is aa goo! aa reading a work 
of high class fiction. 


The Trial oj Professor Webster, edited by Mr Grorpe 
Dilnot, is the story of the trial that. has been called 
Amwricg's classic murder. emd, indeed, it presents 
festure& &o mnusual as bo maky it à fascinating stmly 
to all interested im the varied) facets of criminology. 
Here was a cultore шап, the bolder ol twn chairs at 
Harvard, the oldest university in the United States, 
and a man of distinction in the social world of Boston, 
who plated and carried throngh the murder of Dr. 
Parkman, a-wealtiiy pitianthropist snd a prominent 
figure in University amd Boston society. The drama 
Wis accentuated by the fact that the murder was 
committed in that very Medical College which Dr, 
Parkman bad presented to the University, ami the 
expert evidence at the trial was given by the men 
who had bee friends of both the пеене and Ша 
victim, Among these wae the famous иог Ие 
Wendell Holmes, The remains oí & set of false teeth 
fount! in a laboratory furnace clinched the case for the 
prosecution and brought Webster to the scaffold. 

‘Several other «olimes— notably the Rank of England 
forgery case, the Landro trial anil thet of Gillette— 
&re- minouucedl for carly publication, The series, 
when completed, will be a notable contribution, to tte 
literature of Crnnimnologr. 

E = * ж 

The oldest-established firm of publishers in this 
eountry—Messra. Thacker Sptink & Ca., of Colentts— 
lave done well to inaugurate a seriet of notable Indiru 
itrixla. The first to appear is the trial of Gangarom 
aud Sew Prasad (The Shoes Murder], edited by The 
Hoteursble Mr, Justice Page—one ol His Majesty's 
pet of the High Court of Tudicnture iat Fort 
om їй Bengal, assisted bv Mr. B M- Sen, 

4 itrister-at-Law, with four photographs. [t is a care- 
fully edited verbatim report of a most interesting Indian 
murder trial set forth m the same way os in the well 
known series of Notable English and. Scottizh. 'Irials: 
For many years past it hos been ovident that the 
hooks im that series have achieved wide popularity both 
with lawyers and the general public, It ia natural to 
vssume, therefore, that apart from the technical valse 
that euch hooks have for the lawyer, the psychological 
and human interest which they excite gratifies the 
taste of that large circle of readers who are interested 
ip stories of crime and mystery so commonly published 
in the form of Giction, Hence the appearance of the 
first volume of "Notable Indian Trials." Known 
popularly aa ‘The Shoes Murder" case this sensational 
trial containa all those elements of mystery їп which 
Ahe general reader finds so much of absorbing interest, 
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As m siricily accurate record of facts it surpasses in 
purely Himan interest the works of the most popular 
authors of fiction, conforming аз it) does to ligal 
methods of procedure in wnravelling a mystery which 
to Ше Iny mind appears impossible of solution. tn 
this respect too, the trial of Gangarum and Sew Prasad 
presented in auch detail, is of particular valne tà 
bheginnere tn the study of Criminal. Law of India. 





RECENT GUIDR-ROOKS AND TOURIST 
LITHRATURR. 


A Satchel Guide to Europe. Ey W. J. Role, 47th 
edition, Revised and enlarged by W. D. Crockett. 
(Houghton, Milin & Со, Hoste, TSA. oni 
Meters. Gay and Hancock, London) rgis- 

The. Complete Pocket-.Guide to Europe. By E. C. 
Stedman. Edited by T. L. Stedman (Robert M. 
MeHride & Co, New. York, U.S.À.) ros7. 

We welcome once agam the new cditiona of the 
two highly mseful nnd excellent American guides to 
Europe, which have: passed through many editions, 
The late Dr. Rolfe's hook is a тету useful travelling 
cotupanion for the tourist in Horope, Clear, compact 
atl comprehentive, it gives in its revised and 
enlarged edition the latest maps and tow-plans and 
freshest information on all matters, incinding motoring 
und aiplaning, relating 10 European travel. This 
puide has now reached it» forty-seventh edition, The 
experienced traveller who may have made ita acquaint- 
tance before will find in this wesr's revisioty some 
entirely hew fentures—áugygestions for motoring and 
travel by airplane aml on important section on 
Norway, Dentiark and Sweileti. It haa been reviseil 
om eniarged by Dr. William B. Crockett, of the 
Tennsyivania State College, in a. very careful ‘and 
highly judicious manner, The select ‘bibliographies 
are a very useful feature of the Safchel Guide. It [m 
an indispensable companion for the tourist in Europe- 

Ita competitor, compiled by Mr. Stedman, is alao 
a meritotions work in its sphere. For more than 
twenty-five years it hae been thoronghly tested by. 
Wide mse among travellers, Its logical arrangement 
and compactness of information tiake (tof inestimable 
value throughout those ‘portions ol Eurape generally 
covered in a single tour, The present edition kas been 
carefully revised upto date, with entirely new maps 
rapocially prepared for the purpose. Further, ita scope 
is more comprehensive and it (та\етїєз n larger 
ground than the Safchel Guide. Tis convenient sise 
for the pocket—which ia its distinctive featnre—asnid 
ix lacid armngement render it highly useful to 
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travellers in Europe. It and the Safehel Guide nec- 
filly supplement each other. ТЕ were much to be 
wished that there was available to the tourists im 
Itidi a ‘pocket-guide modelled upon these two 
excellent American hand-booksa to Furope, 


iustrated Gwides to the Chies ol Italy: 
{А1 Venice, (B) Florence, and (С) Sienna. Ву ТА.- 
Columi H. A. Newell. (C/o Chartered Bank of 
India, 38, Bishops Gate, London, H, C. 2) 1024—7. 

Having compiled.a highly useful series of excellent 
guides to the cities of India, Lt-Colonel Newell—whom 
we once justly described as à born compiler ef guide- 
looks—has now turned his attention to the cities of 
Ttaly, We have already. noticed, in terms of apprecin- 
fios, hi» illusttated ond exceedingly well-compiled 
puideés ta Venice ant Plorence. We weloone now the 
latest addition to the acres, called Sienna and 
Surroundings. Like its predecessors it is a notable 
sequisition to the literature ot Italian travel Purnish- 
ed with a well«irawn and clear map ami several beanti- 
fn) photographic reproductions, and with text which 
de lucid and abreset of the latest changes, the book 
will tightly ike its place as the best yulde in English 
‘to the meat medieval city of Italy, perhap of 
Нагоре. No traveller te Sietina com afford to do 
without Tt-Colonel Newell'a guidance. 


London, 1827, (The Residential Hotels and Caterers 
Association, 26, Woburn T'lace, Russell Square, London, 
М, С. ti 1927. 

А бише to the Principle Hotels and Restaurants 
A Great Britain, (Hotels anil Reetanrante’ Associo- 
tien, 1113, Southampton Row, London, W, C. 3) 1937. 

British Hoteis, 1927. (R. J- Burow & Co, Lt, 
Central Mouse, 43—5—7, Kingsway, London, W. C.) 
1027. 

м the three books enumerated above, the first two 
aré issued aunnally by the organizations mentioned 
within brackets, while the third ts: an annual publica- 
Hen issued by a well-known publishing firm, which 
&peciulires im tourist literature, London :9:7— which 
faim Пя sixth annual edition—i6 à very useful poids 
to the hub of the universe, since it tells yon, in ^ 
jhort compass, what to ect, where to tay and what 
yud will have to pay fot your accommodation, in 
Londen ; besidrs giving full partienlars about the hotels 
of moderate price owned) by the members of the Resi- 
dential Hotels and Caterers’ Association, Well-/tIne- 
trated, rimini of the latest information about the 
acenes дїї sights of London, It i4 for iis price—which 
jy bat six pence—the cheapest, best atid most up-to 
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date guide to the capital city of the. British: Common 
wealth; The scope of the second publication in oor 
list із not so extensive ms that of London rg. 
Divided into two parts, its Grat section deals with the 
London hotels in which the members of the Hotels 
ин}  Restauruntw'  Assoclation — (founded 7906). ағе 
interested, and the second section is devoted similarly 
te those in Great. Brritsin ostside London. Full parti- 
tilare, ineloding tarifs, are farniahed and the book— 
which i» eopicarsly illustrated —89ill be very serviceable 
to travellers in the British Isles seeking suitable 
arcotiimodatian. 

Messrs, Burrows Hrilish Hotels—which is ammually 
revised! and iasned—ia a handy guide to memrly joo of 
the best hotels iu bonion amd the provinces. ТЕ 
sopplies mach useful informatiemn about ther, ‘with 
descriptive notes and tariff rates “of nll high-class and 
representative British hotels, eth sketch beige well 
illustrated, giving a clue to the position, appearance 
and character of tbe hotel. The valine of the ponmi- 
book is enhanced by the interesting article on “Some 
Historic British Ное" by Mr- Charles Harper and 
"British Hotels and Hydros" by, Mr. E. J. Burrow, 


and particularly bv the interesting introduction. to. 
the volume by Lord Montagu of Beaufieu, KEER; 


CSI ‘The list of licensed and residential notes in 
London is carefully prepared, and the publishers 
deserve felicitatinns en producing this handy wolume 
piving- just the information which every traveller 
in Brit»sn Бау пое, 


The London Dragoman: A Monthly (R—o, РА 
Street, Soho Square, London, W. 1). 

London Weekly Diary of Social Events, (G. A. 
Mate and Son, 130, Fleet Street, [onilon, E, C. 4). 

VisMnrs fo mm] residenti iri London weonbkl do well 
ti keep handy for reference ihe two peériedicalà noted 
above. The London Dragoman omy well be described 
ss au ever-update guide to the what to sec, where 
to ро and how to get abont in London, Termed 
monthly, it ofere the latest tfermation to the visitor 
to London, enahling him to see the sights, tw enjoy 
himsel with the various amnmsements and diversions, 
and ads to do his shopping. Tt i» impossible for the 
average puide-book—which can mot be issued more 
frequentiy than once a rear, if even that—to compete 
snecessfalls with the Lindom Dragomam in the up-te- 
datetiess of its information or ite extensive range, 
The London Weekly ta mainly confined—oa ite full 
title indicates—te adal events, tut it ташу 
supplements the Londen Dragoman and its pocket 
sie aa) arrangement, farnishing space for personal 
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notes, render it particularly пасіці for carrying it 
shout im otc's jacket pocket, 


The Visitor's Guide to Calcutta, (Newman & Co., 
ltd p Uld Court House Street, Calentta) 1927. 

Messe, Newman's Wiillor’s Galde io Calculia is 
й emm compact yolame and is not miemied to 
puperecde oor replace thet — earlier — pablicatim 
written for them by (now) Sir Evan Cotton, called 
Сагыш: ОҢА and Nes. ‘The late Mr, Mat Lovett— 
editor Capital—commends this work of the shain 
mils author ind it ie deserving of praise for its dear 
arrangement, methodical treatment, and being fully 
abreuat of the latest changes, Ie is deficient, how 
ever, in practice! end useful information. Jt perusal 
wil couvev ti the innocent réader the inmression 
thet the dethroned capital of Indin woes veritable 
topin, for it hail no newspapers and io shops, there 
bemg oo fet of either of them, hia defect should be 
remedied in o second edition, 


The Tuurist’s Guide to Kashmir, Ladakh, Skardo. 
By (the inte) Major Arthur Xeve, FRCS, RAMT., 
Surgeon to the Kaslunir Medical Mission, ("Civil and 
Milinry Gazette Press," Lohore| rg17. 

"The late Major Arthur Newe's Tourists Gmide to 
Каип, Гайдн end Sharda may be said to have 
long since attained the dignity of a classic in the 
literature of Indian travel. Revised now by the com- 
piler'& heorber—Dr. B. F. Neve—the hook fus jiri 
appeared in it» foarieenil edition and deserves а 
cordial welcome at the hande of the Kashmir tourist, 
Tt i fully up-to-date im it» practical information and 
quite abreast of the latest changes in rontes, catulition 
of the rom, and tarill zrntes, 1t le not too mneh to 
way that no intendimy visitor to Kashmir or the neigh- 
bonting regiots can do witlioul this absolutely Indis- 
pensable guide. We have only one friendly criticiam. 
The section dealing with books on Kashmir and the 
other countries dealt with, im the work under notice, 
shonld be carefully revised in the next edition and. the 
information given: on. the. subject in the Preface should 
bo incorporated in the proper place. 
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MOTORISTS HAND-BOOKS AND GUIDES. 


“Official “Motor Guides" to Indian Provinces:— 
(A) Agra and Onih, (B) The Punjab, (C) Bekar snd 
Orissa, (D) Central Provinces and  Bersr, and 
(R) Bombay Presidency. 


iji 


"Motor Clüb" (uides:—1A) South Indian Motor 
Union Guide, (H) Western Iudia- Automobile Associa- 
uon Hand-Bock, |C) Automobile Association of Bengal 
Guide. 


‘The first hand-boot dealing with motoring in Tnidia 
was, to our knowledge, imiia for the Motorist, put 
toyether by Mr. Charles Watney and Mrs, Herbert Lloyd 
ond issued іш meg by “The Cur, Шпатаїеф,'* ТАЙ. 
(bz, Pall Mall, London, 5. Wal. Since them thongh 
the literature. of the subject hag grown space, mo con 
prehenaive iiarmnal, covering the whole of Imi; hai 
bees published &» far, But in this interval, various 
Provincial Governments have compiled excelent nate 
and read-bocks—the earliest of which was that isened 
by tHe Agra atul Oudh Seerectariat, a far back ай тото, 
and which haa sine appeared in many lster editions. 
The next Provincial handbook was Mr. G. P. Hezrie'à 
short Motor-Cu» Gside (19:7), which was replaced hy 
ihe hire comprehensive Moles Guile for thy Punjab, 
issued by Punjab Secretariat b rom. Їп > there 
appeured the Mofor Guide [o (he. Central Provinces 
and Berar, followed (in the same vear) by the Molar 
Guide to ike Province af Helier and Orissa, anil ip 
1927 by the Mofor Guide to the Presidency of Bombay. 
Thus five of the: nine major provinces: now possess 
elaborate motor guides and handbooks anci by tho 
Berretariats of the Local Governments of the provinces 
named above. 


Of the — non-olciaà — pnblications — enmmerated 
at ihe tap, all the three have been compiled 
riul “published by  motering tleh tbe Westerns 
India Automobile Association (16, Rank — Bireel, 
Nonihay), the South Indian Motor Union. (Madras) arid. 
the Antumobile Association af Mengal (87-A, Park 
ESireet, Culeutta!; The South Іоан Unkina dubie 
was issne:d im 1916, the Western Tua Association 
Hand.book in усту, aml the socom) (revised and 
enliteed) edition of he Autemoliile Assecintion сї. 
Dengel's Touring нао in mr. The first two ol 
these deal with Western and Southern [ndis respec- 
tively, while the scope of the third is more compre- 
bensive, us it sketches detailed itineraries: of the 
Calentta—Peshawar and the Calentta, Bombay through 
rontes, and the subsidiary rowtes to Simia and Kashnyir- 
it brings up-to-date, in ite sketches of the routes dealt 
with, the information embodied in earlier works like 
Lt.-Col, Newell's Ambala fo Pethamar by Motor-Car, 
issned in tory, Tt is also platined on a larger ecole 
than the others and qives much naefn! information— 
descriptive, histurieal and practical, By тепкоп of its 
range am! variety, it will serve (o fulfil the purposes: 
nd a getieral hand-book to the motorist, for the greater. 
part of Northern and Westem india, Used {п соп- 
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Rotibay Presidency—it shonlid suffice to serve the 
object of the aversge meytor tourist in this eouutry. 
The Bombay Motor Guide is planned on a ccompre- 
hensive scale, Tt deseribea ibe principal toites and 
roads and the places of interest thereon, iives detailed 
pructical informatio: anil large scale maps af зоти, 
and sketches over four hundred routes. The non 
ocal Tourne Guide and the official Kowmbay Guile 
should be kept handy by all motorists as they usefully 
supplement cach otber. 





RECENT BIOGRAPHICAL AND AUTOBIOGRAPHT 
CAL LITERATURE. 


The Empress Marie of Russia and Her Times. By 
Vhulimir  PolaskoH, (Thorens — Batterworihi, Ltd. 
15, Hiedford Street, London, W. C, 2) 1937. 


The biography ‘of the Horpres3 Marie of Russia is 
“a necessary complement to that of her sister, the late 
Qoren Alexandra. Mr. Poliakoff'a book. depicts a 
great, good, and charming lady in the taurvellons 
settmp of the Russian imperial Court. A good 
daughter, a loving wife, o tender mother—the Empress 
mems to have found the secret of peretmnial youth 
am her buoyant and delightin! nature. Her tragic and 
tremendous losses have not shaken her conrage or het 
fidelity to the faithful few. Mr. Potiakoff's book has 
iw outstanding merit. Firstly, it revenls the Intberto 
anilereatitiated political influence of the Empress 
Marie and her activities a& o worker in the field of 
hygiene and education, amd as a champion of women. 
Secondly, it depicts with great insight the typically 
Russian struggle between the Errpress Marie, repre- 
senting Western sanity and culture, and the young. 
Tsaripa, who, overshadowed by the infamous 
Maspoutin, stood for fanativism. Mr, Poliakoft has 
produced mot merely the portrait of an essentially 
lovalle personality, bot also 4 vivid picture of that 
strangely evolving fnasis in which the Empress Marie 
passed eo many chequered veara He is fully qualified 
to do this. Ae one of the leading political writers, ће 
fa fully qualified for the parpeme, while his family has 
played An important port in Russian wliairs for several 
generation. He hns drawn largely an original. dow- 
ments made accessible: by the Russian Revolution, 
including the Diary of Nicholas II and hia book merita 
айртсбйаНоп at the- handy of all students af contem- 
рогагу Russian history, 


Experiences of a Literary Man Hy Stephen 


Gwymü. (Thornton Butterworth, ТАЙ, 15, Шейба 
Street, Lomiaon, W, C. 4) 1937. 

Mr. Gwynn was a versitile suman ol letters beloec 
hé was an [rish politician, aia) (hese tenure cover 
the period of hia Wife closing with his election) Mr 
Galway in November, i9o5, after scenes which eai 
like samething out of Levers novels, He con renal! 
meet of the notalilities, oliler and trenger, of fiterasy 
Londen abort the tun. of the century, bet before that 
he tl known the chiefs of itis own generation in 
Ireland, notably W, Е, елі амі "А. Ц." аі мор 
eurlier eelelrities, Ману ані Tyrrell, wite an well 
üs scholars, aud the siiil more famous talker, Pallier 
Healv of Bray. This part af the hook i& distinctly 
interesting, 1n Londom he sketches (he. Velliw Book 
bët in the laat davs of their qose; and Maurice Hewlett 
from the first rise cf his reputation omwarda:; KR. V 
гасла amil 0. К. Chrstrrton are seen with very 
friendly intimacy па vining tien Yeates receives 
criticism (3| atd there ia mmeh amming reminiucenee 
of the first deseent of the Trill players upon еы. 
Special importance is given to the study oj Stephen 
Thillips, whom Ми. битип knew às A nume 
Another full-length: portrait dà that of Mary Kingsley, 
the traveller, meat hnmorous and least fetiinine of 
womién. Altugerber, Bir Gwynnc's rentitisertmes 
should attract wile attention and appeal tom large 
circle of readers. 


Chit-Chat, fy Lady Angusta Fane, 
Nutterworth, Ltd., 15, Bedford Street, London, WiC, =) 
1937. 


Lady Augusta Fane is the sister of the Harl of. 


Stradbroke, Goverunr of Victoria; abe is niko the niece 
of the famons Admiral Rots whe first iniroduced tiorse- 
racing iuto Asatralia. Tum volume covering a: period 
of over one hundred and thirty vemm, and crowded 
with recollections of Einutixh sport «nd aocial fife, 
she gives att восоци of her grand-father's visit, in 


France during ihe Revolution; anecdotes of her father. 


during the Peninsulsr Wars, and detaila ül. »ocia] fife 
m Brussels in ars, Her descriptions at her own life 
begin with childhood in 185s, aml include visita t» 


Miss Agnes Stricklund, Sir Samuel and Ташу Baker, 


nni other famoüs people o that perww«| Lade 
Fane's recollections of sporting lile ate ol ` 
interest, She failed from Melton, and 

sketches of Leicestershire sporting life. Reminie- 
m p the e thé Belvoir, and of Mr Fernie's 
aims bonnie are included, ‘The took банны wti 
descriptions of tmvela in Americs дщ} Geld 


Aupuany 
particular 
the gives 


Thornton: 
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Though intended] primarily for light reading, the book 
is m useful enntribution to comrtemporary social history, 


Fonr Yoars Bonemth the Crescent; By Rafael] de 
*ogales. (Charles Ecribner's Sons, London) rgaz. 

Кале. е Nogales was Iuspector-General of the 
Turkish forces im Armenia and Military Governor of 
the fgyptian. Sinai during the Work Wor. The 
account of bis career as recorded by himself has heen 
Tetdered into Tinglish frour the Spanish and issued 
with an Intreducti from the pen of Lt-Colonci 
Edward Davis, formerly Military, Oteerver with the 
British forces in Palestine. The awthor thay m historic 
Hnease as he E the iranian of the Spanish тон 
mun who espoased the caise of Sotth American 
independence amd became one f ihe libezntor of 
Venezuela, The trail of the «word began for Nogales 
Bev himseh when he was a bor, in Cuba, and it ims 
led him through Sonthi American jnzgles; aloug the 
border amd into ihe stony hilla of. northeri: Mexico; 
to. Port Arthur, where he was шт; to Korea! 
und, during the World War, into the Near Hast. In 
thee who aeek excitement in the brilliant exploits 
of the "soldier of fortine," Nogales Der lias presented 
Müventures which challenge im deal amib elonr the 
vivid-sketches of fiction. For the ations andert ol 
the distressing lapses which feature the progresa af 
civilization, the offers unbiased and euthlesa comment 
*& fo ruc! anttpathies and clashes tm the Near and 
Mile Hast, Bepevially dluminating are his observa- 
tins ss fo rhe Armenian mussacres, several of which 
de wittessed. “The lever of exquisite word pictures, 
the devotee tof ties of travel, the connoiesenr af 
arthashwiral and historical sile-Fighte—all these will 
lind in Nogales Bey # kindred spirit whose remark- 
uhle iair for investigation je happily reinforeed iy 
& pen which is farüe in expression amd kaleidos- 
euplr imn contrasting brilliant colors. The book із 
inl а регента. ferat 


indian Statesmen, (0. А. абзал & Co., Майгаяј 
1927, 
озб daha Woodburn. Ry His Dnughter. (Arthur 


, Stockwell, Ltd, x, Lndgate Hill, Londun, И, С) 
uc 

[nile Slatetutem i» atether of. Messrs, Natesnn'e 
veefal publications, Te js an illnstrsted collection of 
seventeen excelleut biographical akeétches of a& manv 
eminent Tedans, whe have distinguished themseives 
га the Dewans or Chief Minfaters of rarioss States if 
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thi» country, im thé last und the preset centuries, 
The adsrinistrmtors (МеН wih шеш Баш Jang, 
long Hahadur, DmEar uo, Rüfuacharis, Sestundri- 
lver, Mailhava. Rab, Shalalnddir, Lakshin: Joggen 
nath, Romesh Dutt, Sashiah Sastri, Parronianddas, 
nem Pratap Siigh atit Kishin Promdi 
Others willno donbi hé deslt érith in ithe next ditim 
The book enght to find large eitculition ut present 
m view of the grest interest being displived Bi the: 
fortunes of Indian States. . . Sir John Woburn was 
the Le-Governor of Rengal from 1898 to ron The 
biographical retrospect of his career compiled] bv his 
dunghter is a useful addition to AngleIndian biozra-. 
phical literature, 





RECENT LITERATURE OF DRAMA AND 
THEATRE, 


Literature in the Theatre, He W. A, Darlington, 
(Chapman aud Hall, Ladi, fonde) 1955 

Мт. М. A, Darlington ia a well-known noel, 
playwright and dramatic éritie af the Daly Telegraph. 
In his collectos óf essays entitled Llierálüre im fhe 
Theatre he exmuines and appraises the varius fem 
deucies of the modern stage, exattining them not абі 
їп {Не light of contemporary tiste amd fadtvion, bad 
algo from the point of view of Коногу, There are 
chapters among others on The Trothers Сиш; 
Personality and Temperament, Stage English; The 
Stage Actress, Academic Criticism, James Agate and 
Granville Barker, What the Public Wants, and On 
Being Criti¢ised. There is much m these [IN 
interest the general reader as well as the student of 
the art of drains and the sige. Though: they. had 
already appered it jourmáls, (еу deserved being 
given a permanent form ami dre alli the better for 


their haviig Бей aliere, rearranged and im many 
inses re-writtes. 


The Pinygoers Hard Book (à (le English Renale 
sance Огата, Лу Agics Mackenrie, (онай Саре, 
3» Bedford Squire, Leviton) ri. 

& brief study of the Hlizabeihan dran, wrHien 
not so much for the man uf letters aa for the man of 
the theatre, whether professional or amateur, wai 
lady needed. "The Hand-book contain& an essay ot 
the Hizahethon type of play comsidered not as à 
failure te anticipate Thsen, bnt as ait ашопонниш 
art (orm with qualities of it» own: * entical aurvey 
of English drama before i64z, amd a chapter оп 
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|be prodnction of these plays at ilie presenr rime. 
Thr book will be fund mseful by students of ihe 
subject. dt ie planned on 4 comprehensive scahe ami 
deals pretty fully with the Elimhethai piliy аш) 
with Shakespeare's — predecessore, — setinrs, — com- 
punions, juniore, and the ишенсе of the Hhixehethan 
phy oon the modern stage, Five appendices, 
including une on. “sorte woeful bocks"? adel materially 
tthe osefolness of the work. 


The Twentieth Century Theatre, By Prank Vernon, 
(G. Harrap & Co., Ltd,, s7—a:, Parker Street, Kings 
way, London, W, C. 2) тоз. 

Mr. Prank. Vernou'a Twentieth Centiry Theatre. is 
an excellent short study of u great subject. Mr, Joka 
Drinkwszter, who mtroduces ihe book, says that in 
Mr, Vernon, we "at once recognize g critic who knuws 
what he im talking abot.” ‘hat is mot a emall thing, 
to begin with. Next, the author seems to possess à 
thorough «rasp o£ hi» subject He d» well veraed in 
the literature of the modem. stave and hes brought 
М hear apon his treatment a sense of proportion and 
& critical acumen of no mean order. The result Ha 
study which is nt once inutrnetive and interesting, 
The sotho ceticlusion si the etl af his purvey ie 
tinged with optimiem, He save that “Drom ss (he 
characteristic urtintic expression of our tines puts up 
a winning fight agninst its only possible omupetiter— 
the tovel." 


Play Preducilon for Every One, Hy Monit Ewer. 
{fhe Labour Puhlikhing Company, Lt, 35, Greut 
Ormond Street, Iamdon, W. ©. r) 2925, 

Monica Ewer's bock—Play Proditction for Every 
One—is commended by the famowe tragedienne, Miss 
Sybil Thorulike, ith the course of the Intresductiog he 
fotitributes, uk one “which gives valuable hints on 
the technical side and sngeestions of every kind for 
the inexperienced Apart from the work ol the præ 


decer, the artor, the stage manager and the property 


mister, the bonk deala wiih the snbjects of lighting, 
Bcenerv, costume and ellects, ani a tseful biblrographiy 
ia appended, which increases the utility of the book 
Tt should] iterest all voturics af the cult of the stage. 


Introduction to the Reading of Shakespeare. [у 
Р. А. Boas, (Oxford University Press, Bomboy and 
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Mr. F. A. Boss's Introduction to the Reading of 
Shakespeare is the latest yolume io the serine ni 
“World's Mammis à long, critical and appreciative 
notice of which appeared lui year my the илы 
Review, The author disartie ctiticiam by declaring 
in the Preface that hin book “does got seek to compete 
with Dewden's classic Primer!’ For all that, $t will 
be found highly nseful by the student of Biiakespeste's 
dramas atl poems. It embesties much information 
ef very great value and the slit hiblingraphy 4 
particularly helpful, 


Aristotelian Theory of Comedy. By Lane Cooper. 
(Basil Blackwell, Охон) то. 

Professor Lane Coeper—who holds rhe chair of 
English language and -literature fi the Cornell Unk 
veraity—has produced a highly eridite work in his 
AristoteHan Theory of Comedy, with an adaptation 
of the Poetics and & translation. éd. Tractatus Colilisi- 
anui, Aristotle's Poetica js justly regarded aa the 
classical work Git Travedy, but Profesace Lane Cooper 
haa extracted from it muck yaluuble information on 
Comedy. and presented it with a rich and rare scholar- 
ship and remimrkahle lucility, “The hook is intended, 
says the author, both for the student und the general 
reader. Whether the latter will apply diimself to the 
book is more than we cmt sav, but (die student will 
бе тий rewarded by a pertin! of Professor Lane 
Coopers illuminating book. | 


RECENT FICTION: ORIGINAL, AND 
TRANSLATED. 


An Indiam Day, He Hdwani Thompon:. (Alfred 
A. Knopf, Lonüni) 1937. 


Mr. Edward Thompson's ain Midi Day is o warh 
of Betion which may be eounnended to Indian reodérs. 
4н Indian Day may be described as a rounterhlast ta 
Mr. E. M. Forsder's nuchli-talked Pairage to Indis; 
3 true picture of the relutionultip of the British and 
thie Inditna Tt telje the story of Vincent Hammar 
who, having given the verdict in a big case fn favour 
of the Indian, hàs lost popularity and һа» comiequent- 
ly been moved to s small wp-country sintion, While 
delinestiny the lovestory of Hamar and Hilda 
Mannering, the author abows the actions and re-aetiqna 
(d rhe British and the Indian agnirist a lückground of 
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exiruurdinary beuuty. Here we meet every. kimi of 
mulwidual £m the service of the comtry, irom ihe 
Collector to the mimdonarw im chargc of the jungit 
tation, whine wife and child pay fatally for his 
devotion, The whole book i& a virii and complex 
picture of modern india, afud of the way the country 
grips the man whose life has been given to her service, 
И ja a work which catinot fail te interest and bold 
all who have the problem of India at heart. The 
anthony etehe $e charming, and though he develops 
scenes cif pathey an) pulgrancy: on the one hand and 
rollicking humour on the (ber, he never loses amity 
iti hversite, amid the central love theme is steadily 
kept Hi view. The election of Vishungram vividly 
tecalla Putetiawill ia Pickwick, Altowether Am Indias 
Ney i one af the best hooks in the literature of Anglo 
Indian fctiam. 


Tragedies wl Eastern Lite. By Lim Bomi Rèng- 
(The Commercial Presa, Lil, Shanghai, Chinas) 1927. 

Dr. Lini Boot Keng—President af the Amoy Uni- 
versity —ideals, ш this book, with conifitions with which 
be te familiar, doe to his long residence in the Straits 
Setlements. The book depicts the fives of the Chinese 
ши other settlers of several decades ago im their 
relations with the natives of п thriving village om tie 
cet of the Malay Peninsula. 1n particular, ii 
narmis the life-story of one Ah Pat, à Chinese, wm 
hee become s» wealthy and influenzal personage in 
that coastal village, but whore wealth and: influence 
ate very quickly and anjistly reduced to ashes trong hs 
a series of family misfortunes and particularly through 
the maHeuant forces of racial antaygottism. The book 
la intended a4 am Introduction 40 Social Psycholige, 
Tui apart from H= scientific purpose, the etary wa 
such js ире and full of oriental favor, and Ина 
vedour, Several thresda of love affnirs run together 
enil ihe conflict of interest nnd prejwlice bringa dis- 
aster ote almost oll the  chuüractera — conrerimidl. 
Mokamnindans, Foripeana, Chinese and other settlers 
ire imong ihe characters, amid thew all seem to be 
doomed té suller cliher from their own wrongdoings 
or from the blind workings af Pate. Tt ia, indeed, i 
tragic story, fmt ‘intensely. exciting. To those 
interested in socia] and racial] psychology, and who 
wish to know the conditions of the Chincec immigrants 
in the Sonth Sea regions, and why it is that the 
Chinese are often victimieed aa the result of racial 
conflict, the book iv invaluable. Thnit the story i 
nciually based upon real life, although the characters 
fre all fictrticun, adds still more to the significance of 
the work as. social document. 
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The Christmas Heretic amd Other Stories. Ti 
Rev. J) Hdgar Park, D.D. (The Pilgrim Press, 
ta, Beacon Багесі, Boston, USA) 19:7. 

Dr. Park's collection of three stories glows with the 
зоё spit o£  (hretmum. Süghily eminent чі 
Dickens’ “A Christmas Carol," the style, however, is 
more sparkling, delightfully humorooes, aul refreahitig. 
The characters are the sort uf people which make up 
one's neiphborhood to-day in America, Bark: story 
leaves the reader im A mellow mood, ehnekling, aid 
somewhat Жос, Real alou! their beaniy and 
worth are denbly appreciated, Perhaps an otitetansditg 
charm lice in the delightful denouement ul earh story 
—tnost surprising and-of which no hint is given until 
it i aprung unexpeetedie—or rather ane might вау 
unsuspectedly. Dr. Purk, the author, da the new 
President of Wheaton College, going there after à most 
successful Congregational — pastorate at - Newton, 
Massachnsetts,. He has long: beer fimens for rhe 
beauty af bis language, and for tbe spirit amil Torme- 


fulness of hia sermons arid stories. 


Before Scotland Yard. Collected — Haworth. 
(Basil Mockwell, Oxford) 2927. 

Mr. Peter Haworth—Senior Lecturer in Tinglieh ia 
tle University of Hristel—has bronglit together in his. 
anthology called Before Scotland Yor an exceflent: 
collection uf classic tales of rogmere aut detection 
ranging fram the wncient Hebrew onl Greek їз 
modern times. There are in all twenty-five | very: 
interesting short stories: Of the ancient: and 
medieval ones, we have two from thè Apocrypha, one 
from Herodotus, five from the Gesia Romanoram, two 
from Joan Munnel, two from "French Traditionul"", 
ene cach from  Hoconcio, CGrinmun, Thomas Murner 
Se tae Painter. Of the modern ones, there fe 

une each from Defoe, Voltaire, Kehilier, De Quince 
d two. [rom Diekena. They oll deal with kuovery, 
roguery und detection att the book (s a fascinating 
anthology of ihe snbject |b dena with. 


The Hepiameron: Hv Margaret of. Navarze ; — 
By Alexunder Kuptin; In Mamie Carle: By Heury 
Sienktewiecr; amd Boutshe the Silent; By I, L, Peretz 
(Stanley: Paul & Oo., Ltd, 8, Rmdsteigh. Gardens, 
Upper Woburn, London, N. W.) rüss. 

The above four volumes nre the latest ай Нон 
to the "International Library" of fiction —the previous 
iexnes in which have been noticed hy ms in terma 
of appreciation. ‘The firat book fm the Hst a 
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Enropesn classic and fas been well edited for the: 


present series: The secomd—Sasha—je the translation 
of а famous Russian work with a Preface by Mr, 
IA. T Biod fe Afente Carla te an equally famous 
work from the pen ef perhaps the greatest Polish 
novelist Boutthe the. Siioni fs n translation from the 
Vidinh, by one who cw descrihed, by Dr. A. &. Bappo- 
port in: his Preface, na “the mosi powerin! and nuai 
Пйгереан ol Yiddish anthors. All these books are 
mitthle ailditians Чё the “International Library” and 
choal) appeal t lovers «d good and classical conti 
retrial Betion. 


The. Jewel of Malabar. By Donald Sinderby. 
(John Murray, Albemarle Street, London) 1927. 

The Mopta Rebellion’ —oa it is generally called— 
of 19271 is-a gad and sorrowint episode in: our contem= 
porary ulldirs in, thie country, umi it were much 10 


he wished that it wus not dragged into needless pro-. 


mitenee, except im the pages of impartial history, 
Hat Mr. Denab] Sinderhy hss thonght otherwise and 
has chosen t0 weave it inrhlents d the form of a 
novel, called The Jewel of Malabar, "The story da 
plated on fw male of the gverage Anvlo-Indian 
work of Bcton—namel one i which the Indians um! 
в ИННЫ аре Ы utilized as Characters. The plot 
cf the story bb simple ard interesting, nnd the Local 
colour o Malibar ik prominent. Considering the 
events dealt with, there are at places things by шо 
їпєйпї pleasant, bot the heck as a whole is com- 
memnlahle as u geed tpe ef Anglotndien novel Sir 
Jobo Denneville is the bero of the story and iis theme 
ia the fems love: fof a beamutiful Nevar girl, whe 
betothed was killed be the Moplale white on diity 
nnder Sir Jolt, The account of the struggle im the 
latter's indul between His passion: and his racial 
feeling i» well «Eine and it i» no fame to tbe anthor 
if fe finds it neeeseary to cut the Gordian Knot at 
the end im somewhat drastic fashion, Aliogether a 
good story well worth reading, 





“RECENT TEXTS, TRANSLATIONS, REPRINTS 
AND ANTHOLOGIES 


Dasturi-Ushshaq. Edited br R. Б. Greenshirlds, 
LEE Reet (Mume & Co, 4h Grem Russell Street, 
Rondon, WiC 1] икт. 

* Mr K. S, Greenstieliis has done well in utilizing 
fila feismre im hringing oot a carefully-colated text 
of the Пайшла. hw Mnahbammmd Yathwu-ibn 


bak; a distinguished Persian writer of the Обет 
century, The Hoste ip а Worn = tallegorical 
romme) of abont five thomammd couplets, with hend- 
inge in rinemed prose mmd it Heals with the story od 
Princess Husa (Пеппіу) with prince INT (Henri. 
Linen m ihe daughter of Pali (Lower amd EH] the eon 
ut Aki (Resson) anid the pesmi f a donhie alleyarg— 
simple (hased en phesex!) amb mestica] (hased mi 
spititual) qualities wf the search af the drums газ? 
for besuty and love Lovers of chossical Perai 
literature will be gratefe] to Mr. Greenshielle foe his 
presenting them with so welbedited o text und мыз 
well got-op a volume. 


Байга Tayyibat. Translated by (the late? Sif 
Lucss King, Kt., C.&T, LL.D. (Luxae & Co. 46 Great 
Russell. Street, ао WC. 1) | 1937. 

"The lute fer Lucas Ringa translatsom mto Ting int 

prose of we odes of te great Persian pour—Sheikh 
Sii Mia Sadi BShirazi— wil] be welcomed by m 
large cine of readers, Sir Lacan who was a Professor 
of Arabic and Persion іп the Voiversire of Dubin wae 
& scholor of ditinetion. Dr. R. A Sicholsan—who 
inirduces to the rearkr the book snder notiee—entiz- 
пеп» И дь Гилан suy epumion it тергее» 
his (the їтїр”) moat erizizal contribution d 
orental &holarsiüp amd dà dier freely гезит 
Able achievement," Coming from the Sip Thomas 
Adam's Professor of Arable dir the Universe 4 
Cambridge, it le high praise, but aur own cxaminagtln 
od ite remleriny has sa&tialed dua that Dr. Nicbolsoti's 
appreciation ia none too high-pitelied We agree that 
this volume ia a4 dotabie addition to AngloPerdan 
literature. - 


The Ten Princes. Translated by Artlinzr W. Ryden. 
(University of Chicago Proa Chicago, Tiimo, 
CLS. А.) ius. 

Following opon: tite: henta af his translation of the 
Panchianira, Mr. Arthur Hyder's rary translation of 
Dandin's only prose muvel: is wery welcome, Tt 
relates how. Hajsvahiana and nine companion. princes 
set forth to compres the world) Bot when Кајатаһашь 
disappears, the other nire setter to find hin and 
cath moets with gay milventures in the comme al 
Which he joins throne end uly, These plcsresque 
adventurers ате plainly nut Siniwy-achina) heroes, 
They ore aceomplinhtd: taeinle who whi the remiles 
һушрайу by their lack of the mener vices mul 
vinnes: Alive with action, writes in » «ble whicly 
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falle wiih tovel charm emn woeri емы, this book 
чкшруь Ше lavish resources of lofty art with no 
ather design except the entertainment ef the truly 
cultivated,” The author, whe Ь one of thé greatest 
stylists in Sarmkrit prose, Mintrished iti the latter 
bali of the seventh Christian century. He wai the 
masier of a Jimpid style which has not been lost in 
the trouslation, wid for «which we cun qune due trei 
pmts] 4n the iranslator. "The book ds à abstinet 
ветив Нені ta Angli-Sanskrit literature. 


The Renaissance. ilv. Arthur, боши (обіди 
Introduced bhy Dr. Oscmr Levy. (George Allin -& 
Vawio, ltd, 40 Museum Street, Lonmilon, Wi.) ит]. 

The new pocket edition ct. Count Gobincan'& 
Renaissance te distinctly welcome, as the first atid 
hitherto the layt appearance of it, in English, was & 
fur back as тоту. Tt fa writtes on a novel plan—in 
tie form of dialogues—omd it ie a work to read and 
cherish, beíng the product of the brain of a distin- 
guished French (linker amd echoler, Dr. * states 
that "it ал» leit te Gobitiene to give uè a mie 
historical amd  poetiral picture ef the Remissanre, 
such ай mune of his or опг почет ocontempourmries was 
ulile to. give to the world, Himself a scholar, a poct, 
Пп aculptor, and likewise st ambüssador, he was so 
nearly related to that glorious Italian age and its 
versatile penina, that an insiyht into the period atd 
into the character of. it» lenditig spirits came to hum 
natnrally and instinctively" Nor does thus work lack 
a iistingnivked Tnglish sponsor, After reading the 
original, none other than George Meredith wrote to 
a correspondent :-—“] have-net for long reail anything 
ро good.” A hook = praiseworthy deserves wile 
appreciation and large cielenia and we hayo mich 
plemwure in commetiling ii to cur remlers. 


A History of Modern. Europe (1739—1920). By Sir 
Richard. Lodge and D. B, Horu (obu Marry, 
Albemarle Street, W.) az. 

“Sir Richard Lodge's Modérn Europe hos been the 
капага text-book for the student ever since Its frat 
appearance in Sry, The present reprint of the third 
etd bust section (r;89—1879), hos bern ssceessfullv 
expplemented by four new chaptera contributed by 
Ar. D. B, Horn, in which he has covered tlie period 
aire r528 dn 19:1 пш Foreword, contributed bv Bir 
Richard Lodge, he eave ‘that Mr. Ноги “hop achieved 
n remürkable feut iu compressiug into four chapters 
the varied ewenta of so notable a period in European 
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history." We [feel sure that the book in ite present 
form will comtinuc to appeal bo stmierrts of thue porini 
it covers да sbout the best manus! ol the subject, tor 
it. is exveedingly well put together. | 


Anthology of Modern Indian Poetry, Edited Ty 
Gwendoline бекий: [Jobu Mercy,  Albenzrie 
Street, London, W.) тау. 

The Anilutogy of Modern Indian Poelry ts one of 
the larest additmnz to Mr. Murray's excellent Wisdom 
of the Hast’ series, Tt is, we think, the first callcc 
non of tte kind and ithe compilers effort deserves 
acknowledgment, A large field of great -interest lom- 
been successfully tapped and the little book. comprises 
mach riches in @ short compass, It ¢hanht appeal te 
a large circle of reuders both їп Таа апі ліп стилів: 
where there is any interest in the study of аан 
literature anil culture. 


The Bhagvad Gila. By Arnie Hesant, |G Д, 
Natesan & Co., Mailras! 1927. 

Among the priceless teachings that may be fostul 
in the great Hinds rpic of the Mahabhurala, there її 
шию ао rure amd precious аз іы: Вартай 
Gilas Innumerable translations of this great classic’ 
have appeared smoe the days of Warren TMastmis, bot 
Mrs. Hesant'a rendering, first issued їп тоу and 
trequenily reprinted since, ja. designed tp preserve the 
spirit of the origmal, especially iis deeply devotional, 
lone; while at tbe sume time it gives тп accurate 
translation reflecting the strength and terseness of the 
Sanskrit. Ninety-fire thossatid copies of. tliis. ascred 
scripture. o4 the Hindus idm Mre- Rhemes пы. 
rendering have already heen sold and mow anodlier fen 
thonsand copies ef this astonishingly cheap book ane 
issued for the benefit o£ the publie, The text of tli» 
*lokaa i& printed in Devanagari eharacter, ati tbe bec 
might to secure à wide circulation. 


Selections from George Berrew. Mittel by Wo Й. 
Williams (Methuen & Со, Lid, 36, Hex Bum, 
London, W, C.) 19:7. 

Mr W, В, William's Selvetluns of на рака бея, 
fen Borrow illustrates the qualities which made hit 
one f the most notable and singulae of the Victorian 
The extracis cover al| the phases of his rich und 
eccentric life; tus chililhood and vumih, lis wage 
bondaye with the gipsies, bhis trivela in Spain, and 
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his later watiderings in Wales; wid some specimens 
are iicludeil alao of hia trenchont om provocative 
criticism, The introduction includes a biography anil 
on analysis of the pecutiur fnerit and defects ol. thia 
"nunclassiable gena." Alogether à capital com 
panion for lovers of Morrow. 





(RECENT LITERATURE GF INDIAN TRAVEL, 


Jesting Pilate.. fy Ahlous Husley. (Chatto & 
Windns, Londen] pgs. | 

Mir: Aldina Hosters Jering Pilote is 0 diary оѓ а 
Wwiriey to anüd im Imla ога appeared aa а 
(ere of articles in the London Манон. But ther 
were worth while berg civen «. permanent form, and 
we are gimi they have mow been so isened Mr. 
Huxley з «a well-known writer—thoughtiul and 
courupeous of conviction. "Phe record o£ his. impres- 
Мопа їй, therefore, nnt only enggeétive am] thouglit- 
provobing, tut marked by prateeworthiy candour, tare 
fredhness ol ontlook and rorrectness of perspective. 
The result ie à retnarkalile work—one of the very best 
‘written cn (he India of teddy. Take the following 
&$ B8 sample:—""Afoss Erngllsimeen, wha dave India, 
will tell veu that they love Indisna. For pesaants, 
workin, sepoya, éervaiits, they feel nothing bot a 
benevolent and fatherly affection, They prentiy 
mitmire the orthodox rahmin, who thinks i$ wrong 
fe eros the асах, ‚ . Sti greater ju their adnirution 
for the Rajpat nüble—that picturemque survival from 
the age of chivülry The only class of. Indias yog 
find they object 16 are these whi have received а 
western еен инни" civil and weal. 
Le suüpplanter," ‘This is plain spenking which is 
traly refreshing but, às Stated ahowe, Mr. Huxley's 
iturle ol vision be remarkably eecorate oud bie aurrey 
of current Indian question ja characterized by acenracy 
nmi precmion. Tt would thus be meen ihat Jerling 
Pilal: lnot a book plumued on the. model of Laurrnceo 
Sterne, tut rather cm that o£ Arthur Vonng. As ech 
—apart fram it& exowedingly wellwritten: descriptive 
sketches of the scenes and sights of Todia—the bone 
deserves careful cowsiileration for jte strikingly 
Uwuplitcompelling comets of end Criticlema of 
ihe prese ‘political und social comilitiotis in this 


ludia By Air, Is ihe Rt Hon'ble Sir Samuel 
Hoare. (Longmans, Green & Co,, Led., 39, Paternoster 
Row, London H. C. 4 nnd Bombay andi Сарина) гдз. 
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As the tithe indicates, Sif Sammet Hoire (in bis 
book called India by Air) describes ils flight from 
London to Delhi, the first ever made between 


Киш шй Шиш in oo divil machine, and 
poits ош the great [Imperii uses: to which 
cwil and military avintion can be put The 


Introduction has been written by Lady Mind Honre, 


"lio accompanied her husband, and thns becumne the 


first woman to fy trom England to India. She 
describes the flight and the preparations fer [£ (rom. 
A woman's point of view. The suthor endeavours. to 
hring hefore his reader the sense of à great Imperial 
purpose, the pemp af the princes of the Haat; the 
wild Life of the desert; the work of the Air Force 
on the North-West Frontler; and the appercnily 
eHortlesa ‘certainty ond efficiency, of the British 
ueroplane which esrried the party sy swiftly over 
three continents, The book is one af fhe Arst bateli 
of many that will appear before long describing: the 
uir route to India and journeys hy peroplane in this 
comntry, nnd it has, therefore, ot present all the fresh 
nes of a pioneer work, It will be found of ereit 
interest by that large circlo of readers whictr i$ con- 
cerned in developing air-emte between Europe and 
the Балі, 


An phil Road in Indi. By M. N, Съз, 
(George Allen & Tuwin Lit, 4» Museum Street, 
Lonmion, W, C r) туту; 


An Uphill Боо im. India is not, strictly apenking, 
& book of travel. in fact, it tw bv no tteate 82, 
collected: us the text haw been (wo fhe dedication 
eotreeys| froim correspondence between the author and 
2 Jife-long friend of hers, who carvínily preserved. the 
writer's epistles deting a periad of over twenty years. 
The hook, we ere told, "does net pretend To be n 
presentment of new faeta concerning India," bui that 
"jt is a simple Numan recital of daily experiences 
among a much-loved Eastern people Sich а 
statement to the Foreword frankle атца {мп 
Ав а record of every-day life of all acris and condi- 
tions of men and women in Eenth India, the hook js 
Of great interest. Perhaps the oriental coloure of the 
canvas are the more attractive because the theme of 
the picture de human nature and причао ra the 
writer in her capacity ar missinmary has mmt it ormoni 
village folk ani town People. Diappoittments, 
difficulties, and strngeles it miesicnary life are shown 
to ua as well as anccesies; we teet with laoghter. and 
tears, aod the simple everyday staff of which human 
life iu made, both in the Hast and the West 
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RUCENT LITERATURE OF INDIAN HISTORY. 


India's Past, Wy Profesedr Л: A. Macdonell: 
(Oxford University Press, Tomliny, m7, 

India's: Pari--the. work af the merits Professor 
of Sanskrit im the Tulversity of Oxford—is 8 varcíul, 
mocnrate atl, ori the whale, mrpartial end sympathetic 
mirvey of Indies Vunzsdyes, dHerzteres, relleno, 
piriloseg lies id antiquities itt general, ‘The work of 
of à ripe and erudite wcholag, (he аиту or ани 
for such it is—lonle fairly ccompreltenédeely be about 
iwi Hundred páges with tle spiral ami Intellectual 
history of ludia from the fara epoch of the Taide 
Aryan immigration till the appearance of fhe 
Roropeans in the country some four centuries back. 
The anihor’s посева іа anfolting the roil of Їїпйїпп 
hisar dè clearly due to lite complete mastery af the 
sübjeet he denis with, The Wok preen ihe results 
of the latest research tn Indology. anil jè -ti е „вози. 
шене] (Һе penera) Рей йа 4. conpenidioda kletel: 
ùl На antiqnitie: We knw of mo other work in 
Кран Фау осире няне, ребе шй instruc- 
tive “The valne of the work ie сато by the 
incinemm m it of the last two chapters which treet 
mf the veruacniar. languages ol initia and of their 
"literatureg, of the awokenitiy liy the tuportzuce of the 
tatiy relition, Їшйинаке (їй ЇНетпїшъ of ancient 
Pelin) шїшим Шш wcholzra o[ Herepe amd af the nmt 

te whom thie waa dte—a anbtect nux so fully dealt 
v in any other hook.— A lapė minber ol exvelleut 
plicteirraphis add tà the ntilits of this most interesting 
bosk, which ап to be eáréfulle able f all ts 
Win Indis mesne something. The amihor deserves 
the thanks of all anch for presenting the frnite of 
‘his tong ond toying wimdy jn во амебе @ form, 
apnd Hom to be sincerely hoped that thie excecdingly 
маей) mtd retearkaldy helphul work will comm |н 
thla conntry tlie circulation H жа riclily inerite: 


_ Warren Hastings’ Letters to Sir John Macpherson. 
Мањ by Henry Dodwetl, M.A. (Faber & Gwyer, Ld, 
ay Rosell Square, London, WiC. 1) толт. 

"Professor. Todwell's edition of thy letters of Warren 
Crusoe hha Иные TEA РАЯ 
to iE century AngloIndiant Wistetical |Иегаше 
Whatever relates to the Indian administration al 
‘Warren Hastings & of yreat historicn) interest and 

е: These Шея mopeblished letters, yon 
in number, ddüressed by Hastings to Nis frieri imd 
Cenimo, Jom OMauephersen atid preserved by the 
fatter's fainily, ore now. printed by their permission 
Ther throw much yew light on the events amt per. 
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emilii of Aha Important vitre ify to :287, They 
Hill ite three groups: (ha Brst group в ашату cotie 
cerned wilh the conflicting clainia of fie Bawah, the 
vempamny, mmi Wie Nawal’) creditors, wich led two 
he arrest иий dupyrieoanmwnut of the Governor, Lond 
Higol, by o section of hie Comicil; the aami wii 
Шан» ш Hoyland, 47771790, when the. Friends of 
Hastings were doing cveryihing ih thelr power {а 
"apport Н. Аріна the persistent attacka of the 
Minister; while the third анд langes gromp relates 
to the affnirs of nengah, 1781-1284, Wwhinn Macpherson 
wie n member of the Baprenie Cotneil, aod when 
short infornal notes were constantly belig exchanged 
between ihe Governor-Genern] and hie fremd Many 
of these Їйї, ио mnehi more revealing thaw the Jong 
icpatches ter which Hastinge dà chiefly known, 
Heserri to be met Talde the letters to. Mrs; Iostings; 
they phow the mati a he appestel te bie intimate 
(їтїк, with all external formalities ihid) adie, (COM 
уйсан Jiedwell's суш безна da ойм Ц. the 
books tiere is no need bo speak, an] іна сон 
Heer durelul atteniión if Whose liherested dm (he 
adiurtnistes Hon of Warren шнш. 


Panipat. Uy HH, G. Hewlitven, 
University Press, Banilav) а. 

nM UU ZEE UE EL UN E 
tie events atoi do db ie @ hook of preat historical 
value, Written бїрїн in Porinn—the officiel - 
шщ] comet language of that фрезой не Kai Raj 
Tumbt, who.wzs presemt of the battle, Ше book wie’ 
translated: inte пин Бу Тл. Со James frown of 
IHimpere fü ууа, лой hma now becn edited with an: 
lutrodactinm, metes ami appendows by  Profeseur 
W. G. Rawlnsem of the Indiam Edpentional Service 
iN Whe Western [residency Phe book i a distinet 
gequisitien to the sources now mendercd uccessible 
for the selentifie эим wf the history of Indis iu the 
litter half of the eighteenth century. 


LLS (Oori 


йй» Айгоай, (The Imperial indian Citizenship, 
Association, Petit Tailding, 359 Hornby Road, Bombay) 
Indians Abroad te а big and bulky voluine айд 
Contains s rarefnlle.peeparrid historical «bete of the 
Meregufes of the Inflana dno various рама of the 


Tritt Commonwealth, ‘The aecedfi exin af dw 
heck, puüblahéd focmsile w]h a Foréweni {ссни Ше 


pen uf Mr. K. Natirajati, carrie the attire of the. 
South African steogele to: the eve of the Райа. 
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enquiry. Since then, we lave had rhe Habibntluh 
deputation and an agreed, ii slightly ambiguous, 
memorandum af compromise between the South 
Абец Govermurcnt аш the Government of initia 
The hook pow ymebliched is therefore sut quite com- 
plete, When developments are in mpid progress, it 
i» impossilde to keep the record up-tuite i = book 
Indians Abroad |p, however, a therough collation of 
Vhe pápers relutiny to the oversezs prohlem. We are 
given about so pages of ‘well-printed umiter deating 
with the fustory of various Bilion colonies hi Africa, 
Canada, Anstraim, New Zeüland, Pij, anl British 
Guiana. Ar S. G. Vaze, who has Handled the papers 
ef the Imperial Citizenship Association, deserves 
praise for the discrimination and ability with which 
he hae edited the book, which -shonld command a 
large cirenlation and wide | appreciation amongst 
puhlieiats interested in tbe welfare of Indians outside 
Mhrir cwn country. 


The Consolidation of the Christian Power Iu Indis. 
ls Major B. D. Tasu; ТМБ. Ес (R: Chatterjee, 
pn Upper Crrcnlor Road, Calcutin) 137. 

Major Tasu's latest contribution to Indian history 
is muelle] upon his previona work in five wolumes, 
which we noticed Inst year im terme of appreciation. 
The condeteed sketch now. offered choulid-prove useful 
iu т. Штиє chele nf readers. Like ite bulky 
predecessor, the worl: ghimld be regarded ns n sonree- 
boot to ricdern lndist history, One плу: Нег from 
the onthor’s conclusions, tit his collection of data 
the author’s conclusions, tat hin collection of dats, 
bh céurefullv соц together, — deserves — warm 
acknowledinrert, 


ON THE EDITOR'S TABLE: MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE. 


Jn his Sex Problem їн Юй (D. m Taraporevala 
‘fons & Oo, 190, Horiby Road, Bombay) Professor 
N. E Phadke breaks sew ground He gives nirnight- 
forwanl expeaition of the sexual question, thoroughly 
voustrnictive im tone, written. in a popular vein, and 
At the samm time scientifically aonni amd haved an 
festarchea in ancient Indian wiaom,., Practieally 
every phase of the sex questión thal (he. average 
person je interested iu ix diseucsed and "mane 
important facts and informative features are includ 
that camot be found in any contemporary book on 


quatrint, 


= 
= 
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Toli. Atong these are the: much confused anlijects 
of Heredity, Marriage, Voluntary Parenthood, Bex 
Parity, Sex Education ond Feminism, Prof. Phodke 
hus courazcouds bandied a delirare subject, ul 
moreover he har done jt delicately, which ds more 
than cwn be said af a good many writers. Jn. the 
course of the Preface which she has contributed Mrs 


Banger writes :—"'He treats the various problema in 


the Hight of inuilern prectical science, His chapter on 
the Vindication of Birth Control dy especially sound 
wrt clearly atale The plea which е азі takes 
for Eugenie nuwrriawée de the ples of the faredghied. 
Various angles of ihe ача] side of birth: 
evita! tive been treated: by the anther in a masterly: 
fxahion. The Sex Problems in [rim are донна 
ишен the same fnnidamentilly as the problenm of 
other countries, Rut in the oocilert an effort is being: 


made to &olve such probleme fesrlesalv and honestly, 
Prof, Thadke hoa undertaken this task. 1 heartily re- 


commend hig beck to those who are seeking guidance 
sung these lines," We anrec with Mra. Sanger nnd 
commend the book me a cmeritorious work which 
deserves appreciation. 


Miss Mayo's Mither Init las evoked ai -ellectivë 
trjvinier fro Mr. K.-Natarajiin, ihe very talented 
editor ul the Midian Shela Rejormer, 
Mother Indie: & Refoinder (Nutewin & Co, Майти), 
Originally published йз is series of articles in the 
Reformer, the booklet isa seathing expomire of the 


many mendaciine allegations af Miss Mayo аайы 


the character und aspirations of the Indien people, 


and! their social imatiintions: Mr. Naturnlan charges 
Miss Mayo for freely indulying in Half-trniha ami 


even untruths withont any attempt to verify: then 
‘The eriticiema of Miss Mayo'a Бс hv. Dr. Margaret 


Balfour, Lala Lajpat Rai, Sir È P. Ramaswnmi Alvet,. 


Kev. Poples, Sir Rahindnumih Tagore ami Mahatma 


Gatiihi krm valable appendices to. this naeful little: 
prhblication. Sir Rahinürannth Taugnte uccuses her of. 


"deliberate — whtrathís] — irresponsibility."" Mahatma 
Gandhl compares her book to tbe report oof a Drait 
Itapector, The Hen, Mr G, A, Nuteyan, in the intro 


duction to the hook, hopes eat ibis expostire of. "ig 


atrocious injustice to an unceüt people" will go to 


some extent at least li remevine “the malignant 


contagion of race hatred" that hus bemti propegsted. 
by Miss Mays hok, particolorly at a. tir when ihe 


Indian people are fighting for melf mie We t conten] [ 


Mr. Naturajan’s pamphlet to all interested in aacer- 
talting the true state of affairs abont India ani things 
Indiati We ahali notice tater some other hooks, which 


have аррейтей in refutation of Mias May's hysterical 
раен, 


It ie called 


<. 
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One of the most commendable publishing enter- 
prize ie Meste. Penu's “Sixpeimy Library," atid 
about the Lest contribution te it fs Mr. K. Thompson's 
History of India. Vhe quality, style snil prartical 
ellicieney of these new booklets, each on an important 


— subject lead we to welome enthusiastically an event 


in modern publication, Sir Ernest Renn, to whose 
initiative this mseful series In ine, Шая Бие cor 
tribnted @ volume of less than « hunilred payee on 
Trade,” in which the urgent problems of Prodaction 
anil Distribution are discussed in a masterly fashion 
Other experts write, ia simple and direct manner, on 
their own subject. It was a heppy thought to give 
“Mytha of Greece and Rome" to. Miss Jane Harrison, 
one of the best classical scholars amd a writer of 
singular charm, Str George Aeton, the welbknown 
lecturer їп Naval History, writes on "Nelson." 
Pather Martimdale writes on “The Кена of the 
World," Mtr. Manrice Daring, gives m» a hirdi epe 
view of French Literatnre, which will help hth the 
man in the street atm! the student. Mr, Hilaire 
Velloc writes pungenti on “Oliver Cromwel” snd 
divides the man Irom the Jeventt Ме. Jonko Lavritt, 
whose psvchóofogical «tmilirs of Соо! nnd others Нате 
aimed wide attention, enrveys Russian Titerature, 
The Httle volute ant табан history te true to the best 
traditions of echolarship and we have never read a 
more remarkable epitome of the history. of this 
country, Tt is a book coloured throughout with Нета} 
ideas and rich with rhe imagination of а skilled artist ; 
a book that beth fndunu пой. Кад residere will 
enjoy. It is a little masterpiece, the cunning art of 
which deserves a cordial welcome. The research tf 
the specialist will be obviows to the student; amd the 
latest of. moderni theories and judgments are retubered 
available. An «аку style will attract the average 
ceader who slirinks (rom anything serious or heavy, 
Altogether the “'Sixpemty Librare’’ inanyurated by 
Меке. Denn ТАЛ. (Bouverie Heonae, Fleet Street, 


Jandon, MH. CO) merits high appreciation and wide 


circulation. 


We are living in an age of literary tabloids and 
anthologies of prose and verse on all conceivable 
gubjects are the order of the day,. The three latest 
anthologies of English vorse composed im different 
periods are (a) Lyrics from the Old Song Books edited 
by Mr. KH. Duncan (George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 
WHro«dway House, Carter Lave, London, Н. С), 
(b) Victoriam Narrativo Verte editei hy Mr. © Williams 
(Oxford University Press, Bombay) and (0) the 
Cambridge Book of Lesser Poets compiled hy Ме, у. C, 
Squire (Cambridge University Press, Fetter Lane, 
London, K. C), Mr. Duncan's compilation i» essen- 


tially @ collection of the finest "Singable Semi," 
selected mainly (rom the poets of the sixteenth, 
seventecnth aud eighteenth centuries mul. isa match 
kas repertüry of the aulject it deala with, Mr. 
Witliarn'’s collection ie concerned not with Ivric ur 
songs but the best narrative verse of the Victorian 
ave and ia a very belpfül anthology of the subject 
‘The Cambridge University anthology id dewigted to 
be а supplement to- such collections as The Oxford 
Book of English Verse and The Golden Treasary, 
from which, for resson» of space, the muny good 
poems by minor pocts had to he excluded Mr. Squire 
has therefore beenn Һу excinding the work of the 
pyreater poets, ami confining himself to the lesser 
ones—hence the title of the book. Tt is a very nsofnl 
supplement tr the welbkniwn general anthologies of 
Hnwlish verse. 


The completicm of tex sears of Ralsheviat regime 
fi Russia fore seen the pablication of many books, of 
which not the Iesst useful is Professor K, T. Shah's 
work—bhased on a series of leétures—ecalled The 
Rusilen Experiment (Taraporevala Sane & Co, Hornhy 
Road, Bonibay!. Thongh not intended as a systematic 
treatise, these lectures vive a compact account. of. the 
Ruseinn Revolution since the Bolshevists came: into 
power, and of their doings since, In spite of the 
luck of the necessary material, Prof, Shak dente with 
this difficuls subject im a neat, and informative 
nummer. After dealing with the canses spread over 
& centory which (шпар about the Revolution, he 
describes the events and cirenmatances, the men and 
motives, that male up and keep up the Revolution, 
He then gives am interesting arcomnt of the new 
economie policy amd] the striking results achieved in 
five veara Ly 3 change of front by the uncompromising 
communists into something more acceptable to «X 
majorite of their сошцгешеп. The last lecture appro- 
printely called the Challetige of Russia or Russia and) 
the World, is: Prof. Shah's owt: contribution. We have 


no doubt that the heck will be read with great avidity. 


by all who are interested in world problema, and 
particalarly by educated Indiuns who are straggling 
to frame an Indian constitution amd to whom the 
Russian experiment—hy ite successes and fatluree— 
has much usefal lesson to impart. 


2.21% 


ган, edited by Mr. R. — Johnson (Prank 
Holdings. At the sign of Rare Ben Jolneot, Great: 
Turnstile, Lincoln's Inm Piehle, Lomdom EH. C) 
contains mot only the actual prospectus, address to. 
the Reader, ot preface to exch of the newspapers or 
journals Leigh Hunt edited or to which be contribut- 
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ed, hut alio she varios artiche he inserted. froni: time 
dq time, in explanation of hia objects and methode. 
"These are folliewed by similar prefatory matter from 
three of his hooks, Classic Tules, A Bouk jor a Corner, 
and Readings for Ratheays. This collection thus use- 
"99 puppleinetite the selections from the essays 

by Leigh Hunt—undonbtedly one of the great 
лн of the qineteenth century, 


The Collected Papers of Srinivasa Ramanujan edite] 
tw Messrs. G. H. Mardy, P. V, Seshe Airar and ИМ, 
Wilson, deserve 4 place on the bookshelf of all 
Hüraries in Тоа вий all tmathematics! Ehraries 
throughout the work) as à work of peritianént valun 
Srimivass Ramanujan, the remarkable -matbemutical 
genius whose papers are here collected, was born in 
1$87 im Southern India and prematurely died in r 
With ao more than tbe ordinary Indian pnblic ednca- 
tien and by bie own unaided researches, before the 
age oof 27 he had developed theories of which 
Profesmor Hardy writes: “Tt [s enfficiently marvel 
lons that he shuld have even dreamt of probleme 
Auch as these, pirohlens which it has акеп the fies 
tuathematicians iti Kerope a taudired years to aniye, 
ami af which the solution is incomplete to the present 
day." In ion he went to England, and in ло 
Professor Tardy wrote: ‘In some wavs be is the 
tost remarkable mathematician I have ever known." 
Before returning to ludis it roto he bud been elected 
^ Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, ami n Fellow 
of the Royal Society, being the first Indian to attain 
thie distinction, His carly death waa an irreparable 
Лова to India god tw the science of Mathematics. 
We welcome his Collected Papers asn work ot. genius, 

The Raropa Pubtishitg Company, Itd. (6, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, London, W. C) are already well- 
known es the publishers of that highly weefal annual 
—the Битола Yeor-fook—which we have already 
noticed in terms of appreciation. They have now 
emlarked on other publishing enterprises including a 
serios called "Europa Hatid-Rooks.” The first two 
volumes in i are Mr. C. T. Hallinan's American 
invesiments in Europe and Professor Dr. Robert 
Tdefmann’s /niernational Cartels, Combines and Trusts. 
M. Hallinan's book i» an instructive survey—both from 
‘the Huropean and American standpoints—of America’s 
heavy foreign financing, and as a compact and useful 
handbook of the enbject it deals with, it merits appre 
cistion.. Dr. Licfmaun's work is a Incid sketch of à 
“rather complicated aubject and «ошай а record of 
the discussion on cartels and trusts at the Interna- 
Чапа! Reonomic Conference and slo # snmmary of 
legislation on cartele im varions countries, А more 
ambitious work i The Beononile Consequences of the 
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League which deale with the Work) Heanomic 


Corference—the moat successful attempt жо far inade 


te achicve econamic cooperation among tintione 


Resides containing the ayenda and the final report 


of ihe Conference and important documenta, the book 


comprises p number of instructivo articles written by- 


experts. All the publications issued by the Ruropa 


Publishing Campany are highly meririons and 
dewerve wide appreciation umi cirenlaton. We hope 


th he able to review the new and revised edition of 
tie Europa Year-Book for the current year in the next 
bane of the Hindustan Review 


The tutest work by Dr. Ananda Coontarsswatny— 


called Моту of. Indían om! Jndenesism АН Пац. 


Goldsten, Londen) is truly waperb xnd manumental. 
A more comprehensive pictorial encyclopedia of the 
suhject than the book under notice can not be found 
m any of the works Hitherto published The терг» 
ductions of 
pad mest of them have not heen published befare. 
Tims four hnnired characteristic illustrations аге 
brought together which. will convey 10 the reader x 


mew comprehensive idea of the nature and develop- — 
ment of Insti art. The work covers the whole field 
of artistic expression: architeetwre вай peitiiug, 
plastic arid dmlsurib srt—exeept the. Indo-Maslit. 


The text eontra Hkewie much that ie new and 
interesting to the counvleserr, A special feature of 


the hoak ls the concise style, The comprehensive 


hibliovraphics! aurvey added to (he work, i indeed 


the richest ever compiled on the subject and the beck: 


shonld not be iniissed on tle shelves of any large 
library. A general index by names, places and subjects 


conciide the work. The presetit publication will ain: 


doubt establish (elf as the standard work «n the 
subject ef fadian and Indonesian Art for many years 
te come, The a8 plates containing the four hundred 
illustrations mentioned above, and tho. nine welle 


drawn maps cincilating the text add materially 10 the- 


valne of the letterpress, and thi hook will hereafter 
be justly rewarded as classical on its subject, 


The C. W. Danial Company (Graham Honse, Tudor 
Strett, London, B. C 4) have started (or the general. 
reader an excellent little series of choice. selections. 
from the classice-ancient and. modern, issued in. teat, 


well-printed, pocket-aised tracta wt the remarkably 
lw price of two petice for ench, The first tite avail- 


able aro Swift's "Thoughts ou Modern Civitization," 
the. Enchiridion of Epictetus, Emeron on "Friendship," * 


Socrates on "Lave," Aristotle dc VER Sp Icon "n 


Swedenburg on ''Marriage," extracta (rom the Al 


Keron, Marcus Angelina on "Life According to 


ilimetrations are all of the finest тишу 


ы 
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Nature," and Marzini's ""Thowght on Dertiocracy." 
A dozen: volumes are dm active perparation containing 
extracts from the works of. Eosseas, IHtrowne, Shelley, 
Montaigne, Seneca, acon, Spittaes, Thorean, Carlyte, 
St. Anguatine, Plato and Sehopenhauer, Thia aerits 
thes offers to the reading public in attractive and 
handy form, at the cheapest price, the richest thoughts 
of the greatest thinkers, with « biographical preface. 
Tr thus comprises the quintessence of the world's 
wiatom and shonld command an unprecedentedly large 
circulation—especially in a country tke Indis. 


Though thero are many hooks—large and ematl—on 
the subject, yet First Steps in. the Philosophy oj 
Religion by Dr. Charles Harris, D,D.—Chairman of 
the Literature Committee of the English Church Union 
— {Student Christian Movenient, 35, Resse)! Smart, 
London, W; €. 1) deserves commendation. Tt is immed 
with 4 Foreword by Dr. H. Maurice Reltcn, Professor 
of Dogmatic Theology, Kings Collewe, Landay, The 
main theme of the book is the transcendence of Gril 
aml his absolute perfection and anfiicieney in Ниш, 
We agree with the writer of the Foreword: ‘Those 
who. will follow the author in these "first steps! in 
the philosophy of religion, will be impelled to pirate 
the quest il! further, A faith testei] by reason, a 
belief. held. in tbe full knowledge of the worst that 
can be said againat it, is a. precious possession in these 
fers of advancing knowledge and discovery,” That 
is eof and we have imuch pleasure in commending 
Dr. Harris's excellent book to those for whom i is 
intended, as his treatment. of the subject is fucid anil 
ititeresting. 


Except for «trung reasons we do not deal with 
school hooks, fut the mew prier called "The New 
Method Readesa"—tecently brought ost by the okt 
established firm of Longmans, Green & Ce. of. London 
(also 53, Nicol Road, Bombay and 5, Old Contt Howe 
Street, Calcuita}—are so well designed for Indian 
students that we feel we would be retises in our 
duty if we did not draw the attention to them of the 
educational anthoritios in this country. In our view, 
the series should be extensively nsed in our schools. 
Two other hooks issned in Longman's "Geographical 
Series for India", which deserve commendation as 
highly mscefu! handbooka {от onr atdents are Mr. 
Dadley Stamp's The lVorlil—a compendions sketch of 


wi 
yenerat geography for Indian  schools—and Bisa 
Stamps Fisi Sieps in World Geography, which ie 
om excellent elementary work. Messrs. Longmans i 


indian scheot publicstious deserve well of the educn- 
tional anthorities. 


Prof. H. Sinkn’s Early Ewtopean Banking im Imfür 
(Macmillam & Co, 2/6 is an indiwtrions om 
painstaking production ty an able young economist 
attached to the Calewtts University. Like all) re 
searches into the gust, the facte amd data need to be. 
carefully collated and sifted; and Mr, Sinha appesre 
to have dote his work in an able ond scientific: 
manner. His survey of the beginning of the Reropean. 
type af banking relates chiefly to the activities of 
the General Rank. of India (178661) and the Rank ‘of 
Calcutta, later to become famous as the Bank of Bengal. 
The author asserts that the institution of the General 
Bank in 1756 waa the first example of а jamt stock: 
tank with limited liability. This ta interesting, for 
it wea mot til taes according to the author, that’ the 
principle nf limited liability wa» mmde applicable to. 
trading companies in England, We cannot however 
go oy for with the anthor when he proceeds to dednce 
from certain religious injiumctions of the Ніни 
which are really вме for motal cmdart—that ше 
principle of limited Habifite ie foreign te the genina 
of the race, A wencralisation of this nature shoukt 


ment, which im Mr. Sinla's ecrsinn ls lacking, We 
have to offer 9 similar criticism in respect of several 
other statements made ex eathedra, for which no cote 
vincing arguments arc adiiueed in support, as, Jr, 
“Managing Agency System appears to have outlived 
it» nsefulness in India and oftem puts a prenrimm on 
frand,"—a atatement which ія tbe opposite of truth. 
&* far às Calentita i concerned, for it can safely be. 
asserted thet without «uch a system the industrial 
esphiitation of the teseurces of Bengal wonld mot have 
Leen possible of sach development a» we see to-day. 
Mr. Sinlia's reflections on presentday needs follow. the 
general trend of popular opinion on Indian banking, 
hut we recogttise the limitations in the scope ef his 
work, and now that the Reserve Bank ie on the tapis. 
ww bopc the suthor will turn bis skilled pem to the 
elucidation of thin most inportant financia] уро 
facing Indis to-day. We commend Mr. Sinhs's book | | 
os a contribution of genuine merit to our kuowledge of 
tho past, 
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THE BOYCOTT OF THE SIMON COMMISSION.* 


By Six Sykgp. Arr [uaw, &.c.s.r, Bar-at-Law. 


At the All-India Muslim League in. Caleutta 
last Christmas, I moved. the following resoltttion 
which was. carried by rhe. Conference. with but 
two dissentients : 

“The All-India Muslim League enphatically 
declares That the Statutory Commiission and 
the procedure as annouticed are unaceeptable 
to the people of India; it therefore resolves 
that the Musslmatis throughout the country 
sliould liave nothing to do with the Commission 
üt any stage or m my form,” 

The most important point which comes to 
one's mind with reference to the Commission 
is that there has been on the part of His 
Majesty's Governmetit an exprees exclusion of 
Indians from its membership. In regard to 
procedure ulso, it is abundantly clear that the 
pesitinn o£. Indians has been reduced to that 
of petitioners, 

One of the exenses put forward for the 
exclasion of Tndians 7s the plea of the statutory 
bar. Tt is not claimed by the advocates of this 
plea thet the Government of India Act has- by 
one word anywhere laid it down. that the Com- 
mission should be a purely Parliamentary. one; 

but it 1$ urged thet although the statute doe 





"[Sir Ali Imsm was Law Member of the Govern 
ment of Indis dnring the Vicerovaltv. uf Lon] Hardinge 
amd later wan prominently conpected with certain i 
nrtant dnnistrative reforms in the Hyderabmi State 
n politics, he i» "a Moxderite," a& he deseribesd Ийни, 
kell- at tho AlbIniia Myslim Lengue аг Сайтта “The 
views, therefore, om (e Simon Connniesion will be 
read with great interest], 


Hot specify it, the intention of its framers has 
been fulfilled. From my reading of Section &44& 
ef the Aet, I ean assert that a meaning lias 
been rend into. it which it cannot bear, and 
this legal excuse cannot commend itself to 
any just and tessomable constrnction of the 
stitute. x + 

Another excuse seems to be: "How can 
we put any Indians on the, Commission when 
india hes so many sectarian interests?” 
Muslims would stand up for their rights: and 
Hindus for theirs; Surely, if this were a real 
difficulty, it was not beyond the capacity of 
Hritish statesmanship to solve it: It was open 
to the Government to leave the tosk of selec- 
Hon to the different Legislatures. The res- 
pensibility would then have rested entirely 
оп the people o£ India. I am compelled: to 
draw the conclusion that it was a deliberate 
decision on the part of the Government not ta 
include a single Indian in the Commission. 

T must protest against the supgrestion that 
Indians would have carried with them ther 
Political, prepossessions as a. gross imputation 
against: om mation! character, Prepossessions- 
are not the monopoly of ony race, whether 
ludian or British, But I am sure that an 
Indisn, once he takes the oath of office and 
enters upon. the. discharge of his duties, wonld 
hring to bear upon any question before him 
an impartiol mind. My countrymen have held: 
the highest judicial positions in the land and 
given unquestionable proofs of their abilities 
and integrity. 
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I have given most careful thought to the 
problem created by the appointment of a 
purely Рага ary Commission, I am а 
Moderate in politics and have even been 
described by some as “a sun-dried bureaucrat + 
but I find it impossible, in all conscience, to 
accept this Commission. I do not say this 
merely on the ground of sentiment, though 
sentiment has its value in human affairs. But 
I advance a much bigger reason. ‘The real 
issue is, what is to be the relationship between 
England and India? Is it that India bemig à 
conquered land, à country of serfs, she should be 
grateful to pick up any crumbs that might fall 
from the master's table? 

During the War, when the enemy was 
knocking at the door sud thé Empire was in 
danger, we were. lavishiy entertained with 
assurances nf equality and partnership. I fully 
believed then that à change had come over the 
angle of vision of England towards India. 
Ни! now, after the lapse of a few years, 
England tells ws; ‘You are not fit to sit at the 
same table with us." This is the real significance 
of the Statutory Commission. The whole 
scheme has been deliberately planned right 
through to impress on tis that in the Empire 
we have no place of equality with our masters. 
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И has been said that the Committee of the 
Central Legislature. will perform the high 
function of presenting its views before the 
Commission. 1s this partnership? A member 
of the British Cabinet has declared that these 
members of the Legislature would be the 
colleagues of the Commission, Misuse ‘of 
language could not eu further; for they would 
no more be colleagues than jetitioners ш а 
court of justice are colleagues of the judge. 

What we, Hindus and Muslims, have 
seriously to consider is whether we aré got 
to subscribe to this arrangement which - 
away from us the rights of citizenship of t 
Empire and relegates їз to a position of 
petitioners, This-is the thin end of the wedge. 
The whole idea now is to impress on our 
minds that iu the scheme of the Empire we 
occupy a subordinate place. We must resist 
this and assert our right to be treated as 
equals of the other parts of the Empire. Tet 
us not be led away by the consideration that 
since there is no chance of this claim being 
heard, it is no use putting it forward. I: 
may not be conceded today, but if the British 
Government is made to realise that there is 
the force nf assertiveness behind it, we are 
bound to achieve success. 





SIR JOHN SIMON'S OFFER AND THE 
BOYCOTT MOVEMENT. 


8y Sm P.S. Sivaswamy Aver, K.C.S.I. 
(ix-Member, Government of Madras). 


My attitude towards the Commission has 
Uc beeu modified in any way by Sir John 
Simon's proposals embodied in his letters to 
the Viceroy and Sir C. Sankaran Nair and 
they do not affect the views I have already 
expressed. We have been under no miscon- 
ception with regard to the powers and functions 
of the Commission, or as to the limits within 
which it is open to its Chairman to meet the 
wishes of Indians by the procedure hi шау 
‘choose to adopt in the conduct of the inquiry, 


Our. position all along has been that, by na 
possibility, coukl Indians lie admitted to pirtis 
cipate in the enquiry on equal terms or status 
with the members of the Commission, Tt is 


absurd to suggest that any person who is not. 
à member of it can he placed on exactly the 


sume footing as a person who is a member, 
Thr Prime Minister made it perfectly cleur 
in his speech. in the House of Commons that 
the. discretion which the Chairman of the 
Commission would exercise as regards- the. pro- 
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cedure must keep within the framework and 
essential principles of the Commission as cons- 
tituted by Parlament, As the British. Gov- 
ernment decided that it should be a purely 
Parliamentary Commission, it is not competent 
w the Chainman to do anything to confer 
проп any outsiders, whether Indian or other- 
wise, the same privileges as would belong to 
the members of the Commission, "The utmost 
that he can do consistently with the frame- 
work is to place any Indians with whom 
co-operation is desired in the pesition of 
assessors. Assessors might he allowed. to 
suggest questions to be put to witnesses and 
fo state their views. and discuss the evidence 
with the Commission. But, after duly con- 
sidering their opinions, the responsibility of 
framing a judgment could not possibly be 
shifted from thc Commission to the assessors. 
We ure familiar in India with the position: of 
co-opted members in Royal Commissions. [t 
is simply the position of assessors. The “Joint 
Free Conference," which is referred to by Sir 
John, does not really change the status of 
the Committee of the Indian Legislature from 
that of asse, whatever latitude may be 
allowed in practice fo the assexsors either m 
the matter of examination of. wiltesses or 
exchange of views with the members of the 
Commission, The Royal Commission can iusist 
upon the production of any evidence, oral or 
docuimentarv. The Committee of the Indian 
Legislature would have no powers of this kind, 
and cannot, zs a matter of right, require the 
Commission to call for any evidence which it 
may desire. The Commiittee woukl have op 
right to claim to be present at any enquiry 
which may take place in camera. The 
members of the Cammission are under по 
obligation. te diserss their conclusions or re- 
commendations with the Committee, 

The Joint Free Conference has no. real 
analogy to the Conference between two bodies 
in matters of industrial or political controyersy 
referred ta hy Sir John Simon. There the two 
Tedies have mi exactly equal status, amd the 
members of each body may meet separately 
for the purpose of consulting the persons 
Whose delegates they are, and the whole object 
of such a Conference is:tecarrive at some kind 
of a binding agreement, ‘The object of sich a 
‘Conference ts primarily negotiation rather thay 
investigation. Here, neither the Royal Com- 
mission nor the Committee of the Indian Legisla- 


ture has any power to offer terms or come 
lo a setülement. ‘The fundamental inequality 
of status between the Commission and the 
Committee of the Legislature. is one of the 
realities of the situation, which we are accused: 
of being unable to realise. Hy no form of 
words or procedure can this fundamental in- 
equality be removed, The British Parliament 
may have a legal right to adopt any method 
of inwestigation which it may choose. But we 
deny its moral right to adopt a method which 
we contend is not required, though tot fot- 
bidden, by the statute, and which deprives 
Indians of the privileges су моӣ inwe 
members of a mixed Commission. The Viceroy 
passionately. disclaims. atry intention tw insult 
or affront, and wishes us to take him at 
his word. We contend that ihe fundamental 
inequality of status was in itself not unavohd- 
able, and is therefore an insult to thi people 


of India, which cannot lose that character by 
the repudiation of any intention to insult, It 
rethinds me of the conduct of many magistrates - 
in camp who keep only one chair foc them- 


selves and compel lawyers who may have to 
wait for their cases to stand or spat on the 
floor or sit under a tree in the compound and 
plead that they have no intention to insuit 


them, and that it is merely due to the absence: 


of chairs. 


In my opinion, the Commission should have. 


included six Indians, and this would have 
raised its strength to thirteen, a number which 
could not be considered unmanugeable. But 
even if three or four Indians had Deen appoint- 
ed and if they were not the mist suitable, 
it would still have amounted to a recognition. 
of the principle that Indians have a right to 
participate on exactly equal terms with the 
British Parliament in determining ‘the future 
Constitution of their country. The question of 
principle involved is a very substantial one 
though. the. advantages to be immediately 
derived might be minimised by the number 
amd the character of the Indian members 
chosen., 

I do not believe that there is apy danger 
of substantial loss ir refusing to co-operale, or 


any prospect of material gain to be secured 


hy cooperating with the Commission, 1 do 


not care for any Reforms which do not touch. 
the Central Government or. the subject of the 
ludianisation of the Army. I de not bolieve 


there is the least Hkelihood of the Commission 
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making any libera] recommendation for адуапсе 
4n these directions, My reasons for this belief 
are the attitude of the British Government 
in regard to questions of Army organisation, 
and the forecast in English papers and by 
English publicists of the Reforms that might 
possibly be expected. The Government has 
announced its decision on the recommendations 
оѓ the Skeen Committee which have practically 
been all rejected, It is now certain that no 
ludian Sandhurst will be allowed to be 
established, that the Eight Units Scheme 
"wil be adhered to, that there will be no 
King's Commissions granted to Indians, that 
thie number of Dominion Commissions to be 
maunuallv granted in future will be only 25, 
that the strength of the Territorial Force 
dichiding the University ‘Training Corps anil 
the new urban battalions will not be allowed 
to exceed twenty thousand. ‘This policy means 
4^ praetical refusal to allow India to train 
herself for Self-Defence, though strangely 
enough our inability to defend ourselves is cast 
in our teeth ns one of the fundamental obstacles 
to full responsible Government. If this is. the 
policy of the Government in the matter of 
anilitary organisation, we can casily judge as 
to whether the Goverment would be disposed 
10 шаке any real advance in the sphere of the 
Central Government. It may be said that, if 
we ilo not co-operate and some sections ilo, the 
Commission may be induced thereby to make 
recmmmendations of a harmful character, 
because we fail to supply itformation to correct 
аца supplement süch evidence as may he 
placed before them. "The directions, which 
muy be taken by renctionary recominendatious, 
ure the following: (rl They my recommend 
the abolition of Dyarchy and the restoration 


of the status quo ante. I do not believe this 


reactionary step will be recommended by 
the Commission, or will commend itself to 
Parliament; (2) ‘They may strengthen the 
communal forces now doing so much harm, by 
applying the communal principle omn a larger 
scale in the Legislatures and in the ailminis- 
tration, ‘The evils of communnlism are patent, 
and no responsible Roval Commission wiil re 
comment the introduction of the communal 
principle or the encouragement or perpetuation 
of communal differences ond Jealousies һу 
Measures calenlated to achieve that object. 
The policy of “divide and mile’ is not unknown 
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to our rulers. But D can hardly believe that 7 


ihe Commission will make recommendations 
of s> pelrograde a character, T, doubt also 
whether the communal situation can be 
rendered worse than it is alread, 

Under the terms of the statute, there are 
certain tatters into. which investigation has: 
to be made, But 1 do not think they will be 
of much use for the purpese of determining 
whether the conntry i$ or [s not ripe for 
advance So far as the wishes and aspirations 
of the people are concerned, they have been set 
forth in resolutions in the Legislatures, as well 
45 outside. As regards the progress which muy 
hive been attained during. the fast seven yours, 
inquiry into such matters will be of little 
"se in determining ovr fitness for a furthor 
ndvance. Let ws take the subject of education. 
Is it resonable to expect any r=at advance 
im matters of education, ee. in the зекер 
years during which the Reforms have been 
nt operation? Tf the British Government, 
which has been ruling the country for the 
last. one hundred sd fifty кейга, haye Teen 
mutable to make any remarkable progress, how 
can it he expected that the Ministries should 
have made any great advance? It would be 
most iifair to them especially when, during 
a considerable part of the period, the Provinces 
were oll laboring mider financial stringency. 
The object of the imjviry may perhaps be to 
find ^tt reasons for refusing to make a 
further advice, Whon these are disclosed, we 
muy be in a better position. tn ileal with them, 

Perhaps the — Commission — have sclectéd 
Madras and the Panjab as tha Provinces. to 
be visited during this soli Winther ianen 
Micse are the two Provinces in which tem- 
типи hes teen most гатара, оти]. it seems 
to have been represented to the Cominiiseion 
that political. life Has heon developed and a 
definite two-party sistem has been evolved in 
these two Provinces, "Tho party system that 
has develope! hns préceeded on unhealthy 
communal lines, and perhaps the Commission 
wish to study the merits or ilefects of this 
kind of party. svsten, 

T have never been in favour of ña kariah, 
but in my speech üt Bombay (in moving the 
resolution for boycott of the Commission at 
ime ey Libera! Federation) T made it 
clear that I was in favour of Jon-co-opera 
with the Commission, . fam 
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A CALL FOR THE BOYCOTT OF THE 
SIMON COMMISSION.* 


By Paxprr Morr.ay, Newru (Leader, Congress Party). 


The lectore announced is entitled simply 
"Indis," It represents a complexity of pro- 
blems which it ts not possible to. deal witli iu 
ene feceture.— I will therefore confine myself to 
the question. of self-govermment in India. Now 
the Indian Statutory Commission has been 
recently appointed to go into the question, It 
has givon rise to à greater controversv in. India 
than here. I should explain why an attitude, 
hostile to the Comunission has been taken up. 
I think we should: bear in mind the two stages 
uf Hritish rule im India. As you know, the 
first i& that of the East India Company, and 
the second that of direct sovereignty assumed 
by the British crown. The latter subativides 
itself inte pre-reform. and post-neform, stages, 
using the word “Reform” not as I understand 
it, not in the dictionary imcaning of it, but 
ms it pluases our rulers to use it. 

The British went to India t trade and 
remained there to govern, IJt-is unnecessary 
to go into details. That is admitted on all 
hands. The earliest sdventiners had mot the 
slightest intention to govern that country. 
The conditions then prevailing were conve- 
(ёш to them, not only te remain) there a5 
citizens, but to. remain ns a part of the povern- 
ment which they ultimately seoured, Jt was 
üll in the interests of capitalism. A few циа» 
tions which I have noticed ‘will illustrate thot. 
Lord Mucaulav observed :—'The East India 
Company was in charge of Directors, who 
gave the foliowing instructions. to Hastings: 
‘Govern leniently, send more money, Practise 
strict justice, send more money"."' a 

Pretty hut very significant atc these instriic- 
tions. "hat policy has never for a moment 
been changed, and is still being pursued. — That 
is why India cannot come into her own. — That 
ws at the earliest stages. 

O Then we cone to what We Indians love to 
call "The War of Independence’? but what the 
English call "The Mutiny" perhaps because it 
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failed; had it snereeded it would have been 
differently named. Every Indian cherishes 
with fondest momory the declaration of Queen 
Victoria. ‘Till her death she was revered all 
over India. The principal part of the Procla- 
tation, namely that of equality of Indians with 
other races, was written at her special dictation: 
It has ever since been considered as the charter 
of [Indian Freedom: Equality of all was its 
sum and substance. | 

But succeeding generations ОЁ кпушгпотге—: 
large amd small—have nost irrevereitly ignored 
the Rova! pledges amd followed the policy of 
the. East. Iria Company, 


INTEREST OF MANCHESTER, 


Sir Jolm Strachew observed os follows :— 
“We ate often told that it is the duty of the 
Government of India ta think of Indian In-- 
— olene, and that if the: interests. of 
Manchester suffer it is no affair nf ours. Par 
my part, I utteriv repintiate such foctrines,.. — 
Tie interests of. Manchester, ut which: foolish 
people smeer, are the interests, not only af the 
kreut am] intelligent popnitatión engaged: diroct- 
ly in the tradé of cotten, but of millions of 
Englishmen. D im not ashamed to gaw that 
there is no higher duty that iat which T owe 
to my country.” "Fling the policy of putting 
England before India was agam pursued, At 
n later date, Lord Salisbury uttered these 
wurds:—''India must be bled" to suit British. 
purposes. 

"Thus right from the carliest times down ta: 
our Secretary of State, exactly the same policy 
lias been followed, 


NATIONAL CONGRESS. 


Now the question arises how the matter of 
self-government for Talia could lave arisen 
wider these cirenimstances. Tua is a part of 
ihe world, liowever isolated it mae be. There 
are influences that penetrate all human. barriers. 
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‘The Indian National Congress was ushered into 
existence towards the end of the. nineteenth 
century and began to work, not for freedom, 
butt for sich favours as were possible to obtain 
fram their rnlers. A: policy of petitioning, 
begging favours, and offering co-operation, was 
followed. It was only in 2918 or roro that the 
policy was changed and we began to ask for 
full responsible government or Swaraj or self- 
determination. The Government had followed, 
“along with aggrandizement, a policy of extend- 
ing some reforms. It was in the days of Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Ripon that anything 
substantial was done. They thought of allow- 
ing ws some hand in the government and did 
so. im local self-goyvernment—mnnicipal and 
local councils. Indians were allowed to sit in 
these councils, but the presiding deity was the 
British District Officer. The Indians were 
ominated and were of little valuc. 

The Morlcy-Minto Scheme (1509) introduced 
"& representative element into the existing 
Councils, Municipal and District Boards. "That 
was the second stage. 


Tug 1017 ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Then comes the third stage. The clamour 
of Indian National Congress and the public 
generally became louder; it was felt that some- 
thing more showld be done; then came the 
War. ‘The great response of Indis struck the 
imagination of even those who would fain have 
withheld the Reforms, Now the Indian public 
opinion, im fact the world public opinion, was 
roused. An announcement was made in the 
House of Commons in 1917; it was declared 
that full responsible government was to be the 
goal for India, lmt the measure and pace of 
its progressive realization wero to. be. deter- 
mined by. the British Parliament. When this 
declaration: was made it was received with 
mixed feelings: Even those who: subsequently 
worked the Reforms were mot enthusiastic 
about it, Sir Surendranath Banerjee, who later 
uccepted the ministership, I quite remember, 
observed. and repeated his favourite phrase, 
“Very harmonious it is but there is a rift in 
the Inte." 

— In 1918 the Montagu-Chelmsford Riport 
was published. In roro the Government oï 
India Act was passed by the British Parlia- 
ment, It reproduced the Announcement of 
13017. us Preamble, and added that after ten 
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years there will be an enquiry, whether there 
was to be further advance or no advance, and 
if a proper case were made out, what is given 
may even he taken away. Under this Act, 
new Councils were inaugurated; it instituted 
a syslem of dyarchy, some subjects were to be 
tinder Ministers and others to be under 
Governors-in-Council. ‘The departments under 
Ministers could not possibly be efficiently ad- 
ministered, when the power of the purse was 
in other hands. Pandit Malaviya observed in 
the Assembly: “The Ministers were по more 
than wet nurses who had rum dry." 


DurEICULT TrMES. 


And then these were difficult times. There 
was the Jallinnwallah Pach massacre, Khilafat 
agitation and the Congress adopted non-violent 
non-ee-opermtion, "hus for the first three 
vears of the Reforms there was so representa- 
tive of the Indian National Congress im the 
Councils. Even the franchise was not availed. 
of to. the expected extent, in certain consti- 
fuencies not even one per cent. voted. But in 
a big country hike India, some ‘got into the 
Councils and filled them up, and worked in 
hearty co-operation with the Government: 
Any popular demand that ever found un echo. 
i the Councils, was promptly rejected by the 
majority of "elected" members. An absolute 
reign of terror prevailed. "There were indiscri- 
iminate. arrests, various methods of oppression, 
which it is Impossible for me to go into details, 
Vou may read the Congress reports, where fill 
references, with chapter and verse, are given, 
‘That was the perio! when T had the honour of 
being the guest of His Majesty, anil so Mahatma 
Gandhi and others. Wien some bold spirit in- 
troduced a motion in the Assembly for the 
release of Mahatma Gandhi, it was rejected hy 
a majority, 


Nox-CO-OPERATION WITHIN TÆGISLATURES ANI 
NriONAL DüMANDS. 


Some of us thought that it was better to go 
into the Comicils. than stand outside: The 
Swarnjya Party came into existence. ЇЇ 
was thought that son-co-operation should he 
lutroduced. into the Councils, Wie had to DO. 
tend with two difficulties, (1) Opposition from 
those who had gone into the first Conneils, 
(3) Opposition from those who still sifliered to 
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the original programme, the no-changers. 
Under all these handicaps, the Swarajya Party 
came out in large numbers, not in majority in 
any Council but as the largest single party. 
However they went in aud worked. The 
Swarajya Party put forward the national de- 
matids: I had the honour to do it. We said the 
Reforms provided for were insufficient. A 
round table conference shotld be convened, 
representing all interests, A Constitution 
should be framed and adopted by the New 
Assembly, and then passed by the House of 
Commons. Many Government Benchers ap- 
proved of it but they insisted upon a trial being 
given to the Motitagu-Chelmsford Scheme. 
Then Lord Birkenhead threw down his 
challenge, He said there was no use of 4 round 
table cotiference and asked: “Have you any 
constitution?" As conceded in Montford 
Report, it was not possible for the people to draw 
up any constitution unless they worked for some 
time on their own lines. We wanted a Declara- 
tion of Rights—the right of equality, the right 
to govern ourselves. When Lord Birkenhead 
repeated the challenge, we made out a Constitu- 
tion in 1025, making suitable provision in favour 
of the Army and Indian States, but otherwise 
demanding full responsible government, When 
that is admitted, then a convention. may be held 
to devise the details. That was in 1925. But 
the powers-that-be considered that much too 
vague, We replied that nothing better could 
be framed till the opinions of all classes were 
ascertaited, The Indian Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State never budged for one 
moment from that position, never accepted the 
preamble or the provision referring to the Statu- 
tory Commission. We simply cannot allow 
ourselves to be subjected to a periodica] exami- 
nation of schoolboys. The Government says: 
"Well, if you are good boys, we will give you 
something more." We are prepared to discuss, 
but we are not bound by this section or any 
other. Lord Winterton was pleased to say that 
more than five resolutions of the Assembly were 
passed requesting the Government to accelerate 
the date of appointing the Commission. Miss 
Wilkinson challenged him on the floor of the 
House. The so-called resolutions refer to those 
occasions in the Assembly when I, on behalf of 
the Nation, demanded a Declaration of Right, 
and suggested a round table conference. We 
wanted to carry out in practice what was con- 
ceded in principle. That was interpreted to be 
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a request for accelerating the date, Lord 
Birkenhead observed:  '"Wise men are not 
slaves of dates." My reply is “Wise men are. 
not slaves of preambles either." We want to 
ко into the whole question, н 
The Statutory Commission, appointed under 
the India Government Act, 1919, i& bound te 
carry out its provisions. So long as the Act 
stands, its terms of reference cannot be dictated > 
that is à perfectly legal argument, But it should 
be remembered that we were not parties to it. 
If you accede this principle, all goes by the 
board. 


LamovrR's STRANGE ÅTTITUDË. 


The wonder of wonders is that the Labour 
Party has approved the sppointment of the 
Commission, Lord Winterton practically says 
this : 

“We appoint the Commission and give an 
opportunity to the Assembly to appoint a Com- 
mittee, we allow you to take part in a Parlia- 
mentary Joint Committee and send a deputation 
from India to England if you will, You have 
exactly what you want," | 

Well, but we are not children, and cannot be 
deceived. Lord Birkenhead is a lawyer of repute, 
but I also have been at the mill for 45 years, 
Though there is the Statutory provision for the 
Commission, it has no sanction of any kita, 
Statutory or Parliamentary, The right to make 
representations and send deputations is nothing 
new. Isit necessary to "grant" that right? Is 


it not tlie bonnden duty of the Commission to 


hear all whe want to say something? It is not 
the first time that Indian witnesses are expres- 
sing their views before « Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, It is different altogether for a country 
to be represented and have effcctive voice. 

We have decided not to accept the Com- 
mission. I am not the mischief-maker. For 
at the time wheu the cry of boycott was raised 
I was in England. Only yesterday, or the day 
before, the cloven foot was shown by the 
Government. Another Committee, under Sir 
Harcourt Butler, was appointed to investigate 
the relations of British India, with those of 
the Princes. Herc is another. Committee. 


Тнк Батука COMAMHTTEXK. 


Can you conceive any system of Govern- 
ment which does not include the Indian 
States? Are the^States to form a separate 
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subject of enquiry? Tt is impossible to con- 
cieve that, as it was made perfectly clear by 
the Montford Report. The Indian Princes 
themselves know it that when the existing 
Government will give place to Swarajya Gov- 
emmment or whatever clse you call it, their 
relatious will be the same as those with the 
present Government. That shows the cloven 
foot, The truth is that there is no honest 
intention of giving an iota of real power. The 
so-called Commission will take two to three 
years in its investigations. These are simply 
meant to stave off the evil day. When the 
public clamour is very strong, a Commission 
is appointed, it takes its own time to investigate 
and report, many things may take place by 
then and then the public attention is diverted 
to something clse. We believe that the 
Simon Commission js calculated to keep 320 
millions of people in perpetual bondage. 


Miss Mavo's Mother India. 


Now, itt passing, I refer to unother matter. 
T ask you to consider, as reasonable men and 
women, Why should an American woman take 
into her lead at the psychological moment, 
"of writing such a book, just when «a powerful 
nation, who held another in its grip, showed 
some signs of relenting? Why did she want 
to snatch the cup from the lip? Miss Mayo, 
be it remembered, was the author of ''Isles 
of Fear," Whlien something was about to be 
done by the United States for the Philipines, 
she wrote that book and spoiled the whole 
thing. Now it is the turn of India, Here 
is à woman to whom such a task comes quite 
congenial. She repudiates that she was. not 
subsidised by the Government. We all know 
that there ate more powerful interests than 
the Government, which can and do subsidise 
people; those are the interests of British 
Capitalism and Imperialism—in whose hands 
even the Government is a mere tool. It is the 
same spirit and what is the reason? Te it 
written with the professed object of keeping 
India in bondage. Full of abuses, the book 
ends with a chapter ridictling the demand for 
Self-Govermment. It is full of references from 
Government Reports and other sources. A 
whole secretariat working for a year will not 
be able to find so many extracts, but this 
lady fimished the job, with the help of two 
secretaries їп few months. She adopted the 
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meanest of all mean tricks. She gives dreadfül — 


stories, £g, those of evils of child 
marriages, founded on Abbé Dubois who wrote 
125 years ago, Wlio was this Abbé Dubois? 
He was a refugee of the French Revolution; 
who sought refuge in India at a time when 
others of his kidney were being guillotined 
in France. Hc wrote it under the anmspices 
of East India Company when charges were 
being made in England. against its servants 
who naturally wanted a seemingly disinterested 
person to defend their case, And then she 
gives no other authorities, except unnamed 
persons, In the concluding chapter, she says; 
“These are the living things of India to-day.” 
She cites opinions of leading medical women 
of India, and mentions fourteen cases of 
thirtysix years ago of barbarous treatment of 
child-wives by husbands, I do not know if 
any of those here present are interested in 
criminology. One can find more cases in 
London alone in one vear. Evén husbands 


have been and ure criminal. ‘Then she quotes 


some Indian reformers, whose business is 
always to impress the people and they are 
naturally expected to overstate their case. 
She cites Gandhi, Tagore and others, She was 
im Delhi when thc session was in full swing. 
A member of the Assembly she iuotes was 
accused in the Assembly of reading a speech, 
prepared by the Government whip. She did 
not honour me for an expression of views, 
though I have been chosen as the leader of 
the strongest Party in the Assembly. I had 
never the honour of any intimation from her, 
In the Punjab, we tow know it, she inet people 
through the C. I. D. Then there is the re- 
Pudiation of Mr. Gandhi. There is not one 


matt I have met, not one tan who has 
challenged his honesty, integrity, or even the 


sanctity of his person. He wrote an article 
the Drains Inspector's Report.” That is how 
he styles it. ‘There are numerous other 
incidents. I could take many hours over it. 
Then she refers to the attempt made by the 
Government to raise the age of consent. It 
is the barest falsehood. The Government 
propose that the age of consent be raised 
within the marriage tic from twelve to thirteen, 
outside to fowrtecn. The elected members 


proposed that it should be raised within the 


marriage tie to fourteen and outside to sixteen, 
The motion of the elected members was 
carried; but at the motion of Sir Alexander 
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Muddiman, it was uot pressed at the third 
reading. But whut do I find im the House 
of Commons, to which I have been a frequent 
visitor? If T shut my eyes, E find each member 
talking as if Miss Mayo were talking one after 
another. The so-called ‘evils are fast dis- 
appearing. We do claim to have removed 
them, fifty per cent. in all, and roo per cent. 
in selected communities. For instance in my 
community, we ate all in all about 10,000 the 
class of Brahmins to which I belong, there is 
not a single child marriage. The untouch- 
ability question is stronger in the South than 
in the North. 1 haye four untouchables in 
my house, many Assembly members even from 
the South, have untouchable servants. Many 
social reformers and institutions are doing 
splendid work which has mot been hinted at 
all, 


A SIGNIFICANT COINCIDENCE. 


The appearance of this book and the appoint- 
ment of the Commission is a significant cóin- 
cidetice. The Commission is simply an 
eye-wash. I attribute no motives to its 
members, especially to Sir John Simon. I 
have asked him privately and publicly: what 
is it he wants to know? Illiteracy, child- 
marriage and otlier evils are there. What has 
it to do with the desire for self-government? 
We had long talks, perhaps more are to come. 
So far as the Indian Political Parties represent- 
ing 320 millions of people are concerned, it is 
foredoomed to failure. Of course it will be 
casy coough to find 200 to 500 persons to 
surround these Commissioners. 

Now the question. i$: Does India deserve 
any advance? I for one hold that no govern- 
ing nation ever gives a gift of self-government 
to another. It is against human nature. It is 
not reasonable why one country should wake 
wp one fine morning and say :-—''These poor 
people we have governed so jong, now let 
them have their liberty." There is one con- 
dition, however, when an alien government 
may concede, what is the birth-right of all, 
self-government. And that is when it is con- 
vinced that it is better to do so for its own 
interests. Those who think that the interests 
of India and England differ, are utterly blind. 
"There are many conferences being held about 
the danger of war, | maintain that there is 
one cause of war, and that is the subjection 
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and exploitation of India and China. Маке 
them independent and then what will the 
European countries fight for? What will 
Geneva conferences do? Sir Austen Chamber- 

lain talks of “our great responsibility" of - 
keeping India. Well then India instead of 
being a millstone round your neck, it will 
be a help to you. The Government is always 
dreading some danger in India, even in peaceful 
times, quite apart from communal riots. Tt is 
trying to maintain au army for internal dis- 
order and for battle-fields too. It is not easy 
even for the mighty British Empire to do so. 


EXPLOITATION THE Caos OF WARS. 


Those who stand for peace, it is up tw 
them to do away with this exploitation. It 
is not this or that Party. It is always Fleet 
Street or Leadenhall Strect, these are the 
masters. When I was a child, we were told 
that Conservatives were no good; let them go 
and Liberals step in and then there was 
hope for India. Then Liberals came in and 
we were sorely disappointed. Then we pinned 
our faith to the Labour Government. The 
first thing they did was the Bengal Ordinance, 
Even now our best men are sitting in the 
jail even without knowing what they are 
charged for. Recently they passed a Resolu- 
tion at Blackpool for. Indian self-dctermination. 
And now, quite comfortably and without com- 
punction, they helped the Commission. The 
latest is that Mr. MacDonald wants: thanks 
for what he has done; and «quite the latest 
of Mr. Macdonald is: “l am not going to 
receive instructions from India." Once the 
principle of self-determination is conceded, it 
cannot be called “receiving instructions.” ТЕ 
he maintains that he is not prepared to take 
instructions from us, our reply is that neither 
are we prepared to take instructions from him, 
We are told to cooperate with a Commission 
wide awake. 


А Саш. ғов Воусотт. 


If the result be not satisfactory, it surely 
will do no harm. But I should prefer forced 
slavery than be a party to forging the chains 
to bind ns. In this Commission there is 
nothing but a machine to forge the chains. 
Personally I am in favour of its boycott and TI 
am glad that al} Parties have done so. It is 
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for the Congress and not for me to frame the 
Constitution, Then we declare: Here is the 
Constitution, cither accept it or else yen go 
your way, and we go ours. I do not abhor 
violence, nor docs my heart fail within me 
when I have to see it. But we cannot do й. 
i believe in non-violence as a matter of 
necessity. A large number of people. in India 
ure bound to the creed of non-violence on 
principle, "The other day, persuasive arguments 
were tised so that I may become a Communist. 
T however cotsider it a great mistake to apply 
these terms to Indian conditions. We have 
to act according to our own circumstances, 
and in a way that suits the genius of our 
peaple. I cannot bodily import thes; things 
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into’ India. I merely do not believe or dig- A 


believe in Communism. 1 have been in 
Moscow, a good many things impressed tie 
deeply; I am not prepared to say that their 
methods are correct. Theirs is an experiment, 
first and gigantic bùt merely an experiment. 
I do not know if any cotnter-revolution will 
rise before the list revolution has attained its 
object. My business E that of a student and 
cbserver. If anything cam appeal to шу 
people, and they desire to adopt it, I shall 
certainly side with the people, without any 


‘hesitation whatssever, even though it be high 


treason; so long as it is not dirty, whether it 
answers the description of loyalty or not, {t 
does not matter, 


THI LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY’S VERDICT ON 
THE SIMON COMMISSION. 


By MR. JOSEPH BAPTISTA, Bar-at-Law, 
(Ex-Member, Indian Legtslative Assembly). 


I have retired from politics. But it would 
‘be criminal neglect of a citizen's duty to play 
the sphinx at this critical moment. | wonder 
whether Hritish statesmen will realize the 
significance of the Assembly's verdict on the 
Statutory Commission, Sir John Simón 
dismisses the majority of six very light-hearted- 
ly. But it is really more significant than the 
non-ificial yote at the passage of the Rowlett 
‘Act. India is about to embark upon a. new 
national movement without the restraining 
doctrine of Ahimsa or non-violence, i 
and enforced by the unparalleled leadership 
and personal influence of Mahatma Gandhi. 
The psychology of mass movements is- itt- 
determinable, No politician can foresee the 
career and culmination of the naseent move- 
ment. Hut there is no douht that things will 
worsen. every month, and the British Raj may 
find itself perched on a voleano exploding 
violently and as unexpectedly as the French 
Revolution—a catastrophe that is bound to. be 
Jisastrotis to all concerned. 

The most pressing problem before British 


statesmen wow is how to arrest the comiug 
movement, and divert it into peaceful and pro- 
fitable channels. The first thing to retnember 
is that a wow) timber of the recognised loaders 
of the poople no loüger put trust in the word 
of hononr of British statesmien. This is. the 
most deplorahle feature ol the. situation. Every 
effort should Le made to recover the lost faith, 
One way i to consult those who have in the 
past borne the heat and bürdeu of the day 
and to give due weight to their advice, Tt is 
futile to denounce those who differ from the 
Executive as malcontents, seditionists, Итесап- 
cilahles and revolutionaries: Nationalisin is 
always latent in. à race. It is no longer latont 
it India. Western contact and Western 
literature and Western strugle ‘for liberty, 
equality and fraternity have stimulated the 
growth of nationalism and patriotism into a 
factor that must now be reckoned with, 


lRINCIPLE OP. SELF-DETERMIXATION,. 


Things endured in the past have ceased to 
be endurable, Take the preamble of the 


es Government of India Act. 
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Parliament claims 
the right. to determine the time and manner 
of each advance towards the progressive reali- 
pation of responsible government in British 
India аз an integral part of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations: This claim is not 
sanctioned by the Law of God or the Laws of 
Matias  Vltiatele it is founded on force 
and eifarced by British bayonets on an emas- 
culata people deprived of arms aud martial 
training, [t ignores. the principle of self- 
determination yvociferously proclaimed: during 
the Great War and conceded to the. defeated 
enemies. This attitude- of British statesmen 
has become painful and humiliating to Indian 
patriots, and the pain and huniiliation is 
aggravated by the conviction of their utter 
impotence fora physical combat. No wander, 
Mohatma Gandhi pitted son) force against 
brute. Both. statesmanship and righteousness 
demand that 4 resolute effort should be made 
to eliminate the removeable factors of discord 
and discontent, It serves no tefl purpose 
te declare in Season and out of season ‘that 
Great Britain cannot be intimidated “into 
concession of reforms by threats and violence 
Having regard to these circumstances И seems 
to me that Sir John Simon's famons letters to 
the Viceroy and to Sir Sankaran Nair, em- 
hodsimg his proposals, were wery ill-conceived 
m parts. It. confused, more than. clarified, -Mè 
situation. 


Sik JOHN SIMON ON THE COMMiSSISN, 


The Commission ia cssentially u Royal 
Commision, The names of the Commissioners 


were subimitted by the Secretary of State for 


India with the concurrence of both Houses of 
Parliament simply becouse a British Statute 
made this obligatory. Hut once approved by 
His Majesty the Commission becomes the 
instrument of the King-Emperor absolutely 
Independent of the Hritish Cabinet or British 
Parlizgment, It was therefore improper for the 
Chairman to analyse its own composition and 
describe it as "'truly representative of all parties 
in Parliament," ‘The Commission is or should 
be above all parties. The members cease or 
ought to cease to be representative of their 
respective parties. It has nothing to do with 
the blunder of the British. Cabinet in not r= 
eemmendiug Indians for the cansntution of the 
Commission. It has nothing to do with what 


has to be done after it has reported—nothing 
with the subsequent Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittes or delegations to Eugland to discuss the 
recommendations with the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee. But in alluding to these matters 
Sir John Simon created the impression that he 
was defending the action of the Cabinet. 
‘Thereby he belittied the grievances of the very 
men whose co-operation he solicited. It was 
alleged that Indians would be biassed aud 
would not get od of their preconceived: self- 
interested notions. Yet Sir John Simon spoke 
of “seven” to be. elected by the non-ofhcials 
of the Assembly and the Council of State as 
constituting "the Indian Side" of the Joint 
Free Conference. Evidently the Joint Fres 
Conference would consist of two sides—the 
British side and the Indian side—predicating 
a tug-of-war between the two sides. What a 
lamentable misconception of the duty imposed, 
and the trust reposed upon the Commission: by 
lis Majesty the King Emperor! Aud with 
this conception of their duty and trust, to re- 
serve the nght of taking evidence im camera, . 
is the last thing any self-respecting member 
of the Legislative Assembly could accept, 
especially if it is to be forced upon Indis by 
the Indian Executive. And this is exactly: 
what the Executive strive to do. Sir John 
Simon simply suggested to the Viceroy to 
invite the Assembly ard the Council of State 
to elect seven members representative of all 
parties from among the non-officihls ta consti- 
tute the Indian side of the Joint Free Con- 
ference. The Viceroy ought to have invited 
the won-ofhcials, preferably the clective ele- 
ment to elect seven and left 1 entirely to them 
te accept or reject the invitation, But ‘the 
Executive went further, and made it the 
occasion of a battle royal between the Govyern- 
ment am] the representatives of the electors in 
the Assembly, (Cui bono? The Government 
whips mist now be weeping over their in- 
capacity to fathom the feeling of the Assem- 
Му. The Moslem majority and the Hindu 
solidarity must be cegarded as a staggering 
biow to the prestige of the Government, 


Drarrine Or THE CONSTIUTIUN. 


The Congress i& drafting a constitution. 
Mrs. Besant has drafted one already. If it: 
were not for the lost faith and prevailing 
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distrust 1 have not the slightest doubt that, 
despite the injustice and indignity of exclud- 
ing Indians from the Commission on terms of 
perfect equality, there are many who would 
stiffer indignity and insult to serve their 
motherland with all their ability and earnest. 
ness, and who would have placed instructive 
proposals supported with facts and arguments, 
ulthough it stems superfluous after the inquiry 
by the late Mr. Montagu and the Muddiman 

Committee, 

Tiere is one point I have not diseussed— 
the Commission is to inquire and report upon 
the matters specified in Section &4-A, of the 
Government of India Act of того, The Cot- 
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mission must say what reforms ure desirable 
with the objective of responsible government 
in British India as an integral part of the 
Empire. The inquiry must extend to Great 
Britain to ascertain what they have to say 
about the transfer of political power from 
Great Britain to India. We shall then kuow 
exactly what the British people think anil 
where India stands. 1 cannot see why the 
Civil Servants or Military Servants of Govern- 
ment should have pany voice by way of evi 
detice upon this aspect of the question, Their 
evidence would be legitimate sp far as ''the 
working of the system of Government" is 
concerned . 


LORD BIRKENHEAD'S LATEST DECLARATIONS 
ON INDIA. 


By Mg. M. A. Jinnan, M.L.A. 
(Leader of the Independent Party). 


Many precedeuts are there of arbitrary pro- 
Mouncements made by Secretaries of State for 
India; but Lord Birkenhead's speech stands 
unique in its insolence and shortsightedness. 
"The Commission, which has been inaugurated, 
comes to India in the guise of benefactors, 
(just as their forbears came many years ago in 
that commercial guise which, to quote Lord 
Hirkenhead’s proud boast, “has frequently in 
history been the earliest approach to future 
dominion." The meanest psychologist could 
tell you, however, that that which has been 
gained in commercial guise may not Indefinite- 
ly be retained by political guile, and since 
his lordship seems to entertain an historical 
frame of mind, I would refer him to a land of 
his own clime, whose shores are laved by the 
waters of the same seas, which through the 
pursuance of just such an attitude of mind, as 
was evinced in the Lords’ debate, was lost to 
‘their country by the purblind policy of 
-jeundiced politicians, and further he may re- 
collect that this very same policy is culminated 


it the imprisoning of those very men, whom the 
Cabinet later on were to invite to London to 
settle the terms of peace. 

Ever since the Commission heralded by the 
Viceroy's statement was announced, we have 
been accorded a series of distorted arguments 


interspersed by fiilmination and cajolery, ‘The 


Premier in his speech prophesied an era of 
darkness. for India should she be so ill-advised 
as to resist tlie decision of Parliament, and then 
we were asked to suspend judgment until te 
full exposition of the case by the Secretary of 
State for India in the House of Lords. A 
breathless wait followed. The climax, how- 
ever, has proved us disappointing a hoax as 


was the rest. But neither by the menace of 


their threats nor by the hlandishment of their 
honeyed words can they lime us into any con- 


currence, AIL kinds. of iniquitous indictments: 


have been made against India 
tons cast to discredit hèr leaders aml statesmen 
and all this in order to defend the exclizsion. 
of Indians from the Commission, Neverthe- 


, And inputa- 


+ 
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* less, when it came to securing representation 


for six hundred and odd members of Parlia- 
ment so as to placate the various partie 
extant Lord Birkenhead had to collect two 
peers, a brace of Tories and a couple of 
Labonrites from; the Commons and a Liberal 
in the person of Sir John Simon as an adjunct 
to temper the fine balance. And yet we are 
blandly told that the greatest difficulty to the 
inclusion of Indians arose out of the numerous 
parties and. various minorities whose interest 
it was their sacred duty to safeguard, and that 
in order to secure them an adequate represen- 
tation the increment would be such, as would 
make the Commission unwieldy ! 


Texper Squicitupe ror DEPRESSED CLASSES, 


Lord Birkenhead's tender solicitude for the 
depressed classes is- most touching. How 
heavily the calls and duties of office must rest 
on his sentient conscience, he alone must know. 
But we who have гені his stirring plea on 
behalf of the untouchables of India also know 
that when it suits them, Government are able 
to find ‘an Indian fully to represent the vast 
territories and multitude of peoples of Indià. 
For iustance when the delegate is annually 
selected to. represent India on the League of 
Nations, the tntouchables are neither consulted 
nor considered. No more are their preferences 
ascertained regarding the Imperial Conferences 
which recur so regularly. On such occasions 
Lord Birkenhcead's ontraged sensibilities are 
inarticulate, as the proverbially dtmb 
millios. and apparently it has never sò 
far occutred to him to invite a member of 
that clnss, "the mal India" zs he terms it, to 
represent their country. His lordship has gone 
into hysterics over the tragic lot of the depress- 
& classes, but the process of reasoning by 
which һе аб Ез to help tle untouchable 
tlrongh the entire exclusion of Indians: ts 
levenüd comprehension. Besides, when the 
conunittee of the Central Legislature, to which 
this. scheme subscribes, is to be formed, I 
should like to know by what manner of means 
this self-appointed champion of the depressed 
Classes proposes to secure their representation. 
For surely even a Secretary of State should 
know that the high standard of the prevailing 
franchise in India debars them from any voice 
in the Central Legislature. 
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A Horgrgsstv WEAK Case. 


Haviug thus exhausted one plea im dis- 
paragement of the inclusion of Indians in. the 
Commission, his lordship shifts his ground and 
proceeds to picture for us the confusion that 
would result, were such a suggestion accepted. 
“Imagine Parliament being assisted by ч dis- 
closure of dissenting views of this kind,” says 
he. I fear his lordship’s imagination ts al- 
together too spirited to be wholesonic, though 
it may sound plansible in the ears of the British: 
public for whose consumption it was doubtless 
intended. To impute that there is such а 
wnuseum of communities and interests im India 
that it would be impossible to find a few re- 
presentative Indians whose views would not 
be so diverse as to preclude. them from arriving: 
at a common (lécision, is grotesque. Besides, 
does his londship apprehend that this conflict 
which he secks to avoid at the initia] and 
formative stuge—if his contention be correct — 
must arise at a later stage when the committee 
from India are to sit vis-a-vis the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee? That even a lawyer of 
Lord Birkenhead's established reputation should. 
be so hard put to it that lie has perforce to apply. 
such futile, decrepit arguments: to sustam his 
position only helps to reveal the downright 
weakness of his case. 


“UNBIASSED JUDGMENT.” 


We are told that a Commission consisting 
of men of such high calibre as have been 
certified by. Lord Birkenhead will command 
the confidence of all sections. of the British 
Parliament (whether it is likely to: commanil 
the confidence of any section of the Indian 
publie docs not evidently concern him) that 
their impartiality and ability is bevond doubt; 
that they will judge and report according to 
standards known to: Parliament, and that the 
report which they will:submit will be such as 
“Parliament wil] be in à position to under 
stand." Does Lord Birkenhead seriously wish: 
to convey that Parliament would be incapable 
of appreciating a report from any other source 
hut that of its own members? And finally 
we are told that their recommendations will 
be regarded by Parliament instinc- 
tively its own. Nevertheless, it has been 
suggested that u committee of the Central 
Legislature, when they meet the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, will have the opportunity 
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of "developing апу criticism and objections 
they may feel to the report" and that thereby 
they are likely fo over-ride and substantially 
modify the: recommendations of such à com- 
inissinn. Tf perchatice the function assigned 
tu the Indian committee succeeds, then 
Parliament wonld indeed have acted against 
ifs own justinets, for it would have. abrogated 
recommendations, which according to Lord 
Irwin, “it muist recognise us ‘instinctively its 
"own," Moreover, it has been declared by the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State and further 


‘affirmed by the Premier and Lord. Reading 


that Indians would be incapable of pronouncing 
an unbinssed judgment im the framing of a 
constitiition for them own comitry, as they 
would be carried away by a priori reasoning, 
and the ex-Viceroy, drawing from ‘his: past 
experience, further averred that it would be 
Jifüeult to find ап Indian who “Had mot 
Blready’ committed hinself to some definite 
views, whereas “the selection made is of 
gentlemen who have had no special experience 
ОЁ Indian" OF course, I adinit that it would 
be а task dimownting almost to the inconceiv- 
able to find at eligible Indian of suck rare 
Qualifications ani néver, certainly, would it 
be possible to tmearth one quite so suitably 
equipped irom among the members of the 
Legislatures, albeit such considerations did not 
prevent Michael Collins along with Arthur 
Griffiths and others from being invited to settle 
in conjuction with the members of the British 
Cabinet the constitution of what is today known 
ма the Irish Free State. And not even Lord 
Réading can claim. for them thos тше 
‘altrihutes, on the absence of which he founds 
Lis justification for denving Indian participa- 
non in the framing of a constitution for their 
Motherland.. 


'A DaxsckEROUS. PRECEDESNT.' 


Lord Birkenhead's inferences are so. closely 
allied to hiv preferences, that even while 
speaking s» a constitutional lawyer he has no 
doubt whatever that the framers of the original 
Act, when they spoke of a Commission, con- 
tetnplated « parliamentary commission. Surely, 
Lon! Birkenhead has not forgotten. that 
elementary canon of construction tliat a statute 
te governed bv its words anil its words alone, 
ond though it is admitted that “they did not 
60 state in the terms," Lord Birkenhead 
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drawing npon that imagination of his, to which 
I have already referred above, maintains that 
"they did not so state it, because they thought 
it so obvious’ Apart from its illegality this 
is a dangerous precedent to create. If in 
future statutory Acts are to be interpreted not 
according to the sense of the words therein, 
but hy vague surmises as to what was pre- 
sumably in the minds. of its authors, it would 
Iw importing a possibility such as would permit 
of every existing statute in the realm being 
travesticd, Aim) as a constitutional lawyer, 
Lord Birkenhead should be the first to realise 
the folly of inking his stand on such pre- 
mises, 


REAL REASON FOR EXCLUSTION OF INDIANS: 

Having unarmed wus, we are asked whether 
we should like the British army tọ be with- 
drawn. Having debarred us from any part 
m the navy we are askol whether we would 
hike the protection of the navy to be with- 


drawn. Having after а strnggle of fifty years: 


allowed us a third share in the civil Service, 
we are asked whether we should like the 
civil servants to he. withdrawn. As Lord 
Birkenhead is so anxious to know our desires, 
we may mention that we would like the 
месгешгу of State and the India Office dis- 
handed and it would be highly appreciated, 


were the irremovüble executive to be with-- 


drawn and replaced by elected representatives 
responsible to the Legislatures. The absurdity 
of such an argument confounds itself. Lord 


Birkenhead has fitfullv forgotten having penned 


the foreword to it, that the Sandhurst Commit 
we's report dated the gth November, 1936 


remained on the shelf until end of March, 1928, 


Our difficult is not that we want to retain them, 
hut how to remove them, even gradually. [I tuki 
this opportunity ta expres my gratitude for thi 
recent generons announcement re the Indian 
navy, whereby a vacancy had been allotted to 
one Indian boy), We watit to Indianise onr 


services and we want to know Whether instead 


of the main question, which on his own ade 
mission: hie seems to have mule a habit of 
putting to all those Indians “who are at all 
critical of their (the- Government's) attitude, 
he asked them if they wished for rapid 
Indisnisation, But we are not taken into his 


lordship's confidence with regurid to this matter. 


The real reason why Indians ate excluded 
and this parliamentary Commission is ‘decided 


х 


SOME CANDID COMMENTS ON THE SIMON COMMISSION 


upon is to be gleaned from those few sentences 
of p long speech auswering the question as 
to what guarantee there is that these seven 
men wil bc onanimous: Lord Birkenhead 
proceeds низ: "ате тау пої be a unanimous 
report tow, but at any rate we shall have a 
report which proceeds npon the same general 
pomt of view and principle.” This jury, 
advisors or rapportetirs as they have been 
described at different times a& it suited the 
occasion or the person, have at least a general 
point of view and principle notwithstanding 
their “admitted integrity and) independence." 


It i$ a pity that the Secretary of State for 
India did not further dilate upon what was 
that general peint of view and principle of 
these gentlemen, which have been such m 
dctérmining factor im the decision of His 
Majesty's Government. But the British news 
papers have fully explained the imwardness 
and true meaning of it. It is that they have 
to see that British domination is maintained 
and continued. I wonder whether this: will 
come or fall within the formula of ao prion 
ressoning of coloured judgment. But it is 
certainly a task for ‘God's Englishmen,’ 





SOME CANDID COMMENTS ON THE 
SIMON COMMISSION.* 


By Coroner Josiad WEDGWOOD, M.F, 


This Conitission business is, I fear, a good 
deal worst than even you expected, T am 
such au incorrigible optimist that I always 
expect my countrymen to dy the right thing; 
it scents impossible that Birkenhead and Co. 
can be mdileraty, decent and sensible in private 
and so deadly und stapul in publié What 
response did ther expect from Тайния зн 
bive, for eight years, hoped so much from i 
Commission? The bitter disappointment seems 
to me to make reconciliatio. impossible in our 
hfe-time, Never shall you and 1 sit together 
tying to shape the frame-work for the new 
cunimomwealth and to bring peace and friend- 
ship between two free peoples. For it is not 
ue Party in England that has done this 
thing: it is all Parties; and our work has 
all] to hegin again, from a basis of complete 
distrust. | 
— Oig miat just shrog one's shoulders and 
gon with the work of educatien,—voir to 
teach the Hindits to mike themselves respected, 
and T te tenth the virtues af trust and. liberty. 
"The prospect i& a little grnn by contrast witi 
what we hoped, but history is full of prece- 





*A letter aldressed to-Lala Lajpat Rai, M.L.A, 


dents. 3 remembc: that during the South 
Afmean war 3 Hoer rode in of commando to 
sec his family im Ermelo, only to find the 
town destroyed and his family deported, (“Het 
із nook nix’ he said as he gared round at 
Hie empty houses sturing roofless to the sky. 
"A little thime fike this doesn't matter," and 
he tumed his hors and rode hack to the 
cemmanilo, | 

I am essuminmg ihat the Comntission will 
be boycotted, that the Assembly will refuse 
to vole the rmóneyv, and that ihe varons 
Councils, wherever possible, will tefüse to set 
up. the  constitativé — committees. That ds 
probably the best thing, for we shall never 
pet on wuuless vou are respected.. Petitioning 
for little scraps of liberty is a dirty business 
and there has been too much of it You les 
your self-respect, and you oniy get despised 
| was always against non-co-operation as: vou 
know, and Eam s still. Take what share in 
governing India you can; тше every power 
and every opportunity offered by the Govern- 
ment of India Act. That-is not. "сталуйад"* 
but worth-while fighting, and, 


of **Mother India." But this Commission does. 


| worthwhile fighting, and, incidentally, 
inay help to wipe out some of these curses. 


m 
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not require your help. There is nò nezi to 
‘Stand in the witness box and be cross-examined 
hw persons o£ no great importunce who have 


not before shown any interest in your views 


or fceiings. They can easily get the case 
up from the evidence and reports laid before 
the Muddiman Committee, Officials can supply 
all the facts; and are likely to. do with more 
partiality, not less, if tle victims are dumh. 
tir, if they like, they can read the newspapers. 
“Open, (or empty) minds’ can easily get food, 
and they as easily forget it. 

In the Punjab I presume that the Mussal- 
mans and Sikhs will not boycott and that 
the consultative committe: will be set np 
without vou, I can imagine that the prospect 
fills some of your friends with terror, — Hindus 
and the Arva Samaj wili be maligued, tradnced, 
betrayed, and all the rest of it, They make 
me tired,—and what does: it matter? ATL the 
Seven Commissioners are very decent English 
gentlemen. "The blackguarding of one Indian 
‘by another is likely to have the effect of 
turning them against the blackguarder, nor 
was Sir John Simon born yesterday. If you 
gave evidence, your ‘auti-Mohammedan bias’ 
would have been long before whispered into 
their ears; and when Sir Mohammad Shafi 
gives evidence his ‘anti-Hindu bias' will be 
whispered just the same. It is, what the 
officials say that will matter; and even that 
will not matter much, 

. Бог vou must be conscions that this is an 
Advisory and by mno meats an Executive 
Commission; and the advice has to percolate 
through so many sieves before some far distant 
Parliament is shown a draft Bill on India. 
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First the Government of India; then the India  . 


Office here; then a Joint Committee of Lords 
and Commons, overwhelmingly Tory; then a 
future Cabinet; then a future Parlioment— 
he that time what has to be in the Bill will 
certainly not depend on evidence given by 
you or anybody in 1928. IT cannot see a 
Labour Government finding time to press 
through a Bill that India does not want; that 
they shoul find iu the report x good reason 
for avoiding the thorny subject altogether is 
much more likely, You are not so accustomed 
to. Royal Commissions im India as we are in 
this country; they ars known lere as a cuti- 
venient way of shelving inconvenient questions 
indefinitely. 

I have been asked what Sir Јаһиа Sinion'& 
views are om Communal Representation, [ do. 
not know, but you may do him the justice 
to believe that no evidence by interested parties: 
will have any effect upon his intelligence. I 
have heard him speak eloquently for Propor- 
tional Représentation, but only because it -gave 
all points of view fair representation ;—and in 
any case constituencies. in India are too large 
already. It is said here, I know not with 
what justice, that the Viceroy. is not enthustas- 
tic abont this Commission and. indeed, T 
cannot imagine anyone who wanted to make 
the two races freindly, being implicated. 
Anyway, my dear friend, you and yours may 
be sure that many here still understand you, 
still sympathise to the full in your disappoint- 
ment, still share your views and hopes, and 
still have the courage necessary to put the 
cause before political carcer, We confidently 
expect the the same courage in you, 


THE SEVEN "GOD'S ENGLISHMEN" ON THE SIMMON COMMISSION 
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THE SEVEN "GOD'S ENGLISHMEN" ON THE 


SIMON COMMISSION 


: LABOUR AND 


INDIA'S RIGHTS. 


By MR. H-N. BRAILSFORD. 


God's Seven Englishmen have been appoint- 
ed. They will draft.a constitution for. India, 
and nothing that any of us, who ure merely 
secular amd uninspired Englishmen, may say or 
think can now affect the course of destiny. 1 
confess that my first impulse on reading Mr. 
Baldwin's quotation from Milton was to laugh 
at its arrogance, The Puritans had the sincere 
belief that (hey were tools in the hanla cf .a 
Creator, who continned to intervene in the daily 
course of history ; It made for miodesty and a 
grave seriousness. I doubt whether Lord 
Birkenhead. and Lord Winterton liave this 
belief: they lack the humility that should go 
with it. But om second thoughts I came. to 
understand why Mr. Baldwin had referred to 
the hand of Providence in the choice of this 
Commission.. Rarely has our destiny seemed 60 
work so visibly and with a grip so imperious. 
The events of last week have settled the rela- 

tions of our country with India for years to 
come. We have clothed ourselves, deliberately, 
consciously, im ilie eyes of the Indian people, in 
our rights as conquerors, Ме һауе Попе И, 
moreover, as 2» unanimous nation, The Labour 


party, under Mr, MacDonah!'s guidance, has. 


token its stand against the Indian people as an 
Imperialist party, and the consequences of its 
action will pursue tis. This is destiny, but 
destiny, as usual, is character, 


‘The Minority View. 


This is a hard saving: I am one of à small 
minority- within the party, and T realize that 
this is an opinion which T must justify by quiet 
argument. [will state the case of the majority 
as fairly as ] can, The point at issue seems at 
first sight n small one of procedure: — Should 
the Commission which is to report to Parliament 
on the Indian constitution be a purely Parlia- 
mentary Commission? Lord Birkenhead and 
Mr. MacDonald, after consultation, agreed that 


it should be drawn solely from the two Houses 


+ 


of the British Parliament, and should include 
no Indian members. (Note, hy the way, that 
a Parliamentary Commission might still have 
included Indians, Lord Sinha; who woul have 
been a good choice, isa peer, and it would liave 
heen easy to satisfy formalities by raising two 
othér Indians te thc samo runk;) There were 
two reasons for this decision on which the chief 


Speakers have dhwelt in almost indentical words : 


(2) It is said that Parlinment cannot divest 
itself of its responsibility for determining India’s 
future. Therefore, it is argtied, the Commission 
Which advises ft and reports to it must he com 
posed of: its: own members: 

(2) It is argued that Indian opinion ja xo 
sharply divided, amd] includes minorilv views: so 
numerous and distinct, that if Indians were to 
be fairly represented on the Commission: it would 
have to be of an wiwieldy size, and would never 
reach à tnanmions report. 

This, then, was the British view, the: view 
of Government and Opposition alike, Labour 
spokesmen have complained that the Governi- 
ment reached it without consniting Indian 
opinion, I think the Labour party stands. 
exposed bo the same criticism, P will deal iater 
with the mitigations of this decision which the 
Government itself offered, and with the com: 
promise: which the Labour party ofterwurds: 
proposed, 

The arguments advanced. for this decision 
are, i} stems to me, more important than the 
decision itself. They define the Imperialist 
attitude. The first argument cloaks à confusion, 
of thought which an alert Opposition should 
have exposed. Tt is rightly said that Parliament 
cannot divest itself of its ultimate responsibility, 
But «does it follow that the Commission whiclt 
advises it must be exchisivelv or even mainly: 
Parliamentary and Rritish? The principle 
invoked ie a commonplace which no one emu 
dispute. Even if we were to recognize India’s 
absolute independence, and to sanction der. 
quitting the Empire, the decision must formally. 
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And constitutionally be taken by Parliament. 
For that matter, if India were conquered by an 
enemy after a disastrous war, only Parliament 
could cede the territory, Or, again, if we 
decided to bow voluntarily to India's wish, and 
to let her go’ and arrange her future as she 
pleased, once more Parliament would have to 
‘make und record the decision. There is no 
controversial issue Tere, 


No RiGur TO DicraTE. 


What is controversial is a moral, not a fori! 
matter. How far does India's will (if she has 
s general will) count with us, and with Parlin- 
ment, in deciding her future? In plain words, 
do we recognize for India any right of seli- 
determination? That isswe, it stems to ime, 
we have evaded, by confusing it with the formal 
and legal responsibility of Parliament. Let us 
at least strive to think clearly abont this all- 
important issue of self-determination. Personal- 
ly, I think the doctrine has often been. stated 
Wery tashly, alike by President Wilson, by the 
Russians, and by our own and other Socialist 
parties. No nation cam have am absolute right 
to take decisions without rezard to the common 
good of the whole human family, or even with- 
out regard to tlie interests of another nation, or 
Empire, with which it has been associated. But 
equalls no Empire has the right to dictate But 
it was exactly this right to dictate which Lord 
Birkenhead claimed, when he described us us 
the trustee who must decide how far his ward 
Is to be trusted witli any measure of self-govern- 
ment. The Socialist answer should have rung 
out, sharp and clear, to that challenge. We are 
not disinterested trustees, We took India for 
purposes of trade. The most imperious con- 
siderations of power, prestige and material 
interest influence ts to retzin it and to prolonge 
ойт direct rules When we claim to be God's 
Englishmen, we assume that we are superior 
to these motives of self-interest. No "jurv* (a8 
Lord Birkenhead called it) of average Engtish- 
men can judge this matter impartially. ‘That is 
the basis of the case for giving at least equal 
status and weight to an Indian report which 
embodies India’s will. 

We may dismiss briefly the argument that 
the formal, or even the moral, responsibility of 
Parliament forbade in extra-Parliamentary 
Commission, Parliament is always responsible. 
Does that preclude it from calling in extra- 
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Parliamentary advice? It is responsible for the 'a 


British coal-mines. But it did not lessen its 
own ultimate responsibility when it appointed 
the Samuel Commission (which included по. 
members of Parliament) to report to it. Its 
responsibility will come inte play when it has: 
to. pass a new Government of India Act. It 
can keep that responsibility intuct whomever it 
may invite Lo advise it or report to it... Here 
again tho Opposition sttecembed to à eonfisiott. 


PERFKETUATING Divistox, 


The second of the two decisive arguments; 
which Mr. MacDonald developed with as much 
unction as Lori Birkenhead, is no less _Imperin 
istic. (Certainly there are divisions in India. 
Whether in this connection they are-sonumerous 
amd important as the two lenders urged is 
another matter. TI should have thought that 
from опе reasonahle Hindu, one moderate 
Muslim, and one Indian sympathetic ‘to the 
workers amd the depressed classes a fair repre- 
sentation could have been obtuined, By 
stressing these divisions we enconrage and per- 
petuate them. While we stand inviting every 
minority to come to tis with its case against the 
majority, we delay and früstrate ihe formatiott 
of a nation. That, if we desire to prolong our. 
own direct rle, is the obvious strategy. Con- 
sciotisly or mmconsciously, Mr. MacDonald, like 
Lord Birkenhead, by treating these divisions as 
the central fact of the Indian situation, wits 
helping these who would ‘divide to conquer." 
Cnr duty, as Socialists, is rather to discover the 
common Indian view, amd to plead with our 
countrymen to face it and respect it, even when 
it is opposed to our own cruder interests ancl 
ovr racial pride, 

Under the infiuence of these two arguments, - 
both governing parties rejected the idea of 
appainting a Commission composed: jointly: af 
Englishmen and Indians, The Goverment hus, 
however, devised д machinery by which Indians 
may present their own. draft of a constitution 
to the Commission, nnd afterwards, hefore a 


Parl iamentary committee at Westminster, 
criticize the Commission's report: Tt is easy po 


understand why Indians- rejected this plan, 
The *jury' remains exclitsivelv English. Indians 
May give evidence ; they may offer sugrestions 
and criticisms. Bitt the report—the only report 
which will go to Parliament—will he an English 
report. The draft df p constitution, and. the- 
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— only draft which wil be laid officially before 


Parliament, will he au English draft. Mr. 
Baldwin begged Indinis to believe thit this pro- 
cedure places them in no positian of "inferiority.' 

There Mr. Baktwin deceived himself. If onis 
one report, anid that the report of God's Seven 
Englishmen, goes. to Parliament, it-is dishonest 
to profess that India has equal rights, 


Tus Berri ‘Jury.’ 


The Labour party knew and saw this clearly. 
It devised a compromise which in this one vital 
mutter differed from the Governmeat's pro- 
posals. “The essential point in this compromise 
was the provision “that the report of both’ Com- 
missions (ie. the British and the Indian) should 
im due course be presented to the joint committee 
af tlie two Houses of Parliament! On this con- 
ditan the party was prepared to support the 
Government and to permit Messrs. Walsh and 
Attlee to serve. Mr. MacDonald did, indeed, 
in rather tepid language, pur forward this prò- 
posal, not ns a condition, but as a sumgestion. 
He knew before he spoke that it has been 
rejected. For on the previous day Lord Birken- 
head had said: “We must take no step which 
would lead to the risk that we should have two 
reports proceeding from | two. Commissions." 
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The Labour party made no attempt to use its 


powerful strategical position to insist on this. 


vital condition, Stripped of this condition, the 
Government's proposals feave the Hritish ‘jury’ 
апргетпе.. | 
that she may present to Parliament a сопе 
Hon which Parliament might amend or reject. 


Not a vestige of self-determination do we recog 


tize, 
In this matter of immense moment, the 
Labour party, it seems to tme, under Mr. 


MacDonald's guidance, has become the com- 
placent partner «with the Tory party in a policy 
af imperialism; it has betrayed its Socialist 
principles and forfeited its claim to the con- 
fidence of the Indian people, We have accepted. 
solidurity, in the face of passionate protests from 


India, with Capitalist parties. We shall be 
under the conventions of continuity 


bound, 
which we have recognized, by this report of 
the English ‘jury,’ and our task in office will 
be to impose it on a nation which has neither 
shared framing it nor enjoyed the right to 
present its alternative at Westminster. Our 
prospects of guiding India to a friendly and 
peaceful solution are immeasurably less because 
we have acted in this unworthy manner. Not 
India only, but all, Asia, will see in us, and 
justly see, a party committed to Imperialism. 


THE STATUTORY COMISSION ON INDIAN REFORMS. 


By Mn. BrRNaRD HovGHTON, 1.c.8. (Retired). 


So far of words go, the present crisis it 
India results directly from that phrase in the 
India Act of roig, Uthe time nnd manner óf 
cach advance can be determined oniy by- Partis- 
ment." The intent of the whole. preamble, 
(drafted, it is said, hy the late. Lord Curzonj is 
indeed quite definite. If it is accepted, there 
is an end to all equality of Indians, to their 
settling on equal terms the. provisions. of the 
new Constitution or of any other Constitution 
until: that dim, distant uml everreceding. day 
when Tnilia shall have “responsible govern- 


ment," Ifitis accepted, Indians have no claim 
to sit on tlie Royal Commission, Parliament 
being the judge, the Commission is quite 
naturally composed) of members of that body- 
. But does India uecept this | 
Hitherto, deceived by the cloud of pions ае 
tiles which form the stock-in-trade of British 
statesmen, Indians have believed that the latter 
would be better than their word. In spite of 
the sinister wording of this preamble they hoped. 
that the professions. of high ideals sò often 
repeated wonld be translated into deeds. Alas! 


India ie not even so far an equal. 


è 
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for any stich dream! Indians now find these 
sounding plirases to be but the sugared coating 
af the pill, and the pill is very bitter, 

A little consideration will make clear the 
vanity of these hopes, The essence of Imperia- 
lism, it cannot too often be repeated, is dominta- 
tion by finance capital. At the present day 
finance capital is before everything concerned 
in finding ficlds for investment abroad under the 
aegis of its own Government. Then only does 
it obtum the privileged position essential for 
monopolies and high: profits: Already in тото 
that was the key to world politics, but it 1s even 
imer now than then. What was the: position 
im toto?) Germany was in the dust, her colonics 
at the tery of Britain (which promptly 
absorbed them), whilst America was not coti- 
sidered a serious rival, In the interval much 
water has flowel down the Thames. The 
United States, with startling suddenness, have 
stepped forward met only as the premier Power 
of the world hut as an imperialist Power. With 
a gigantic army and feet it has begun to export 
capital їп large quantities and to clash with 
“British interests." Both Germany and France 
are industria] rivals, wud, most serious of all, 
many colonies and other nations, once profitable 
markets for British goods, have tow developed 
factory systems of their own. Burdened with 
war debt, Britain has become definitely 
decadent, 

Al the more feverishlv, therefore, does the 
British ruling class clutch. in its prip the terri- 
tories it already owns. Here alone it occupies 
a privileged position ; here alone may prent 
people yet be won in a sally changed world. In 
Kenya, Egypt, (for Eeypt, ‘independence’ 
notwithstanding, is w vassal country), Palestine, 
Iraq, China and elsewhere it fizhts: fiercely to 
retain its sceptre. In the stmggle in China it 
has already spent more than three millions, ‘To 
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hold Iraq upwards cof three Inmdred millions. 
have been poured forth. Whilst thus striving 
feverishly to keep control of other lands, is it 


reasonable, is it even sane to  itiagine 
that it will voluntarily release its hold: 
over the millions of India, India, the 


very apple of the eye of the imperial system ? 
Certain it is that the British rulers hove no such 
intention. It spite of the display of fireworks 
with which the Montagu Constitution was 
launched, Hint was pretty obvious in 1019. "Ihe 
subsequent events have fortified ten-fold this 
resolve. With their backs against the wall, 
the great bankers and industrialists mean to 
contest to the last ditch every assanlt on their 
supremacy, in India ог elsewhere. Every 
reservation, every word of caution ii the pre 
amble of 191g is now underscored, These men 
sit enthroned on gold, on the golden profits 
flowing from the subjection of India, Under 
no citcumstatice will they voluntarily abdicate, 
Tf, however, India is united, Hf she is resointe 
and iniflinching in the fght for freedom, the 
Britisli roling class, Hike those in other conntries, 
may. find it expedient to yield, at least in part. 
But it will yield on grounds of expediency only, 
“Better half a loaf than no bread," Tt yields 
only to pressure, Events im the past few years 
have given little promise that India could 
exert such pressure. Not. otily has she Беса 
distracted by insane religious quarrels, but her 
leaders have fawned and cringed, hoping for 
doles. From these follies the appointment of 


‘the all-white Commission has roused them. 


They begin to wnderstand the validity behind 
the fine phrases of their masters. The futility 
ad recent tactics has become manifest, Henge. 
forth we may hope that even the Moderates will 
follow amore manly if a harder path—the path 
oi the struggle for power, "That way only does 
freedom lie. 
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THE INDIAN STATES COMMITTEE: A STUDY. 


By ''Porrricus." 


The Simon Commission has thrown into 
obscurity the Butler Conmmittee, bat the latter 
is ne jess important and deals with issues no 
less vital to the interests, progress and pros- 
perity of the whole of India, Though the 
constitution of the latter body has not been 
subjected te such severe denunciation and 
vociferous vituperation as have centred round 
the unlucky Commission, it should not be 
regurded as perfect. Шш the first place, a 
committee of three does not strike one as very 
impressive or dignified, Larger membership 
would at once touch the imagination, enhance 
its utility by giving freer scope to a division 
of labour and be in conformity with tie 
worldly notion that there is more of accunmiat- 
ei wisdom in half a dozen heads than in a 
smaller number. A second and more serious 
Criticism that- has been and can legitimately 
be levelled against it is its exclusion of the 
‘Indian element, as in the Simon Commission. 
Une would have expected that a body with 
functions so delicate and comprehensive in 
patere as the Indian States Committee would 
consist of persons representative of the 
numerous interests at stake, so es particularly 
to minimise the chances of subsequent dis- 
agreement. Those who read even cursorily 
the terms of reference to the Committee have 
their attention arrested by the fact that the 
prime party concerned is the Indian states 
and per’ se a gentleman with first-hand 
experience and knowledge of states either as 
ruler or administrator, as Prince or minister, 
would have been not merely a. valuable acquisi- 
tion but almost an indispensable element, И 
may on the other hand be contended that the 
duty of such a hody does not lie so much 
wr collecting additional nmtcrial such as would 
enable them to come to correct conclusions or 
in listening to the advocacy of members of the 
fraternity to obtain fresh light on the various 
problems that confront them, as in pronounc- 
ing opinions and tendcring advice on the matter 
that is placed at their disposal. So far as the 
states are concerned they have laid all their 


cards on the table, and have ample confidence: 


in Sir Harcourt Butler, the Hon, Sydney Peel 
ànd Mr, W. S. Holdsworth. But, there is 
also another, and a by no means ‘negligible, 
party whose imerests come within the 
of this Committee, a party, too, whose right 
of opinion and criticism cannot be denied, It 
would perhaps have been more desirable had 
the Secretary of State chosen to nominste an 
eminent Indian from British India whose 
presence wonld at least lessen the risk of the 
findings of the Committee being at once 
impugned. The states themselves would have 
welcomed such an appointment as they are 
fully aware of the advantages of co-operation 
between British and Indian India whose 
interests are really commoy and not divergent, 
Such a step, however, was probably rendered 
impossible in the face of the exclusion of 
Indians from the Simon Commission in spite 
of persistent agitation, At all events that is 
defect which, sad as it may be, is not so 
serious as to vitiate the findings of the three 
wise and learned gentlemen. 

The task of Sir Harcourt Butler and his 
two colleagues is grave, and the held to be 
explored very large. Apart from the fact that 
tlie questions arising are as varied as they are- 
unique, as urgent as they are baffing, as іп» 
consistent as they are apparently irreconcilable, 
there is the additional circumstance that the 
material which they have to probe into is. 
wide in range and technical in detail, The 
Indian states—to whose affairs the gentlemen 
are called upon to give their best attention— 
are six hundred in number; have sizes varying 
from óver 82,000 square miles such a Hydera- 
lud and Kashmir to а territory covered by 
hardly twenty square miles such as Lawa 
(Rajputana). “Their educational condition re 
presents extremes of regrettable backwardness 
and of «a commendable advancement (like 
Travancore, for instance, which pethaps is 
ahead of the most literate province of British 
Tndia). In pomt of population and revenue 
also there are considerable differences. | 

A mere mention of these facts would, 

however, constitute a gross nnderstatement of 
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the position, which has been rendered thorny 
by the complexitie, uncertainties and contra- 
dictons of the policy: which has been pursued 
from time to time by the officials of the 
Cevernment of India towards the various Indian 
states in their internal affairs and external rele- 
tions. The history of the question of the 
sovereignty of the Indian states may be said 
to have assumed prominence from. 1723 when 
the first treaty was entered into by the East 
India Company with an India state, viz., the 
‘Treaty of Anjengo with the Raja of ‘Travancore, 
which declared, amidst other things, that the 
Government of the Raja would be in league 
and united in good friendship with them. And 
during the two centuries that have «elapsed 
‘since then 3 mass of political practice, prece- 
dent and theory, almost labyrinthine im intri- 
wacy- and puzzling in inconsistency, bas grown 
mp in the archives of the Political department 
of the Government of India, the last document 
of importance being the famous letter by Lord 
Reading to His Exalted Highness the Nizam at 
Hyderabad. The mature. of the powers, 
privileges and responsibilities of the East India 
Company had itself wndergone-a steady change 
correspondingly affecting the policy governing 
the relations between the indigenous rulers and 
the foreign power-seckers, And on the inter- 
pretation òf that policy itself opinions have 
grossly nnd almost grotesquely differed, The 
chief. difficnlties which beset the path of à 
student of this subject have been mentioned by 


Lord Olivier. First is the vagüeness of the 
term Indian state, which brings under one 
category a füllpowered treaty-state, — like 


Hyderabad or Gwalior, and a chief holding a 
fiel under я grant from ihe paramount Power 
and the lord of a petty estate m  Katlnawar. 
"Though it is, as he says, ünpossible to find 
anything like common ground between the 
Chief of, Ichalkaranji or the Nawab of 
Banganapalle and the Nizam of Hyderahad or 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, the rülers are, aceord- 
ing to popular notions and the general practice 
af the Political department, members of the 
same les and stand fn very nearlv the same 
relation to the Government of India. Bit the 
very noteworthy fact has to be borne iu mind 
that the relationship of no one state with the 
Government is like that of another, though ‘a 
broad differentiation based on similarity of 
histories! circumstances may be traced by which 


it would be found that the princes and chiefs 


not be viewed as constitutional 
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fall into three distinct classifications—" those 
whose treaties entitle them to full and shsolute 


sovereignty within their states, those who, | 


though treaty states, enjoy criminal and civil 
jurisdiction and legislative powers only under 
supervision, and those whose rights are based 
on grants and sanads’. The second and no less 
insuperable difficulty, 1s the absence of any 
regular sources of information. "The political 
law of India is not governed solely by trenties 
or by agreements but by a complex code which 
is the accumulation of practice in the Politi- 
cal department. It is too delicate to codify 
atid too complex to he analysed and it is diiti- 
cult to characterise its nature as law, in the 
language of political science. Strictly, it can- 
law in. the 
Austinian sense, nor as part of international 
law, ‘Tupper, indeed, holds that the ‘practioe 
of the Political department is positive law, as 
it can be enforced by the paramount Power’. 
No Indian state with full internal autonomi, 
‘would accept this view or even concede the 
right of the Government to enforce its. potitical 
practice, thongh on the basis of superior force: 
the states have often to yield to the dictates of 
Simla," Nor is. there any show of agreement 
on the agency that con be spoken of as the 
‘paramount Power’. These are facts which, 
even according to, the eminent ex-Secretary of 
State for India, make comprehensive and 
authoritative study, except by one who has 
eecupied responsible positions in the Political. 
department, absolutely impossible. Ti the 
Comimittee’s labours will at least throw light 
upon such ohscuritv, they will not have beet 


in vain. 
II. + 
While the terms. of reference. and the 
personnel of the committee. lenve, generally 


speaking, mot much ta һе desired, Шеге ів 
indeed onc feature connected with it which 
must he regarded us unsatisfactory. The three 
members ure asked to finish their task in three. 
months. It is not сон for one to realise 
the utter inadequacy of this period for the 
committee to grapple even with the many ordi- 
nary problems that crop tp almost daily in the 
routine of political and administrative life. How 
much more insufficient, then, ia it for them to 
tackle the momentous and contentious questions 
that have remained unsolved for nearly two 
centuries, whose complexity is but aggravated 
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by every passing day, amd om whose correct 
and satisfactory solution, it cam be remarked 
without exaggeration, depend the integrity, 
gafety and prosperity of two empires—the 
British and the Indian! The public are not 
aware of the material that is placed before the 
body, or of the procedure that is to be adopted 
for obtaining it. It is to be honed the com- 
mittee will not be satisied with visiting a few 
States like Patiala and Bikaner or holding 
discussions with the members of the Chamber 
of Princes in their mdividual or collective 
capacities. It is cgually to be hoped that ihe 
members will tot concentrate their attention on 
or confine it to the: political secretariat. of the 
Government of India. Even if they take into 
minute consideration. all the references that 
have been from time to time made to thot 
august institution, which may in turm be now 
passed on to them, it would seem that but. a 
tithe of the work lms been done. If, however, 
either over and above this; or ^n itself, they 
choose to spend some time in ransacking the 
old records that have been diligently preserved 
by the hardworking clerk, albeit the moth and 
the worm may not recognise that frail human 
being's toil as does the researcher, historian, 
anripuarian, politician, administrator or stütes- 
man, they wil have done a lot of good; But 
it is of the greatest dmportance that -Sir 
Harcourt Butler amid his colleagues should sec 
things fer themselves, unaffected. by ‘the 
minutes, many or few, long or short, that may 
have been prepared by the Government officials 
for their constimption—for wha dates to assert 
that they are not one-sided and based om the 
generally wroug angle of vision of the. Political 
secretary or his worthy subordinates, whose 
lack of sympathy and of broadmindedness isa 
matter of universal knowledge to all those 
whose unfortunate necessity it is to be equipped 
with it? Whether the committee cari or cannot 
compress inte the limited span of the assigned 
time activities of that kind it 4 diffeult to say. 
Whatever it-will do or will not do, there is one 
point which «trikes even a layman or a 
‘common-place observer as of fundamental ini- 
portance. If it is the common endeavour of 
the various states tu seo that their sovereign 
tights should: be maintained, respetet and 
promoted, there is no gainsaving the fact that 
every State has for sofution problems peculiar 
to it. In order that the fullest opportunity 
shonld be given to the States to say all that 


they have to sav, they must be allowed: all 
reasonable time for the preparation óf their re 
presentation and encouraged to hring forward 
everything they regard as d hardship, whether it 
is int the nature of restrictions on their legitinuile 
development or of policies which deprive them 
of their just dues. 

There is, indeed, onc supreme reason why 
the eommittee should get into close touch with 
the States and obtain first-hand knowledge of 
existing conditions. ‘The impression prevails 
that the subjects of the Indian rulers are 
oppressed and tnhappy and that the methods of 
adininistration are arbitrary and high-handed, 
This impression is not metely widespread tut 
is often given expression to with a certain 
amount of bitterness atid in the language of - 
hyperbole chiefly engendered by lamentable 
ignoratce. Tt ts therefore imperative that-these 
(questions should be thoroughly examined hy 
te committee whose dnty it is to obtain a 
first-hand kuowledge of the political conditions: 
prevailing therein, 

Two circumstances — generally шаке it 
difficult for one to get an exaet notion, Ong 
is the absence im most of the states of rè- 
presentative institutions which are by some 
regarded as the only means of gauging the 
public: weal. Whether the stormy ‘politics, 
sensational outbursts and the party passions 
that characterize the typical Western representa. 
tive: institution of to-day, ore: an inevitable 
result and an evil to be tolerated, or whether 
they deflect too much the hand of the clock 
af progress, ta give one a correct perspective, 
їз a question which cannot in this connection 
he regarded as wholly irrelevant. The second 
factor that clouds the issue is the absence of a 
written constitution for the States, from which 
the: inference is generally drawn that every: act 
mist be Inspired by the ruler, which lendsi to 
the further inference that it must be arbitrary, 
so much «o» that éven the Jaw courts сано be 
indepemlent organisations for the dispensation 
of justice. They are dll important questions, 
of which an elucidation is necessary. Especial 
Ivy is this so tn view of the fact that the Taw 
courts in the States are the highest tribals 
in the land and that no appeal lies from their - 
decision even to the Privy Council, the only 
competent authority to review being tlie ruler, 
whose sweet will and pleasure wonld be the 
only guiding factor. “Give me,’ said a political 
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writer, ‘the state of the law courts and I shall 
give you a state of that country.’ Where the 
administration of justice is contaminated by 
personal considerations aud tarnished by the 
necessity of bending to the caprices of him who 
has made them, there human life and human 
tights cannot be said to be regarded as matters 
worthy of serious consideration. It is, there- 
fore, absolutely indispensable that the com- 
mittee should acquire first-hand knowledge of 
the varying conditions of the «different States, 
and judge for themselves whether the sum total 
of circumstantes being taken into account, the 
average subject of an Indian ruler labours under 
a greater load of unhappiness than his brother 
in British India, teeming with representative 
institutions and a whole structure of judicial 
machinery, or breathes the thought that his lot 
is luckily cast in a place where he is blessed 
with greater contentment and happiness. 
Incidentally, the committee may have to help 
the States in framing constitutions or advising 
abont popular and representative institutions, 
too. The expression ‘representative institution’ 
has become a shibboleth of modern politics and 
cannot be of uniform connotation. The types 
‘of such assemblies vary with different times, 
places and temperaments of the people, and the 
‘task is thi most onerous onc of discovering п 
suitable institution for every country or State. 
All this is work of considerable complexity and 
responsibility such as requires thorough investi- 
gation, patient and skilfnl handling, and it 
would indeed be a pity if, owing to the three 
months' time-limit, the committee is compelled 
to hurry through it, 


їп. 


1f the political aspect of the Butler Com- 
“mittee cannot be too strongly stressed, there is 
n financial and economic one also which is not 
less important. The public are not informed 
what the commitee proposes to look into, but 
in order to inform tbe world at large of the real 
conditions obtaining im the States and thereby 
to do justice to them and to rehabilitate their 
reputation the committee ought to make it 
their business not only to examine but to 
report on their moral and material condi- 
tion. The States have no superfiuity of 
wealth, do not indulge in excessive taxation— 
States like Gwalior dispensing with even in- 
come tax, which constitutes such a large contri- 
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bution in British India—and have to incur à 
certain degree of expense in order to make the 


administrations cílicieut atid tp-to-date so a5 


to keep pace with those of the civilized world. 
Improved administration js, however, a question 
of money, and it docs not seem to be more 
«asy for any State to increase its rcvenuc than 
it is for à provincial Government in British 
india to do so. "The States cannot levy many 
more taxes in their territories without forcing 
down the standard of life in their dominions, 
proventing the growth of saving, encouraging 
emigrations to British India, which already is 
supporting an ample population, and generally 
disorganizing the cconomie life of their own 
people. They have not the benefit of possess- 
ing апу scaboard or many trade centres. In 
some places industrial development though it 
is extensive, has not substuntially, if at all, 
enriched the exchequer of the State, Public 
utilities like roads, railways, ports, posts and 
telegraphs and irrigation, have, in spite of 
handicaps, been developed with conspictrous 
success, but the achievement is but a drop in 
the ocean. The time is ripe lor carefully 
reviewing the fiscal and economic relationship 
of the States with British India and examining 
whether a readjustment in connection with 
customs, salt, excise and opium, railways, posts 
and telegraphs, etc., is not possible or- desirable 
compatibly with the interests of faimess or 


justice to the States, In the past they have 


suffered from a lack of the requisite machinery 
to put forward their case as well os from a 
faulty and inadequate knowledge of the 
elementary principles of economics, No 
attempt has-been made to tench any complicat- 
ed economie issues and no collective statement 
of the general economic gricvances of all tlic 
Indian States bas as yet been put forward 
either for public or private consideration, 
whereas individual representation by particular 
States does not seem to have much availed. 
и is possible that several Indian rulers may 
view with apprehension the extensive economic 
problems that are already pressing for solution, 


because in the past their States have fared bad-. 
the. 


ly in many a fiscal negotiation. with 
Government of India. The archives of any 
State could produce at Jeast one case where a 
claim considered just and put forward with 
moderation has remained unanswered or has 
been decided against the claimant State by the 
sheer exercise of political power.’ As a conse- 
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quence such matters have too offen been 
allowed to drift, 

The question may be asked, if as a result 
of the enquiry now being conducted justice is 
done to States by conceding to them their eco- 
nomic, fiscal and financial rights and by a 
relaxation of E msidiots control maintained 
by the Politica] Department, will any injury 
necessarily be done to the interests of British 
India? The answer is an emphatic ‘No.’ 
There seems to be a suspicion that the States 
will be used us » lever to curtail the Reforms 
or concessions that wonld otherwise have to 
be made in favour of British India. This is 
mq mon-xequitur, Lf, in the promotion of British 
Indian interests, those of the States Have not 
suffered, the British: clement in the Government 
of Trulia of to-day can safely be trusted to se 
that no injury is done to British interests. 
The British Government can further he trusted 
to disregard the mere expediency of conceding 
to the States auvthing to which they are not 
entitled. If, on the other hand, in the 
combined processes of the consolidation of 
British power and the development of the eco- 
nomic resources of the country during the fast 
125 yvars, it has come about that the interests 
of the States have been ignored, it would appear 
to be common justice now to make a tardy 
reparation to those interests if only to promote 
contentment in the country as a whole and in 
the States in particular. 

A modest and an humble attempt has been 
шабе, іп the above few lines, to give one an 
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iden of the complexity and the importance of 
the various political aud economical problems 
that will have to be solved by Sir Harcourt 
Butler and his two colleagues. To any one 
who approaches the subject in a spirit free 
from partiality or prejudice and who is not 
obsessed by the notion of the inutility of. the 
States and of the absence of any justification 
for their existenée as independent entities, the 
following. words ef Lord Olivier will appeal 
as being particularly relevant and forceful. ‘At 
this present time,’ says he, ‘no elaborate plea 
for the existence of Indian States or-even a 
justification of their existence is necessary. 
They are political facts which, whether we like 
them or not, stare us in the face and to a large 
extent govern the course of our politica] evolu- 
tion. While their faults are many and the 
difficulties that their position raises grave, there 
can be no doubt that they add greatly to the 
richness and variety of India’s national life and 
fill & position which has practically and cultural- 
lv a value of its own." And, as Sir John 
Malcolm, whose knowledge of Indian States 
was unique, said, ‘the tranquillity, not to say 
the security, of our vast oriental possessions is 
involved in the preservation of native prin- 
cipalities which are dependent on us for pro- 
tection. These are also so obviously at our 
mercy, so entirely within our grasp that besides 
other and great benefits we derive from their 
alliances their co-existence with our rule is of 
itself à source of political strength, the value 
of which will never be known till it is lost.’ 





THE INDIAN FINANCIAL PROBLEM. : 


By Mr. Dent Prasap Kararran. 


(President of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta). 


1927 is a momentous year in the realm of 
finunce—but not for India. A ‘study of the 
tendencies and events of Indian trade and 
finance in the past year and of their under- 
lying causes and inner forces in comparison 


with the tendencies and events of international 
trade and finance and their underlying motifs 
will form the most poignant commentary of 
the painful fact that is day in and day out 
rubbed in into us—the fact, namely, that India. 


* * 
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is only a subordinate branch of the British 
administration ; that we can have no rights 
spart from what suits British interests, no 
prerogatives except when gracionsly tolerated 
by the benign Secretary of State; that, in a 
word, we are but hewers of wood and drawers 
of water in the much-vaunted British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

The sunset of the oid year and the dawn 
of the new were marked by a profusion of 
utterances by British statesmen, bankers, 
financiers and officials, in which, a retrospect 
of 1627 and a forecast for :928 were the 
principal. theme. ‘British trade and finance 
have tot only recovered from the post-uarmistice 
slump but attained a level of activity and pros- 
perity which was better as compared with any 
year since roro’—this was the one great 
slogan. ‘19028 will witness the re-establish- 
ment of Great Britain's supremacy'—thís is the 
confident hope. 


UNDULY APPRECIATED CURRENCY. 


Reviewing 1927 so far as India is con- 
cerned, what can we say? The evil effects 
of unduly appreciated currency, 48 anticipated 
by those who have studied this intricate science, 
have unconsciously been felt by all concerned. 

. 'The monsoon was, on the whole, propi- 
tious and fairly free from any of its periodical 
vagaries; but jute fetched poor prices and the 
farmers of Bengal could not obtain anything 
like a reasonable margin between the costs of 
agricultura] operations and the selling price 
of jute—thongh jute mills have thriven during 
the period; cotton has brought no prosperity 
and the movement of the produce to foreign 
countries has been tardy and anaemic; wheat 
has fared no better; and the numberless tillers 
of land have had à very arduous year. 

Secondly, moticy market appeared to be 
free from stringency; but the principal Indian 
industries, like the cotton mill inditstry, were 
in ‘doldrums’; Indian export and import 
merchants could make hardly апу profits; 
money was casy but credit restricted ; company 
liquidations went on merrily and not one new 
company of any importance was floated; Indian 
joint stock banks show standstill conditions, 
and there is an all-round lack of confidence 
and of hope for the future which is the basis 
and the indispensable preliminary condition of 
a healthy trade activity, 
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Thirdly, India has maintained a stabilised 
international exchange but we saw the unusual 
spectacle of repented deflations and consequent 
heavy sized contractions of currency in the 
midst of the busy season at the end of 1926-27 
and the beginning of 1027-28; the overseas 
demand for our staple products has been 
delayed; the favanrable trade balance, though 
slightly better tham in 1026-27, is still very 


poor, so poor as to make the remittance pro- 


gramme of the Government a hazard; and 
stability of exchange has in no sense eliminated 
the feeling of uncertainty, the possibility of 
surprises and the upsetting of plans and 
calculations. 

Fourthly, our national budget has beet 
balanced; but how шану of the individual 
budgets for 1:027 of Indian businessmen* and 
Indian  Lhusiness-hotses coul] claim to be 
balanced budgets; and the misery of un- 
employment is being widely felt, 

Fifthly, we are told that the internal prices 
have been stabilised; external exchenge has 
been stabilised; -our currency and credit 
machinery is being reorganised: and we ate 
rapidly advancing towards the ideal of India 
placed on a gold basis, but what has been the 
actunl record in regard to the essentials preti- 
minary to the adoption of a gold standard, 


GOLD STANDARD 


Have we increased our gold assets? Is 
there any real addition to our stock of gold? 
In April 1926, we had the equivalent of Rs. z1 
crores in sterling securities—by the end of the 
year our Government had dissipated 154 crores 
of sterling securities. Am! by the middle of 
1927, there was practically nothing of gold 
securities in Paper Currency Reserve. To- 
wards the close of the year, however, some 
purchases have been made and the year ends 
with a small holding of sterling securities. 

Round about March 1937, just over 2 
millions worth of gold was honght for the 
Gold Standard Reserve; and we were asked 
to hope that this was the beginning of a 


wholesome policy of converting a portion of 


the securitits of G. 5. R. inte gold. But as 
though ashamed of being discovered while 
doing so good a thing, the Government have 
reverted to the old policy and no more gold 
has been bought on account of our reserve. in 


"I 
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the remainder of the year. And yet this was 
a period in which the most significant: feature 
of international finance was the free and lurge 
movement of gold, 


Greece was able to secure gold necessary 
for the adoption of Gold Standard—and the 
new Greek Central Bauk will be inaugurated 
in the course of à few months. Bank of Poland 
got her supplies of gold mainly fron: America 
aud to a small extent from Enyland though 
the bank authorities had to make a bitter 
complaint against the attitude of London 
market and financial papers for the hostile 
remarks made on  Poland's purchases in 
London. Italy mot only secured aH the gold 
she wanted but with that meteoric dash апа 
brilliance which one has come to associate with 
her actions, she has at one single stroke 
established Gold Standard, France has fortified 
her gold resources and it is anticipated that 
after the Genemi Election. in April, the 
adoption of Gold Standard will be given formal 
effect to. Germany has gone ahead in her 
policy of strengthening her stocks of gold, 
The Bank of England has greatly increased 
her gold holdings. 


A Passive 4np Hetrizss Srecraror. 


It is only India that has had to remain 
» passive and helpless spectator of all these 
significant movements of wold. We are told 
that ‘the Federal Reserve authoritics look with 
favour on gold exports, being sympathetic to 
the restoration of the Gold Standard through- 
out the world and probably would continue 
to co-operate, as far as might be practical, 
with fresh efforts to stabilise on a gold basis,’ 
In a book received by a recent mail, entitled 
The Reserve Bank and the Money Market, 
Dr: W. R. Burgess says: “the machinery. of 
the Federal Reserve system has provided a 
way, for storing the gold ready for the use 
of other countries, when they have reached 
sufficient stability." This statement is special- 
ly valuable as the author ts the Federal Reserve 
Agent in New York and may be said to 
speak with some authority. To may also draw 
attention to a significant statement. made in 
the Exchange and Money Market column of 
the Statesman in a recent issue: “The U, S, A. 
was so far the world's biggest reservoir of 
gold; it is now certain that she is emerging 


as the world's biggest supplier of gold." The 
three extracts | have quoted from three distinct 
authoritative sources agree in this—that the 
Federal Reserve authorities are keen on help- 
ing those countries which are able and willing 
to establish themselves ot a gold basis. 


Is India the Cinderella of this family of 
countries aspiring to establish themselves on 
à gold basis? In November 1927— when the И 
highest watermark of America's outlow of 
gold was reached—the States sold og milhon 
dollars worth of gold. India did not secure 
опе cent of it. Did the Indian Government 
make апу bona fide attempt to secure gold 
from Amcrica—to get a little slice out of the 
big sales which were made in the latter half 
of. 1927? * 

Tt is necessary to obtain a definite answer 
to this question. Surely it cannot be that 
America, which is co-operating with all the 
countries trying to go on a gold basis, singles - 
out India alove for the invidious distinction 
of ineligibility to make any purchases of gold. 
One сап understand the anxiety of the 
Secretary of State to refrain from buying 
geld in London. The wrath of the Bank. of 
England is such as would turn to ashes éven 
the all-puissant Secretary of State. The alarm 
and bitterness caused by Poland's 
will be intensifiel a thundred-fold if Indio 
were the offender. But why not tre Americi? 
Do the Government of India feel diffident 
about approaching America? По they appro- 
hend that because the silver interests in that 
country might raise a hue and cry in case 
Indio builds up a necessary stock of gold, 
America may not be willing to co-opernte with 
India -in stabilising on a gold hasis? Det us 
know where wv stand. 


If the resultant position would be that we 
cannot buy in London bocause it won't suit 
the Bank of England nor in New York hecause _ 
it won't suit its silver interests, then it is à 
ensy to realise the force of the remark with 
which I started my speech that a comparative — — 
study of Indian finance and its underlying 
forces with international finance and its under- 
lying forees would be the most eloquent 
commentary on the subordinate position which — 
India occupies and on the way in which her в 
interests are lightly brushed aside unless and 
unti our mentors and masters are pleased to 
tolerate them, K 
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> Reserve Bank “BIL. 


The Reserve Bank Bill is dead aid buried— 
unwept and unsung, At the moment it is 
‘difficult to say what developments can or will 
take place iu the near future in connection 
‘with the Reserve Bank proposal. Whatever 
‘such developments may be, it is certain that 
the necessity for India strengthening her stocks 
of gold remains as imperative as ever. How 
all-compellmg is this necessity will become 
‘apparent from a careful analysis of the position 
of our Reserve. The return of the Currency 
department for the week ended February 7, 
1925, gives the total of ‘notes in circulation’ 
at Rs. 177.45 croces (I have not taken. the 
emergency currency into account), The assets 
held in the Reserve as against these notes in 
circulation are ;— 


Silver Rupees . Rs. 97.89 crores. 
Silver ‘bullion under coinage ,, — 7.47 ,, 
Gold coin and bullion 2»: n» 3930. а 
Rupees Securities ane ww; 3659 o 
Sterling. Securities =: 0, GA у 


Total Rs, 177.45 , 


TI do not take the Gold Standard Reserve into 
consideration as it is admitted by Government 
gud the Currency Commission that the amount 
thereof is required as a backing for the silver 
rupees that may return from circulation, 

On a scrutiny of cach of these items in 
the Reserve, it will be found that (a) silver 
rupees. and bullion to the amount of Rs. 
105.36 crores can at best be valucd at Rs, 58 
crores as the silver contents of exch silver 
rupée are worth only 55 per cent. at current 
market prices and (b) the rupee securities are 
of no value. It will therefore, mean that the 
value of the assets in the Reserve against 
Rs. 177.45 crores worth of notes is:— 


Silver tev, эру XE. 3007 Crores: 
Gold Че у! eee os 
Gold Securities I „ 4.44 „ 


Total Rs. g2.20 ,, 


This leaves a kind of deficit in the Reserve 
of Rs, 85.25 crores, assuming that silver can 
be converted into gold whenever needed— 
which is, more or less, an impractical pro- 
position. 
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"Тнк Fresr anp Foremost Neen. 


Now there is another important considera- 
ton. The percentage of metallic reserve is 


stated to be 76.15 per cent, iu the last week. 


This is misleading. The metallic reserve here 
metitioned is really no metallic reserve as it 
is made up in the main of silver ani that too 
of silver mipces which are shown at a value 
which fs 85 per cent. in excess of intrinsic 
value. The metallic reserve, in the sense of 
the percentage of gold to notes in circuiation, 
із only ry per cent. It will be- admitted on 
nil hands that 2 currency system which shows 
à deficit in reserve of Ks, 55.25 crores and 
whose real gold metallic reserve is only r7 
per cent, is by no meats anything near à 
satisfactory currency systent. 

The first amd foremost need, therefore, iè 
that. the Indian Government should buy. gold— 
and keep on buying gold at every suitable 
opportunity. And the ples that no sich suit- 
shle opportunity has so far presented itself or 
may not present itself cannot hold any water. 
Such a plea, if raised by the Government, 
would be a sure token of the total absence 
of genuine solicitude for India’s welfare and 
interests, 


Corrox Mirt IxpvsTRY. 


Another iustance. where the Government 
have all through the past 30 years and more 


shown a callous indifference to the interests 
of India's industrial welfare is the cotton miti 


industry. ‘This industry is possibly the most 
ontstanding example of what Indian enterprise 
can do solely relying on itself and entirely 
dispensing with any extraneous aid. During 
the jast fonr vears, however, owing to the high 
exchange and owing to what may be described 
4$ world factors affecting the cotton mill 
industry, the Indian cotton mills have been 
passing through difficult times. They had 
finally to appeal to the Government for pro- 
tective tariffs. They did not get protective 


tariffs; on the other hand, they got endless. 


homilies and pompous sermons on the nced of 
“setting one's own house in order." | 
Apart from the bad taste involved in this 


sententious. pose, the rea] issue is: ‘does the 
cotton mill industry satisfy the conditions laid. 


down as the essentials of any claim for a pro- 
tective tarif?” The "Tariff Board answered 
this query in the affirmative: the Government 
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choose to answer it in the negative. The 
Government cannot give any support atid do 
not want to give it. They have, however, 
given us a powerful sermon on self-reliance. 
Let us take that sermon to heart, and let 
us develop a programme in which we can 
by our own strength re-establish the industry 
on a sound basis. Let us demonstrate that 
there is still life in the old dog. 


A SUGGESTION. 


In this connection, I wish to make a 
suggestion, Just ass the Tea Association pro 
pagates the cult of ‘drinking more tea’, and 
the Fruit Association the cult of ‘cating more 
fruits’ and just as the Indian Insurance 
Companies are now  eoudücting а group 
advertisement propaganda appealing to the 
publie to insure onlv with Indian companies, 
зо should all the Indian cotton mills join 
together and carry out an intensive and 
extensive propaganda with a view to bringing 
round the Indian consumer to buy only Indian 
cloth. Except for a bricf period in the anti- 
partition days, no propaganda of any magnitude 
has been conducted on right lines or on an 
adeqnate scale to inculcate Swadeshi iu cloth, 
If all the Indian cotton mills join together, 
ihe financial aspect of this propaganda cannot 
present any difficilties, — A. central organisation 
will be able to study nml appreciate the 
psychology of the Indian consmmer; it should 
from that knowledge devise propaganda by 
pamphlets, lectures, posters, advertisements 
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articles in journals and papers, etc.; it should 
chalk out a comprehensive programme and 
execute it with zeal. | 
I am confdent that if this is done, within 
one year striking results will be achieved in 
the sense that Indian goods will begin to 
move freely, aud the problem of accumulated 
stocks will no longer be a nigtitmare, 1 would 
also propose that this committee should work 
in collaboration with the Indian insurance 
Companies' Association of Calcutta and Indian 
Insurance Delegation of Bombay, and these 
should form the nitcleus for propaganda of 
Swadesh? in every department of commercial 
and industrial activity in which India can 
hold her own as against any foreign competitor. 
[l have deliberately confined myself te the 
bigger issues of the Indian financial problem, 


It. is not practicable, nor evei necessary, to” 
deal with the various individual questions. — 


But the one conclusion which emerges from 
a general appreciation of the financial situation 
is this: the interests of India are to us, who 
are connected with Indian business, the sole 


consideration; the interests of India are, so- 
it seems to me, to the Government of India 


a subsidiary consideration, ss the Secretary 


of State and through him, the powerful British 
commercial interests have always 4 strong say. 
И will be our duty to keep a careful watch 


to. ensure that India's interests are always 
kept im the forefront whether in the broader 
policies and principles or in their more detailed 
application, 





THE EXPORT DUTY ON HIDES AND SKINS. 


By Mr. B. RAMACHANDRA RAU, M.A., LT. 


(Lecturer in Economics and Commerce, Calcutta University). 


The appointment of a Committee to investi- 
gate on the ailyisability of abolishing the export 
duty on hides and replace it by a slight cess is 
te be hailed as a welcome measure as it clearly 
proves that proper consideration is to be paid to 
our leather export trade and the leather industry 
in the fiscal policy of the country that is being 


revised in the light ef the récommetndatíous of 
the Todhunter Committee. 


Anyi Or ECONOMISTS, 


Export duties are justifiable on the ground 
that raw material can be detained in the country 
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for the benefit of the home consumers thus 
leading to the industrial: progress and ecouomic 
prosperity of the country, The origin of the 
export duties might also be due to financial 
reasons and oven now several of the countries 
think it wise to levy an export duty on com- 
modities over which they have a complete от 
semi-monopolistic control] so as to augment the 
revenue of the country at tlic expense of the 
foreign industrialists desirous of possessing the 
raw material. "The reasoned criticism of the 
economists which aims at the abolition of all 
export duties is based on the fact that such 
duties are in direct contravention of the princi- 
ples of the economic unity of the world, 
Economic interdependence of the nations is a 
higher ideal than mere economic self-sufficiency 
based on a low standard of living, In most 
cases export dutics tend to destroy foreign 
markets and when once they are lost it is impos- 
sible to regain them so that they act as an injury 


to all the prodncers who are the chicf sufferers: 


im this respect... Exports pay for imports. Any 
unwise limitation of the volume of exports would 
setionsly restrict the ability of the country 
to purchase the same volume of imported com- 
modities as before. ‘The levying of an export 
duty is the most clumsy and unscientific way 
in which protection can be granted! to any 
industry. Beside this argument there is the task 
of collecting the export duties which is always 
a dificuit one. It generally leads to the un- 
necessary detention of shipping at the ports. 
Hence export duties are often tolerated only in 
the case of complete or partial monopoly of 
export articles. Even then the duty is generally 
fixed ut a low figure so that it might not hurt 
the foreign consumers as well as tlic domestic 


A Lirrig HisroRy. 


A detailed historical resumé of the export 
trade in raw hides prior to the year rare is not 
necessary,* The Government of India evident- 
ly with the object of protecting the tanning 
industry of India which dil voeman service 
during the period of the recent war and in their 
anxiety to ensure the tanning of hides and skins 
such as could not be tanned in India by the 


ty monograph on the “Economics of the 


"See 
Leather Industry'"—pp. ss to 48. 
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British tanners alone or those of the Empire 
levied in 1919 an export duty at the rate of 15 
per cent. on a tariff valuation basis with a rebate 
of to per cent, in respect of hides and skins to 
ie tanned within the British Empire. The 
first part of the duty was meant to protect the 
Indian tanning industry of Cawnpore, Agra, 
Madras, and Calcutta by diverting trade from 
Germany and retaining the hides and skins with- 
in the country so that they could now be bought 
for less than before. Not one of these cherished 
desires has been realised. The Indian tanning 
industry has failed to absorb the whole of the 
raw material. The Empire tanning industry has 
not been. benefited to any extent by this duty. 
During the years 1919 to 1923 this export duty 
was not reduced'even though the Indian Fiscal 
Commission, numerous commiercial bodies and 
private individuals protested against this 
measure. Financial reasons must have stood in 
the way of completely abolishing this duty and 
even in 1923 the duty on hides alone could be 
lowered to s per cent. ad valorem:+ The 
export duty on skins still remains at the original 
figure of 15 per cetit. ad valorem, 


REASONS POR AROLISHING tHe Duty. 


_ "This export tax has been fetching the 
Government very little revenue and as the 
present prosperous financial condition of the 
Government of India warrants the abolition of 
this tax the revenue: needs cannot clearly. stand 
in the way of the abolition of the export duty, 
If it can also be proved that the abolition of 
the duty would not injure the tanning industry 
this prima facie case for its abolition can be 
strengthened to a great extent. Has the levying 
of the duty reduced the export of hides and 
skins to any extent? How far has the Indian 
tanning industry succeeded in availing itself 
of the high quality hides and skins retained in 
the country? The following table shows the 
export figures of raw hides and skins.* 


— 





*The duty that i actmally im i» not à 
on md valorem basia hut « schedule is 
ро from time to time ae prices е" 
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Valte in 1,000 Rs.— 


Year. Raw Hides. Raw Skins. 
1919-20 52,524 151,246 
1920-21 20,015 32,350 
1021-22 18,136 41,560 
1922-25 21,769 35,124 
1923-24 38,547 40,571 
1024-25 33.079 34,268 
1925-26 32,038 30,885 
1926-27 25,733 45,602 


It can be gathered from the above table 
that the export trade of raw hides and skits 
has fallen in value. Firstly it may be due to 
the inability of the foreign consumers to 
demand the raw. material as before. If this 
were to be true there would be an all-round 
decrease in our trade figures. Tt is not the 
exporters of hides alone that would be chici 
sufierers but exporters of others cotimodities 
would also feel this acute depression. The 
economic bankruptcy of our European 
customers and the collapse of European 
exchanges have cased a general shrinkage in 
the volume of our exports. Even the economi- 
cally stronger countries have reduced their 
demands for Indian goods оп account of the 
general fall in prices and their correspondingly 
reduced purchasing power, These were the 
years of uncertainty die to the non-settlement 
cf such important international topics as the 
reparations and the allied debts problems. 
Although peace has been effectively established 
in the continental countries during the last 
seven years the inflation crisis did ftot end 
with the conclusion of the Armistice and 
currency reorganisation and a satisfactory settle. 
ment of the reparations problem and the Allied 
Debt question are being slowly worked out, 
Hence the real reason for diminished exports 
might after all he dite to the lack of purchasing 
power on the part of our buyers. [t might not 
after all be due to the increased activity of 
the Indian tanners. 

Secondly the Indian tanning indtistry might 
have absorbed a portion of the raw hides Ieav- 
ing only a small quantity for export out of the 
country, In the absence of a reliable industrial 
census of production for the country nothing 
definite can be stated as regards the progress 
of the domestic tanning industry. From an 
examination of the import figures of tanned 
hides and skins into the country something can 
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be stated as regards the progress of the domestic 
tanning industry, Any decrease in the import 
figures of tanned hides and skins must be dne 
to the competition of the home manufactured 
product. The following table shows the 
decrease in the value of the imported tanned 
hides and skins into our country.* 


Value in 1,000 К: 


Pre-War average 1,283 

War avcrage 1,540 
Post-War average 1,059 
1925-26 & 767 
1926-27 611 


But this table relates to the valne of the 
imports. What is relevent to our pttrpose is 
the quantity of the imports There is am 
increase of the total stock of high grade 
tanned hides imported into the country. 


Quantity (cwts). 
1910-22 va," 3X 
1025-26 — 107 
1026-27 (10 months only) 287 


If again it can bé proved that the quantity 
and value of the exported dressed hides and 
skins have increased it decisively follows that 
the tanning industry has received some impetus 
during this period. The following table shows 
the gradual increase in the value of exports of 
tanned hides and skins.+ 


Value in 1,000 Rs.— 


Уез. Tanned Hides Tanned Skin. 
1979-30 78.793 45,696 
1920-21 11,483 20,241 
1921-23 14,583 24,626. 
1922-23 23,148 27.423 
1913-24 31,678 27,508 
1924-25 33.504 35,334 
1925-26 30,418 39,336 
1926-27 27,783 45,056 


It is not however essential that the export 
of dressed or tanned hides and skins shonld 
increase. A portion of the tanned hides and 
skins might have been absorbed locally by the 
leather manufacturers: As there is no general 


_ 


"See the Review of the Trade of India, 1926-27, 
Fd 
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Census of ‘Production undertaken in this 
country no figures indicating the increased use 
of tamed hides and skins by the leather thanti- 
facturers can be cited. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics gives a comprehensive view of the 
leather industry in Canada, Australia and 
South Africa are also well-served in tliis «lirec- 
tion ati! reliable statistics on leather production 
are available. There is no reason why India 
should leg belind the Dominions in this respect. 
India must be well-served in her official statis- 
ties before a historical review of any industry 
can be: undertaken, 

It might be true that the Indian tanning 
industry might have nndoubtedly derived some 
impetus from the levying of this duty. The 
Indian Fiscal Commission points out that the 
better quality hides have been exported out of 
the country as before.” But the Administra- 
tion Report of the Province of Behar and Orissa 
savs that the easy availability of hides and 
skins has led to tlic prosperity of the few 
tanneries existing there,} "The Administration 
Reports of other Provinces are however silent on 
this topic. 

The little improvement as. evidenced by 
increased export of tanned hides and skins that 
Has taken place in the tanning indnstry might 
be due to an improvement in the quality of 
tantied hides and skins as a result of the 
increase ii the scientific skill ón the part of our 
tanners and the establishment of organised 
tanneries ou a sound businesslike basse That 
there has been an increase in the quality of 
exported hides and skins can be seen hy the 
increased price of the exported} unit, The 
following table shows the price paid for the 
exported article. 


Ames Гс). 


l'reewür averne 1924-35 


\ imei py 
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Raw 65 4 1.36 9 10 36 B rp 456 310 
Tanned 85 мло 128 6 0125. 0. 7122 9-0 
Siss (см. 

Pre-war áverage — 1924-25 —— 1915-26 
Rs ar. R& А. Т. R& A f. 
Raw Б à 6 108 9€ off б a 
Tanned iw зу у ду о о 








"Ske the Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission, 
. es 
E +See the Administration Report of the Province 
ot Behar and: Orisi, 1915-26. : 

^ Bec rhe Review of the Trade of India, 19:627, 
pons 
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The advocates of protection to the tanning 
industry might argue that sufficient time has 
not been allowed for the expert duty to show 
its full benefit to the tanning industry." "The 
abnormal nature of the times" and the after- 
effects of the war might have counteracted its 
useful effects. Almost all tanneries of the 
world had to fed) the after effects of war and a 
temporary depression set in as the accumulated 
war-stocks of leather were released by the 
belligerent countries. Some of the tanneries in 
America hud to temporarily close their besines 
during these days of depression. Et i indeed 
true that in every walk of life including: busi- 
ness endeavour it takes a long time for any 
given cause to produce its good effects while 
the evil results are. resped in a comparatively 
short time. Sir J. Strachey nightly saya 
"the export duty enjoys the credit of liaving 
ruined the Indian trade in Saltpetre.”’ In 
1860 revenue considerations forced Mr. James 
Wilson to levy a duty of two Rupees per 
maund on export of saltpetre. This duty was 
taken off in 1868 'when it was too late. to 
repair the mischief- Hence a period of eight 
years із sufhcientiv long for the export duty 
to produce its baneful effects on the trade of 
the country. When we notice that roughly 
half the volume of the trade has fallen away = 
it can safely be concluded that it has imposed 
a burden cn the export trade. It is the essence 
of economic statesmanship to strike while the 
iron is hot and any timely action in reducitur 
the export duty at present when there is an 
intensive enquiry on the part of the foreign 
manufacturers for our hides would give the: 
needed fillip to our trade. The Government of 
India is evidently anxious to catch the tide of 
affairs in our favour and by the removal of the 
export duty at this nick of time give an impetns. 
to our exporters to re-establish their trade on 
ü prosperous footing. - l 

The removal of the export duty would: 
undoubtedly stimulate the export trade. ‘This 
is the experience of Nigeria, Ти тоту и period 
of high prices-a duty was placed on the expor 
tation of hides and skins: When the period 


Ls 


= = 


af depression came the duty was very severely “ 


felt by the interests concerned and’ the export 
duty was reduced and this fact accounted at 
any rate partly for the increased exports in that 
el 

"Seo the 


Report — 
p. 130. “port of the Todhuster Committee, 
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year. The export duty was again reduced on 
rgth February, 1923 and it exists even now as 
shown in the following table: 


Raw Hida 


І tid. per Ib: 
Raw Sheep Skins Ид ы 
Raw Goat Stine 14; С 
Tauned Cattle Hides WM d, n 
Tanned Goat or Sheep 
Skins ue v: 14, " 


Kenya and Uganda also levied an export 
duty of ro per cent, ad valerem on hides and 
skins during the boom репой. They were 
removed in April то22, It does not follow 
from. these instatices. that the export. duty 
should be entirely removed. It must be re- 
membered that na tanning industry on- any 
appreciable scale exists in any of these 
countries. 

-The advocates of protection to the tanning 


indnstry are of opiniom- that hy the removal nf 


the export duty the grunt of protection. would 
be removed altogether, They erroneously 
comelede that those who urge for the abolition 
of the export duty do not wish that protectior 
should be granted to the Indian tanning indis- 
try. What the Indian tanner- at present nre 
doing is evidently. unwise, "They export the 
tanned hides and depend for sale on 
foreign markets where they come into competi- 
tion with the foreign producers. ‘They seek 
to have protection by the retention af the export 
duty. It would be more rational if the small- 
scale tanneries: attach a manufacturing side to 
their business so as.to he able to. work wp their 
product into a finished staze trendy for the 
home market, Boots and shots, leather bags, 
trimks, horis and saddlery, and leather 
belting for machinery and other leather require 
nents can be atccessiully manufactured in this 
country and n glance at the import trade shows 
that an increased quantity. af. boots дш sho ~ 
4s being imported Into the country while the 
import of leather belting for machinery has not 
diminished to any appreciable extent. The 
following. table shows the facts ш this 
connection. t 





"5ep "IDeather"-hy Dr. Bnow, Kesotrees of Pa 
TEE Series edited by the British Federation. of 


+See the Review of thè Trate of India, 1925-77, 
р, 10. 


the 


(Value it: 1.000 Ks,), 


бот 2045 зда? ДИМО Жуп 


— for 
Ma шєт (in. 
clues price od 
cotton belting 


ien) = S84 Вз bany Aur o Hg 


Herein ‘lies the scope for. the absorption of- 


Indian tanned hides and skins and the import 
duty of r5 per cent. might not give the exact 


vmeunt of protection reeded but so long as it: 


exists the chance protection that is afforded hy 
it cannot be umored. Н the protective element 


of the duty is not sufficient the case might be. 
brought to the notice of the Tariff Board and 


the Indian tanners whe also combine leather 
inanufacturing as 4 part of their business need 
not feel aggrieved at this situation, 

Before the example of other countries: can 
be studied the oft-quoted statement that India 
is the- chief exporter of raw. hides and skins 
has to be examined carefully, So far ss our 
siruntion with reference to raw goat skins їз. 
concerned there is uo controversy, The 
necessity of the retention of the export duty 
on skis can be justified on this ground and 
the exporters also do not question this con- 
éiusion. Wie cát Tope to. hold the world iu fee 
end. this supremaev would remain for a long 
time. Coming to the matter of raw hides there 
ix a difference of opinion between the TIuüdian. 
tinners and the exporters, The Indian tanners 
opine that the present low duty of 5 per cent 
ad valorem меш fall on the foreign industrin- 
list who cannot hope to forego tis tmportant 
source of supply of raw material from India 
The exporters contend that India's. position is 
not so stroug in the matter of raw hides*, 
Before believing the biassed and interested 
statements of either party reference mist he 
made to the world's. stipuly of raw hides and 


Hg 


1921-24 1925-24 1934-25 1925-26 MiNETI- 


India's ‘shore in it, A reference to the volume з 


on leather in the Resources of the Empire series 
would give the necessary and sufficiently 
wecurate information on this topic. А tabnfar 
summary of the forty Empire countries and 
vighty foreign countries with. reference to their 
supplies of cattle, sheep and skins is given ‘on 
page r8. 


*See the Evidence of the Cittentta Hides and Skinw 
— Assiclation. before the the Indian Fiscal Com 
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Last PkE-WAR PrGURES (r MILLION), 

' Cutie, Sheep — Goars. 
Empire Countries 104 213 46 
Forrign Countries 53% y1 5 

Total 517 [57] 122 
Tndia's Share (in mõh -= 337,208 107 PEN 
Australka 2 s T1454 55,0%] 2 
S Africa = 5 1101763 
Canada ; ho 655 4120 — 
Жеш Жайы] ... tom 13,096 = 
England and Walts = 88757 17.0007 = 
Treland * ae 903 pl an 

Lasr Psicwam Ришиея (jx MILLIONI. 
Cattle. Shep Gosir. 
Empire. Conntrics 251 20 as 
Foreign Coantries М? 300 a 

Total zog Sog 95 
India's Share (im tyme)... 73 Mon mñ 

malina “ — 2350 770 
5. Africa 8,557: ARTO, 7,537 
Гашиш о, 3676 — 
New Zealand ... 3:37) 12,203 — 
England am! Wales B3) 10007 — 
Ireland: ẽ 5097 — AT “т 


It is evident that in the case of raw hides 
India’s position is not so predominant as in the 
case of goat skins, While it can be seen that 
India is the chief supplier af goat skins to 
the Empire, Australia, South. Africa, und New 
Zealand can compete with India in the matter 
of providing raw supplies. New Zealand is pre- 
eminent as the source of supply of certain classes 
of sheep aud dumb skins which are in great 
demand, India is the chief supplier only fer 
cértait class of raw hides and we have to face 
3 far more equal competition and perhaps án 
future » cotupcetition in which the dice will be 
loaded heavily against us. India at present pro- 
duces a large proportion of "light hides" as 
distinguished from “heavy hides." So long as 
fight hides cannot be profitably replaced by 
heavy hides the advantage would be on our 
side In commercial parlance there is a dis 
tinction drawn between raw hides and skins. 
By hides are meant the pellicles of buffaloes, 
cows, horses, balls and camels. Hy skins are 
meant the undressed skins of smaller animals 
as calves, goats, deer and sleep, The term 
"East India Kips” refers to the half-tanned ar 
ctiist hides exported from the Presidencies of 
Bombay and Madras. These are sed in Great 
Britain after proper currying and dressing in 
making boot upper leather or taces or bags, etc. 


It was the development of chrome tanning that 
has seriously affected this trade In crust hides. 
Vegetable tanned leather is now sought ior 
chiefy for making leavier class or working 
man’s boots. "The term kips refers to smaller 
skins of Indian animals of the bovine class, of 
the total exports of raw hides from India the 
buffalo and cow-hides form the major portion 
as shown In the following table." 


Quantity— 

кз 1513-14  Jü20-2: 1021-23 
Buffalo hides 1967018 547728 256432 
Cow-hides BRo6751R 3345700 545935 
Calfskins S09550 320095 3585001 
Other hidcs 5200 213 a 
Value Rs. (059)— 

3E IO13-I4 1920-11  I011-323 
Buffalo hides 22057 2538 1114 
Cow-hides £055 16348 16286 
Calfskins ral 1128 036 
Other hides A7 i 25 
= 


South Africa is another Empire conntry 
which exports largely ox and cow hides. "The 
foreign or Empire leather industrialists. would 
not be forced to depend always on Indian raw 
hides, But-so long as Indian tanned hides and 
skins and leather manufacturers cannot be a 
mitted duty free by these countries "there ia 
no reason'*, say the protectionists, "to сорай. 
that the foreign industrialist is unfairly treated." 

‘The improving standard of comfort would 
undoubtedly increase the demand for leather 
prodeets ani finished leather. “This would tend 
to increase the price of the raw misteria] of 
the industry. Tn the past we have witnessed 
such a general rise of prices of our raw hides: 
amd skins and if this vpward tendency in their 
price level is to persist as it would if out- 
siders also hove free access to our raw material 
the position of the Indian tanners would hecome 
awkward. It is not only necessary that out. 
raw material supplies should increase bat ther 
mist be available ata low price to our manu 
facturers if they are to compete miccessfully 
with the foreign industrinlists, It ie not howe 
ever possible to itierease the supplies of mw” 
hides and skins for they are obtained: as a bye- 
product and it is impossible to contemplate a 
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stidden increase of raw fmunterial so a& to satisív 
the ineresseil demand for them. The following 
table which shows the available quantity of 
~ atte of all classes—hovine,* ovine and others— 
would make this point clear. 


1910-20 (Nos. in Thousands} 
British India Indian States 
Bovine 146495 50057 
Ovine 45357 16306 
Others 1566 Sar 
1933-24 (Nos. in. Thousands) 
British India Indian States 
Bovine 146405 38256 
Ovine 46151 ял 
Others 3563 1006 


In spite of the general inelasticity of supply 
it muy also happen that higher prices would 
case "hides to come forward from. remote. areas 
which wenld not otherwise becatte available, 
But bread speaking df prices were to rise 
etendily anil if the export ditties were to be 
removed the position of the Indiam tanners 
коі become precariotts. 

Australia, South Africa, and New Zealand 
have like India quite recentiy tlt up. or 
eniarged their existing leather industry inchud- 
ing the tauning industry, What are the 
methods employed by them in this cotinection? 
Protective import duties have been established 
in Australia. The following are the tarif 
regulations with reference to importation of 
hides and skins and leather, 
яні. Toter- (coeral 


Perfeten- mediote tarifl, 
Hoat tarif. tarif, 


Hides ani Skitte— 


Sheep skine mw, puat okine mwy Free Кес Free 
Hides lined or fleshed or ui 
side MN in 3%. 
Саю leather oec X0 — У gos 
Cros{ goat akini od val 10/4, po^ jos. 
Patent pad enamelled heather 
per oy. ft. cr dd val її or aor 6d. oct 
з Ww gt 


Glace Kid per mg. ft or ad 
vel whichever retur — the 
higher duty ud 2f 2 Gd. or rnb oor rs. oF 
“See The Agricultural Бинка, Vel. 1, p. wii, 

pp. 33 and x3, Vol 1f, pp. 68 and 69. The imeressc ів 

purely for the Tidian States S it. ds EUM лесе 
that this increase m more indicative fective 
ceturi ot the вает Пате than ony nas. 

ишта. 


d duty per Th. 


att 
.* 
23%, gg 35% 
Boobs and Shoes. ad wat... 35 ph ae 
М. B- mot elekwiiece inem 25 ye 3:5 
Belt buts 3% p% gt 
Leather — ae wal sh 4 45% 
lTürness and Saddlery each or | 
ad vel тг теша 
higher duty a 4 € 75. 6d. or fis. or. 
xX 45% 
Mangrove bark (Tanning agent bree Free Pree 
Tanume Extract ree 11% — ux 
Slippet foris, cic, suitable 
tar boots ad val Pree 59. маъ 
Toots atl sheces — ad val 359. 4% 45% 


In rgr4 it was only xo per cent, and it was. 


soon raised to t5 per cent, and not content with 


this high tariff wall the leather manufacturers 


gre now agitating for the reduction of the tariff 
on materials not preeurable in Australia which 
now ranges from 45 to 75 per cent. To help 


the tanners an Act knowm as the “Branding 
and Earmarkmg of Stock" was pissed m Toż. 


to minimise the evils arising out of branding 
of cattle. 
af this Act. 

New Zealand like Australia has developed 
leather manufacturing as an adjunct to the 
tanning industry. Import duties are levied) on 
many classes of leather and leather goods pnd 
the tariff ranges up to 45s per cent, ad valorem, 


As in Australia preforence is given to Empire 


manufactured products ami a lower düty is im- 
posed on them. 


Empire countries.t 

south Africa has been developing the 
tanning industry and feather manufactnring 
industry by meats of protective tariffs. Adul- 
terated leather can be imported on parment of 


leather mantfactured articles have to pay 25 per 
cent. ad valorem with a rebate aot 3 per cent, for 
Empire manufactured articles. Roots and shoes 
are subject to 20 per cent getieral tariff aud. 3 
per cent. rebate is allowed on Empire products, 


Even taking the United Kingdom into con- 
‘sideration a heavy import duty is leviel on the 


leather gloves under the new procedure adopted 
bv the Safeguarding of Industries Act in the 
year 1925. A (duty of sif per cent. is imposed. 


for hve years {тош zand December 1925. "The 





cc the Volume on Teather hy Dr. Snow—for 
recent ditia “ee the Ваг epu on Overseas 
Markets p. Еч, 


Р p os. 
on im Sonth Afriva, 


А. Токт тын 
i do^ he Balfour Report on the Overnena 
TI сіз, p. 555 


Penalties are imposed for violations. 


26 per cent. ad valorem is now: 
levied on boots and shoes imported from the 


Imported harness saddlery, and. 
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preferential rebate on Empire mantfactured 
hther gloves is fixed at 11 1/9 por cent. of the 
value of the article. t 

From the above examples it can be clearly 
argued that unless a satisfactory protective tariff 
import duty exists the retention of both the 
present export duty and the present import 
duty must be advocated so that the leather 
industry including tanning can be developed: 
Elsewhere I have clearly demonstrated the pos- 
sibilities of suceess whith would attend the 
scientifically organised Indian leather industry 
if adequate protection. to. overcome the com- 
parative disadvantages is granted in the 
beginning. Unless a scientifically organised 
turiff is imposed favouring the tanuing industry 
which attaches to the manufacturing side also 
the removal of the export duty cannot be looked 
upon with favour by the tanning itdustrv. 

The advocates of 13. 4d. rate for the rupee 
would point out that a higher and steadier 
exchange is bound to reduce the price of the 
imports and an increased quantity of them might 
‘be sett to this country in which case domestic 
maunfacturers not only leather manufacturers 
‘but others also would be in a position of dis- 
Advantage. To remove the export duty under 
such cirewmstances would evidently tend to place 
the domestic manufacturers at an sinfair ad- 
vantage. 

The levying of a slight cess zs in the case 
of tea, jute, cotton and lac to benefit beth the 
exporters and the tannere is contemplated 
bv the Government. This means that raw 
hides as well as tanned hides would have 
to pay a cess for the tanning industry to be 
4 beneficiary тп рау cess accordingly, The 
ery has already been raised that in course of 
time the cess might he imipesed às "'to. fori 
ай levy on the raw material of the domestic 
Хаппетя and that the story of the cotton excise 
duty would be repeated in the near future," 
There are others who do not wish to see the 
export duty to be removed but they wish it 
to be raised to the same old level of 15 per 
cent. ad valorem and that the proceeds be 
utilised for the improvement of the tanuing 
industry. 

— The solving of technical problems involved 
in tanning by widertaking industrial research 








+See the Report of the Balfour Committee on 
Industry wand Trade, 1927, рр. 4s to 364 
* SSer my snenograph on ier Industry, pp. 133 
On — — — 
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experiments, the establishment of business con- *⸗ 


nections between the leather trade in India and 
firms in the Empire, the discovery of new, 
cheat) and economical processes of tanning 
which would be useful to local tanners working 
under our climatic conditions, the removing of 
pox-marks on hides coming from Renwpore anil 
Dinnjpore, the demonstration of tanning pro 
cesses leading to production of sole leather and 
the tamiing of other skins which would be of 
great commercial use, the securing of special: 
concessions such as same rates from railways 
in the matter of carrying dry as well as wet- 
salted hides and special rates for finished leather, 
the granting of facilities for finishing leather by 
machine process in Government factories and 
the reduction of the Anthrax evil arising chiefly 
from goat hair which has either to be thoroughly 
disinfected before being exported ont of the 
country or the problem of regulating the Indian 
tanners using the hides and skins—these are some 
of the most urgent problems facing the leather 
industry of Bengal.* Other provinces will 
doubtless have their own peculiar problems. So 
far as Madras is concerned the Leather Research 
Chemist is trying to solve the technical problems 
facing the local tanners aud Teather manufac- 
turers.+- Coming to the Punjab the disease 
known as the Surra is attacking the camels, 
the equines and other domestic animats. ‘The 
efficacy of the tartar emetic cure in the eradica- 
tion of the disease has yet to be tested. The 
spread of contagious diseases such as rinderpest 
and great mortality due to the spread of the. 
epizootic diseases are the main problems facing 
the cattle breeders and good hides and skins - 
can never be attained out of diseased animals.* 
Can a central department of scientific research 
hope to cove adequately and efficiently. with the 
diverse problems affecting the leather indtisiry: 
of the different provinces such a4 Boanhay,, 
Madras, the United Provinces and the Punjah 
With the small sums that would be collected 
by means of this cess much cannot be affected 
and even atv infinitesmal part of the sefentifie 
problems facing the leather industry cannot be 
solved. ‘Taking the United Kingdom inte con- 
sideration there are at present two research 
associations connected with the boot and shoe 
industry and leather manufacture. Both the 








“See the Administration Repert of the Province of 
Bengal 1931-34. iii 


‘+See the Adminis nce 
es tration. Report of the Province 
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British Leather Manufacturers Research Associa- 
tion and the British Boot and Shoe and Allied 
Trade Research Association are making subs- 
tantial progress, About 20 per cent. of the 
British firmis engaged in the Boot and Shoe 
industry are members of the above association 
and 6 per cent. of the leather manufacturers 
are members of the second association. A. grant 
for five years was originally made by the British 
Government and a renewal for these grants has 
been sanctíbnued for a further period ¢ Thus 
a system of co-operation in industrial research 
has-been organised and if the Indian leather 
industry is to progress such cooperation is 
essential . 

By the levying of a mere cess the revenue 
obtained woul) not be sufficient to procure the 
needed reaoturces requirel for solving tlie 


unientific and commercial problems: facmg the 


industry. The securing of foreign markets for 
our tanned hides and skins or finished leather 
šo ns to remove tlie dependence on the limited 
home market in India] and the improving of the 
flaying processes of hides and skins. from the 
carcasses of animals cin be secured by con- 
certe action among the Indian tauners but 
there Is no such Association of Indian tuners 





"See the Adminstration Report of the Frowince 
of the Punjab, 1921-34. 

+The following table shows the grant made by the 
Fritish Goverment to the shove Associations, see 


p. 3:2 to^ x35. Balfour Report on Indestry and 
rade. 
Mame of the Date of No.of Total Total yrant 
Resnarch formition, wears.  »ubserp- given 
Association, tion — during the 
raised du- perl. 
fing the 
period, 
The Rr. Boot Shoe 
ani Allied Trades 
Research Аз, 1530 7 to; = 
The ltr. Leather - 
AL OR. Aem pe mpa 5 шим тз 


fHobh the Dominions of Canada and Ansiralia have 
anch r6 er :7 Trade represeitatives or Commissiotrers 
it foreign conntries Tor the purpose af promoting 
Canadien ant Australian Trade. India hae only one 
“Trade Commissioner in London, Indiè timat send 
Trade Commissioners to other countries. to promote 
her trading Interest» for «he produces. several articles 


formed as ‘yet: Amy further action on the part 
of the state to improve the quality of raw 
hides is desirable. Such action was taken 
during the war-time and:after and in the United) 
Provinces the flaying nnd euring processes have 
been improved to a great extent thus increasing 
the price of the hide itself. The branding of 
cattle in most of the provinces deserves our 
eariy attention. Though effective measures oti 
the Australian model cannot be undertaken at 
present vigorous propaganda carried оп їп the: 
vernacular would have the «desired — effect, 
Proper methods of flaving hides nnd skins can 
be enonstrated as has been done at Enngoou 
and other up-country centres itt Hengal. Proper: 
пишаркешеп of the important slaughter houses 
in the municipalities as has: been done im the 
Bandra slaugliter house in Bombay would 
improve the hide. It would fetch better prices 
for the producer and ensure good material for 
the tanner. А F 

A change in the tariff, $6, s cotnplete 
abolition of the export duty on hides or skina 
solely on revenue considerations should not he 
made àt present without adjusting the import 
duty on leather manufactures on 3 scientific 
hasis to grant the needed protection to our 
tanning industry which should at the same time 
widertake leather manufacturing business alsa. 
These have received artificial stimulus owing to 
the disorganisation of competing indnstri¢s elsc- 
Where and freight difficulties: Now that these 
avantages ore strely to be removed within the 
coming year we cannot leave the: recently 
established leather manuisctering and. tanning 
industry to bear the full brunt of competition. 

The levying of a mere cess would not produc 
the needed resources for carrying on scientific 


research work it order to help the tanning 


industry. A modest start can however be made 
in this direction, The Central All-India Leather 
Committee must establish jam excellent latactt 
with the Universities and individmil reseirch 
students in colleges. Private nssociations should | 
also donate funds to carry on this industrial 
research. Our industrial efficiency not only im 
leather but in other products ss weil depends 


for which ibere is no extensive internal market. ОП the progress of scientific research. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN GWALIOR STATE. 


Ву Мкѕ. Е. ROSENTHAL F.R.6.S. 


The life-story of the Gwalior Archscological 
Department bears close resemblance to the 
history of the Archeological Department of 
H. E H., the Nizam’s Dominions. In age, 
the two departments run cach other very 
close, for both were founded in 19:3, and 
suffered in their infancy from the effects of 
the World War. 

Long before 1913, however, the antiquities 
of Gwalior attracted the attention of archi» 
logists, but it was sot nutil the foundation 
of the Archeological Department that a 
Systematic conservation campaign was Comi- 
menced. Between 1862 and 4883, Sir A. 
Cunningham visited various places in Gwalior 
State, and his notes on the treasures discovered 
there appeared in his Archsological Survey 
Reports. Vols, H, VII, X and XX. И was 
Nis late Highness the Maharaja Sir Madhavo 
Kao Sindhia who furnished the requisite 
‘infinential support for the inauguration of the 
Gwalior Archeological Department. ‘The new 
dustitution was pluced in charge of Mr. M. HB. 
Garde, who had enjoyed the. privilege of 
training under Sir John Marshall, and Mr. 
Garde’s preliminary care was to compile хл 
comprehensive list of the monuments deserving 
of conservation. Such an undertaking, demand- 
ing the expenditure of hoth time and. patience, 
was accomplished successfnily during the first 
years of the Department's existence. Of the 
thousand odd buildings listed, only two hundred 
and thirty were considered worthy of repairs 
and conservation, but owing to the wide scope 
of the lists an enormons amount of valimble 
information was accumulated, which is being 
utilized as the basis. for the comprehensive 
Archwological Directory of Gwalior, now in 
course of preparation. All the monuments 
listed were visited by the Superintendent of 
Archeology and his assistants, and the copions 
notes made during inspection tours, coupled 
with, the study of local cults; place-names 
and traditions, have brought fresh light to 
hear on many ancient sites, buildings and 
sculptures hitherto unknown in modern times. 


The particulars thus obtained will enhance the 
value of thc Directory, which. promises to 
develop into a monumental workg capable of 
suppiying many missing links in the chain 
of archzeological evidence. 2, 

Gwalior State is exceedingly rich in 
historic relics, some of which are over two 
thousand years old. "They include Buddhist, 
Hindu, Jain and Muhammadean buildings in 
jnxtuposition, and illustrate the truth of the 
lines of Omar Khayyum: 


"How Sultan after Sultan «ih kis Pomp, 
Abode hi» destined Hour, and went his Way." 


First and foremost, in Gwalior City. itself, 


there is the great Fort. This magnificent 
edifice dates back to the sixth century A, D, 
according. to inscriptions, and to pre-historic 
days, according to traditions. ‘The earliest record 
is preserved in a temple of the Sun, erected on 
Gwalior hill about 323 A. D. Chrouolozically, 
the next archeological documents consist of 
two Sanskrit inscriptions of 875 and 876 A. D, 


They adorn the Chaturbhuja Temple, amd 


prove that this sanctuary, in the eastern face 
of the rock fort; was excavated by Alla, 


keeper of the stronghold under Ramadeva, | 


Kiug of Kanaùj, Like alt other structures that 
are part and psrecl of Gwalior's historic pile, 
the Chaturbhuia Temple is carefully conserved, 
The shrine contains а clean-cut image of 


Vishnu, foer-armed and erect, set well back 
under the shadow of the rock. Now that it. 


is freed from undergrowth, weeds and damp, 
the sculpture reveals the fine artistry of the 
early Hindu workmen. 

At a somewhat higher elevation than tho 
Chaturbhuja Temple we come upon the finest 
building in Gwalior Fort, the Palace of Raja 
Man Singh (1486-1516), This monarch showed 
his love of architecture in a practical manner, 
by constricting a castle which will bold its 
own in the first rank of India's monuments, 
*o long as it is maintained in the excellent 
state of repair in which it is at present. ‘True, 
some years before the creation of the Archxo- 
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logical Department, the Man Mandir 
wnmder the supervision of Colonel Surve, bnt 
И i& thanks to the constant care exercised by 
the. archaeologically-minded of Gwalior State, 
that its external wealth of coloured décor, 
and its internal perfection of carving, are not 
permitted to deteriorate 

The enelosedl courtyard round which the 
Mina apartments are grouped is small, Tut 
very beautiful, with. its lace-Hke sculpture, 
which has myllowed to the soft hue of old 
ivory. Above the pillars, there are several 
bands: of tiles, which lend just the- suspicion 
ob colour necessary to relieve the limestone 
tenor of monotony. 

The ‘Telika Mandir or (hlinan's Temple, 
nstored in the eighties of the last centire, is 
another. building over which the Archaeoiogics 1 
Department watches witli loving care, H is 
4 tenth-century Vishnu temple and illustrates; 
ioa tmignely interesting manner, the blend 
of Northern and Southem architectural 
іпйиспсеѕ: The sikhara or spire is Dravidian 
in shape, whereas every detail of the decora- 
tian is purely Indo-Aryan and of the North, 
Northern. The -Telika Mandir js the loftiest 
Бату io the Fort, and its value is enhauced 
by the gateway constructed from architectural 
fragments, which Major Keith discovered while 
engaged upon repairs to the temple, The com- 
pound continus an interestitig collection of 
archmological relics, which convew some Мей 
of the wealth of antiquities inside the Fort area 

A most useful piece of propaganda work 
accomplished by the Department is the publica 
tien of a volume etititled ““Gwatior Fort Views" 
which, with its excellent illustrations und. terse 
Tiiiiorical notes, combines the charm of 4 
photograph album. with the ntility of 3 gie 
hook. 


Permits to visit the Fort are no longer 
тецшга], and this concession on the part of 
the authorities is much appreciated by travellers, 
who can only dispose of a few hours in. which 
to de their sightseeing. 

As sootas the Department had completed 
the listing of monuments, a scheme for repair 
and preservation work was submitted to the 
Darbar. ‘The project was sanctioned da a 
Slightly modified form-and, after the War, the 
grant allocated to the furtherance of archeo- 
logical interests was increased from Rs, 1000/- 
to Rs. 25,000/- per annum. 


was 
restored by the Gwalior military suthorities: 


The conservation campaign commenced in 
carnest im то20-тогі with the restoration of 
the Gijari Mahal This: paluce, situnted with- 
m the confines of Gwalior Fort, wes built by 
Каја Man Singh fov liis favourite wife, 
Mriganavana. 


well suited -to this purpose; with its ‘broad 
courtyard and numerous. aleoves, which set 
off tlie exhibits to great advantage. The carved: 


brackets und arched doorways offer ouch food! 
for architectural thougiit, and serve as.a fitting 


introdiietion to the study of the archtcological 
treasures within, 


The establishment of a museum was pro- 
posed at the same time as the foundation of 


the Archmological Department, bat seven years 


elapsed before enitable premises were sectired. 
Once that the Gujari Mahal was placed by 


the Derbar-at the disposal of the Department 
however, the classification of exhibits went on 

apace, with the result that the Gwalior Museum 
was tady in Pebruury 1922; 
opened һу Н. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 
An illustrated catalogue of exhibits is in course 
of preparation. anid will figure amongst the most: 
useful of departmental publications. Each year. 
sees an increase im othe number of visitors to 


the Museum, and many tourists from England. 


und America fin their way to this dream 
paluce where the. past becemes infinitely mre 
vital, more important than the present, whore. 
Жирен India whispers secrets t6 cdis intent 
to- hear. -In tozz, Sir John Marshall, Directüt- 
;eneral of Archeeology, inspected the Museum, 
end wrote the following sysmpathetic amd. 
cemeouraging appreciation of the work accom- 
plished by the Gwalior Department:—"“It [s a 
Very greet pleasure to me, who comember the 
Gujari Mahal in its old ruined stare—dilapi- 
dated, covered. it Jungle and half filled with 
déheis, to seé it in its present welbcared-for 
condition, and. it is no less a pleasure to see 
te what excellent purpose its conrts and 
chambers have been put by Mr. Garde, the 
State Superintendent of  Archmology. The 
task of collecting, arranging, setting tp and 
labelling so many antiquities must have been 
a difficult one, and Mr, Garde deserves the 
thanks of every one interested in the monte 
ments of India, for the manner in which he 
has discharged it. I congratulate him пе well 
as the Gwalior State on this excellent achieve 
ment," The majority of the exhibits coni 


It was adopted and adapted us 
the venue of thie Archseological Museum, and ‘is: 


when W wis 
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under the following important headings, 
Inscriptions, Capitals of Monolithic Pillars, 


Buddhist Railings, Figures of Hindu Deities, 
Architectural Fragments of Paintings. A few 
sculptures are placed in separate rooms for, in 


common with many Western authorities, 
Gwalior archeologists hold the view that the 
individual importance of great statues is 


emphsized when the masterpieces are isolated. 

Possibly one of the most attractive sets of 
exhibits in the Gujari Mahal consists of replicas 
of the frescoes, which adorn the Bagh Caves. 
These graniliose rock temples are to Gwalior 
State what the Caves of Ajanta nre to 
Hyderabad State. Towards the end of 1927, 
the India Society of London, in co-operation 
with the Gwalior Archeological Department, 
produced a most attractive volume, cntitled 
‘The Bagh Caves in Gwalior State." His 
Highness. the Maharaja Sir Madhavo Rao 
Sindhia together with Colonel C. E. Luard took 
leen interest in the preparation of this work. 
11 is a source of profound regret that neither 
His Highness nor Colonel Luard lived to see 
the completion of the book which they had 
platined. The volume is obtainable from the 
oce of the Superintendent of Archeology, 
Gwalior State, and is priced at £2.0.0. net: 

The Department has initiated a publicity 
campaign with a view to attracting tourists 
and, to this end, notices indicating the monu- 
ments of interest within easy reach of the 
railway are being affixed at various stations 
within the State. The exhibition of photo- 
graphs in Railway carriages, and the publication 
of picture post cards, are other meats favoured 
by the Department for the gencral diffusion 
of archeological knowledge, Conservation 
first, excavation second, is the appointed order 
to work in the Department, for the authorities 
fully realize that monuments exposed to the 
destructive forces of nature have a prior 
claim on their attention. 

Bhilsa District has proved exceedingly rich 
in archieological finds, and one of the most 
important pieces of restoration undertaker in 
this area is the re-creation of the former glory 
_of the great Siva temple, known as Nilakanthes- 
vara, or Uiddyesvara. Possibly, this sanctuary 
is the best preserved example of a mediacval 
Hindu temple in Central India and, as 
numerous stone records are extant, it is relative- 
lv easy to ascertain that it was built, between 
roso and 1050 ÂD., by Paramara King af 
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Udayaditys, Thanks to the efforts of the 
Archseological Department, the temple precinets 
have been cleared of jungle and, where 
uecessary, repairs have been executed in 
conformity with the orginal masonry, Large 
blocks of red sandstone lend a welcome patch 
of mellow colour to the structure, which is 
mentioned in Fergusson’s "History of Eastern 
Architecture.” Near the temple, is an extra- 
ordinarily interesting mosque, built by 
Muhammad I Ibn Tughlag, with sinterial 
taken from а Hindu temple, The latter, 
probably, was a companion structure to the 
Nilakanthesvara cathedral. 


Five miles irom either Bhilsa or Sancli 
railway stations, the traveller comes upon a 
magnificent series of cighteen Hindu and two 
Jain caves excavated in the Udayggiri Hill. 
They are embellished with some exquisite 
sculpture, and the inscriptions which have been 
deciphered. convey the information. that they 
were excavated in the Gupta period from. 400: 
іо боо А, Р. Те {ёсе de resistance amongst 
the carvings, and one of the most precious 
discoveries of arch:eologists, is a colossal Paraha 
or Boar Incarnation of Vishnu, perchance the 
largest in India. 


In the samo locality as the Nilakasntheszara 
Temple is a gigantic unfinished recumbent 
statue which, hy its huge dimensions, is 
suggestive of the mammoth figures so often 
seen in Egypt. It represents Siva executing 
his mystic dance. Six-armed, twenty-six feet 
tall and four feet six inches thick, if it ever 
stood upright, this stupendous figure mist have 
heen hauntingly, devastatingly, impressive. It 


is carved out of a single rock boulder, and is. 


one of those art works which bites into the 
brain and, once glimpsed, ‘is never forgotten. 
Badoh, also in Bhilsa District, is possessed 
of a magnifies temple, upon which the 
Department has concentrated its attention for 
some considerable time. 
casy, but the work has been accomplished in a 
most artistically-satisfying matuner. For ex- 
ample, the facade of the high platform on which 


the tain building is situated has been restored — 


with ancient carvings, thst were discovered. 
tatried near their original positions. “Thanks to 
this reconstruction, the facade appears as it 
did in the first flush of youth, rich in mould- 
ings and sculpture, The utilization of old stone 
has proved extraordinarily effective, and the 


The repairs were not 
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ancient carved slabs introduced into the com- 
pound wall are both useful and ornamental. 

A quarter of a mile from the Gadarmal 
temple at Badoh, there is a fine Jain temple 
which, but for the Archzological Department, 
might never have been heard of. 1t comprises 
nineteen cells, arranged on three sides of a 
courtyunl. Each of these apartments contains 
images of tirthambaras, deserving of minute 
examination, The group in the thirteenth cell 
is amazing in its power. Bhujavalli, in the 
centre, nineteen seated  Hirihamkaras, in the 
background, à twentieth figure, consisting of a 
goddess accompanied by a child, combine to 
form a sculptural poem a5 arresting as any 
exhibit in the art galleries of Europe. 

The  Solalhkhambi or — "Sixteen-Fillared 
Palace," built on the edge of a lake at Badoh, 
is an eighth or ninth-century country house of 
peculiar charm. A secular monument of this 
nature is a particularly valuable archeological 
document, for it flashes light upon the diver- 
sions of a thousand years back, and emphasizes 
the similarity that exists between the pastimes 
of byegone days and those of to-day, As we 
gaze at the monument, there float before our 
eves Visions of the pleasure-seekers of old, who 
flocked to the Solahkhambi, there to enjoy the 
evening breezes, borne across the lake. 

A number of promising sites for arch;eolo- 
gital excavation exist in Gwalior State. Once 
that the bulk of conservation work has been 
accomplished, funds wil] become available for 
research below ground, and it is believed that 
the projected campaign will yield very interest- 
ing results. Ujjayini, near modern Ujjain, is 
likely to prove a mine of hidden treasure, for it 
was the capital of the western provinces of tho 
Maurvan Empire under Asoka, a matter of some 
twenty-three centuries ago, and also played an 
important réle in the moedizval history of 
Malwa, Besnagar, near Bhilsa, the site of the 
ancient city. of Vidisa, has been the scene of 
trial’ excavations, and it is hoped to launch 
operations there on a large scale. Vidisa, 
mentioned in Buddhist litersture, and in the 
Hindu Puranas, wus closely connected with 
that famous Buddhist colony, whose legacy to 
posterity cousists of the great tope at Sanchi. 
Vidisa became the provincial capital of the 
Sunga Prince Agnimitra, immortalized by 
Kalidasa in Malevikagnimiina, a play dating, 
probably, from the fifth century A.D. A 
mete glance at the mounds and ruins in this 
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part of the country, is sufficient to convince 
even the layman, of the pleasures and treasures 
in store for the archseologist, Steps have heen 
taken aiso to acyuire the tiecessary excavation 
plots at Pawaya, the site of the ancient city of 
Padmavati, which flourished in the third 
century A;D. as tbe capital of the Naga 
dynasty. Reference to Padmavati is incladed 
in the Vishnu Purma, and the scenc of Bhava- 
bhuti’s famous play Malati Madhava is laid 
aut Padmavati. Coins, and other relies, dating 
from the first century A.D, have been dis- 
covered already in this locality; and it is con- 
ceivable that systematic excavation may réveal 
traces of the university, which attracted 
students from the four corners of the earth, in 
the days of old. 

The late Maharaja was kcenly interested m 
the conservation of Narwar, one of the three 
great hill forts of Gwalior State. In accordance 
with his instructions, the stronghold was care- 
fully examined, and although it was found 
impossible to restore all the buildings, the most 
important of the ancient edifices have been 


conserved.  Narwar is easily reached by motor 


from Shivpuri, the summer capital of H. H, | 
the Maharaja of Gwalior, and a dak bungalow 


has been installed in the fortress, to enable _ 


visitors to view it in comfort, 

Another place into which the Archeological. 
Department has infused fresh life is Kachhaua, 
іп Narwar District. Romance breathes from. 
every stone of this ancient fortified city, for 
in the seventeenth century it was the scene of 
2 series of historic incidents which would make 
am ideal plot for an opera, or cinema scenario. 
During the reign of Shah Jahan (1625-1655), 
a grandson of the Raja of Orchha occupied the 
throne of Kuchhaua, The Kachhaua ruler 
possessed a beantifnl wife, and the rumour of 
her charms aroused the desire of the рані 
Emperor, For this reason, Shah Jahan set out 
to besiege Kachhana but, for a whole year, 
the Mughals attacked it in ynin. At last, & 
traiterous washerwoman, apparently possessed 
of a greater gift of strategy than the imperial 
troops, suggested that the water supply of the 
garrison should be eut off. The officer in 
command followed her advice and the city 
capitulated, The Queen, however, who was-as 
talented as she wss beautiful, melted the heart 
of the Emperor by her music and poetry, and 
by this means obtained release both for herself 
and her husband. The Archeological Depart- 
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ment has published, in its 1923-1924 Annual 
Report, a sketch plau of an intriguing Kachhaus 
building, which has been stvled, variously, a 
mahal, a madhaiya, a sarai and a masjid. The 
general lay-out indicates that it was intended 
for à mosque, and the present owner declares 
that he possesses Akbar's grant of this sanctuary 
to his ancestors. 

The numerous sati and other memorial 
pillars їп Gwalior State constitute vatuabie 
historical records, for the majority of these 
monuments are dated, and bear inscriptions 
containing the ancient names of kings and 
districts. There is usually a great similarity of 
plan amongst the designs on suti stones. 
Husband and wife are represented side by side 
holding hands, or engrossed in the worship of 
ù linga, against a background filled with effigies 
of the sun, moon and stars. A hand pointing 
towards these emblems implies that the memory 
of the sali shall last for ever. 

Chanderi is another important hill fort which 
the. t has taken ander its protection, 
and about a mile from the town a most interest- 
ign sati stone has been discovered. ‘The upper 
panel contains the usnal symbols of sun, moon 
and stars, but in the lower panel, husband and 
wife are depicted in the guíse of Siva and 
Parvati. Both figures wear crowns and Siva, 
who is fourarmed, holds a snake in one of his 
left hands. 

The embellishments on warriors’ memorials 
consist generally of a couple or more scenes 
carved one above the other. In the lower 
panel, the hero's death is depicted, whilst 
above, the soldier is seen in Heaven waited 
upon by celestial nymphs, and in the final 
scene his deification is represented. The oldest 
memorial pillar discovered їп the State is 
located at Hasalpur, and bears an inscription 
dating from the sixth century A.D, 

About six hundred inscriptions have been 
copied by the Gwalior Archaeological Depart- 
ment, and it is proposed to edit them and 
publish them in book form. They range in 
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date from the second century В.С. Чо the 
eighteenth century A.D., and include reference 
to twenty-onc ruling dynasties of Ancient and 
Medieval India. 

It is impossible to specify all the channels 
of useful activity which the Gwalior Archmo- 
logical Department has carved out for itself, 
since its inauguration, One of its sidelines 
consists of the preparation of lantern slides, 
und during one working season alone, m 
hundred and nine of these admirable aids to. 
arch:zeological — propaganda were produced, 
Some of the most instructive views illustrated 
repairs carried out under the aegis of the 
Department. 

The annual reception given: by the Depart- 
ment keeps the residents of Gwalior an fait 
With the most recent achievements of the 
archstological. experts and, indeed, it is only 
necessary to examine any of the many im- 
portant monuments in Gwalior City, to realize 
that they are protected against the marauding 
hand of Time. 

A building of peculiarly romantic nssocia- 
tions which has been restored recently is the 
observatory at Ujain, built by Maharaja Jai 
Singh. This structure is one of five observa 
tories erected by the royal astronomer, and is 
a landmark of great historic interest. For а 
few years prior to the removal of the seat of 
government to Gwalior, in 18:0, Ujain was the 
capital of the Gwalior rulers, and it is a city 
brimful of archeological and historic charm. 

In addition to the publications nlready 
tnentioned, the Gwalior Archeological Depart- 
ment has issued various useful brochures, all of 
which make most illuminating reading, ‘The 
foundation of an excellent and ever-augmuoent- 
ing library is another effective measure for 
stimulating interest in archeology. ‘Minimum 
expenditure, maximum  results''——this is a 
slogan which the Archicological Department 
has adopted to good purpose, and its achicve- 
ments in the past, and projects for the future, 
denote the success af its live-wire policy, 
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THE HINDUS AND COW-SLAUGHTER. 


By "A LOVER Of PEACE." 


Whatever may be the real cause of the 
internecine war between the Hindus and 
Mubammadans in these days, there is not the 
least doubt that the most frequent excuse 
sevins to be the slaughter of cows by the latter, 
The Hindus have every right to bold the life 
of any animal they like sacred, but they have 
ho right to expect others to do the same. 
They are certainly on very debatable ground 
when they try to fan the popular prejudices 
of their community by constantly appealing 
to their ancient scriptures and tradition, It 
is really very unfortunate that Gandhiji should 
have lent the support of his personality to that 
school of the Hindu Commnnity which is never 
tired of quoting from the Vedas and the 
Shastras to enlist sympathy for its campaign 
aguinst cow-slaughter, without first fully in- 
vestigating the matter himself. It would, at 
all times, be a dangerous move to seek support 
for our pet theories in ancient scriptures and 
to twist historical evidence to serve our views. 
Tn the present state of affairs in India it is 
criminal, The following extracts from the pen 
of eminent scholars, who have written on the 
subject of cow-slanghter in ancient India during 
the course of their historical studies and not 
in the interests of any communal organisation, 
may be of interest to those who wish to seek 
the truth for its own sake and аге not wedded 
to aby pet theory. 

It may be stated at the very beginning that 
the sanctity of cow was fully recognised by the 
Ancient Hindus, though this fact did not 
apparently debar them from eating its flesh. 
Thus Prof. Macdonnell writes :— 


“Bet it is the cow which, owing to her great 
utility $i» most prominent. Thus the beams of 
Шами dm) raln<cloude comastantly ярреят ax 
Cows; amt the earth itself is called u cow, 
Tt ja cheur that the animal already possesses! 
а socted character; the evidence of the Avesta, 
imleed, shows that her samitity goes back to 
the Indo-Irniam period. Tn the Atharva Vedn 
the worship of cow is fully recognised. Her 
sactednesa has not only survived im India, 


but hey ever been intensified by the lapse 
time." — (Imperial Gazetteer, Volume II, pages 
216-17). 


But the same writer also points out that 


“The wedding was celebrated in the house of the 
bride's parents, to which the bridegroom came 
in procession with his friends and relations. 
Here they were entertained with the flesh of 
cows slain in honour of the occasion." — (ibid, 
раде 224). 

The writer who devoted special attention to 
the question of ‘Beef in Ancient Todia'" was 
the late Rajindralal Mitra. This ts what he 
says in his well-known book: *Indo-Aryans'! :— 


“The tithe of this paper will, doabtless, prove 
highly oüensive to most of pry countrymen; 
bot the interest attached to the enquiry in 
eonpection with the early «rial history of 
the Argun race on this side ol the Hinalayns, 
will, 1 trust, plea] my excuse, The idea of 
leef—the flesh of the earthly representative 
of the divine Bhaguvati—as an article of food 
is so sbocking to the Hindus, that thonsanids 
over thomsands of the muore orthodox among 
them never repeat the counterpart of. the word 


in thoir vernaculars, and trany ati dire have, 


been the sanguiuary conflicts which the shed- 
ding of the blood of cows has caused in Mifs 
country, And yet 3t wonld seem that there 
was a time when not only no compunctious 
visiting» of conscience had a place in the mind 
of the people in slaughtering cattle--when nat 
only the meat of that animal was. actually 
esteemed a valuable aliment—when not only 
wai it w matk of generous hospitality, as 
among ibe amcient Jews, io shnghter the 
"fatted cal in honour of respected gmests,— 
teat whet «a snpply of beef was deemed an 
alwolute necessity by pious Hindus in their 
journey from thie to another world, atid a cow 
was invariably killed to be bert with te 
deal Toa Englishmen, who ore familiar with 
the present temper of the people on the 
subject, and tó a grent many of the natives 
themselves, this remark tiay appear quite 
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startling; bet the. authorities on which it is 
founded are so outhentic und imcontrovertible 
Hat they cannot, for one moment, be gaine 
said.’ (Vol. I, pages 324-55), 


For the authorities on which the author 
chased: his remarks, I would refer the curious 
to the book quoted above which abounds with 
quotations from the ‘original works and which 
are open to verification by those who seek to 
pursue the subject for ascertaining the truth. 
Rajindralal Mitra, however, is not the only 
‘scholar who was of opinion that beef was au 
article of food in ancient India, Here are a 
few extracts from others also. 

. In describing the manners and civilisation 
of the Hindus of the Epic Age in his “Ancient 
India®’, Romesh Chundra Dutt says — 


“The flesh ol the cow was an article of food, and 
siine wine was consumed at sacrifices." 


(Page Gs), 


Mr. C. V. Vailva writes :— 


“Animal food, even beef, was freely eaten hy 
Eashatrivas: amid Brahamunaa" (The Mala 
bharuia: A Criticism, page бо), 

"lle ancient Drahmins-and Kashtriyas freely ate 
unimal foi and had ne objection to animal 
slaughter for purposes of food amd kacrifices.'" 

[The Riddle of Ramayana, page 7}. 

"The keeping and rearing of farge herds oi 
bovine cattle will {ш ensily explained when we 
remember that the ancient &rvans were à beel- 
eating Tace." (Ibid, page 302]. 


' — In his "Ancient and Hindu India", Vincent 
Smith says;— 

"The detestation of cow-slaeghter aid the loathing 
for beef, which are to-day the most prianinent 
outward marks of Hinduism, have been so for 
шапу centories, perhaps for something like 
two thousand years. The Indo-Arvans lind mt 
those markë: It is cuite certain ihat they 
freely sacrificed: bulls and cows and ate both 
beef and horse flesh. on ceremonial occasions." 
(Page 24). 


In describing 

writes :— 

"qt dá worthy of tote that the supplies tenderéd 
by Ambhi comprised 'i000 oxen futted for 
shambles’ besides 10,099 or more sleep, That 
statement, made incidentally, ie good evidence 
that in 3:6 B. OC. the people of Taxila were 


Alexander's: invasion, lie 
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stil] willing to fatten catile for slaughter and 
the feeding of honoured guests, in Vedic 
fashvon. (ibid, pages fe-6r). 


М. M. Kunte writes as follows in his 
"Vicissitudes of Arvan Civilisation in India'' :— 


“Ап ox wes Killed, and a sacrifice called 
Siulaguss was perlormed." (l'age 174]. 


“Hospitality woe the muile-of Ife: und guests were 
received with great ceremony; cows were. 
specially kiled for them: baths, water, ond 
food (Madhupurka) were allered to them," 
(Ibid, page 195). | 


In this connection it may be interesting to 
note that in Asoka's Pillar Edict V; the cow 
is- not mentioned in thc list of animals 
whose slaughter was prohibited.  (Bhandarkar' Б. 
SE Asoka"), Kantilva'a Arthashastra also seems 
lo recognise the slaughter of cows as s matter 
of course as would appear from the quotations. 
given helow. (The references are to Dr. Sham- 
üshastry's translatión) :— 


“When the superintendent classifics cattle ав 
calves, drought oxen, bolle thot wre to be 
trained to yoke, bolls kept for crossing cows, 
cattle thal ane fit only for the supply of flesh 

——— sicut system ia kngwmn 
an "elass al benis". (Page тб], Amd again, 

“They (the cowherds) may well either fresh fest 
or dried Пеп." (Page #62}, (Italice ora), 


The extracts given above cannet be com- 
ete without my giving yet another quotation. 
from Rajindrala] Mitra's book '"Indo-Arvans'', 
already referred to abeve, where he describei- 
the tessons for the development of ШЕ 
iceling against besf "This is what hz says:— 

"Пашен he the case, the question arises, whence 
comes this public fecling agnitist the ordinatieds 


of othe Vedas (regarding — cow-slanghter) ? 
And we can nowhere mert with a more 


appropriate reply than in the fact that when | 
ajainat 


the — Hrahmins had to conten! 
Buddhism, which emphatically and s enccesa- 
folly denounced all sacrifices, they found tbe 
doctrine of respect jor animal tile -too stroni 
and too popmlar ta he overcome, amd therefore 
kridually and imrperceptibly adopted it in such 
a manner ds to make И appear a part of their 
Saat, They gave prominence to such 
passages as pirenched benevolence and mercy 
for all animated creation, and so removed to 
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the backgroand the sacrificial ordinances a9 
to put them entirely out of eight. Sach a 
process i» even now going on in Hinduism 
under the influence of Christiamity, atid, о» 
the Hinda mind was during the ascendency 
of Buddhism already well prepared for р 
change by the teachings of the Buddhist 
missionaries, по difficalts was ot with in 
making faith, devotion, and love suppiy the 
place. of the holocansts and unlimited ment 
offerings ordained by the Vedas. The abeten- 
tieu was, at first, no «doubt, optional, bat 
kradunly it became general, partly from а 
natural idispesitiom to benevolence, aml 
partly- ont of seapect for the feelings of 
Buddhist neighbours, such as the Моһаш- 
talans now erince for their Hinin fellow 
subjects hy abstaining from beef in different 
parts of Benyal, that writers found it easv to 
appeal to the practice of the people and 
public feeling as proofs even as potent ns the 
fedas, ami anthoritatively to declare that 
sacrifices were forbidden im the present age. 
This once done, the change was complete. In 
short, the Ruddhist appesi to humanity proved 
too much for the Smriti, amt custom iia my 
given rigulity to the horror ugainst the sacrifice 
of animal tife which even the Vedas fail to 
ovetoome," (Vol. E, pages 337-53). 


In conclusion I wonld like to add that the 
object of this article is not to revive becf- 
eating amongst the present day Hindus—mnor 
là it a crusade against the cow-protection 
movement. I merely wish to draw the atten- 
tion of the more thoughtful section of my co- 
religionists to the fact that our present day 
attitude towards those who slaughter cows for 
food, or for religious purposes, borders on a 
fanaticism which is entirely foreign to the 
best tradition of Hindu culture, It may also 
help those Hindus who entirely depend for 
their beliefs and practices on the authority of 
the ancient scriptures to reconsider their posi- 
tion. Tt may, however, be argued thut the 
sentiments of the present day Hindus have 
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nothing to do with the beliefs and practices 
of their ancient ancestors and deserve to be 
respected all the same, Granted, but then 

eppeal to ancient authority? And it cannot be 
denied that an overwhelming majority of the 
present day Hindus do not take beef merely 
because they believe that it is prohibited in the 


Vedas and the Shastras. Indeed, some of 


them would stake their all on that belief. No 
community is perhaps more priest-ridden than 


the Hindus and the secret of the hold of the 


Pundits always has been that they took very 
good care to impress on the people that what 
they said emanated fram the Vedas aud the 
Shastras arid was, therefore, beyond dispute, 
And of course no one, who was not p Brahmin, 
was competent to interpret the sacred liters- 
ture, or even to read it! It is this slavery 
that we have to fight against And it is 
this slave montulity which is being imposed 


upon us by ignorant or interested Hindu 
leaders and the Hindu Press when cow- 


slaughter is made a popular platform cry im 
the communal struggle against the Muham- 
:nadans. As a matter of fact cow-slanghter 
by the Muslim. community has considerably 


increased since this cry was raised and the 


efforts on the part of the Hindus to muke the 
Muslims stop cow-sacrifice has resulted in the 


sacrifice of even a larger number of cows than. 


before. It is, therefore, desirable both in the 
interest of the cow and communal peace that 
the Jess said against it, the better, We miust 
trust to the good sense of the Muslim commu- 
nity to respect our sentiments and not hurt 
eur feelings. Breaking of each other's heads 
would certainly pot solve the problem. And 
psychologists tell us that if you want to ensure 
that 4 people should avoid doing «a Certain 
thing, the best way is not to prohibit them 
from «doing it. Who knows what would have 


been the future of mankind if God had net 


made the initial bhinder of asking Adam and 
Eve not to eat a certain. fruit in the Garden 
of Eden. 
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WANTED : INDIAN PROPAGANDA ABROAD. 


By “Aw INDIAN IN. AMERICA, 


Miss Katherine  Mayo's book, "Mother 
Indi," has nt least máde one thing clear, that 
the enemies of India are at present most actively 
wngzaged in prejedicing worhl opinidi against 
India at a critical moment of her history, The 
Hindus it, America have reason to believe that 
this hook is a part of the anti-Indian propaganda 
now let locse abroad in all its violence and 
wickedness. They also wish it to be understood 
clearly by our countrymen at home that it is 
only the beginning of war more. virulent than 
ппу before, to vilify our country abroad, So 
we shall expect more of it in fature. We arè, 
however, glad to see that public mind in India 
ts roused to the Importance of cultivating opition 
€f the outside world in line with the national 
policies of Dudin. 

In fact, the leaders of Indian National Con- 
gress have long since realized the necessity of 
‘presenting India’s case in foreign countries as 
an important asset to their work in India. The 
efforts of Dadabhai Naoraji, of Gokhale, of ‘Tilak, 
of Lajpat Rai-and of other Indian leaders in-this 
connection, are indicative of a policy almost 
continuously pursued by the Congressmen until 
oniy recently, when the National Congress 
decided otherwise. Still India, leaders have 
continued to do the political work abroad indivi- 
dually, thougl it was officially given up by the 
Congress, The above-mentioned |vaders and 
many others have goue abroad. to enlighten. the 
international opinion on conditions jn India, 

Since then intermational opinion lias gathereil 
itself stronger and is tending to become more 
end morg efective in shaping wortd politics. It 
is deliberately sought and cultivated as 2 means 
of solving: certain difficulties in international 
relations, through such machinery as the League 
iof Nations, World Court, Opium Conferences, 
Anmament Conferences, Debt Plans, Interna- 
tional Labour Meetings, Student Organizations, 
Youth Movements, ete. Never before were 
National policies so closely linked up to Inter- 
tational Affairs. All this is of vital importance 
to India. Constitutionally in the affairs of the 
world, Indis i$ no longer a dependency, but a 


member af the League of Nations, Consider the 
post of the Secretary of State for India. It is 
not only tending to become more and more. 
important in. the British Cabinet, but alao in the 
eyes of the world. His speeches are no longer 
confined to the Hotise of Lords or the indifferent 
comments of British papers. They are taken op, 
commented, criticized aml passed оп to the 
Various peoples of the world by their respective 
newspapers. Evidently Tilia js looming lurgor 
in the affairs of the world. 


The present is a psychological moment in the 
Promotion of world opinion: Old orders: of 
thetght are changing and pew ones are taking 
their place, Under such conditions it is evident 
that those who work hard and use their heads 
now Will largely decide the trend of future 
opinion, "Phe opponents o£ Indian nationalism 
have not only realized it, Init hiáve forestalled the 
situation in a remarkable way, (One would be. 
surpriscd tà find in conversations haw uniform 
and almost identical) opinions the average 
American holds on Indian situation. "To him 
India isa chaotic mingling of races, full of 
religious feuds and caste: differences, Britain, 
on the other hand, is presented asa peacemaker 
nud selfless teacher in the ways of civilization 
{0-а backward people. Jt is evident that these 
Americans have been deliberately taught to think 
исса such lines by the politica] opponents of 
India. 


Of course, the people in foreign lands are not 
to be blamed: for stich tiscomceptions. They 
lave been constantly fed ón such material aud. 
have never been given the chance of hearing the 
other side. It is up to us to inform them and 
the experience we have shows that they are 
eager to hear the other side too, ‘These opinions 
cannot be ignored by Indian leaders. Tt is the 
views of people abroad that influence the respec. 
tive national policies: While British diplorna- 
lists and publicists are working aggressively for 
the moral support of the outside world to their 
cause we Indians are losing it. It need not be 


told that sich moral sympathy is considerably 
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efiective and necessary to one's cause dn the long 
run, 

ft is America and American opinion that will 
he the leading focter in future world! politics. 
Sinte the Great War the leadership of the world 
is shifted ‘from Europe to the United States of 
America: Not only as financiers and creditors 
of the worlil, but ales as an irresistibly: growing 
military and naval power, America stands first. 
The baiunce of power is in her tiands. British 
statesmen have realized this new Tismg rival to 
their Empire. They know that this powerful 
rival of the British Empire mist be placated 
becatise he cannot be beaten. No wonder that 
the Britishers should outwurdly talk so much of 
the unity of Anglo-Saxon race of America and 
Englund, und even the British clergymen shoul 
help the British politician by preaching from the 
pulpit in America the gospel of union and good- 
will between these powers as the basis of world 
peace ai! prosperity. 

Accordingly, British propairandists: have 
shifted their centre of activity’ from Europe to 
America. It would be interesting to note all 
their activities, but space does not permit it. It 
is enough to say that from religion to Rotary 
Clubs and from senntors to school teschers all 
are equally embraced in therm ever-widening 
work of converting American opinion, It is not 
uncommon to see such prominent Dritishers as 
Lord Birkenhead, Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Robert 
Cecil, Sir Philip Gibbs, Sit Frederick Whyte, 
Sir Valentine Chirol, Mr. Licnel Curtis, Мг. 
Porden, the ex-minister of Canada, und many 
others coming to this country for British pro 
fazanda. From these names, one can see how 
British opinion is trying to overrun America 
from one end to the other. 

Vet it is creditable to note that patriotic 
Indians have dono considerable werk though 
they de not“have the same backing and friends 
from home as their opponents. The splendid 
work done by Lala Lajpatrai and his band of 
workers here is well-known and need not be 
repeated, "There nre people who are tow doing 
the same kind of work though their efforts are 
not taken note of by the Indian National Con- 
gress, It may be mentioned as an example here 
that Professor J, J. Cornelius, formerly of 
Lucknow University, addressed: more than Kity 
micetings within the last few motths carrving 
his word through a territory almost equal to that 
of Indin. Eis work eould. be appreciated better 
when it is remembered that all this was done 


along with his regular research work in the Ui- 
versity. His address before an overflowing 
audience in which were seated Consuls front 
twenty-one different nationalities, in a meeting. 
ii New York which waa opened by: President 
Coolidge, where eminent political thinkers pre 
sented themselves for discussion. from all parts 
nf the world, and where Professor Cornelius had 
te debate with: Mr. Lional Curtis, the father of 
Indian Dyarchy, was remarkable. 1f only a 
few men could do so much alone and unaided, 
how much more could be done by an organized 
attempt hacked by the Indian National Congress. 

It is this need of an organized attempt. ott 
behalf of India in this-country that we wish to 
place most emphatically before our people One 
can well imagine what excellent work could be 
dene here, We are confident that the Congress 
leaders and public as a whole will concur with 
us We are herewith proposing a scheme which 
will considerably remedy the situation If Cou- 
egress and our leaders are moved to stipport dt 
The major part of the work in this country will 
be shonidered by men who might be recruited 
from the resident Indians here. 

There-are men in this comitry who will be 
willing to assume the responsibility of assisting 
to. create a permanent organization to extend the 
work of the Indian National Congress here it 
America. — But it is obvious that to be effective 
such an organization must have : —ía| Eeeogi- 
tion from the Indian National Congress, 
(b) Oceasicnal visits 10 this country of Con- 


gressional lémlers, annually or more often, and | 
(c) some sort of financial arrangement with the 


Indian National Congress The polity of the 


organization shall he in consonance with the 


policy of the Indian National Congress. The 
work shail mainly consist of :—(o) Dissemination 
of authoritative information about India through 
lectures, pamphlets, publications, personal con- 
tacts, ete, (bh) Arrangements for the betine 
tours of the Congress delegates to this country, 
(c) To serve as à news agency to Indian papers, 


(d) To help responsible American visitors tù 
India in making contacts with mian Nationalist. 


organizations and leaders. These people Он 


their return to America will be p valvable asset 
to the cause of India, and (¢) To establish a 


library on India im this country, 
As regards its financial requirements, (t) The 


orgatization here will be mestly self-supporting 


as it develops. Congress will have to provide ut 
least one year’s expense in the beginning which 
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should not exceed more than four to five 
thotisand rupees ; this expense to be gradually 
minimized as the work becomes organized here. 
We believe, given a chance and some time for 
the maturing of the plan, such an organization 
could be made self-supporting in this country, 
and (3) the expenses relative to Congress idele- 
gates from and to India shall be taken care of 
either by the Congress or by the delegates them- 
selves, while his living and traveling expenses 
in this country may be provided for by the 
organization here. He shall not expect ап 
honorarium for his lectures or other public 
services here. 

The person delegated to this country should 
be well acquainted with world politics. It is 
advisable to have a mature person, preferably 
a member of the Indian Legislature. The 
membership in the Legislative Assembly serves 
as an important qualification, as it will carry 
with it considerable weight, and influence in 
this cotintry. They will be taken here equiva- 
lent to the Senators and Congressmen of the 
United States of America, It is imperative that 
such a delegate should be an eloquent speaker, 
and if possible, a good writer. We need sincere 
men with a spirit of co-operation, who will 
understand the dffienlties and help our cause 
in overcoming them. Н will be necessary that 
the delegate should inform himself on all liberal 
political partics and issues in the United States 
of America, 

It is evident that the work here depends 
largely upon the active co-operation of Congress. 
men and leaders in India. dt is essential that 
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the Indian National Congress should have a 
foreign department to systematically build 
foreign relations. Our increasing immigration 
to countries Hike British Guiana, our problems 
int South Africa, the interests of Indian 
merchants abroad, and the growing number of 
students to foreign universities, all these need a 
centralized handling which Congress alone 
would be able to discharge in a responsible: 
manner. We are particularly interested in this 
line of work as no political organization is 
carrying on Indian National Congress work in 
the United States. Conditions in America have 
come to » stage where all unfocused political 
activities should be managed from a central 
source, and directed to a definite end. Shonld 
the Congress decide to act on these suggestions, 
it i$ urged that Mrs, Sarojini Naidu be selected 
as the first Congress representative to lecture in 
this country, Her personality, her reputation 
as a poet, her eloquence, and her Presidency of 
the Indian National Congress are sure to win 
the enthusiastic reception and ensure very 
sucecsstul beginning of a vitally important work, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu is an Indian lady of inter — 
national reputation and it must be remembered 
that American public opinion is very врргесја- 
tive and enthusiastic of women speakers itt. 
general, We feel perfectly confident of the 
success of such a scheme, The numbers of 
helpful workers are bound to increase as the 
organization matures and the work is opened up, 
We may assure our people that in presenting 
this scheme of work we are expressing the senti- 
ments of our Indian group here. 


THE REJECTION OF THE SKEEN REPORT. 


By Six P. S. SIVASWAMI A1YAR, K.C.5.1. 


The announcement by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the conclusions arrived at by the 
Government onm the recommendations of the 
Indian Sandhurst Committee does not come to 
те ак а surprise, For the last three or four 
months, the air has been thick with rumours 


that the recommendations had all been turned 
down by the Secretary of State and the Cons- 
mittee of Imperia] Defence. Though Ше 
annotncement merely confirms most of the 
rumours which were afloat and has not there- 
fore caused a disappointment, it will create 
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widespread dissatisfaction $n ‘the country and 
increzse the existing distrust in the minds of 
the people us regards the good faith of the 
Government and their professions of a desire te 
help the country. t0 attain self-eovermment or t6 
Tndinnise the Army. ‘To av outsider in some 
other country the arguments of the Commander- 
in-Chicf might perhaps have m semhlange of 
 plausibility, but no one acqnusinted with the 
history of British policv in this country will feel 
convinced by the arguments of the Commander- 
in-Chief. ‘These arguments are nothing new, 
the eniicessions proposed are too small to satisfy 
even: moderate aspirations; — We are all familiar 
with the arguments that there has been a аск 
of suitable candidates even for the vacancies now 
annually offered, that the Government cannot 
pledge itself to any policy of automutic expan- 
sion im the number of King's Commissions but 
must wait and see ihe results of cach small 
concession before it can take the next step, that 
it is Government's anxiety to keep down military 
expenditure that is largely responsible for е 
decision mot to establish one Indian Sandhurst 
sand that the opportunities for mixing with 
British cadets offered by a course of training at 
the English Sandhurst are att immense advan- 
tage, ete. But these arguments will not carry 
weight, If the Government are justified пп 
attaching such high value to the advantage of 
social intercourse with young Englishmen, why 
«йо they not carry the argument to its logical 
length and. why do they propese to attach the 
successful Indian cadets to the eight Indian 
units ? 

Hi the system of King’s Commission ia to 
continue, Indinn officers must also learn to 
. handle British officers of inferior tank above 
whom they may be placed in the ordinary course 
of promotion or in the exigencies of war. ‘The 
argument that it would not be otherwise possible 
to judge of the ability of on Indiun officer to 
command a unitis puerile, The public will hold 
to itself the belief that the only reason and the 
real reason why iu spite of the condemnation of 
the eight units sclicine hy the Skeen Committee 
and by the witnesses who appeared before thei 
the Government persist in maintaining the 
scheme is due to their desire to avoid the risk 
of any European officer being obliged to serve 
wider one bidian officer amd to put off the evil 
day of Lidianisation of the Army to the Greek 
Kalends. The reasons for not establishing an 
Indian Sandhurst are absolutely unconvinicing. 


It is not for Ване to make out. a case for tliis 
purpose. The onus really lies tipon those: who 
wish to deny to India tho risht to mainmtaii a 
military college of its own for the training of 
its: officers. Economy can. be no consideration. 
The country would gladly agree to amy proposal. 
for expenditure under this head. We desire that 
the training ina military college established in 
India should һе of the same standard as that of 
the Enzlishi College and we desire tà obtain. the 
services of the best English experts as instruc- 
ius, Büt apparently the. Conimander-in-Chief's 
idea is that un Indian militarv college should be 
started only when there is n: sufficient number of 
Indiatt ex-Sandhurst cudets and ¢x-stalf college 
officers to serve as instructors ана professors; 
We. nre not s narrow-mitiled as to decline inms- 
trüctión by English officers and experts: This 
sentence in the Cotmmander-in-Chicf's speech 
like one or two others is very cryptic and 
requires explanation, | 
"The proposal to offer 27 more vacancies ín 
the King's Commissions every. year and refuse 
to make ‘any provision for further expansion. 
until the results-of this proposal are known fs 
merely a-plea for delay, Many people do mot 
seem to have noticed the fact that the provision. 
af six cadets each for Woolwich and Cranwell is 
only à maximum. We shall not therefore start 
with our immediate imerease of 37 more vacie 
cies hut it will probably be 17 or 19 to start with. 
It is too much to ask any Indian to believe that 
sufficiet qualified Indians cannot be found for 
the vacancies offered. If the existing edita- 
tional institutions in India do not provide the 
right kind of material why does not Govern- 
ment make provision for starting two or three 
more institutions of the same type as the Prince 
wf Wales Royal Military College at Dehra Dun 
i other suitable centres? 
matter is that where there is no will, there will 
always be dilliculties in finding 3 way, | 


The other cryptic sentence in tHe Com- 
manderin-Chicf's speech: which reqtiires elucida— 


tion is that in the process of development the 
Sovernment expect to. form ай Indian Army of 
the same type as the Domitian Army organised. 
an a national basis and offieerel] by. I ruliuns- 
holding their own distinctive national form of 
(Commission, This suggests a — Dominion 
Commission and not a King's Commission. We 
heard à rumeur sometime ago that there would 
be no more King’s Commissions offered ‘to 
Indians. ‘The public should be informed 


The truth of the. 
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whether the Commissions to be hereafter granted 
to Indians woukl be King’s Commission ог 
Dominion Commissions, It is to be hoped that 
there would be vonchsafed clear information on 
this as well as otlier points on which the Govern- 
ment have failed to сату ошй the polity 
nominally accepted by them. The Territorial 
Force Committee recommended a large increase 
in the University Trainitg Corps and the crea- 
tion of urban battalions. It has-been stated that 
the total strength of the Territorial Force 
inchiding the University ‘Training Corps and 
the urban battalions as well as rural battalions 
has been fixed at a maximum of twenty 
thotisand so that the margin for increase over the 
existing sanctioned strength under all the three 
heads combined is only less than a thousand. 
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This is à true measure of the response of. the 
Government to the aspirations of the people and 
to the recomtnendations of the Territorial Force 
Committee. 
The time has now come for an intensive 
propaganda m the country as to tlie need for a 
liberal policy in the Indianisation of the Army 
and a demand must be made for a declaration 
as to the time within which the Army should be 


Indianised. At one time ] thought that it wus” 


neither reasonable nor practical to ask for a 
time-table but I am now convinced that in the 
absence of such a demand and some undertaking 
by the Governinent in accordance with it, the 
Government will never apply themselyes serious 
ly to the problem of the Indisnisation of the 
Army or of self-government fer this country. 


THE LATE LORD SINHA. 


A TRIBUTE. 


By Tug RT. HON'BLE SRINIVASA SASTRI 


Baron Sinha was undetisbly the ablest 
statesman that India has produced in recent 
times, and the honours and distinctions which 
be was awarded were spontaneous and mi- 
sought-after tributes to his remarkable qualities. 
He was the first Indian to be made a member 
of the Viceroy’s Cabinet, to become a Privy 
Councillor, and to receive the Freedom of 
London, and be was also a member of the 
Imperial War Cabinet. 

Baron Sinha, who passed away the other day, 
at the age of 64, is the most conspicuous 
example of the distinctions open on the official 
‘side to an Indian who unites public and private 
virtues. As the vivifying rays of the sum first 
strike the highest object on our planet, so did 
the most striking forms of officia] recognition 
come to Lord Sinha, who stood hend апі 
shoulders above his compeers, He was chosen 
for the honour, then «unprecedented, of a seat 
in the Cabinet of the Viceroy of India. During 
the late War, when India was for the first time 
qulinitted to the intimate discussions of thc 
Empire Cabinets of 1917 and 7018, it wes 


through his commandmg personality. Tt^ was: 
during these years that he was made Freeman 
of the City of London, His Majesty's Privy 
Councillor and King's Connsel—distinctions 
which no Indian had achieved before. 

Next wear, that is in ror, he rose still 
higher, being appointed Under-Secretary of 
State for India, and, after being created Baron 
of Raipur, taking his seat in the Hotse of Lortls. 
The climax of his carcer was his elevation at the 
end of 1021 to the Governorship of Bihar and 
Orissa, These marks of official approbation, 
some of which still remain ttnique, were crowd- 
ed together into a little more than x decade and 
made him incomparably the brightest star in the. 
Indiam firmament. Neither personal jealousy 
nor political hatred has spared his reputation. 
They have dogged human excellence sitice the 
days of Rama and Krishna, and are in, fact 
iuseparable from the advancement of our kind. 
The truth is that he was singularly free from 
the arts and dubious graces by which a man 
generally pleuses the powers that be. If success: 
and glory came, they came because of his 
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sterling qualities. With the modesty which 
farmed a part of his lovable nature, he once told 
me that the honours which rained! so thick on 
him were far beyond his deserts anid that they 
would have been a more fitting reward for a 
really great son of India like Mr. Gokhale. 


REVERENCE FOR ELDERS, 


With Mr: Gokhale he had one remarkable 
quality in common. They both reverenced 
elders in the true Hindu style, and it was good 
to hear the language of worshipful respect in 
which they habitually belanded the work and 
worth of the great leaders before them. It 
would purify public life a good deal if the 
aspiring politicians of to«isy cultivated a little 
of their spirit of reverence. Once, os he was 
tnbosoming himself to me, I had a glimpse of 
the feclings of weariness which seemed to settle 
like a clomd on his last days. In substance he 
said: “I have been an exceptionally lucky 
man; I certainly have no right to grumble, 
But I have never been quite happy under these 
favours of fortune. They came along with so 
much tmpopularity and bitterness of criticism 
that T never could enjoy them fully." Of à 
sensitive and shrinking temperament, he found 
himself driven by circumstance, and a bigh sense 
of duty to occupy a position of prominence in 
the public eye in which he became the target of 
envy. He felt the sting, and although be was 
too noble to resent, he conld not shake off a 
sense of injustice. When fortune picks her 
favourites, she might show a decided preference 
für those endowed with a thick skin and fitted 
to draw {ull satisfaction from her boons. 


Deer To Lorn Moartey, 


It is an instructive chapter in the story af 
Indian political advance which deals with the 
effort of Lord Morley to get Mr. Sinha adinitted 
to the. Viecroy's Cabinct. "The patience, tact 
and skilful negotiation with which he overcame 
the scrried opposition from Royalty to the Press 
seein almost to rob him of all title to be called 
visionary. Pushing aside all other arguments 
against his proposal, he flung himself with 
passionate rhetoric ot! the objection based on 
race and colour. ‘The theme was exalted and 
cülculated to draw. forth the best im Victorian 
Liberalism, which seems lamentahly to have 
gone out of fashion. One passage from his 
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speeches of the day may not be withour its 
lusxons to my readers here: "Suppose there 
were in Calcutta an Indian tawyer of large 
Practice and great experience in his profession, 
a man of unstained. professional and personal 
repite in close touch with: European society, arid 
much respected, and the actual holder of 
important legal office. Am I to say to this 
шап; ‘In spite of all these excellent. cincum- 
stances to your credit, in spite of your antdisputed 
fitness, in spite of the emphatic declaration of 
1833 that fitness, is to be the criterion af 
eligibility, in spite of the noble promise ОЁ 
Queen Victoria's Proclamation of 2855—а 


promise of which every Englishman otght to be- 


for ever proud if hc tries to adhere to it and 
ashamed if he tries to betray or to mock it—in. 
spite of all this, usage and prejudice are 3o 
strong that I dare not appoint you, but must, 
instead fish wp a stranger to India from Lincoln's. 
Inti ot the Temple.’ fs there one of your Lord- 
ships who would envy the Sccretary of State 
who had to hold language of that kind to 4 
meritorious candidate, one of the King's equal 
subjects?” | 


UNjgrsT CRITICISM, 


His brief period of office, for he resigned in 
a little more than a year, was marked by one 
of those episodes which bring out the difficulties 
of men in delicate positions. A Bill was pro- 
posed for tho control of the Press containing 
such drastic provisions as to rouse the. fierce 
criticism. On him and on Mr. Gokhale fell the 
onerous task of securing modifications of these 
provisions to allay the public alarm, At one 
stage the negotiations threatened to fail, and 
Mr. Sinha had no alternative but to offer to 
resign. In the end the Bill was altered sub- 
stantially for the better and became law, 
Nevertheless, Mr. Gokhale and he had to 


encounter n» severe blast to public censure for. 


i 


their failure to secure greater concessions from. 


the Executive Government. This is a common 
fate of all who condtict negotiations at a dis- 


advantage, For the man in the strect, on 


behalf they act, forgets the dangers that he hus. 


escaped and only thinks of those to which he 
is still liable. Im spite of the prejudice enter- 
tained against him in ill-informed circles, he was. 
elected President of the Indian National Con- 
gress at its session of December, 1915. His 
address on the occasion was remarkable for two 
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things. The first was the most cogent and. per- 
suasive plea that lias vet been made for military 
reform iu. Imdiu with the object of preparing the 
Iiulian for ultimate home rule by preparing him 
to take over the defence of his own country. 
The results of this, as of other able pleas, are 
not still apparent, But another recommendation 
he made bore good fruit. Political agitation had 
zme a degree of rancour which was re 
eogmised on all: sides to be dangerous. To ally 
it the first and most essential step seemed to 
Sir Satyendra to be the enunciation, by the 
authorities iu London of a definite goal and a 
definite. poliev. In making this suggestion tu 
the Government of the day he emploved all the 
skill and authority which. lie had agquired by 
his inside knowledge of the official machinery. 
The appeal went home to many: British hearts, 
among whom was Lord Chelmsford, destined 
later, in conjunction with Mr. Montagu, to be 
responsible for the present Indian constitution 
Ti was in August, 1917, that the famous declara- 
tion wos mide on the authority of Parliament 
to; the effect that the goal of political advance 
in) India was the establishment of responsible 
poverntient by her own people, Lord Chelms- 
ford hits recently mude the interesting revelation 
that his own first inspiration towards this avowal 
of policy was derived from Sir Satyendra's able 
advocacy. 


RgcipSOCHTY- RESOLUTION, 


+ Tn this country interest will be felt in the part 
played by Sir Satyendra in bringing about: the 
famous Reciprocity Resolution o£ 1915. In the 
War Cabinet of the time he presented a 
‘Memoranitum detailing the grievances and dis 
aldtities of Indians resident in the Dominions 
Tüd the Colonies of ‘the Empire: The: Memo- 
randum was thrashed ont in committee and 
restilted in the Imperia Conference recording 
a resolution to the effect that the Dominions and 
India-alike had the power of determining the 
composition of their populations and of passing 
immigration laws designed to secure that com- 
position, In consenting to the resolution the 
representatives of each Dominion testified | in 
ungrüdgiug terms to the ahilite, moderation and 

spirit. of compromise with which Sir Satyendra 
had conducted his part in the negotiations. The 
‘statesmen representing South Africa were mot 
behind the rest in bearing this testimony. I 
may say, however, in passing, that be nore 
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than once confided to me his feeling of utter 
despair in regard to the position of Indians m 
this country—a feeling which he shared with 
matiy another student of Imperial affairs, both 
British and other. I daresav, when the Ministry 
of General Hertzog announced their adoption 


af the Capetown Agreement, he felt, like the 


rest of us, that the miracle had been performed 

His training at the Calcutta Bar equipped him 
thoroughly for the task of advising Mr. Montagu 
in fashioning the new constitution of India: d 
have tio knowledge of their mutual confidences, 
Hut I saw the marvelloizs respect, and confidence 
which he commanded among. his colleagues on 


the Joint Select Committee of Parliament whet | 


they took evidence in 1919 on the provisions 
of the Bill, then under discussion. The Indian 
witnesses felt equal pride and admiration to 
[їшї the skill with which he cross-examined 
the opponents of the Bill, dispelled their fears 
and exposed their arguments: One poor 
European witness, himself a High Court Judge, 
confessed ro a feeling of utter nervousness before 
the lion of the Calcutta Bar: "The Honse of 
Lords has a well-deserved reputation for the 


high level it reaches during Indiam debates of. 


expert knowledge and experience and educative 
value to students of Hansard, [t is high praise 
to say that Lord Sinha sustained the reputation 
of the House by his contributions to the debate 
on the Bill and received warm ¢ncomiums From 
those competent to judge. 


Capacity FOR FytENDAHIP. 


Of the пишу qualitics. which went to the 
making of his sweet und attractive character, ài 
high place must be given to the tender regard 


which be- always displayed for the feelings of 


others, and the intetise attachment with which 
he clung to friends, I treasure in particular one 
affection which we had i commoti, 
Montagu's love of India and his unparalleled 
services to ler we knew anil 
perhaps more than most othér Indians with 
whom he came in-contact. Tt was a poignant 
grief to him, as to me, that large sections of our 


countrymen > decried ‘the reforms bearing fus 
great name amd deliberately set abont wrecking: 


them, "This grief preyed on his heart во much 


that at eur last interview in Calentta, he con-- 


fessed in a voice nearly choked with emotion 
that lie could not find peace in a country which 


had failed to recognise its greatest benefactor.. 


Mr.. 
appreciated, 
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1 feel certain, however, that, with the large 
wislom which mature and training had given 
him, he often consoled himself with the thought 
thet good deeds are never wholly thrown away, 
‘certainly not on the people of India. 


— J — 


H 


A STUDY AND AN APPRECIATION, 


Аа same divinely gifted mutt; 
Whose life in low estate bean, 
And an a simple villige green; 
Who breaks kia bhirth's- Hividious- bar, 
Aid prèste the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasis the blow of circumstance, 
Aud grapples with his: evil-star; 
Who makes by force tis merit known 
And lives to clutch the golden keys, 
To monld a mighty State's decree, 
And shape the whisper of n throne; 
And moving up fron high to higher 
Becomes the fortune's. erownirg hope, 
The pillar of a. people's bape 
The centre of a world’s desire, 

in Memoriam 


"If by British rule is meant autoeracy amd 
domination in the nsme and under the garh of 
ehitiency, we are opposed to if. , ....- Tt is 
this critical attitude of mind which, has iu the 
past brought down upon our devoted heads 
invectives of reactionary. politicians and 
offcials.'" In these words Lord Sinlia, the news 
of whose sudden death has been received with a 
shock of pain throughout the country, summed 
up the essentials of the Indian: national demand 
when speüking at the complimentary banquet 
given to him in London on March 12, 1919, on 
his: appointment as the first Indiam Under- 
Secretary of State for India. That appointment 
wis a measure of the extent ta which the British 
Government were prepared: to go in. implement: 
ing Queen Victoria's famous. and memorable 
Proclamation and this affording an earnest of 
the abandonment of the policy. of tnadulterated 
autocracy. Ifa Tilak served his country by his 
sufferings in jail, if a Gokhale served it by his 
brilliant failures in. the fight against the serric:l 
танке of autocracy inthe legislature, it was the 
destiny of Lord Sinha to serve it bv liis unique 
personal triumphs., It was given to him to be 
the instrument for making the first breaches in 
the solid wall of racial barrier, which has made 


Hritish rule im India a series of disappointed 
hopes and ‘broken pledges. He was the first 
Indian to hold the appointment oi Advocati- 
General of Bengal, the first Indian to be member 
of the Governor-General's: Executive Council, 
the first Indian to attend the Imperial Conference 
anil to be admitted into the War Cabinet, the 
first Indian peer and Indian Under-Secretary. «f 
State for India, the first Indian Governor of a 
Province and, above all, опе of the two Tnilians 
who were members of the Paris Peace Con. 
ference, and lastly the second Indian te Бе а 
member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, In all these responsible positions he 
acquitted himself most creditably and vindicated, 
if a vindication was necessary, the right of 
Indians to hold them and their capacity to equal, 
if not to sttrpass, others in. the discharge: of 
onerous duties attendant thereto. | 
Lord Sinha occupied a unique position im 
Indian public life, in the largest sense of that 
term, In a nation emerging from autocrüce 
and tutelage to breathe the atmosphere of frec- 
dom the period of transition is marked hy tin- 
usual excitement aroused by the spread of 


patriotit idea and soul-stirring ideals and the 


position of those among the subject peoples who 
may be invited by thé ruling power to assist dii 
the task of Government and place before them 
the point of view of the people is one of great 
delicacy and responsibility demanding courage, 
clearness of yision, steadfastness of purpose and. 
strength to face the waves of passmg unpoputa- 
tity. The difficulties in the case of Mr. Sinha, 
when Не accepted the office of the first Indian 
member of the Viceroy's Executive Council, 
were rendered all the greater becanse it devolved 
upon him to justify the great experiment ini- 
tiated by Lord Morley and enable it to be 
broadened into a policy. Hew admirably he 


acquitted himself in that great office to the 
satisfaction of the Government and of the people | 


isa matter which is well within the knowledge 
of the Indian public. Tt was ales to his very 


great credit that he never lost touch with the 


public life of his country. He was far many 
years before he came into prominence, a humble 
campesfollower, as he sail, in the Congress; 
he was raised by popular franchise, to the place- 
of President of the Indian National Congress, 
the highest position to which the wil) of the 
people can raise one of their own, and his views: 
cn public questions have ever been those of a 
patriotic, sober, just-minded and ardent Indiam. . 


‘Surely, one who earned the confidence of 
both the Government and the people in such 
à striking degree deseryes an abiding place in 
the memory of his countrymen. 


Earuy Lire. 


The Sinkas of Raipur in the district of 
Birbhum trace their descent from an ancient 
family of Utter Rahri Kayasthas which had sent 
out many ramíitications throughout Bengal, The 
Sinhas were well-to«to people with position and 
prestige. Mr. Sinha’s father was a munsiff 
under the East Indía Company and later a 
Sudder Amin and died in 1865. Mr, Satyendra 
Prasatina Sinha was the youngest of four 
Lrothers and was born in 1863 and early 
iu life he lost the advantage of his 
plastic mind being moulded by the informed 
and instructed intelligence of his father, though 
his mother supplied the want to the extent that 
was possible for her. Mr. Sinha received his 
early education in the Birbhum Government 
School and there he was known to be a quiet, 
industrious, and bright student who strenuously 
spplied himself to his studies. He passed the 
Matriculation examination in 1877 with credit, 
joined the Calcutta Presidency College and 
passed the Intermediate examination two years 
later in the first class. In the next year he 
inürried the only daughter of à Zamindar, "Then 
came au opportunity which proved the turning 
point of his life. His father had left ten 
thousand rupees in deposit. Mr, N. P. Sinha— 
the third brother—who had just then attained 
majority came into possession of this amount. 
He was then a student of the Calcutta Medical 
College amd the prospects of students who come 
out after a tedious and hard life in Indian 
Colleges were, as now, very peor, The bright 
idea occurred to him that if only he had the 
money, he could go to England and qualify 
himself for the I. M. S., and the timely in- 
coming of this money and the ardour of his 
younger brother who himself desired to accom- 
pany him fixed his resolution. Prejudice 
agiinst foreign travel had then not died out and 
the young hopefuls well knew that once their 
relations came to know of their determination, 
their prospects o£ proceeding to England would 
diminish and obstacles would be placed in their 
way. The preparations, therefore, were made 
im secret and they set out in the year 1881, 
having a start of only a bare hour over their 
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relatives, who, getting scent of the object of 

the ronaways, chased them to Diamond Harbour 
where they found, to their chagrin, that the 

boys were out of their reach. Well may Mr 

Sinha’s countrymen congratulate themselves 

that this pursuit proved infriuctnous. 

Once in England Mr, Sinha pursued his 
studies with zeal and unremitting energy. He 
joined the Lincoln’s Inn where, before long he 
showed the stuff of which he was made. He 
attained high proficiency in Roman Law, thanks 
to his knowledge of Latin and won appreciation 
at the hands of his tutors. It is one of the rare 
privileges of student life in England that really 
capable Indians, at least a few of them, are 
enabled to move and breathe in the atmosphere 
hallowed and purified by the presence of 
brilliant literary and scientific stars. Tt was 
Mr. Sinha's peculiar fortune to have been able 
to become acquainted with many such distin- 
guished Englishmen. Mr. Sinha turned his 
opportunities to good account ; his patient and 
earnest study was responsible for his earning п 
scholarship of {50 a year for four years for 
Roman Law, Jurisprudence, Constitutional Law 
and International Law, Other rewards and 
prizes open to distinguished law students came 
easily within his grasp and he obtained also the 
Lincoln's Ton Scholarship of Lios tenable for 
three years. He was called to the Bar in 1886 
and finished his education, as few Indians are 
able to do, by extensive tour on the Continent 
and by learning various European languages, 
a consummation which must have greatly aided 


him in the acquisition of knowledge and in ~ 


broadening his outlook. 


His Career AT THE Bar, 


^ 

On his return to India in the ¥ear of his call 
(1886), Mr. Sinha joined the Calentta bar at the 
age of twenty-three and he had to wait only for 
eight years to attain a fair measure of success. 
This period of waiting, as lawyers who have 
become eminent can well testify, isa most trying 
опе to the voung aspirant. Mr, Sinha early in- 
his professional career developed those essential 
qualities which lead s» mau on to snccess; His 
sincerity, hard work and cool courage wete noted 
and appreciated ; his quickness of grasp, clear- 
headedness. amd penetrating intellect enabled 
him to master the intricacies of complicated cases 
with case ; and his wide knowledge of law and 
his power of rapid comprehension imparted 


> 
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strength and lucidity to his presentment. By 
the year 1864 he had heeome fairly well 
established in practice and within the next five 
years he bad come to cocupy a preeminent 
pesition at the Bur. Mr. Sinha had wot perhaps 
the darzling wit or sparkling gonins which 
astonish the world, tut os often cover up in- 
dolence and indifference, nor the deep erudition 

fine culture which bring on name and fame 
but fail to satisfy that inexorabie mistress—law, 
Endowed with natural shrewdness and. plenty of 
commonsense, accustomed to hard and strenuots 
work, thoroughly versed tn law and precedure 
and well-grovnded in legal principles anid 
maxims, Mr. Sinha grappled with his cases with 
perfect ease and presented them in stich a natural, 
plessinz and persuasive fashion and also in such 
simple, direct and nnadorned language that drew 
Spontaneous admiration from his colleagues and 
respect from the bench. His keenness of per- 
ception und enering Judgment of men made 
him a fine cross-examiner. Xs an advocate 
Lord Sinha possessed a collection of qualities 
which aré rarely found grouped together in the 
sume individual, -He ws extremely hard- 
working, and never spared himself any pains to 
further his clients’ cause: He was a clear- 
healed lawyer who understood his principles 
backwards, and was concise both with law and 
with facts. He never quarrelled with his judge, 
no matter how great the provocation, never 
misled the Court, mever browbeat or took an 
unfair advantage of a witness or an. opponent, 
was never ruffed, and always placed his cards 
upon the table, To juniors he was always a 
kindly friend and ready counsellor, When Lord 
Sinha accepted the Law Membership of the 
Governor-General's Executive Council, he did 
so with the utmost reluctance and diffidence- 
The glamour of the position held na attraction 
for him, amd he loved his profession and his 
professional werk with an ardotr which mot 
evert the solutinm of higher rewards could either 
satisfy or abate, 

His marked independence and freedom from 
prepessessións of any kind made him a power 
and gained for him many good friends but few 
enemies. It is no wonder that the Government 
of India appointed him in the year 1903 a5 Stanil- 
ine Counsel, and there was no other advocate, 
Indian or European, who was so qualified һу 
reason of his practice, position and influence из 
Mr, Sinha was to hold the place with distinction 
and credit, ‘Three years after, he was appointed 


ва acting Advocate-General and in r905 he was 
made permanent in the office, the first time that 
un Indian had been chosen for that responsible 
post. By this time Mr. Sinha had become the 
umdisputel |cader of the bar and liis sociability, 
aminte disposition and fine temper enabled him 
to occupy a high social position in the Indian 
and European society of Calcutta, 


On DePosiTion of PRINCES, 
In 2806, when he was thirty-three years old, 


he took part im the Calcutta session of the. 
Indian National Congress and moved: a 
reolution recurding the opinion of thë Can- 


gress that it was desirable that in futuro no 


Indian Prince or Chief should be deposed on 
the eroumd of mal-administration or misconduct - 


until the fact o£ such mal-ulministration or mis 
conduct should have been estüblished to the 
satisfaction of a public tribunal which shall 
command the confidence: alike of Government 


and of the: Indian Princes and Chiefs. Like 


many other resolunons of the Congress, this 
recommendation has remained to this dav a 


pious desire on the part of the better mind of 
One of the conclusions arrived at by the 


India. 
late Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford in their 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms ts us 
fnllows:—“Should the necessity arise of coti- 


sidering the question of depriving a ruler of a: 


State of any of his rights, dignitics or powers, or 


af debarring from succession any member of his 
family, the Viceroy to appoint a conmmission (0. 


advise, cousisting of a High Court Judge, two 
Ruling Princes, andl two persons of high stani- 
ing nominated by him." 


Tex Law MEMBERSHIP, 


When Lord Morley, became the Secretary of 
State lor Tudia iu 1906, he introduced tlie policy: 
of associating Indians with the Government of 
india. In pursuance of this policy he recom- 
mended the appointment of one Indian at least 
to the Viceray’s: Executive Council and two 
members ta the Secretary of State's Council. 
Mr. Sinha was-the first Indian appointed to the 
Viecroy’s Executive Council in Murch, тш. 
His heart was not in the work, but, us he him- 
self declared iu a public speech at. Calcutta, he 
felt it was a patriotic duty ott his part as the 
first Indian called to fill that high ofice, to 
respond to the call made upen him by Lord 
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Minto. The spirit in which he entered the 
execution of his new duties will be apparent 
from the following extract from the speech 
réferred to above :—'With a Viceroy to whose 
personal initiative I owe this appointment, with 
oeolleagues of whose cordial support T am 
assured; with generous promises of advice anil 
assistance from several of my predecessors in 
office, with the hearty sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of al) classes in. India, Europeans, Hindus, 
Mahomedans, Parsis and all others including 
us I know, the miling chiefs and the great 
territoria] magnates of tlie country —and above 
all, with God's blessing, I lave every lope that 
this experiment, for such it must be called, may 
not altogether fail. It will be wholly my fault 
if it does, and I pray the Government to believe, 
that it will be not the fault but the misfortune 
of my country that I was chosen. If, on the 
other hand, when I lay down the reins of my 
office, you are able te say that my appointment 
brought onr rulers aud ourselves nearer to cach 
other even by a hair’s breadth, I-shall be amply 
qecampensed for the personal sacrifice I have 
made and P shall feel that I have not lived in 
дй?” 


Tue RESIGNATION. 


During his brief tenure, the new reforms oi 
1,05 Minto and Morley were introduced and 
Mr. Sinha lud a good deal ta do with the 
framing of rules and regulations wider the Act. 
Unfortunately also, repressive legislation was 
also passed, m topic on which naturally the first 
Indian Law Member consistently refused to 
be drawn out. Lord Minto, however, once 
Stited that lie lad to appeal to his Law 
Member when the intter disagreed with n 
Осып measure and wished to give up 
aice, and he brought him round to his view and 
induced him. to remain, Apart from this 
incident, there was no truth in the wild stories 
invented to account for the resignation. Mr. 
S [^ Sinha himself repudiated the sugee> 
tion that his resignation was due to influences 
from ‘below, whatever that may mean, of to his 
exclusion from à supposed inner circle in thy 
Executive Council, His desire ty lay down the 
olfice, which he did in the autumn of тото, 
against the unanitnons desire of his friends, 
official snd ton-official, European and: Indian, 
was duc to purely personal considerations. 
Lord Minto publicly expressed his obligation to 
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him for the exceedingly valuable advice which 
he always gave him and the ‘inner circle’ was 
a myth invented to explain an apparently in- 
explicable phenomenon, 

After his re-entry into the profession lie 
remained the predominant position. at the Dar 
which he had kell before roog, anil his success 


was phenominal, The esteem and respect in 


which he was held by his countrymen was ily 
trated when he was elected as President of 
Indian National Congress of 19:5, hell in 
Bombay, which gave him a right royal welcome 
in December of that year. 


THe Concress AnpkESS, 


His presidential address was a model of close 
rensoning, of arguments abiy marshalled, of 
indian demands concisely and precisely stated, 
There was admirable dignity, sincerity and force 
throughout the performance and if there were no 
brilliant flashes of rhetoric or himo, there 
were solid thoughts amd important pronounce 
ments for which his countrymen ate beholden 
tohim. The Congress came at the top of deep 
stirrings of the mind of India, on 4 formidable 
wave of democratic feelings which swept over 
the country. It was a period of intense longing 
for political progress and realisation of the goal, 
and the Congress therefore proved to be а nd- 
mark in the history of thé country- 


Bescit ExycorIVE COUNCIL, =~ 


In 1017, Sir S, P. Sinlia—as he had become 
— accepted the post of — Adyocate-Gerieral, | 


ind later, consented to be appointed] to 
he member of the Bengal — Execritive 
Council. This action on his created 


some amount of surprise and those who bad 
decided to their own satisfaction it тото that 
Sir Satyendra had resigned his place ОЁ Law 
Member for monetary considerations, were now- 
at their wit's end to account for this step, 
because it involved n very heavy self-sacrifice 
on his part. With that notorious inconsistency 
which after: characterises the-judgment of the 
common people those who vehemently dis- 
approved of his resignation of the Law Member- 
ship as unpatriotic, now called his entry to the. 
Bengal Executive Council a desertion of the 
popular cause, There can be tte doubt, however, 
thet his acceptance of office was die to his 
patriotism and high sense of duty because it is 
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said that he lad, in view of pressing invitation 
from ‘high anthorities, expressed himeclf as 
willing to serve His Majesty when the time came: 
During the ane year he was on tlie: Bengal 
Executive Council, le discharged his duties with 
great credit. His speeches in the Council were 

with information, he exhibited striking 
knowledge of questions which be dealt with 
and ‘always showed great courtesy ond good 
temper in dealing with those who differed in 
opinion from him. His marked independence 
gained for him the respect of hia colleagnes and 
the admiration of his countrymen and it is 
believed that on ome particular occasion it was 
his frm and unflinching attitude that saved the 
Government of Bengal froma. critical situation, 


THe [wren CONFERENCE. 


In the first part of rory, His Majesty's 
Government decideil to invite an Indian repre 
wntative to assist the Secretary of State in his 
work at the Imperial War Conference and thc 
choice fell on Sir S. P. Sinha, md it was uni- 
versully felt that a better choice conld not have 
been made. It must have been also very- prali- 
fving to him that the proposal which he made 
in his Congress mddress that an Indian Ruling 
Prince shoutd also be associated with the Serre- 
tary of Stute, was adopted by the Government 
who chose the Maharaja of Bikanir for the 
purpose: “These two Indian representatives 
were considered as members of the War Con 
ference and War Cabinet and all the wortd 
knows,—ani India has reason to be specially 
srateful—of the splendid work done by them 
while in England, Lt was a remarkable tribute 
in Sir Satyendra's great qualities that he should 
have heen asked to go to. England for a secorid 
time (1918) to serve as India's representative a! 
the Imperial Conference, and оп beth these 
occasions he worked without break, worked 
incessantly and worked hurd on behalf of India, 
His official duties were responsible and taxing, 
but he found time to interest prominent British 
politicians in. Indian: affairs and kent пипс in 
élose touch with the friends of India, It is 
beyond doubt that Sir S. P. Sinha and the Indian 
Princes who were associated) with him (the 
Maharaja of Patinla was his colleague im 1018) 
peted, in regard to Indian questions, quite as 
well as non-official representative Congressmen 
mil India has reason to feel proud of their work. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain and other statesmen 


Вай matters of difference, 


have borne striking testimony to the value of 
their great work. The temptation to refer tn 
the words of warm appreciation of distinguished 
peonle has, owing to considerations af space, te 
be resisted, but the following sentiments ex- 
pressed һу Sir Robert Borden, the Canadia 
Premier, are very pertinent ;— 

"I found it of very great advantage in dis 
cussing matters of common concern to India and 
ourselves that we had the representatives ‘of 
India at the Conferences, | invited the 
members of the Conference to meet informally 
and we lu a free, full and frank dis 
enssion of the whole situation in soe far 
as the Dominions are Goneerned. Tndia hes 


times of controversy, 
perhaps also with Australi. and New Zealand, 
and on some occasions with 
Satyendra Sinha stated the case from the Indian. 
standpoint with great ability amd fairtiess, coti- 
spicuous moderation, and very deep feeting. 
His address to ns was not the less impressive 
— it was so fuir and so moderate. On our 
part, we spoke with eqeal freedom; eynal frank- 
ness, and, 1 hope, with equal moderation. The 
nét result was thé resolution. at which we 
arrived, and its basis is the idea that the seti- 
respect of India shall be ninintained by ап agrec- 
ment fhat whatever measures be enforced in 
tegini to emigration or the visits of 
Indians to Canada stall also prevail with regard 
to the emigration or visits of Canadians to 
Tudia." 


RësuLTs OF THE CONFIRENCEA 


Bir & Р, Sinha himself summarised the 
results of the first Conference: Tie first was 
the resolution recommending to the Dominions 
overseas that a resolution passed by the Colonial 


Conference in 1907, excluding India, should be 


rescinded and that India should hereafter be 


represented at future Conferences. The second 


was the definite declaration made bv Mr. Lloyd 


George that in future Conferences, the Secretary 


of State for India would sit as a member of the 
Cabinet and that India would be represented 
by its own meniber "To the criticism that this 
representation would be only by a representa. 
tive of the Government of India, he-replied with 
some force that it was so, but it was also the 
same case with the Dominions. “‘Trae each of 
these countries possesses responsible govern- 
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mernt, whereas India does not do so at present, 
but wonld these critics prefer that India should 
not take part in the Conference until she became 
completely self-governing, and did they expect 
that after eight weeks’ stay in England we 
would bring back in our pockets an ordinance 
making India а completely self-governing 
country at one boum?" The third result of the 
Conference was the acceptance of the principle 
of reciprocity, a decision which was obviously 
halting, but which Sir Satyendra defended with 
some warmth. He, however, admitted that 
some of India’s grievances had not been 
redressed but the second Conference made some 
advance in this direction. 


Tae MONTAGU CHELMSFORD PROPOSALS. 


Soon after the historic document prepared 
by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford ou the 
qvestion. of. Indian. constitutional reforms was 
published he gave out his views in England 
which, for their accuracy, comprehensiveness 
and clear grasp, may take equal piace with the 
famous interpretation given by Mr. Gokhale on 
the Minto-Mortey reforms in the Madras Con- 
gress of 1905. 

A warm and enthusiastic advocate of the 
scheme which he said would give legitimate and 
sufficient scope to Indians for their political 
education, be counselled his fellow-countrymen 
to accept it and urged on them patience and 
moderation. In his opinion, it would be difficult 
to present a more cautions and at the same time 
а more liberal scheme, ‘Speaking as ал 
Indian," he sail recentlv, "I believe that if 
the scheme ie carried out and some of the 
cautious checks eliminated it will give general 
satisfaction to India as nothing else has done.” 
‘To Mr. Montagu he paid a striking. tribute, 
assuring him of the unfaltering trust of Indians 
and of their approbation of and gratitude for 
his courage, devotion and statesmarnship which, 
he ventured to predict, will place his name in 
the Hist of ‘‘those immortal British statesmen 
who in serving their own country have also 
served the cause of justice and humanity in the 
world." 


SERVICES TO EMPIRE, 
Lord Sinha's great services to the Empire 


were recogmiseil every where atd lorours came to 
him from all quarters. In t917 the City of 


London honoured him with its freedom. In 
1918 he was made a K. C. and in the next year t 
Privy Covncillor and Member of the House of 
Lords. Lord Sinha was the first Indian to sit in 
the Upper Chamber of the British Parliament. 
He represetited India at the Peace Conference 
and then signed the treaty of Versailles on behalf 
of India together with Lord Meston and the 
Maharaja of Bikaner. 

In toro Mr. Montagu appointed Lord Sinha 
Under-Secretary of State for India and in the 
debates in the Lords, as Under-Secretary of 
State, he represented the Cabinet on behalf of 
the India Office. He piloted the new Govern- 
ment of India Act in tlie House in n masterly 
fashion. Lord Sinha won sympathy of the 
House from the outset by his skilful 
address, his Jucid handling of fact and 


argument and his transparent moderation. He 


conducted debates on the Government of India 


Bil in a manner that would have done credit. 


to a much more experienced member of the 
Honse and that the ultra-Conservative clement 
among the peers made no impression by their 
opposition to the measure was largely due to 
the skilful] manner in which he disarmed their 
criticisms, Unfortunately, Lord Sinha’s health 
at this time began to give ground for serious 
anxicty. The strain of responsibility told upon 
him and the death of his daughter-in-law in 
London at a time when he was heavily pressed 
by his official duties was a heavy blow to him. 


Tue First Inpiux Governor. 


It was clear that the brilliant services already 
rendered to the State by Lond Sinha now 
marked him out for still higher preferment and 
it was with по surprise, therefore, that in 
the autumni of 1920, the people in India Jearnt 
that he had been appointed Governor of Behar 
and Orissa and thus the first Indian head of 4 
Province «under British rule, Unfortunately 
Lord Sinha was unable to complete his term 
of office, nor did he-suceced jn achieving any 
special distinction during his very short tenure of 
Governorship. The reason for this was primarily 
ill-health. An even greater one was the 
trouble caused by the Non-co-operatión 
Movement, 'lhe activities of Mr. Gandhi's 
followers were at this time at their height. 
Their first objective wus to make Govern- 
ment impossible. The fact that Behar and 
Orissa had an Indian Governor did not modify 
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THE LATE LORD SINHA 


their attitude in that province, for their 


dhestility to the British official was invariabiy 


exceeded by their hatred of the Indian. co: 
operator, whether un-official or in office. Lord 
Sinha’s Government were the butt of their most 
insidious attacks: Finally His Excellency was 
compelled to. give up his charge in the Province 
because of a complete breakdown of his health 
and he was shortly afterwards taken to England 
for special treatment 


Os Privy Сопхси. СОммїтТтЕЕ. 


After the relinquishment of the Gevernorship 
in roar, Lord Sinha did not take any active part 
in the public life of the country owing to con- 
tinted Hl-lhealth, кой (б England almost every 
vear to recoup his shattered nerves. He was not 
ab al dn the Hmetight durmg the later years 
öf political turmoil, only occasionally expressing 
his opinions on the politics of the day. After 
a comparatively quiet life for four years, he was 
made a member of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in 1926, which exalted position 
he held tll the time of his death, and in which 
capacity he achieved very great distinction. 


Hys Revcrors Virws: 


Those who may think that Lord Sinha was t 
denationalized Hindu, shouki peruse the views 
he expressed but a few years back about the 


spirituality of Hinduism in his appreciation at 


the late distinguished Judge, би Gurudas 
Banerji, in the course of which he EE 

"I remember him best—and if I may 
reverently say so—love him best па the mild and 
pious Hindoo who, while endowed with the best 
western culture, rigidly adhered throughout his 
long life not merely to all the old Hindoo ideals 
but to all the Hindoo’ practices of religion. I 
cannot think of that frail little body without 
also recalling the facts that his mother’s lightest 
wish was to him “law divine"—that rain or hail 
never prevented him from walking long Uis- 
tances every morning to wash himself in holy 
waters, that after a strennous day in the heated 
atmosphere of Court a plass of Ganges Water 
was all the refreshment he would allow himself. 
Coming from me whose whele life appears, -so 
fur as the outside publie is concerned, to be 
one Jong challenge to orthodoxy, this-will pet- 
haps be a surprise to many of my countrymen. 
"hey will ascribe it probably to my subliminal 
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Hindoo conscinusness—the ineradicable longing 

for the ascetic's end as.a fitting crown to an 

sctive life. It may be so. I will not deny it. 

But 1 explnin it:to myself somewhat differently. 

I am one of those who refuse to renourice my 

Hindoeisin, however little room. there may be 
for me persotially in ihe Eindur social organism. 

It dawned ipon my: mind quite carly in life that- 
Hindooism was large enough and broad enough: 
‘o retain within its fold those who believed in 

God and. those who rejected Him—hoth those 

who believed in ''One God and one alone" as 
well sa those who worshipped Him asa whole 

pantheon, We do well to remember that for coti- 
diet in ordinary life which the law cannot reach, 

there must be the further mle of religion for the 

vast majority of ws, Forms of religion vary 
from age to age and from country to country 
amd no one of them can be absolutely free from. 
error. The average man must pear im mind 

that although observances may seem offensive 
and stories toll about thè gods may seem inetre 
dible, yet as a rule of action a system which 
has been the growth: of ages is: infinitely more 

precious than any theorv which he could tink 

out for himself. He will know that. his: own 

mind,—that the mind of any: single individual— 

is uneqral t0 so vast a motter,—that it is-of 

such imimeasnrabte consequence to him to have 

his conduct wisely directed that, although 

his: religion be mortal like his own, he 
must not allow it to be rudely meddled with— 
‘He may think as he likes about the legends of 
Zeus and Hera, but he must keep his thoughts 

to himself; o may whe brings into contempt the 
meed of his country is the degpest. of criminals, 
he deserves death, and nothing — So said 
Plate, the wisest and gentlest of human law 

givers; and so lived and died Gurudas. 
Banerjee, a man of precisely the same {уте as- 
the Greek. philosopher." 


THe MAN. 


Such was Lord Sinha—tmly a very great 
figure in various sphieres of activitics—schalarly, 
versatile, cultured, and above all, every inch a 
gentleman, His lossis, therefore, irreparable to 
us. But though what was mrtal in Lond E 
fias. passed away—the dust Наз returive) tö 
dust and the nshes to ashes—the spirit of Lord 
Sinha will continue tò Jive, as un inspiration to. 
the sons of India, of whom. he always proudly : 
clnimed to bé one, to guide them in the hour. 
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of supreme trial, when India stands at the 
cross roads, and a confusion of tongues seems to 
have descended upon the multitude of masons 
who ate endeavouring to build a political edifice, 
The lesson of history is that there must. be 
difference of opinion amongst the persons of 
outstanding abilities of a subject race as to the 
means of serving the best interests o£ the 
country. Co-operation and  nen-co-operation 
Have not been thought of for the first time by 
Mr. Gandhi, for there were co-operators and 
non-co-operators in abondunce even during the 
Mussalman period in India. If Rana Pratap 
and Sivaji Maharaj have places in the history 
of India as patriots who thought that the best 
way to serve the motherland was to поп-со- 
operate with the Moghwls, certainly Raja Man 
Singh and Raja Todar Mull equally established 
their rights to have places in the history of their 
country for honestly trying to further its best 
interests by co-operating with the Moslem rulers. 
Similarly the future historians, if they assign 
proper places to Lokemanya Tilak and Mahatina 
Gandhi, will be bound to admit equally the 
cluims of Gokhale, Lord Sinha and the Rt. Hon. 
Srinivasa Sastri. We have placed at the head 
of this article by way of motto some well-known 
lines from Tennyson. That these are singularly 
apposite to the genis amd! achievements of Lord 
Sinha is amply borne ont by the critical estimate 
of the great Indian Ststesman which has 
appeared im the editorial colums of the Tintes, 
So wrote the leading paper of the world :— 
‘The first Indian to become a member of the 
Vicéror’s Executive Council, of the House of 
Lords, and of à British Ministry, and to govern 
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a great province of British Indis, proved him- 

self a loyal colleague, an eloqnent advocate, amd 

emphatically a man of good counsel. There 

were Occasions when his rapid advance aroused 

misgivings, which were not always confined to 
the old schont of British administrators in Indis ; 

but his temire of a succession of high offices of 

State confirmed the high estinute of his 

character and capacity. formed by men of stich 

different types as Lord Morley and Lord Minto, 

His career, indeed, marked a definite stige 

in the association of India. with the British 

Empire. In his youth the idea that an Indian, 

however able, might aspire to the offices and 

dignities which were conferred upon him would 

have aroused incredulity or indignation. His 
middle age coincided with a change in British 

end Indian relations. In the last twenty years the: 
racial obstacles to social intercourse between 

British and Indians, which were based as much 

"pon Indian caste as upon British traditionalism, 

have been removed to à far greater extent than 

was Once deemed possible, Their removal, the 
result of increasing Liberalism on the one side 
and of the influence of Western education on 

the other has given vast opportunities to Indian 

talent, Lord Sinha's career was m remarkable: 
illustration cf the new tendencies in India. His. 
patriotism was unquestioned, his nationalism 

fervent ; but racial or religious prejudice was 

alien to his character.” 


Anil now he rests; hie greatness and bis aweetness 
No mure ана] seem nt. strife; 

And Doath hes mwieled into calm completeness, 
The ststee of his fife, 





"MY FIRST BRIEF." 


By (the late) Rr. Hon. 


T had an verv large measure of success at the 
bar, where I worked for more than 30 vears. 
Tt is natural, therefore, that I should have beet 
asked often and often what it was that made 
for success st the bar. I could only answer ‘T 
don't know’. It was often followed by a little 
cross-examination somewhat on these lines: 


Lo&RD SINHA, K.c.s.1. 


Q.—lIs it great legal i most 
essential for success ? — —— 
A—It is very wseful and by legal TE 
1 mean not oniy a knowledge and a grec teal. 
principles but also a knowledge of their practical | 
application, But I cannot say that it is either 
cssential for success or certain to attain it; 
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Q.—Is it gift of speech that makes most for 
success ? 


4.—1t is perhaps most important at a certain 
stage, but there is little scope for it in the 


‘beginning, 


Q.—Is it, then, good general education and 
hard work ? 

A.—They go a long way, hut they alone are 
— as there are too matiy instances to 

w. 

Q.—Is it, then, tact and knowledge of men 
atul manners generally ? 

A.—They are essential, but by themselves 
ure not clearly sufficient, 

Q.—Is it then a combination of all these 
qualities ? 

A.—A combination hard indeed to find . and 
so rare that if it was essential, few men indeed 
would succeed at the bar. 

And so I always come back to my first 
answer that it is. difiicnit to know what it is 
that ensures success at the bar. There is a great 
deal of chance in it—a good deal of what we call 
tick—but I should be sorry to think that suc- 
cess is purely accidental, and that the bar is, 
like marriage, a big lottery. 

As I began my life at the Bar without much 
of any of the qualities above described—l was 
tod young for one thing—I think it might prove 
useful to many beginners if I were to relate for 
their tenefit the circumstances under which I 
made my start. Tf nothing else, it might be a 
sort of ‘foot-prints,’ “which many a ship-wrecked 
brother, seving, might take heart again." 

When [ started. from India in July, 1881, in 
order to get called to the English Bar in London, 
I had not finished my general education, even 
so far as Calcutta could give it. 1 was in the 
fourth усаг class of the Presidency College and 
the examiustion for the B.A. degree in those 
days used to be held im January. I left six 
months before the examination, contrary to the 
advice of one of two of the professors who knew 
me and who thought that [ might do better if 
I waited and took my degree and possibly get 
a Gilchrist scholarship tike what Prof, Percival 
himeclf did. But Tf could not wait, I was going 
without the consent of my guardians ; and the 
particular moment was opportune for taking 
French leave. If I were to wait for six months 
Or more, my adventure might never begin, for 


if my guardians came to know of my: intention, 


they would, I thought, probably take effective 
steps to prevent it, So I left im the height of 


monsoons from Calcutta by the S.S. City èf 
Agra, which went all the way to London—a 
voyage then of 35 days. Soon after I reached 
England I got myself admitted into Linceln's 
Inn. I was a student there for all the five years 
that I remained in England. The initial foes 
payable made a considerable inroad into the 
small capital I started with, but still I amused 
myself with learning by means of private tuition 
a little French, German, Spanish and Italian. 
But in the course of those three years J 
obtained many prizes and scholarships from my 
Inn, and from the Council of Legal Education. 
I never went up for, far less passed, the final 
bar cxamination. IT was waiting to compete 
for what was then called once of the Barstow 
Scholarship, which was awarded as a result of 
the final examination in one term only im the 
vear, tza the Easter term ; and when that time 
came I could sot appear at the examination by 
reason of sudden illness. The doctors said E 
ought to go back before the next winter, My 
Inn could call me to the bar even though I had 
not passed the firm) examination, and on the 
strength of the various scholarships and prizes. 
[ had obtained from time to time, Lord Hol 
house, who was the treasurer of the Im that 
geat, came to my rescue and the benchers, after 
consultitig some of them who had examined me 
for those prizes aml scholarships, used their 
dispensing power and called me te the bar on 
the 7th of July, 1886. 
Tims, when I began I had not got any unt- 
versity degree ; I had not passed the final cxa- 
mination for the bar; easy as it was: T had 
never been inside the chambers of any practising: 
barrister or solicitor for practical training and 
therefore knew nothing of the practical appli- 
cation of law, ТІ had never been a member of 
nor taken part in any dehate in any debating 
society either in India or in Eugland, Jt is 


difficult, therefore, to conceive of a man starting | 


his career at the bar with more inadeguati 
equipment than T did. And new, when | eome 
to look back these many many years and con- 


sider the rushness of a man so ill prepared, 
starting life at & place where hue did not know 
a Single judge or barrister or solicitor, where he- 
and his family were totally unknown, at any 
rate uttknown to persons who mattered so far as 


the business of a barrister was concerned—I can 


only wonder at his andacity: 1 was largely 4€- 


not wholly due to complete blissful ignorance 
of the conditions considered necessury for 
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success. It reminds ше of a story about a 
celebrated Lord Chancellor of England, Lord 
Westbury. When a solicitor handed him—then 
Sir Richard Bethell—a case in which he had 
advised years before in a Sense directly opposed 
to the line he had taken now, his only remark 
was; ‘It is a matter of astonishment to me 
that any one capable of peuning such an opinion 
should have risen to the eminence 1 have the 
honour to enjoy." 

Things did not look cheerful when I stepped 
into the bar library in November, 1886, on the 
day the courts reopened after the Pooja vacation 
of that year. The Calcutta Bar was then the 
most crowded in India aud there were giants. 
There were Paul Woodroffe and Evans, Mono- 
mohan Ghose, W. C. Bonnerjee, T. Palit, C. P. 
Hill, T. A. Apcar and M. P. Gasper; and 
among the juniors, were Raj Narain Mitter and 
Lal Mohan Ghose, William. Garth and Arthur 
Dunne, all of them doing 2 fair amount of what 
was called junior work. But there was, besides, 
a large number of unemployed juniors, mostly 
Indian, who had been plying to and fro between 
their homes and the bar library for vesrs but 
had not succeeded in making any impression. 
These latter were the men with whem I came 
most in contact and they all impressed upon me 
that here there was little chance for a friendiess 
stranger like me. "The prospect, as I said, was 
desperately cheerless ; but there was nothing else 
to do, for, I did not know anything else which 
I could. And thus began the daily round of 
cheerless, almost hopeless, waiting at the bar 
library in the company of more than a hundred 
equally hopeless members of the learned brother- 
hood. 

But there is always a silver lining in the 
darkest of clouds and my silver lining came in 
the person of a young articled clerk in an 
attorney's office who had been in the same class 
with me in the Presidency College for four 
years, though we had known very little of each 
other during that time. He afterwards became 
one of the cleverest attorneys of our court but 
died young. Hc was a real good fellow and a 
few months ufter I began, he came {о те ойе 
Saturday afternoon with an undefended brief 
marked with the usual—354 rupices in cash. In 
those days it was almost unknown for at 
attorney to send such a brief with cash to a 
junior, who getierally would have to wait till the 
next Pooja vacation to get his fees, if he got 
them at all. So the brief to me was doubly 
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welcome, not merely because it would give me 
the chance of opening mv lips in court but also 
because of the cash which accompanied it and 


which was sorely wanted. Do you think I was. 


elated? Do you think I was burning with the 
desire to make an eloquent speech? Nothing 
of the kind, It was stark naked fear that took 
hold of me—fear that I would not be able to get 
the decree which the attorney wanted—fear 
that, unfamiliar as I was with practice and 
procedure and the art of speaking in court, I 
was about to damn my whole future for the sake 
of 34 rupees, badiy though I wanted them. 
Anyhow I went home that evening happy with 
my first fruits, but at the same time in miortal 
dread of the morning of Monday, when T should 
have to appear in court. Monday came and 
I was in my place іп court at the bar with my 
small bricf, every line of it marked in blue and 
in red and every word of it burnt into my 
memory in letters of fire. How different this 
was from the days when my attorney's one 
anxiety was to make certain that I had unticd 
the red tape of my brief before 1 actually 
appeared in court for the case! The judge was 
Mr. Justice Trevelyan—himself a member of 
the Calcutta bar not many years before—a kindly 
amiable soul, who in his time helped many a 
lame dog over the stile. The case was called 
on in due time and IT got up with my brief 
‘ready’ because I had got it up by heart. 


"My lord,’ I said, ‘this is a suit on a promis- 
sory note in respect of money lett in the 
following circtumstatices.” 


'Wliat is the service ?' interrupted the judge. 
I had not the least idea of what his lordship 
meant and so I went on to finish the sentence 
1 Һай begun, trying to relate when, how and 
in what circumstances the money had been lent. 
Ret the judge was not listening, for, by that 
time he had finished reading the affidavit of 
service summons—the most essential thing in an 
undefended cause as I soon learned, and finding 
that it was ‘personal service’ to which no excep. 
tion could be taken, le told me, as I was 
floundering along: ‘Call your witness’, Again 
i was at a loss: I did not know what I was to 
do, whether I was to ask my attorney to bring 
his witness who might or might not be behind 
me or whether I was to ask the court-poon to 
oblige me by getting hold of my witness and 
making him come into the box. But apparent- 
ly I had nothing to do in the matter, for as 
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I looked behind for help to the attorney who 
was standing behind me, the witness was already 
in the box. The attorney told me; ‘Put your 
questions." But before I could do so the judge 
himself had handed over the promissory note 
annexed to the plaint to the witness and asked 
him: ‘Was that signed in your presence by the 
defendant?’ and the witness gave his answer. 
Before 1 could say anything the judge asked 
him ferther: ‘What amount is now due for 
ptincipal and interest?’ and the witness having 
given his answer, the judge again took the bit 
between his teeth and said ‘Decree for ritpees 
so much for principal ani so much for interest, 
сіс." He turned to me and said "That is all, 


‘case for me. 
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Mr. Sinha,’ and I knew: with relief that the case 
was over. So that is my experience of the first 
case I conducted in court, if it can be said at-all 
with any truth that I conducted it. [I left the 
court thinking that I had so conducted myself 
that there would be little chance of a second 
But apparently it was not an 
inasnal experience because my friend, the 
atticled clerk came round to me afier wands and 
sail: "You see now how easy it is and I am 
sure you will feel ‘more happy when I come to 
you with the next brief." But it was a long 
time before the second brief came, and longer 
still before I felt a reasonable degree of 
confidence in myself. 


BOOKS OF THE QUARTER, 


MISS MAYO AND HER “MOTHER 
INDIA" 


Ву Ми. С. L., R. SASTRI, B.SC. 


“Glad then as miners that have found the ore, 
They with mad labour fish'd the Jand to shore ; 
Aud div'd as desperately for each piece 

Of carth, as if't had been of ambergreece ; 
Collecting unxioosly emall Joads of clay, 

Tess than what building swallows bear away; 


cH NER beans M —Atidtem Матей 


“The nobleness of life is to do this," said 
Antony, and kissed Cleopatra, ‘The nobleness 
of life is to do this," said Miss Katherine Mayo, 
and wrote her book, Mother India. The 
impulse, it will be seen, is the same in both 
cases ; jt is nothing less than love. And, as if 
to make assurance doubly sure, Miss Mayo 
confided to an interviewer recently that she has 
the cause of the people of this poor country 
very much at heart, In fact, she has given 
utterance to this sentiment on more than one 
occasion, She might, we feel, have spared hér- 
self the trouble: we knew it already. "И Б," 





*Mother India. ду 


Katherine Mayo, (Jonathan 
Саре, LUL, 30, Bedi , London, 


W. C. 1), 1977. 


in the words of the impurterbable Sam Weller, 
“what is called a self-evident proposition, as the 
cats-meat«man said to the Housemaid when she 
said he was no gentleman." Moreover, one does 
not write a book like Mother India and fail to 
impress its readers as to the exact nature of the 
feelings that prompted it, No ; that is palpably 
impossible. We muke no doubt of Miss Mayo's. 
warm affection for us: only, we must be excused: 
if we do not approve of either the form taken 
by it, or the spirit in which it is exhibited. 

In short, we object to her book; and we. 
object to it without any reservation whatsoever, 
It is ungracious, we know, to chafe at our 
avowed benefactors, but we are strongly of 
opinion that we could have dene without the 
services of one sympathiser at least. It is as 
well to warn some people to be sparing їп their 
good offices: we do not know where their good 
offices may land them, Officionsness like that 
displayed by Miss Mayo is, we regret, we can 
not appreciate, as she is out to kill us with 
kindness, 

Her book has become historic: there are 
none so deaf as not to have heard about it. 
This, it will be admitted, is no ordittry praise 
But, then, Miss Mayo is not an ordinary person, 
either. Among writers, no less than among 
other classes of workers many are called but few 
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chosen. And Miss Mayo, as it turns out, is in 
the company of the fortunate. It is almost os 
if she woke one fine morning and found herself 
famous. We do not grudge her fame: {о 
use a perhaps vulgar but rather expressive 
phrase, she has got her pennyworth for her 
penny. 


We have said that we object to her book. 
Our objections are many, The foremost refers 
to its very title. That Miss Mayo has au 
fenchant for writing nonsense is by now weli- 
known = in this she is without a peer, But in this 
matter Of the title she surpasses herself: she is 
guilty of nothing less than blasphemy, It is 
possible, of course, that she is not aware of it ; 
though we must confess, the supposition hardly 
consists with ler assumed omnmiscience. We 
shall, however, give her the benefit of the doubt. 
Miss Mayo, likely enough, does not know that 
she has blasphemed. Poor lady, how could she? 
Her culture is not vast, nor is it deep : it, indeed, 
seems to be but limited to the science (or art) 
of pornography, which is said to be à rising cult 
in America and she is evidently one of its 
principal votarics, One thing should be noted. 
Onty the West could have preduced a Miss 
Katherine Mayo, The fact is worth pondering 
over, The West can do certain things 
splendidly. It can produce the type of which 
Miss Mayo is stich a shining example. Here the 
West excels: there is not a flaw in the jewel. 
Miss Mayo, we repeat, would have done well to 
have chosen a different title. The word 
“Mother” that precedes ‘‘India’’ suggests some- 
thing Divine; or so we obfuscated Hindus 
think. And, indeed, no one speaks of any other 
country in this way: which itself ought to be 
significant. But blind are those who will not 
see. ‘Mother India” is a name to be conjured 
with! And here is a laly that solemnly puts 
it at the top of her miserable book! We can 
but exclaim with — Newton :—*'Diamond, 
Diamond, alas! thou dost not know what thou 
hast done!’ 
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Miss Mavo, И {в evident, is out to reform us ; 
‘nay, she is out to save us from perdition. Tt is 
à noble task however ignobly undertaken. But 
we would mel, for all thuat, be saved by her. 
It does not matter if we are on a dowtwaril 
path; it does not matter, even, if we perish 
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entirely. Rot we protest that we do not want 

Miss Mayo to lift us out of the pit—real or 
imaginary. And, moreover, there is a little 

matter pertaining fo herself that she must look 

to before she goes, in her apostolic zeal, A- 

reforming others. By writing this book she has 

done an act that, in Hamlet's words, has “noe 

relish of salvation in it.” Her offence is 

beyond excuse or palliation; it smells to 

Heaven: and not all the rivers can wash the 
guilt out of her. ‘That is the settled conviction 

of almost every thinking Indian, 


Miss Mayo, among other things, attacks our 
relicion—albeit indirectly. Now, it is fashion- 
able for Westerners to attack cur religion. In 
fact, their lifework, as conceived by them 
selves, would be incomplete, would be a sort of 
broken arc, if they did not, at certain frequently 
recurring intervals, have a fling or two at our 
sacred things, And they set about to do it with 
touching picty! It is no disqualification at all 
if they do not happen to know anything of that 
which they traduce. "They may be the angod- 
liest of men and women but that scarcely 
appears to hinder them from being sublimely 
contemptuous of us. Socering at Hinduism is 
their day’s work; perhaps it is a pleasant 
recreation. But Hinduism, we are confident, 
will pull through—in spite of them—uand seems 
destined to flourish till the end of time. Never- 
theless we feel bound to cry halt to its traducers, 


Miss Mayo suggests that we are idolaters. 
But we idolize God: whereas the West idolizes 
Mammon in all its manifestations, There is at 
least a hint of God in our idols: we shonid lke 
to know what hint of God there is im multi- 
millionaires, cinema-actresses,  trans-Atlantie- 
fliers, champion-boxers, ef hoc дания omne. 
Our enemies point ont to us that we are super- 
stitions. Hut our superstitions (or the most of 
them) have, in the last resort, some sort of 
foundation in sense, Can the samo be said of 
the superstitions of the West? And, anyway, 
what is superstition? Listen to Emerson: a 
Westerner speaking to Westerners -— 
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"We boast of our emancipation from many 
superstitions, but if we have broken any (40 
it is through @ transfer of the idolatry. T 
have I gained that I no longer immolate a bult 
to Jove or to Neptune, or a mouse to Hecate; 
that I do not tremble before the Eumenides or- 
the Catholic Purgatory, or the Calvinistic 
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opinion as we call it, or 
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Judgment Day—if 1 quake at opinion, the public 
the threat of assault or 
contumelv, or bad neighbours, or povertv, or 
mutilation, or at the rumour of revolution, or 
of murder ? If | quake, what matters ii shat I 
quake a1?" (Our italics}, 

In this connexion we may point out that 
The Nation of London, some time back, 
Started a ‘“‘questionsire’’ in its columns to 
ascertain the proportion of belicvers and non- 
believers in God in England, The results 
showed that the number of non-believers far 
exceeded that of believers. Curiously enough, 
these are the very people that, every now and 
then, start abusing us. Westerners generally, 
and Englishtmen and Americans in particular, 
pride themselves on possessing a seuse of 
humour. Why then does it desert them when 
dealing with Orientals? The explanation, 
perhaps, is that it hibernates: it is, evidently, 
a case of suspended animation. Englishmen 
and Americans need not lecture to Hindus on 
religion, at any rate. The idea of roligion 
permeates almost every nook «and corner of 
Indian. Religion, in fact, forms much the most 
important part of the Hindu fife. A moment’s 
consideration, therefore, will show to anyone 
not wilfully blind that the “‘white’’ peoples need 
not preach to ws. It is like carrying coals to 
Newcastle; “Manners таке а шапу" Ын, 
obviously, they do not make a nation > and the 
very first thing that Westerners huve to Jedtn 
is to behave decently towards Easterners, But 
you cannot, as the saying goes, make a silk 
purse out of a sow's ear, and you cannot expect 
the commonest decency from races whose whole 
mentality Is top-heavy with a most overweening 
pride 
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Next, Miss Mayo charges us with what we 
may call mass-itnmorality : 
holds that the vast majority of ws are morally 
corrupt, In this the second decade of the 
twentieth century, no nation om the face of the 
carth, we are convinced, can lay claim to any 
appreciable degree of copy-book morality. But, 
if there may be degrees in depravity, the Hindits 
are the least depraved j and, aniong the Hindus, 
those that have not been tainted by English 
education. It is a point worth noting that there 
isa higher percentage of immorality, generally 
speaking, among those classes that possess the 


“of morality and the Hinda practice of it: 


that js to-say, she- 


these that do not ; and we leave our readers to 


infer the cause, Contact with the West has 


dulled the fine edge of our moral sense, Hut, 
even admitting so much, we do not, we dare 


say, stand competition with the West in this 
the West beats us hollow, 


matter of immocality : 
it bears away the palm, Moreover, no Hind 
lady (English educated or not) would have 
dreamt of writing such à book ns Molher India, 


pulltilating, as it does, with facts of sex, and -— 


most revolting facts at that, That a womtalt 


shouid have written such an awful book simply 


staggers us- It is certainly curious that it 
should fall to the lot of this same tudy to say 
so many amiable thines about the Hindu view 
the 
Hindu view and practice, that fs, as seen 
through her glusses. 

Where, 
facts? To lospitals and to records of thirty 
or forty years ago. Wiry, it would be so silly 
were it not so tragic! As Charles Lamb said 
ofa woman that exasperated him, we want to 
feel the lady’s bumps. If ever psychoanalysis 
could be justified, it would be justified in her 
case. Miss Katherine Mayo, we snggest, із 


prematurely morbid: she has a fascination for 
‘the rag, tag, and bobtail among human beings. 


Hindu society, we may grant, is in peed far 
much drastic reform. But it is not for the likes of 
Miss Mayo to preach us upon it. It is, to sar 
the least, not her concern at all; and even if 
we were what she avers we are, her hook wonlil 
not be justifie], If some of our customs are 
bad nt one direction, the mest of tho customs 
of the soi-disant supcrinr West are considerably 
worse in other directions: То adapt from 
Wordsworth : 


‘The deeper malady is better hid, 
The West is poisoned at the heart" 


Miss Mayo would have us believe that, compared 


largest tincture of Western civilization than in 


bv the way, does she go for her 


with us, they of the West are living in the 


complete starch of rectitude. Fiddlesticks! 
The assumption does not stand a: moment's 
scrutiny. A benign Government has taught. 
some of us to read the English language, 
‘Taking advantage of this gift, what do we find? 
We pierce through the shams of the imuch- 
landed occidental civilization and come to the 
plumb bottom of its real nature. If such ^ 
рей generalization be allowed, it is che 
West and nol the East that is u seething masi 
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of sexual corruption. Many evidenees can be 
cited, The novel-reading pubtic knows them, 
To be plam, there seems to be something 
decisively wrong, sometning radically wretched, 
with the West i matters of sex. And) in 
America more than anywhere clse! Appro- 
priately enough, it is Miss Mayo's own native 
land that, so to speak, specializes in divorees— 
in the number of divorces as well as in the pace 
nt which they are gone through, As far o4 
this amiable institution is concerned, the 
Americans are veritable aquick-chánge artists! 
П ла ип топу of fate that Western civilisation 
should reach ‘its apotheosis in Miss Mayo's own 
country: the cup is full to overflowing. There, 
the proper end—the right consummation—of 
murriage seems to be divorce: that :s its final 
justification. 

Miss Mayo, she calls us, in effect, a most 
depraved people + and (has almost the look of 
apologising for our very existence, She boasts 
that her book is well documented: bw which, 
we suppose, she means that she ean quote 
chapter and verse for every lapse from morality 
that any given Hindu man or woman was, ts or 
will be guilty of. She is, in other words, our 
“doctor of the soul.’ Actually, however, she 
fails to make ota case. Her “documents” are 
either antiguated or isoluted.. She stayed here 
for oly three months. And, forthwith, she 
writes a book making out the most of us to be 
nmi better than tank barbariana! Actually, we 
tepeat, she fails to make out a case: she can 
bring less evidence for it than will cover a 
three-penny piece. "Pruth, in short, is mot Miss 
Mayo's weapon: embellishment, however, is: 


THE REVOLT OF THE ARABS AGAINST 
THE TURKS* 


It is one of the accepted maximis of statecraft 
that the best way of fighting an enemy country 
is to create internal dissensions and rebellion 
therein. This maxim was followed with great 
success by the Allies as well as the Centra! 
Powers in the Great War of 1914—318..— Germany 
secoveded in Russia while the Allies succeeded 





“Revolt їн the Пен Ty Т, А. MAE y, 
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im Arnbia This book deals with the story of 
how the Arab revolt against Turkey wae 
engineered) and conducted ty а successful issue, 


mainly through the genius imd ‘superhuman 


endurance of the author. The author, who lied 
been domg some archieological investigation tn 
Arabia, Joined the-army cn te outbreak of the 
Great War and was employed zs: an intelligence 
officer in Cairo since he had an- excellent 
knowledge of Arabia. 
idea of stirrmg ор a national revolt of Arabia: 
Against Tirkey nnd by enthusiasm and persise 
lence succeeded m convincing the higher powers 


of the practicability and the advantage of the 


scheme, None could undertake the scheme 
except he who had conceived it and this it wae 
Col. Lawrence who, helped фу an able grar 


of British officers, had to carry out the dechet Е 
It was easv lò move thè ambitions Sherif òf 
His sons Fetal 


Mecca to declare the relielliat, 
and Zeid joined him. Mecca was far off from 
the Turkish canital, But the Turkish militar 


power was strong and ruthless. "Ге Агаба его 
organised in tribes which had age-long feuds 
against each other. There was по Arab. 


national sentiment, "This, no tribe was ready 
to join with any other, im any. common cause. 
Revolt was dangerous if Tmsmccessful, ms the 
retribution was terrible and there 
eircumstances 10 show that tls revolt was likely 
1o be successful or that the Allies hail:g greater 


Chance of winning than the Central Powers 


Germany had sent troops, ammunition and 
officers to help Turkey while the. Allies, hard 
pressed in France, had done nothing im Asia, 
Thus in 1916-17, thinis were very unfavetr- 
able to the stirring ip of a revolt’ ‘The author 
describes how. these- circumstances were pradiml. 


ly changed, how the tribes were made tà give 


up fora time their feuds and join in a common 
revolt, how men, money, ammunition, transport 
and supplies were powed into the country until 
at last their revolt was general from Mecca to 
Damascus, ‘The Turks had never been popular 
in Arabia and had always ruled by the sword. 
It was, therefore, fear alone that had to be can. 
quered and not love which is much more 
diffienit. Feisal played the part of the national 
hero, while the author was the good angel 
bringing in money ani arms and lending to 
Victory and booty, "The combination — was. 
irresistible to: the-predatory instinct of tlie tribes 
who, for the time, sank-their imutual animositics 
lor à common profit. Ho 
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Here he conceived the 
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— "Phe book shows, however, that there was 
little real national sentiment in the whale revolt. 
It bears no сишрагізоп with the revolt for 
independence of America against Britain, of 
Italy against Austria, of Greece aguinst Turkey. 
The Sherif of Mecca and his sons were desirous 
of power anil dominion ; the tribes desired booty 
and the Allics wanted internal dissension so as 
to defeat Turkey. The tribes knew of the 
heavy hand of ‘Turkish authorities and were 
only too willing to help to drive ont Turkey 
knowing that the new power at Mecea would 
be weaker and casier to resist. An Arab 
National Appeal was utilised for the time being 
to conceal these sonlid motives. Subsequent 
developments have proved the truth of these 
remarks. The Arab Nation is now divided into 
Mesopotamia, under British Mandate, Syrin 
tmder French Mandate, '"l'ransjordamia under 
feild, Palestine under the League oF Nations 
und Arabia under [bn Saud. ‘Ths are: high 
motives utilise! to serve selfish ends but the final 
result isin iio way wiwelcome, for now, at least 
more than half of Arabia is under its national 
rulers with Letter hopes of attaining fuller 
freedom in future. 

The Arab revolt has o leson for our 
rulers im India. We have already re 
Marked that jt is easier to conquer fear than 
to conquer love. To. the numerous die-hards, 
and) autocrats—Sydenhamites, Craddocks «and 
O' Dwryers—who write glibly of the iron hand in 
ruling Indis, wc would point out the lesson: of 
“the Arab revolt, We are firmly convinced that 
British rue in India hss conferred immense 
benefits on India and the Indians are fully aware 
of it, The unswerving loyalty and the 
unstinted aid which India gave during the Great 
War ere evidence of the appreciation o£. the 
beneficent rule of Britain” But India is not 
content to remain where sli¢ hes been for the 
last 10 vears. She sees sround hot free Asiatic 
countries—Arabia, Persia, Afghanistin, Siam, 
Japan. aud -she is not prepared to continue in 
dependence upon another country, however 
 Tüighty and superior she may Һе. H her 
ambitions. are supressed by cajoleries, false pro: 
mises, bayonets or by the policy of divido and 
rule, there cnn. be no love between Britain and 
India. Indias know that Britain is mighty 
and can crush them in a day with her 
dreadnoughts, aeroplines and tanks but a 


country ruled by fear will be lost as was shown 
int the Arab revolt. Intelligent Indians ure not 
ignorant of world and Empire polities, Love 


can conquer and holil what fear cannot oftet 


conquer and never hold. 


We have rather digressed in order to point 
the moral. Hut there is many a moral to point 
out and many a lesson to be learnt hy Dulians. 


from this book. A perusal of the book shows 
the wonderful initiative of the author and of 


the other military officers with him. The. 


organising capacity of these British. officers, 
their devotion lo duty, their courage in battle 
end endurance in marching in difficult country 
ind terrible climate, their <ingletiess of purpose 
call forth our admiration and envy. Of such 


men and by such met are great Empires made: 


and held. Happy the country which breeds 
such men, for they conduct her to victory ані 
keep her triumpliat. To the voung men of 


India, we would recommend this. book for its. 


wonderful story, told in simple language, óf 
marches by day and night in burning sand and 
freezing snow, throngh waterless and trackloss 
deseris, over stecp cliffs. and in deep. gorges, 
eating when possible and starving when must, 


of modern. gueriila warfare, of the blowing: wp 


of railways hnd bridges, of fighting and looting ; 
of the wonderful dash und courage of Argh 
tribesmen and, above all, of one, who inspired 
ру а love of his own country and to help te 
Allies to victory, gave цр for a time his own 
nationality, dressed, spoke and live like an 


Arab, and as one of them underwent inmumer-- 


able hardships and sucecssfully carried ont п 


revolt unti] at the head of the irregulars he 


entered Damascus in advauce of General Allénby 


amd established for the time an Arab Govern. 


tient thercin shortly before the armistice: 


— 


Mr. J. А. CHAPMAN'S POEMS.* 
By Mr- M. E: Нххук ү, 


Al true lovers of poetry must welcome with 
warm and enthusiastic admiration the ‘Tittle 
volume of poems entitled Ble and Crey by Mir 
Jolin Alexander Chapman. Small in number-as 
the pieces ure, they will be reganded by good 
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critics as being a delighthully refreshing and 
lnehly origival contribution to modern pectic 
literature. — There is a forcefu] individümlity of 
tone and temper, a catholicity of outlook, a sage 
amd unperturbed philesophv which faces the 
grim reniities: of life and still refuses to be 
dewn-hearted, a robust and enlightened opti- 
miam which holding tothe sheet-ancher of faith 
advises culm of mind—all passion spent, that 
places Hine nmd Grey m a dlas by itself far 
removed from the uniuspired mediocrity and 
versified: verbiage of many of the efforts 
of the 20th century muse. The title of 
the poems are beattifilly expressive, The 
iick Soul, Wonder-Worfd, Gipsy Queen, 
White Cups, Blue Spring, The Ordeal by: Fire, 
Danish Pood, The Sting, Written iu Water, 
The Dread Number, ete. In spite of their 
radiant imaginativeness the poems ate essen- 
Nally poems of reflection and culture, anid they 
-ure informed with a hich seriozaness of purpose 
and a spirit of practical idealism, which make 
them: critical of life in the huzhest sense. The 
poct’s tone is quet and dignified. and marked 
by a serene gravity which is akin to sweet 
reasonableress of spirit, just touched with a 
shide of sadiess and agreeably relieved from 
gloom by sparks of délicate irony and translir 
eent humour. His ideal is set on high, he 
loves the “White Cup" of humanity “rimmed 
in light amd viewed with Jight", and seeks the 
“everlasting to everlasting in glory". His 
experience of life teaches him that 
“Man haw mode quick liia sul to. the 
darkening ahadow— 
Anguish, oud tears, gm! pain, amd ruin, 
und death ; 
Freüzyv of Lear, pity of Desdeinona, 
Antony's chasing ships, aml Egypt's brewth, 
Fel m rhe Tust. kiss: fearful Job's übhorring 
In. disi amd ashes; and the dirker drink 
Brought by the Angel) all the tragic measure— 
Mani io all these hia soul bares, mot qo shrink. 
— Mi greatest Hero háa suffered crucifixion", 
Yet he can affirm with cheerful confidence— 
"In mé there jrews ense, whence Comme 
T know tiot, 
Making ine ete with awe quite commen things. 
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Anything that a good man's heart would cherteh 
The memory of, that in his son] would ring 
A hell enft-toned—t wee that thing with: wwe, 
A thower, @ smile, @ gesture, any creatore™. 


— Zn 
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And this is so because the Poet feels 
"Lie i Gil-love. 
“Swift the spirit-dove 
Every instant, flow fron: Бетеп, 
5o with winged feet, 
Heart ou heart beat, 
Over rough things, over even", 


ur Poet's view of the fair sex does not err on 


the side of extravagant chivairy.. The little . 


poem onu woman consists of four fine musical 
lines— 

“Lovelily tressed, lovelily limbed, 

All grace of feature in thee we find, 

The cup of ty body's beauty brimmed, 

Now grow à little nore in mini. 


One detects an almost personal note in the 
delineation of love between man and woman ji. 
such lines as these— 


“I kis her, bui she turns away her face; 

In less than a minute ahe turis her facc away. 
Did halting finger trace 

Figure in shudowed water, dead and grey, 
Aud te thot 17" 


Or m the lines tó & M. E.— 
“Stella, dear, listen so you ihinE here might 
Be for us two something that ahonld mot die; 


Something tliat would eternally mite 
Thy smil and mine", 


Or in the concluding lines of the Dead: Word— 


е НИЕ io, we wed tonight; 

She and 1 walk across that field. with hanile 
Held, kmd 1 hear the brown field's voice that: any 
The benediction, Pule her lace, pale, pale, | 
Become the star light lights it only; blue 

Нег eyes, like: blue *forget-me-gegs; ter hair 
Brown as the earth: And, "Hrother, be not ead", 
She ways, "hecatse we wedded not when young, 
Nor sleep beady to body ever, nor 

Know one anothet's names. We in the Word 
live, std there gather tue forget-miexiots"- 


The poet has a stern and uncompromising 
regard for truth, and the glamour and brilliance 
of high life cannot blind him to its essential 
hollowness and falsity. ‘The light artillery of 
the poet's derision plays especially against the 
Gentle Women— 


= 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


"Whe ontsile chinih ia poor bers? 
Some bineevyed, suntiy fellow, 

Open, loved by everyone 

(Ну me too), atterly tolerant 

Of sim im others, smiling 

On all, comung like Spring 

To bone, to room, so lovable, 
Cheering all, making all Jove bin". 


We do not find flights of high mysticiam in 
Chapman and none of those laboured attempts 
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to manufacture inspired ecstasies and visions 
beatifie which disfigure literature. With eves 
looking to Heaven, he stands planted on vera 
tia, He is essentially a modern man and 
módlern poet with a calm seremity of outlook, 
with a «disciplinel fervour which bespeaks the 
depth and not the tumult of the soul. The dew 
glistens on most of his poems—the dew of sad- 
ness, and let us say also, the dew of peace 
and hope. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES: 


I. RECENT HISTORIES OF LITERATURE, 


The Story of the World's Literature. By John 
Macy. (George Harrap & Oo., Tetd., aogt, Parker 
Street, Eitigaway, London, W. C. 2) 1927. 

The purpose of Mr. John Macy's book is “to give 
an account of tbe books of the world that are of 
greatest importance.) Apart from ite text—to which 
we shall presently refer—there are in it twelve full-page 
ilustrationa — in — twowolour Байлы and many 
drawings by Quorio Raotolo, These ure a remarkable 
ieature of the volume—the unnsual illnétrations Му 
Ruotolo, the Ditector od the Leonardo (a Vinci Art 
School of New York, He is primmrily a sculptor, and 
the senlpturesque quality of hin powerful drawings i 
especially noticeable in the twelve fnll-pave plates of 
great liüerary men, reproduced here by two-colour 
photography. As for the text, it ів sufficient to злу 
that Mr, Macys Slory of the World's Literature 
surveys a vast subject, from the beginnings of literas 
ture to the present day, Tha anthora purpose haè 
Vice to give an account of tbe books of the world 
which are, by general consensus of opition, uf greatest 
importance to living people. And throughout he has 
not swerved from bis aim of telling his story in a 
readable way, ao that it cannot fail to appeal not only 
to the general reader, bat aleo to every intelligent hoy 
wnil girl. But it waa mot necessary to make the book 
readable to omit dates. Mr Macy writes that be his 
“ourpisely refmined from exact dates, which anybody 
enn look up im an encyclomudia" (р. 350. That's just 
our grievance, ве the process engyested would le 
most ineonvenient and reautt in great Ioss ol time- We 
‘hope this serious limitation tin an otherwise excelent 


book] which ilettacts from the üsefnlacss of Mir. Mary's 
work, would be removed in the second rilltion. For 
the rest, the book shoshl command à large cireulation. 
Its ulility is nppreciably increased by its being enriched 


by s fairly exhaustive bibliography to thé contenta of 


each chapter, which will enable the student to follow 
up his studies with advantage. 


A History of Ruesian Literature to 1581 and Com 


iemporary Russian Literature, : volo. Dy Prince D. 5. 

Mirsky (George Routledge & Sons, Led, Broadway 

Howse, 68—74, Carter Tane, Lambon, E C| nof? 
We welcome Prince Mirskv'e Hisory of Кз 


Literature fo 788) amil its. coutinuation and completion. 


called Contemporary Russian Literature, bringing Gow. 
the récürd cp to the present time: The anthie whe’ 
is a Russian by birth and la a Léctueet їп Кшаайит 
literature at the University of Lomlon, i¢ a master of 
the gabject he deals with and has produced a highly 
méeritorions work—insttuctive, comprehensive and. 
accurate. Thongh the later volume was the fr ta 
appear, the two together constitute the only detalted 
and reliable history im Hnglish of Rosaian literature. 
His predecessors were both Poles aul not unaaturally 
biasso (howsocver moconsciously) aguinet Russia anil 
things Knssian—Prof. A. liracktier who wrote his book 
im Gennat and Prof. K. Walexew»ki, who wrote his 
in French, both of which have been: iesued iu Reyetialt, 
Prince Mirske‘s work treats of the literature ef til 
Russia and its pasim, к oy to the Age є 
Classici» and Derzhavin, the most original of all 
Russian pets, Korundin, аз Krylov. Next the 


к, 
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Pushkin, and the tise of the Novel. The Age of 
‘Gogel follows, and m Section on  Slavopinis amd 
M'esternirers. Passing then to the Age of Realism; 
‘we get detailed treatment of the eatly Dostoyersky, 
Aksakav, Goneharov, Turgeney, anil Pisemeky, A 
final chapter deals at leryth with the work of Tolstay 
hefore 1826. anil the niature work. «dl Dostorevsks. The 
wecondl volume takes up the thread where the first 
Veaves off atid cottinnts the sketch of todern Russian 
diterature from 88: till our own time. A very frill 
bibliography іе аррепдей to wach of the two volumes, 
‘Imaterially adding to the utility of the book. Prince 
“Mirsky's work deserves high praise, It is entitled to 
be the regarded as the standard history of Russian 
diterature dor ihe Roglish-knowing student of the 
subject. 


The Literniure of the Ancient Egyptiens, Пу 
Adolf Erman (Methuen & Co, Ltd., 36, Hssex Sircet, 
Louden, W. С.) тоат, 

Tre Adot Ermana Lilernihere el. Ihe Ancien 
Egyptions ia an excellent histurical sketch of the 
poems, narratives, ond, manuals af instruction, in 
Ше ancient Egyptian language, from the thid апд 
wecomi millenmia Н. б. Te the excellent English 
retitlering of it now made accessible, thi» book brings 
tee нөк. knowing that language; for the first time, 
translations of al) the estam literary worka produced 
by the Egyptians during the thee great creative 
perioda ol their long anif eventin] history. it may be 
wühesitatingly stated) that the reader will find himself 
"dn entire accord with Dr. Hrmati'’s useertion. in the 
prelace that “no one who is enucytainted with. this 
literature onght to pass judgment upon the Egyptintis 
Amd the period iu human development to whieh they 
belong.”* To mest readers the book will ot only: be 
а delight tm an agreeable revelation as well: There 
ie no other work that we know ol which i$ Go гой 
qrebensdve ath) soomi në the oue onder consideration 
and it will continue to be the authoritative work гоп 


the subject for years ta come, 


By M. 
Senate 


A History of lodian Literature, Vel, 1. 
Winternite, PAD, (University of Calcutta, 
House, Calcutta) тозу. 

Dr. M. Winternitz | an eminent schülar and li 
Professor. of Indology and Ethnology. of the German 
University of Frague—the capital of that new state 
Ше териш of. Cecchoslorakia. So far buck as 1905 
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author treats the Golden Age o£ Poetry, Zhukovsky, he isined in the German langnage à work called A” 


History of diss lieraiute, 10 soon came do be ack- 


nowledged us a standard work on the sübject it dealt. 


with and there has beer, neg mutaiufally, mH афо 


years a persistent denund for a tramalasion of Ht ft 


English. It ls to the credit of the Caleutts University 


that they bave at last emlurked upon this enterprise 


and airendy published  retdering of the free ттт. 
The translator ia Mra. Ketkar who iaayve the ачи! 
is "German by her mother tongue, English by educa- 


fion and Tudian hy thre’ <a rare and aniye 


combination. The result is that—as Dr. Winternite 
puts it—"this Корер translation is. second, 
revised. and. improved edition of the orginal, wark," 
which the anthor has carefully amd judickwmly overs 
шин and hrought np-tovlate, dor the Huplish edition; 
lu its present form the book. is beyond doubt tbe best 
historical sketch of Sanskrit literature im it» widest 
connotition—inehnding — under it beth Vedic and 
classical Sanakrit, The first volume deala with the 
Vedas, the epics, the Puranas gm the ‘Tantras, and 
is the most Immed exposition of thew branches ni 
Sanskrit Literature. We look forwerd with. pleasure 
and interest to the completion üf the work by ан 
early issue of the cecond and concliüding volume, 


South African Literature, Ëy Manfred Nathan, 
SLA., LED, (Juin & Co, Cape Town, South Africa) 
та. н 

Dr Mattfredd Nathan's Souilh Mrlcan. Lilerature: 
ücserves acknowledu nent шь the fr sketch du 
Елинен оѓ the snbject it deals with, “The anther {whos 


i z.K. C. aud the author o The Suwih African 
Commonweaith) baa thoroughly mmatered ihe subject 
he writes upon, and hii pioneer work i entithe to 
Appreciation ar the handa of the simiente of ihe 


Hleratntes ot the Dominions ol ihe Ий Corin. 
wtalk. Th, Nathan justly pointa ont that "in the 
wine of Wy bilingnal country... we have tu deal with 
{кө ширинге," Now South Africa has two Тайип 
for literary aml almo official рирге Елиан А 


Imich- The Litter tas made great. progress and the 
volumes mo that 


author cnnineraics a папаг of 
lungunge deuln with the literature of South. Africa— 


Principally the Dutch ри (says fr. Nathan) "there 
is no «rstertutie {тєшїнє Ad English: devoted to. Sonih. 
hence the hook under survey, 


Africun. literature": 
which i» offered п "ш cütispeetus of. Sogth. African 
literature... a fair presenidton of boh Еп! and 
Afrivans literature dm South Africa.” We offer a 
шота] weleemue to Dr. Nuthun's Boni, which I» an 
excellent aed incid sketch of am untetesting: subject. 
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The literature of South Africa fe eurveyed in H umber 
thy categories of Travel etal Descripuon History, 
Liogrphy, Ithnology Sociology amd Politics, Poetry, 
drama, Fictieg ond Romance and Kssays and Helles 
Lettie. The sketch is comprehensive und the book 
оон to make zn appeal to à large circle of readers, 


I. RECENT WORKS Gy LITERARY SUBJECTS. 


Synopses of English Fiction, By Nota 1 Shotio- 
Deuglss  (Georze Harrap & Ce, Lub, sx4r Parker 
Sueet, Kingswas, London, W. C. s) i937. 

Nora. Sholico-Douglas’s Syuopses of Engiiah Fiction 
Wil be found m iefnl book by lovers of clissical anil 
litgh-class. fiction. These stories, each дїї їп the 
Drietest possilile form the gist of o classical novel, 
nre intended to enpply the wont of the many people 
who have mo time to read, the orginals im their 
entirety, amd will thus serye a matini purpose. Part 
I trners the grodaal transition of the movel from the 
pure romunre, depending dor its interest stlely on 
incident, ami that of a mere or bess improbable 
tater, to phe more melem coureption of a novel, 
where the chief interest bangs on choractersterelop- 
ueni ond unaleeis of golive Tha Forewoml anil 
кетмен 7-28 lel with the first forty works of fiction 
m English, їп chroiohigical order, and this is perhaps 
the most useful eectlon Purt Tf denuke with a election 
of novela of literary merit written nwfter i810 which 
оте not nas well known 10 the general public as they 
deserve to be, Most of. them are extremely bong, 
some nppeariug in three volumes of over tour 
hnndmi pages each. The object of the present 
series i» fo give a complete idea of eacly heok, the 
sary being followed in euch сазе liy a short criticlens 
сайа to show the relative value of cach. novel 
treated, Aliogether Synupies of Etighich Fiction is a 
Шекен. дг which deserves appreciation at ihe 
‘hands of lovers of goo) fiction. 


The English Novel of Today, By Gerald Gould, 
(John Castle, 7 Henrietta Sircet, Strand, Lamdon,) 
1927. 

Mr. Gerald Geonlda! The Etglith Novel of Today is 
a comprehensive work on the «abject it deals with. 
To rowers of firtion, ii te om eternal question: what 
meals to remi? dte being аюу. регина» паке 
by navebreaders ой booksellers und librarians, 


Mr, Gould has- attempted tu answer it 





















to«lüv Наме heen ‘emthisiostically bailed hy шап 
julges for their brillianee—preeents here a book which 
4 indispensable to nll intelligent ‘réailera of sith: 
century fiction, Je denle wi the subject Hi uH ita 
uspects: psvchological, biographical eociological amd - 
all others and is this n compendious sketch of all the 

most important aspects of contemporary novels anid 
novelists, Thu book covers a large ground, as it- also 
includes reference do tke short story and whut are 
valled in onmin parlance ‘the һе selira" 
Un the whole, Mr, Goals! Engl. Novel ay To-day ie 
à valuabie cuttribution tu the study. of contemporary 
high-class fiction oni merits wttention. 


а 


The Modern German Novel, Ey Harvey W, Hewett: 
Thayer, (Marshall Jones Company; Boston; V. & AU 
tob. а 

Mr, Harvey Hewett-Thayer's The Modern: German 
Novel is a. acries of excellent studies and critical appre 
ciations 6b walen Genton fiction. The America 
publication {н чл» af Jakob Winsermann's Christian 
Mahnschafle under (he tithe af The World's Hilusion 
ewakened decided interest in the work of contemporary 
бегін tiovelists. "That this interest i+ existinually 
grown i& evidenced by the frequent translation ot 
German, novels: and by the anarked  dittention given 
i German Hierature, especially Шу Aimtricun critica. 
In the book under notice, devoted to the work ol fixing: 
authors, one fils discussion af each notülle figures 
a» Hanptmann, Sehmitiler, Wussermanm, Waldermar 
Бопы), Kretrer, Horch, Ompteda, Thomas aud 
Heinrich Mann Considering. how little is ‘known of 
German Bterature i8 India, the book under co 
tion shoshi oppes) to alk lovers ч recent 
fictie- 


Literature and Revolution, Ry Leon Trebit: * 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd, Вані Mouse, | d 
Masenm- Street; W. CJ, 1936. | 


Russian leader, Troteky, ниити calla attention to 
his views on Literature from the revolutioniinte" tand 
point. Revolutionary leader, socii] economist, and 
pnhkcist, Trotsky reveals ‘himself to be an original 
literary eitie who logically and fearlessly : арр 

materialis dinlectics in an analysis of duerature and. 
ert. He critictes the met and the movements ttt 
make mp ihe literature oí Kussia since the Revolution 
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He raises great coltural questions. Is culture doomed 
fo fall? Dy what will it be replaced ?. Can tlieze ће а 
proletarian culture? What will the culture of the 
future be? Trotsky's direct answers to these ques 
Lons ilumiate Hie own vigorous anil versatile 
personality, and éloguentlv forcenat the  sinture. oí 
'au im the new civibzstion: (One may not agree 
with al! that Trotsky writes, but there can be no 
two opinion that he de an original thinker and 
writer and de entitled to be heard. The publishers ci 
the Rnglish editiod were, therefore, well-advised in 
getting liis work rendered irom Russian into English. 


The Element of Irony im English Literature. By 
В. Me. D. C, Turner, (The University Press, 
Cambridge} 1927. 

Mr. Е. Мер. C. Turner's éssuiv—The Elnüeni 
of irony. ie English Literaturé—was awarded at 
the Cambridge University the Le Bas prixe ín 1924 
amd аж been published in accordance with the 
regulations relating to that prize. Though the title 
ie yetieral and comprehensive, the book—we are told 
by the anther—is chiefly concerned with one branch 
of irony in English literature, naiely lis nee by writers 
as an instrument lor denouncing tlie error or depravite 
of their пре, He traces it progress it) relation: to 
those who ised it most ounapicuonsiy, and to the 
Reneral spirit of the age that seemed both tu welcome 
and: demand it. The concluding chapter deals also 
with the milder irony of the novelist, and duly ешо 
prose wnters ns the biographer ond the historian. 
After explaining at some length "the meaning of 
попу" Mr, Turner surveys the works of the periods 
of Milton and Swift in the omin, though be follows 
sultequent developments also. The book though not 
anu exhaustive Aurvey of even prophetic irony, ia noiis 
ihrless welcome us xn excellent «hort «tully of à great 
subject aml wii ba found dsefol amii interesting. hy 
students of Etnplish liternture, 


A Primer of Literary Criticism. By G. E. Holini 
wonh, 3LA,, (University "Tutoriab Presa, Ltd, Higiu 
Street, New Osxfon! Street, Lonilen, W. C) 1936. 

Mr. б. Е. Hollingworth's. Primer of Literary 
Criticism comes rather miler the category of educa 
ona Tüerature, being designed tainly aa a rturdents* 
handbook dù be iiel ai a companion ta the ohter: 
vant ronding of English classics, noi os a substitute 
lor that reading" Bat the treatment of the anbject 
Leing distinctive and book well-written, it may be 
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commended to readers {other thon students) of 
Engish. chesi literature, [t deals, in tle min, 
With Style, its elements atd varieties. The exposition: 
of the subject i» seund, the exainples welected are 


interesting anil cover a large range af literature, 


while the exercises are so framed ва t evoke d. 
healthy menai efiort on the part of the render. 
The last chapter deals with the rather difficnlt sobpect 
“appreciation,” aml! brings into prominent relief the 
sulient features and varied aspects of that topic. 
Altogether A Primer of Literary Criticism is à scholarly 
work which is Inghly mseful, 


т 


Modern English Literature — :79—:919: Py i d 
Wyatt, SLA, and Henry Clay MLA, (Unversity 
Tiaria) Press, Ltd; High Street, New. Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.) 1927. 

Messrs. Wyatt and Clay's Modern Engiih Literature 
isa copital text-book of the enhject—accerate, informa. 
tive, sound and critical, Though deant primarily 
for students of the literautre of Wie period it deals 
with, it is none the less calenlated to interest and 
instruct a large circle of reser Ib ig exceedingly 
well put together and we cannot give it higher praise 
than by declaring cour cotiviction that it fk pre- 
eminently fitted to stand on the same shelf os *upple- 


‘menting it, the tute Mr Stopford BDooke'& welldenewn 


Primer of English Literature, tii) 1532. The twa to 
gether will form à most excellent compendium of the 
whole range of English litersturc. 


TH. RECENT WORKS ON ART. 


Anderson and Spiers’ Architecture af Greece and 
Meme. Now reissued in two volumes, revised and 
mach enlarged. (D. Т. Batsford, Ltd, 9) High 
Molforx, London, E. t£) 1937, ol 

The first section of Mesars: Andersen and Spiers" 
classical work, Architecture of Greece and Rome (culled 
The Architecture af Ancient Greece) lias now been re- 
tiined im a etparate volume, thoronghly revised ond 
enlarged io sbeut double its origina) ime, This 
important work he heen tindertaken by Professir 
W. B. Intaneer, of Columbia University, New York, 
fad the - American Acwlemy at Athens, who hns 
entirely rewritten the text, anil whose actual work 
ot the spot has etiabled him qo incerporute all tha 
triginn! research of late years. ‘The book will thus be 
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{сп thuroughly uptodate and fepreseniative of the 
melem qutlook, At the aime time it Tua been entirely 
redllastrated, armi a renurkalde series of. pictures has 
been asscmhíed from thi latest photneraphis, ard the 
met accrmmte am] latest drawings, recocrstrnctions, ath) 
plan, by the foremost selolars The book should 


prove inifispensuble to the wtadent and pructitioner of 
Architecture for the outhomty of ite text and thy 


wealth ond the тигилчү of its iVestrations, amd ајид 


make an irresistible appeal to all whe realize the con- 


timed inspiration that the works of Amtiquity have 
айог to ihe Modern World. It im embellished with 
$03 illustrations i5 Lollotvpe. The second section «od 
the book has alsu leer. re-issued in 4 separate volume, 
jealled The Architecture of Ancient Rome) therooghly 
revise! and enlarged to about donble it» original alze. 


developruesta thai have taken place have: necessitati 
Cumnsilerable revision of the ИЙ] text and the dusk 
vf büungiy the bouk completely up to date led bert 
cudertaken by Dr Thomas Ashby, fur many rears 
Director of ihe Tirmeh Schoo] at Home, whose work 
on the spot has enabled hün to incorporate all thal 
malen scholarship hae to ofer towards m better 
knowledge of thy жойса. The book has been almost 
entirely rewrite, and pow ewnpletely emvisages the 
aalern outlook, Besides this a practically new perice 
ul illustrations Наз (кеп амт), including п 
mumber o£ hüberzoó gupnhlisieed  photegraghs, draw. 
Ings, and reconstructions, which shouhi prove of 
extreme vilie ti the ptulent aml the practitioier 
of Architecture to whim ihe work ik more expecially 
directed, [i de enriched like ite companion volume 
with sod ijustrations in hall-tone and line. The 
illustrations im both the volumes ure splendidly re- 
produced amd adi materially alike ro the usefulness 
mil the gulas al the text, which also te sound and 
ohrewst of the latest. researches. There volumes, with 
werve ihe purpeees of the student of the enbject, af 
Um professional architect who may <are to draw 
inspiration from the models of Amtiqnity, aa alsa ef 
thy lover of fine architecture who may like ti 
embellsh his study or drawing room) with (hese 
superbly wot-op works of Art. The publishers nd lev 
than the editwe deserve felicitations on thiir anter. 


Great Pictures by Grea} Painters, 
Famous Paintings. = Vols. 
London), rot. 

These two hooks are anperb. The former contains 
reproductions of the greatest. pictures selected from the 


= Vola. anil 
(Cassell ond Co. Lul, 


public galleries of Great: firitain amd the Continent, 
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aul embeltiched with descriptive yotes by Mr, Arthur 
Vish; while the latter comprises piétures selected. from 
ihe worda” great gulleries and reproduced in ‘balonë, 
enriched with an Introduction ind descriptive totes by 
Mr. G. K. Chestertün. Te these magnificent works 
ene imus actual colour reproductions of the "Od 
Mastera'" wich thousania of artlovers yearly uevel 


t» Багоре po see иші мшу. Hoch picture i Te - 


produced in the actual culours of its world-famous | 
unginal They are all mummted om heüvy art paper 
whith permits them ti be taken from thr volume 
std framed iH desired. Euch picture bs preceded: by 
a brel hioerapliical aketch of the artist and a dee 


eriptin of the eabjeet of the painting printed on a’ 
[t is not toc müch to suv that tha 
valne ob the orlginule of the famous paintings i 


мішпие puse. 


these collections would — probably amiinit to 
Жкн. Mary of the [unions old) masters nre ree 
presenter] һе their great conves, and all) 


tions, These volumes give in permanent dorm, a 
enperb collection of пышу оў thie world's urt-master- 
preces. One can tearm io them at ftiv time, anil be 
entre of obtaining menia] inspiration ахі plessutz.- 


In ope wax Ji will be just ae though one visited 


the tourre am! Luxemburg galleries in Paris, th 
Nations|, Tate anil Guildhall fn london, the Willace 


Collection, and eller Vor these reuüsema these (wu 


scis. which supplement imole other ште вре 
collections of the worlds’ greatest und most fumune 
paintings, anit being thus things of hearty and joy 


for «тет shosil be possessed by al] thore: who can: 
eher dor their library oF 


afiord to have them 
drawing-room. 


шшш Painting. Br Percy 
fidition,. (The Asseciatior Press, <= Ruasell Street, 
Саїсина} нш]: | 
On ite first appearance it py in. The Herituge 
of Telia’ bères, Mr, Perey Brown's excellent, With 
work—lIwifian Painting—took it» rank a» perhape the 
mob cmneise yet the hwet svaterstie exposition nt 
fhe subject. The «aréfülly revised мы | jndickonely = 
iisproved, aecond. edition, is therefore, to be meleamed 
Wy alb wtadents of the art of painting in tile 
conttry.. Appemled to the text are a select bibiliógra- 
phy and lists of Indian pigments and рене 
collections of Bulian paintings. Altogether, it ii £ 
capital handbook. 


Ruskin' Modern Psimrers — Abridged and edited 
Ey À. J. Pitberg. 
Street, London, W. C. 3), 19327. 


am 
exceéllently reproduced in whese magnificent collec- 


Trown, Second 


(©: etl & Sons, Lad; Portugal 
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Ruskin'á Moderu Painter: |& bevond question the 
quneteenth- eotttriry'& most impertant contribution in 
English to the: reasoned appreciation of pictorial art 
Many students owe to it their introduction to the 
enchanted world of art, and it» powers of stimulit: 
ing thought and evoking enthusiasm seem inexhaus- 
iiie. Wet, with all its splendours and gresiness, it 
has serious defects. li is inondinately long, and some 
At lesst of the earlier opitions which Rnskin stated 
^» definitely have been found t need qualification. 
Hence the гел for the present whridgement, 
ücsiyned to bring out the main features of Raskins 
thonght more clearly: than + harried or superficial 
reading of the whole book would do; w delect, and 
tius emphasise, those passages which seem beat to 
express what is permaticntly walualle In the book. 
We commend the enterprize alike of (he editor dt 
ibò abridgement andj of rhe publishers, and hepe 
it wil dead to a wider appreciation of Buskin’s 


A Dictionary. ol Hindu Architecture, and Indian 
Architeciure according to — Mansars  Silpamsira, Бу 
Tw. P. К. Acharya, LYS. (Oxford University Press, 
Bombay and Calcutti), toz7. 

Dr. Prasanna Кашаг Acharya, I:S., Professor 
of Sanskrit in the University of Allahabad, is recog- 
тірей of one of the leading authorities on indian 
atehitectore. He bas recently written, wder instrue 
tions from the Governuent of the Cnited Provinces, 
two. books that shoul! be ef considerable yalae to 
sitieni. Government haye lome the expensea of 
‘beth the pülliatsona, which are contributions | oi 
‘permanent importance to the elucidation of ihe 
subjects discussed. The first of the two hooks, which 
линь п 564 pages is a miotnmen! ol eruliiont anil 
patient indnstry, Existing dictionaries in Sanskrit, 
Unglish or any other language, do not elucidate the 
architectural terms of a long distant past, and with 
vui such a survey as Dr. Acharya tas ondertaken 
there mkl be no proper appreciation of ancient 
genius. The texts of tle Vastn-Gastrus have, as the 
author states in his preface, been wailing for hundreds 
‘of years to be uturarthed. from unnuseript& which ure 
Quite inaevessible without ihe yuitlance of a special 
dictionary. Thies Is (he task to which the enthor hus 
addressed himeelf, and he has brought to light many 
Hew tings litherto left unexplained inm inacriplions 
and genera] literature. The other werk is à hatul-book 
of Indian Architecture, Senlpture und Copgnate Aris 
lr gives. am account of the architecture of ihe Vedic, 
the Buddhiet, and the classical periods of India up 
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to the Mohammedan age. Tt will be of great dii 
terest to those whee attention has been drawn to 
{иче xnbjects by the publications of the India 
Society and kindred bodies: There is quite a large 
constituency — now-a-lars do which works of this 
character, dealing with the uncient iris of India, 
afford a real attraction. Au interesting feature of 
Dr, Acharyn’s study iy the comparison which he 
draws between the indian standard work, Manasara, 
and the Hurepean standard. work of the Roman 
architect, Vitruvius. "The book might have made 3 
more popolar appeal if the text had been inter- 
spered with n few ilnstrative reconstruction, in, 
plus or drawings of the architectural features dee 
eribed. Tliis, however, was mol the purpose of the 
author, Rather it was to provide a fount of imfor- 
mation from which future seekers may шй 
Lknowiedgw of an ont which con never entirily lose 
it& place in liiman recorde. What the learned world 
demands from India. is certainty of data “in these 
matters, and thie hoe been excellently supplied by- 
Dr. Archarva, who fas illumined a comparatively 
unknown branch of Indian study, and the fruit of his 
long nnd arduous labours will nesurediy be of abiding. 
valne To scholars these two hooks shonld be in-- 
valnalte, ae ther help to elocidate in architectural 
terms details of the distant past, that have hitherto: 
been clothed in mystery, 


Каја Ravi Varma's “Arjuna and Sabadhra" A 
Critical study, by C. R: Raman] Achurra with a 
Foreword by AL Vo Waralwar, L.I.M. (The Howarth 
Press, Mount Road, Moddrasi, 1917. 

At. first sight. m seems a Tittle extravagant do 
devote a whole book to the eincidation of one picture. 
the famone Arjuna amt Subadhra by the well-known 
painter, Raja Ravi Varma, bal a perusal of iy dispelis 
thii apprehension, The reprodaction of the picture in 
volar is net large, though good The learned writer 
beowever makes mp for any back of that kimk He 
proves Шве familiar mot only with the stary, 
which is cemmon.to every Hindn, but he i» able tà. 
deine and reveal the sxinluieal meaning, amd im з. 
very accurate rnanner, which not every edncaled 
Hindu coul] do, We are inelinm] to agree with: sun 
of the strictures on the Bengal &choel ob райт 
(ro called) for some of the work there shown i un- 
worthy. Bat sume is of the finest quality. Tn ів 
only had when young students, just (amillar with thet 
Weatfully facile tedinm, oil colour, proceed to paint 
badly the external image of objectt or figures: It 
if useless to palmi, aa опг author here | ita 


E 
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proves, unless the pamier has the soul of a poet 
and the learning of т priest; knowing. the inner 
meaning of what be sels down on canvas. This 
critical study i¢ very well done, and we engratulate 
the anther on his penetrative powers as a critic and 
exponent of art, no less than on his excellence iu 
literary ability. All students of the Shagevad Gila 
will be grateful for this acceptable piece of work, 





IV. RECENT TOURISTS’ LITERATURE, 


italy from End to End. Ky H, W. Allem. The 
French Riviera: By A, RK. Honns; and Florence: Hy 
AL Mansfield. (Methuen & Co, Ltd, 3, Essex 
Street, London, W. CJ, 1927 

In his italy from End to End. Mr. H. Warner 
Alem ima bem successful in producing what might 
not inaptlg be called a. psychological hand-hook, a boak, 
flint iv to say, which deals less with material facts, 
such m* ane to be found in many publications, than 


with ihe atate o£ mind in which the visitor should 


approach cach place, if he wishes to obtain from hia 
travels the maxinmm of profit and enjovment. The 
author outlines » method of sightseeing, which he has 
found in practice to give to a tour ip Italy exceptional 
significance and delight. As a eupplement to the 
jüide-books to the Ttalien peninsula, Mr. Warner's 
Holy from End to End will be found both aseful and 
stimulating bw ihe intelligent traveller, 

The other two books—The Frewch Riviera and 
Florence—both belong to the “Little Guide™ series. 
The former shonld appeal esperiallr to visitors whe 
have neither the inclination mor the teans for the con- 
ventintal and somewhat ecst]p occupations associated 

with the "Inshinnahle' Riviera, It is the work of à 
writer wha knows the district amd who describes fromri 
personal experience same seventy or eiglity exctirsiotis, 
mainly afect, through stenere and country which the 
motorist and the casipelounger never see. There sre 
nuneroms photographes, sodte accotit of animals, birds, 
and dowers, an historica] sketch, and a chapter on 
local industries. Tt iy a capital little. handbook 
Florence — &ununarizes the ‘historic, artiatic ond 
literary aepects of that city, The makings of her 
pesition foremost among the noniineval oty-states of 
the Peninsula are traced through ber citizens" irulu- 
trial activity; to which rather than to military 
conquest Florence owes her place im  Hurepean 
culture. ‘The visitor will find thie book on. attrac. 
tire companion om all his jaunts in this most 
lascinating city. 


ör 


The Madras Guidebook, including Mysore. (Ajit- 
kumar Company, George Town, Madras), try. 
Embellished with uè many oA seventy excellent 
Mibstrations aml possescing at uptodete text of: 
alcut 30 pages, Messrs, Алаг Company's 
Meiras Guide-book іа в жегу азе tunual and a 16st 
reliable duudibook--hiatoricul and descriptive—for. ail 
visitrira to Maias. Its utility and worth deserve 
praise. The reading: matter i& printed on. fcather 
weight paper and the Mestrations on art paper. The 
book is bound in excellent cloth, ami ia cheaply 
priced at three rupees. To the visitor to or resident 
in Madras the book is indispensable as a handy vade 


пагыт. 


“The Kitbag Travel Books.” Ireland. By 
беры Омули. (George Harrap & Co, Ltd, en 
Parker Street, Kinguwar, London, WLC >}, рт: 

Messrs. Hearrup’s "КН Travel Booka” ate 
evidently intended ta he samething betwren guide- 
Invike and boski bE travel, partaking se hey olo af tha 
characteristics «f both, The mew series is happily, 
inaugurated by Mr, Stephen Gwynn with his frelant. 
It ig very well ilinetrated, and covers mr 8 Wurvey 
the whole of the conntry, irrespective of the political 
ami administrative bifurestion, Mr. Gwynn servers 
the piuces of beuntyv and historic mssociation amd. also 
deals with entertainment atul sport. Along wils hi 
two previous Works--Fuir Hills of Ireland and The 
Famous Cities o) Jeeland—the beak onder notice cons 
tities ж оре ul the Hmerald Isle, whith no 
liver af iat Ше МИШ oucntry сан иог to 
ignore. 


What Pictures tm sce in Europe. Ry Lorimly 
Bryant. New Hdition. (John Lane, The Hodley Head, 
London], Torz- 

The Important Pictures of the Louvre. By 
Florence Heywood—Third Edition Methuen & Cn, 
Lt, Hesex Street, London, W. C], 1927. 

The guidebooks by Lorimda Bryant have found 
вэ very wide » circle of readers in Amerin that it 
tas beet evidentie thought adeisable — to deste 
firitain editions whieh have been enlarged and broaght- 
up-io-date for ‘the convenience o the thousands of 
tourists who, tow that fercign travel ie permitted, 
will find the neki af a comprehensive: and adequate 
guide to the att treasurers ol Europe. The siny mis 
fime, no less thom the tonrisr, will &md' entertane 
went and information within the pages af the 
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екйншй аты} enlarged edition of What Picture: to ser 
ia Europe, which is an excellent guide-book to the 
Чаш picture galleries of Europe. The Important 
Pictures of the Lowvre i8 the third and revised 
edition of Miss Heywoorl's book, which deals, Jucidiy 
спа ранку with the characteristics of the schools 
nf mrt, the lives of the artists amd the significance 
of their pictures im the Lonyre, The took should be 
in the lamis of all viviters to that most famuors 
Hesenin of Paris, nay of the world. 


Denmark. By Clive Hollawl. [Simpkin, Marshall 
& (On, Ltd, Stationer’a Hall; London, Б. © 4! 
1027. 

Mr, Clive Hollumnd cisims for his Denmark thot 
nile: “eo modern guide io the land and Hs people," 
And his claim їй oot i-founded.. For thongh not 
a guide in the irchnicm] ranse of the бетти, Mr, 
Heélland'& dpook—which ide swell Hlestrated by the 
wuibor's an other excellent — ghotograplue—is — з 
tanily, exmpact asd upeto-dute survey of things and 
gpuitiere Danish—the Lond, the people, the scenery, 
the citics, the historic places, the picturesque Bites. 
‘ie cmuusenmms at] the miny institutions of thc 
country: The auihber knows his subject thoroughly 
aud has (aua munaged to wn aut à capital aketeh, 
equally. ndapted to study and reference. It is the 


one requisite, companion, for the traveller in 
Tetonark, 

“The Wwe Guides: Scotiand. By Findley 
Muirhead. (MacMillan & Co, Lt, St. Martin's 


Simen W, C, 2r, 1917. 

Messr». MaeMillau's Віці (Guides are «lowly lint 
мелт prowims inte public — favomr. Frankly 
iücdelled upon the Галина guides Enowni—atter the'r 
pollishers—as Noedckers, they are likely to prove a 
formilabhle rival to their original. "Ehe latest addition 
te the Hive Guüles іа Sir. Muirhead's Sewilamd. 
Cphis conntrr ie treated in Haedekers! Great Britain, 
ot which the latest edition oppenred [ast wear. Mr, 
Mnirhemnd's book will, in all likehhool, supersede 
Mr 5. М. Реппу'е Scotland їп Мт. Murray e famous 
series of gmide-honks, It» range ij» encvwlopeaedie, it» 
atope comprehensive and it possesses alb the merits 
we lave learni to sssocinte with Mr Muirbead's 
£mides—lncidity, svatematic arrangement, practical 
information, abreastnes: of the latest changes, 
excelent maps and uptodate plans. Ц i$ a capital 
 gmide to Scotland. 


стиш. 


Introductions to Londen 1927. Бу le H. Dawson 
(8.0, Quinn, 151, Fleet Street, London, B,C 4h 
1927. 

We welcome the second, unmml edition revived 
and overhacled—ol Mr. Li. Hy, Dawson's нө шн» 
to Lomion. lt js etated to be "à compact and. handy 
Look of teference." Compact it certainly is, though. 
handy it is mot—being heavy, wnwielly, ami {t 
eonvenieni to hamile anil carry about, Lee format 


is open tw this ableton hut tija {н abit (Неше: 


criticiam we have to olfer nnd hope the next aummal 
edition will enable (be compiler to predace its size 
materially ami make it portable aml thus leud to the 
enhancement of its wuiltw and popularibv amongat 
visitors tà and reeiilents imi  Lendon, 
we have netling lot admiration for thie exceedingly 
well gorap and teuntinlly wetted vaihe, merum 


te ge du cof the, riyah Commonwealth, йш ош п. 
wellaligested hand-book of practical information aboot 


aluoxst ul! matters likely to. interest @ wojaurner d 
with стиш МЇ» аш! general information, plates 
and, objects of tapecial interest, collevtione—Le, 
mscums at libraries, shops ami shopping centres 


la skeleh, in reapane do cur criticism of the Bret 


edition, of tbe princpsl shops in the Strand has 
lect smüdded), whem te say in Lomlin, ammoemmenia- 
amd recreations ak shipping directory on) dis ues 


fulness is enlumnécd Dy remet eb he tiig formishel 


with a general index and a comumetcial index; Tie 
niurmation under eorth of the nmin heading» je full 
and detailed, thongh comise, and there ja mech ty 
it which m not available, m the average guule-book, 
In the edition for 1925 we would like to have some 
account furnished of the Lotion press—following that. 
of tbe. Hhranee—and the clmi trades lists 
erronged cording do dee class oi коой» soki, dinhi 
bé snbstantally enlaryed and unde comprehensive. 
Кий 


penauübility. of this cxecedingly tsefal ambditon t» 
the reference literature of London: 


V. KECEST LITHRATURE OF TRAVEL.. 


Greece; Old and New. By Ashley Trown 
(Мешен & Co, Ltd, 35 Шз Бием, London, 
W. C), 1927, 

Many of the works of travel in Стос Ике 


Muhaily's Rambles and Studies in Groete—deal, with 


For the rest 


lt ia divided inte eight main parts dealing 


these minor critichimes do cut om сай mut 
taterially detract fram ihe great value ‘und indie. 


a 
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n atate of affair. now по longer m existence and » 
book dealing with the Greece of today wan 4 
Hesideratzm. This want із now тїштєй by the 
publication of Mr, Ashley Brown's Greece : Old and 
New, Mr. Ashley Frown, in hia delivltial record of 
his wanderings, Ime фо carefully balance! (du chains 
eof the oh] Greece and rhe new. Wut his. beautitull: 
illestzated book will prove an ides! companion both 
for the armelais er the real traveller. Ashe takes 
hie reader round the Acropolis, throagh Corinth, 
vracsiar Delphi and eaürhest Mwvecnae, ot the later 
wonders of the Meteora Monasteries, he picks out 
from. the bewildering tiasa of kEnowledge that 


archaeology. und. scholarship have. accumulated jast 


(he most fitercstng, the most néessssury, amd ihe 
most picturesque details, of the past, At the same 
time, he no-whery fails to appreciate the present, 
sod sete oui hi gen imptessiete of modern Greek 
life and travel conditione id 4 lively aul attractive 
manier. "Thus book js well (aatrated am) it gives 
а great deal if practical inforuntion om e. conditions 
ad travel in Greece which will be of great service 
be tourists in that eoontry, 


In Praise ol France: Ну Stephen Gwynn. 
(Nisbet & Co, Ltd, 22, Herner Street, London, 
Wai tle 1937. 

Mr. Stephen Gwen is not so mich—in hia bot 
called Jn Prale of Ёкїтсє—а Fürre  draveller in 
France as p hwer im phat grent and glorious country. 
Tn: this hook the Deauties ol Fratct are described 
with ihe erithisiesia ol a Jower and the pen of an 
зін. Mr. Gwron has from hie early days been 
fortunate enough to make friends among the French 
мий hus explored) with enthusiaain the varying 
delighis of Frensbh scenery, French fahing, French 
mockery, French architecture, and, not least, «f 
French wines. It 18, Ашы, by mo means surprising 
dub he hee waten im tho spoin bhe has douc— 
"written (or those who, like me, are in love with 
France, amd will libe 10 hear France praised." Hence 
whe tithe of the book, which ip a series of glowing 
word-pirtures of the scenery of Frince and tle many 


excellent chararteristics of the French. The book, 


which ix well ilmetrated, will have a fascination fat 
ihe admires wf France anal the Preuch. 


Romantic Jara- Ву H. 5. Banner. (Seeley, 


‘Service & Co, иб, Shaftesbury Avene, London, 
OMA, 09g 
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Мг. Ниеті Banner's Romanje Jari ia u tumpre- 
hensive end mnpeo-sdate «work, ]t deals both with | 
Тата as i was ami. is today, and it is an instructive 
description af the diverselied peoples, the departed 
storie’ тїнї atrnige chatoms of that interesting am) 
set little-known island, which in alike remarkable for 
Hs useful and decormtive arts, for its great natural 
beauty, und the richness of ia resources, ЇЇ dá 
embellished with forty excellent photographic repro- 
ductions and two welldrewn maps The contents al 
the book cover a Lange gronm] and traverse the whole 
runge of Javanese interests and activities; aim) i will 
bc found highly wefil by not mly vistura to fava. 
nt alse by residents in that country and by stulents 
of Javanese progress” pider Dutch mle and the 
colonial. policy: of Holland. 


Abeut Euglaund. lv M. V. Hughes. (jJ. M. Dent 
&-Sons, Londen), 1427- 

See England First. De 5. T. fF Mais (Ihe 
Richards Presa, Ltd. London), 137. 

The Lomden Perambuiator. Пу j. Bone. (Jona, 
thaz Cape, 3e Pedíond Square, Lomdoni, 1997, 

The above three books ueinlly snpplement aur 
aüother, but. Mr. M. V. Hughes! dbout Exglamd ie 
ihe myt comprehensive of the lot. It sncéesafully 
fiers a bew anple ol- visen to the traveller in (hat 
countrr, People wbo want to. know something ОЁ 
England shouid not, iva the amihor, крот) ісе зиен 
tine in шивепша аш picture galleries, which: are 
after all, ihe *ücst cosniopolitan of places. They 
ahould try be thinks to get feside the res] London, 
ond the real couttry, should observe at frst hand— 
and stealthily ae it were--the characteristics of the 
Englich as 9 nation, khould sec for themselves iheir 
games, old inns, cursms ceremornbes, mocticnt cnatones 
{мипё of tiem prehistoric), education and еа of 
humonr, This book is intended as an. incentive ti 
each procitcal gtudy, sid a а help to wonkl-br 
initintes, whether iles be fareigm or colonial visitors. 
or watives who wiii tp explore Hoagland with the 
stranger's fren eve. The hook & bighty instructive 
and exceedingly usefnl aod merits careful аек, 8 
кзз. Аю. Миа!» See England Fira! is а mienomer aa 
it deals with beauties of Soutliern England only. But- 
ihe sketches of the Southurn comuties are delightial 
and muke interesting teading, The book may Te con 


ziended to lovers of graphic dehtiestion& The — 


cheaper edition of Mr. James Tones book—The London 
Perambulator—is very welcome, hoth for tts text and 
the pictures by Air. Muirhead Hone, Together the 
wo, in their work of, two brothers—make sp an. ideal. 
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book aboot London. It ia about the best book of- 
descriptive sketches of the many aspects of London 


life and makes fascinatmy reading. 


Ceylon Past and Present. Ry Major C, М, 
Enriquis (Hurst and Blackatt, |td., Paternoster Honse, 
B. C. 4), 1948. 

Having exhansted the picturesquehess of Bnrm in 
his four interesting volumes—4 Burmese Enchantment, 
A Burmese Wonderland, A. Burmese Arcady atid The 
Races of Rirmo—Major Horiquiz has now turned his 
attention to the charms of Cevlon and written а 
feacinating ilescription of that wonderful island, that 
will be welcomed by all who are interested in Ceylon 
mil its history, It is readably written, mever being 
dull or tedious, yet it has fact and not fiction as its 
fonndatin. The illustrations are rot the least interest- 
ing part of this work, while the author, who knows 
hia subject better than many of hia contemporaries, 
has given us & book both to interest and instruct 
There t an eager public awaiting a readable accoont 
of Ceylon, ite history, people ott plrsical features, 
and in Ceylon Past and Present they will find that for 
which they are looking. The valie oi the letter-press 
materially enhateed by the numeroni, excellent 
iinstretions with which the hook ia embellished; while 
the appendix containing practical infortiation on 
travel in Ceylon renilers the beck of great ntilitv to 
the resident or ihe prospective tourist in (Нат Ыш: 


VIL RECENT REFERENCE ANNUALS. 


Whitaker's Almanac for the year 1928. By Joseph 
Whitaker. Complete edition, 6&5. net. if. Whitaker 
and Sons, Lid, 12, Warwick Lane, London, BH. C. 4], 
1928. 

That most familiar an reliable of books of 
reference, Whitaker's Almanac, appears mew in two 
forms, There is the "Complete Edition" (6s. net), and 
there is also the “Popolar Fdition™ fr. 6d. met) 
which, mt any tate, everyone mst have. The latter 
tokes the place of the “Abridged Edition" which 
contaitied а рат} of the complete edition, whereas the 
nrw issue is un abridgment of the whole, To make 
thee twe editions possible site reatrangement of the 

contente el the "Complete Hdition"™ has bern necessary, 


no difference to the reader. The new edition dà a 
decided: improvement on tbe old, at the new features 
introduced make “Whiiaker’s"’ mere necessary to an 
office-table than ever. 

Inangurated im 1868, Whitaker's Almanac for the 
current year is the sixtieth yearly edition of this 
most famous annual reference work of the English 
knowing world. It ts juaty established in popular 
estimation as the most useful. and most comprehensive 
Tepertory of information—well-informed and: sccerate— 
am current public affairs, Ц ja a highly meritorious 
book of reference, which not only—ee its title implica 
—contains am account af the atironouical and other 
phenomena, but alee gives a vast amount of sound 


und accurate itiformation respecting the. Government, | 


finances, population, commerce and genera] statistics 


of the various nations atid states, with «pecial refer- - 


ence to the Hritish Commotwenlth und the United 
States of America. The edition under notice has been 
carefully and judicions]v revised and brought -upete- 
date and it is folly abreast of the itest importimit 
events and incidents. All matters of peneral interest 
and questions of the day arc fully. dealt with and the 
statistical data. are, on the whole, wonderfully accurate 
The current edition of Whitaker's. Aimanac will) be 
indispensable to public men and publicists, ii being 
the most up-to-date and complete compenilinm of facts 
and even’s of the work! today. 
sav anything furtber of &o invaluable а work af 
reference except io observe that the present vülame 
is larger than ony of ite predecessere and extends to 
916 pages in the familiar green and red cloth cover. 
There i$ nko a “Popolar Edition" in orange paper 
cover, coniaininj s: puges. 


Who's Who 1978. (Adam and Charles Black, Ltd i 
4—5 Soho Square, London), 1938- 

A highly tmeritorions work of reference iw the well- 
known atml, called Who's Whe. Of the current 
toka of refereice, perhaps mone ія mure useful to. the 
journalist than this annual biographical dictionary — 
with which ia jneorporated the defuncti Men and 
Women of the Time, ‘This ie the Goth year of lame 
ind із а well nigh perfect example wf what it prr 
fesses to be—"an anal biographical dictionary. '' 
After using it Tor many vonta we cann peall A single 
instance of its giving incorrect information. We 
confess that we sometimes long to pirate same of the 
làegraphies, but the publishers explain ia their pre 
fatory note that “any sort of correction, even well 
meant attempts to cnt down biographies, involves 


*xpense," so we suppose these voluminous entries bave 


Tt in uimecessary to 


"ome Over 
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to stand aa they are, They ure the only blenüishes in 
an nümirable compilation, 1t does not, however, pre 


fess ro be international in its scope and docs not 
Anclude, 


for iustmnee, the American. trans-Atlantic 
frere, Lindbergh, Chamberlin, Levine, Byrd, Miss 
Hider, ete. Nevertheless, it doce give biogmphies nf 
a gond many prominent Frenchmen, each as Marshals 
Foch and Petain; M. Poincare, M. Briand, and several 
Others. So grent is Ue labyit af cmunpiling ani printing 
this vast work; which oomprises over three thousand 
pares af close double-columm twpe, thet printing has 
to begin as early Bs Tune, The work opens with s 
n$eful «bitmary for the preceding vear, Thie is 
followed by an account of the Royal Family, and then 
32,000 biographies. The — biographies, 
though generally exceedingly condensed, are accurate 
and informative: They give, besides, nseful and 
Interesting information about the habits, tastes and 
hobbies of the lurge number of persons. whose careers 
are sketched. The book is thos indispensable to a 
journalist. Indian tates appear in Who's Who, but 
the sketches of eminent Indians ated carefal revision 


_ by experts and specialists in current Най ааб. 


Aiiditious are also required to make the Milian list 
comprehensive anil more weefal (han it is Al present. 
It goes without ving that Who's Whe long аро 
win its way to the foremost place atnong books of 
reference of its kind. The toc edition for qmvenient 
handling of the volume is slightly thinner than the 
previous issues — Year ty rear Who's: Who becomes 
& morc absolute necessity to those whose work entails 


a study of all phases of British Ше, шы] Н isas ever an 


indispensable part of the furniture of any library. or 
office, 


^ 


Whilaker'á Peerage 1923. (]. Whitsker & Sons, 
Lil, 1:1: Warwick Lane, Londen, E. C. 4), 1638. 

Witlaker's Peerage (which though in ite thirty- 
second vear ia the youngest of its clnex) is not mly the 


Cheapest bint the most convenient work for refereniv. 


The current edition coutdina complete list of Peers, 
Raroneta, Капак ший Companions, including {nil lists 
of the last new year’s honours, The careful compila: 
tion and methodical arrangement, whicli have alwars 
characterised: the work; are fully maintained, while 
for case of reference it can hardly be surpassed, The 
shituary for the last year is complete.. Whitrker'y 
Peerage—as #toted above—is not only the cheapest 
work of its class but ite convenient ahape and handy 
sire mii inaterially to ile value and usefulness ae an 
indispensable work of ready reference for all who mas 
have to seek information cancerning the title-holders 
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im the British Empire, Of the books of fis class and 
kind, it ehonid, therefore, have a large circnlation: in 
India. In the current edition the recent change in | 
the statue of Cypress js recognized. It ia much to 
be desired that a work of reference dealing with Indian 
Tilers, chiefs, princes. and mumindars were compiled 
мш issued snmually, modelled an Whitakéer'g Peerage, 
by some enterprising pulilisher in India er in Great 


Europa Vear'Book 1928. (Europa Publishing Co., 
Ltd., 6, Dnke Street, Adelphi, London, W. €. 2), mai 


We- welome the third edition of the mew 
encyclopaedic annul, calied the- Europe ¥ver-Book: 
M is ambitious im conception, surveying as it does the 
politics, art, acience, economics, social conditions anid 
literatures of the Europe of today. it ta well-arranged 
and systematic and i» written hy conzpetent anthorities. 
Each country i$ taken in turn, atul full information is 
given about the Jeading figures in the Government, 
parties, literature and arte. di jà thus a highly iseful 
book of reference, which should appeal to a large circle 
of stekers after accurate information about thina and 
aftairs European. The comprebensiveness of ite «cope 
may be gauged from the fact that it centainá detailed 
statistical data dealing with the economic and financiil 
position of the Horopean States, and a long section is 
devoted to “Survey of Eeonomic and: Social Con- 
ditione —a most interestimg portion of the hook, fll 
of trastworthy information based on unimpeachable 
facts and figures. Aguin, another no less interesting 
portion of the book iè Whos Who, which, in a short 
compass, eummarines n whole shelf of contemporary 
hiographical dictionaries issued in various langmages 
stil: contains no less than 45,000 mimes. It ie a pity 
that '"The Huropess Survey," which comprised well 
written contributions Бу speciali«ts om esrrent topics 
of European politics, economies and cultume—and 
which appeared in the first  edition—is omitted: 
Altogether, the fcrruüpa YésrHoádk is an dnvaluuhle 
work of reference, which deserves werv wilt appre 
elation and a large circulation throughont the Барин 
knowing world. Judging from the three annual шев 
of it ince it saw the fight, there can be little doubt 
that this notable acquisition we annua) reference 
literature ts a splendid achievement which. haa indis- 
potable come to stay, We may suggest that in ihe 
next edition India—which is at original member of 
the League of Nations—shonld -be accorded the samme 
treatment às da ийтеп ta sites Copata кас ва, 
Writish Commonwealth. . 
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The World Almanac aud Book of Facts for 1975. 
(Puttizer Buillfing,—33—55, Park Row, New Work; 
-O1,8.4.), 19:3. 

The World Almanac and Book of Farts—whüch i4 
edited with skill and knowledze—is the  Amerwan 
Whitaker and ia sow in the forty-third year ot 
publican, fy ie à most ниро annual appanage 
qo one of the leading American papers, the New York 
World, (rom the office of which i te wsued, [bod 
sich a book af wool) have delighied Mr. Thomas 
Gradyrind—'"a man of realities, n man ob facets and 
cilculatlons"—depicted hw. Dickens in. his Hari. Times. 
That iimeginary character—who represents: the type 
called "emiüneutly practical"—war of аршин that 
“acts alone are wanted in Tile," and it would have 
Gone hii beart good could he but have access in bis 
days to this comprehensive amd eshanstive work. of 
reference, which bs a moat marvelously well-digested 
compendium of facts anil figures relating to. the world 
states in getieral and the United States i particular. 
(Н the many Ameriéesn books of reference, nunmallv 
issned, it is perhaps the most notable, covering within 
dis nearly one thousand pages mcenrate facts and 
анай! data shout America, and the other political 
entities of the earth. Though mainly intended for usc 
im America, it wonld be found highly uecful through- 
бай Ше English-knowing world. The (o: edition Ps 
Wie abreast of cvents and Tue been  judiciously 
brought up-to-daie by it» editor— Mr. R. H. Lyman— 
whom we heartily feliciiate on inning ont so іу 
wseful m reference amid. 


The Japan YearBeok, 1927. Edited by Professor 


‘Yakenoba, (Japan — Year-Book Office, — Waramachi 
Sanchome, Vshigome, Tokyu), 1527- | 
fhe Japan Yéar-Hook— which was &rst issmed іп 


moos umi ie now in its twenty-third. annmal edition—is 
justly acknowlelped ae à standard work «id reference 
and i iw wll the tore creditable that it із &o, since 
Pto» a nonsolücia] poblicstion. Put shortly, it ів ап 
uptodate and comprebensive eyclopuedia of general 
"dmbórmatiod and gazetteer of Japan and gives the 
fallest particulars—statistical, economic, political and 
educatonal--abowt that country and the Japanese 
wititories: Thus it d» ah indispensable work al 
réíerence dor all interested Шш the study ob curreht 
Japanese problems, Alter gyo puges of solit informu 
tiom mbout a hundred dilierent aabjects, commos m lug 
wapplement of eight Chapters on current aflaira, 4 
‘Whee Who ui Japan,” 4 bosinces directocy, ип 
appesuliz on learned and social mgtitutions, and yet 
e directory which includes ф shopping and even 
‘a pitttronomic schon, There are mupp tables. 
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atatietice, all ihar a fmt can wünt. aH eoniline of 
Japanese history, stu even o sketel of ear thiquakes amd 
volcannex. The text of tho Year-Book cover» a mm 
ol important atatisties about Japan and Japanese terre 
tories. it has been prepared by Professor "Taken, 
who has been im charge of tbe work from ita first 
ieue, teentethree years age, aml who deserves Н 
hearty felicitatiots on turning. out year alter year au 
admirable anl useful a reference atinual, the bike of 


which is not to he found im any other Asiatic counlry — 


Enerclopedic in ite range ani comprchensive in its 
scope, the Japan Tear-Rook i ^ work of reference 
which no one interested in Jipsi: os Japanese anire 
eam de without. 


The indian Year Book, 1928..— (Times of Inilia Press, 
Wambay], 19:9. 

Wc wvlcome the fitéenth edition of The Indiam 
Year-Book—edited by Sir Stanley Reed. amd Mr- 8- T. 
Sheppard—wihtich hae justly rome to be regarded aš 
an indispensable work of reference for all in any way: 
commected with Indian public айпа, вя и 
alb the essential information and. the statistics of the 
ladian Empire in ane handy volume. 1n the current 
Cdition, while all those characteristic, features which 
have tide it the standerd reference animal’ on things 
Indian ore retained and developed, the ecamamic aud 
sociological sectione are even fuller than usual, Iudmn 
trade, currency and banking are fully aunlesed, with 
thy latest atatixtice available. Am important settioa 
i4 that dealing. with Indian Taher, including the 
affeial machinery and the growth of the Trade Union, 
movement. The Imdias Year-Book kmwa no politics 
but it is something: more than à dry-as-dust record of. 
statistics; att every section there ia an attempt not 
mily to give facie, but ip see. the forces which are 
behind the fucts. ‘This makes it a valuable and use 
inl adjanct to every Goverument, листа пие осв 
paper office in India, as alse to clube; libraries. and 
institutes: to businessmen generally, and In every one 
who takes an interest in [Indian affair». [t terete 4 
very wide range of anbjecty and while conprehensive - 
it is, on the whole, commuendabls accurate, The 1938 
edition contains. all ihe very latest. (tiformation—it has 
been develuped amd improved in the fight of experience 
and progress. Wverytbing that can be dene to make 
it msefn! has been domne, and this valuable work. el 
referesive is mw well nigh perfect. The value of smelt 
@ Douk lies in its present-day accuracy and complete 
uesa, herein lies the inestimable valoc of The 
Indian YearBook for 19:2, which we lave much 
pleasure in onor again commending ta. the creators of. 
the Hindustan Review, 


concentrates 4 


I 
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The South American Hand book (28. Edited by 
J. A. Hunter, (South  Americán Publications, ТАЙ, 
Atlintie Foose, Moorgate, Landon, BE, C. 3), 1933. 


Mr. J. A. Hunters South American Handbok, for 
the current yrar,— which ià now fo ite fifth edition—is 
largely based on The Angla-Soulf: American Hand-booh 
edited hy ibe late Mr. W. H. Kochel, П їв а compre 
hensive ami compset suide—snl witha! thoraeghly up- 
Мише fhe countries ani resources of Latin 
America, inclusive of South and Central America, 
Merio anil Coba. 16 14 à substantially enlarged edition 
of the earlier work, und the increase is not only in the 
itinber of pages fut also in the variety of subjecta 
Covering some 500 pages of nesth-printei] ане, 
furnished with good mape amt handy Hi size, it dà al 
once the business man's directory, traveller'a anit 
hook, investor's companion, statesman's wale macwe, 
the student's manual and the prospective settler’s 
guide, plulesopher and friend, The scope of the work 
is almost. encvelopaecbe, it being a gazetoer and gnide- 
book in ene. Comsiderahle iletwil Has been died in 


Telstion to the prodncts amd resources and tbe indus 


trial development of the Latin American coutniries; 
while there is to be found within the covers of the hook 
a lange amount of miscellaneous. information. of great 
utility and шиг. interest, Alliwether Mr. Hunter's 
South Hoverican Hand-book is ы highly meritorions 


‘eompiintion awl is a notable additiun to periodical 


feferetice literature. 
А.а 
* 
к. 

The Daily Mail Year.Book.. 19028. Edited by David 
Willianrson. (Associated Newspapers, Ltd, London, 
KR. C 1937: 

OM the many political veat-books that one is familiar 
with, that acsociated in mame with the Dally Mail is 
unie in its being the cheapest ond yet ono of the 
Hiest comprehensive св several other atinuala of 
lix clase oni) kind—which are only revised aud broocht 
üpdoste—the  Duily. Mail Year-Book ts completely 


rewritten for cach sacceeding edition. Tee contenta 


eover п very large ground ond ‘trsveree almost the 
whole of the current political and economic affairs of 
the British Commonwealth. In fact, the little red 
book is the essence of a reference library, i à 
most marvellous compendium «cd general knowledge 
on the poblic.affaina of the diy amil i a most mforma- 
tive work of reference, The edition: ander notice ix 
fully abreast of the latest events, anii deserves an 
extensive circulation in India, alike for ite cheapness— 
it coste Imt a shilling—and general utility us a imeri- 
borious work, which covers within a amall compass a 


aby 
very large range of statistical amd other mental data. 
The edition for the ишпе! veur is the мешуи 


mid we congratulate this hiphle ueefzl anual on ite 
having pasted Hs silver jubilee, 


The Manchester Guardian VYoar-Rook 1973. 
(Manchester Guardian Office, Manchester), m28. 

Though, in a senze, designed to serve wal needs 
mni requmemenis, the Manchester (Gnardimm Year- 
Hook is compiled on eo ambitious п scale- nnd. contains 
so meh mseful information that it eserves special 
comniendation of the hands of the discriminating 
reviewer. It containe full data abont the fniülwtriew 
of Manchester combined with a large rampe af general: 
information of a practical character. ‘The cotton 
directories, the chapters an Ari, Selene aml Secleiy, 
Who's Who of the prominent cities of Manchester 
om! district om! the Lextile glnssarv, al] supply useful 
information. There is also inefoded in it a dat of 
penérül iuformmtien whith materially enliances 1 
utilitv,  Altógether, it | m very useful addition 1 
aita] reference literature. 


The People's YemrBeok, 1928. (The Cooperative 
Whofesale Society, Itl, 1, Balloon. Street, Manchester 
nmi the Cooperative Press Agency, o%, .Corpomtion 
Sireet, Manchester), 1938. 

‘The current (eleventh) edition of the People's Y éar- 
Book deserves appreciation from stekera after informns- 
tion abot Cowperation. Among iis salient features 
the volume contains om. npeto-dete sind coniprelietaiee 
strrey of the Cogperative moverient thronghowt the 
werld and of the industria! taboor movement ss wel. 
Amongst the topics of public Hiberest, the coat of 
living, the bonsing problem and British finante nre 
specifically dealt with, the latest developments in art, 
acienoe, liternture, and drama ov alse in motorning, 
aviation, kitten ond photogmphy src reviewed, and a 
muss of naefal information ie likewise included, which | 
will interest the general reader, apart trom the student. 
A principal feature of the volume thin year deals. with 
the concentration af banking at home айй ahmed. 
There ds m survey of the honking syutems of Great 
Dritain, France, ond: Germany, iniiewting the ineresa- 
‘ing power of banks on the productive and economie 
forces of the world. — There are many tubles of arreatinye 
statistics. On the literary side there is a мшш 
ctitical article ou the books of the sear, with a enreful 
selection of the boeka of 1927, Mr, Iver Brown. writed 
an excellent sammury of the Year's drama, whilst 


E 


Dr. Seleeby writes om the progress of Medicine, The 
Peopie’s Year-Book thus constitutes а reicrence work, 
beth in a special and a general sense, while the many 
excellent illustrations it contains serve u$ an embellish 
тми to the volume. Its getup deserves special 
acknowledgment for format smi -excellent execution, 
Primarily intetuled a8 è ational and international 
survey of cooperative organization and activities anil 
for furnishing the latest statistic relatiug to this 
ambject, the People's Year-Book contains much other 
veeful uni] interesting Information, and is thus an 
acquisition to current reference literature. The illus- 
trations are hichly artistic and the volume is a library 
in mittiature for the genera! reader. 


The New Zealand Official Yenr-Book for 1925. 
{Census am! Statistics Offre, Wellingtan, New 
Zealand), 1027. 


The New Zealand Official Year-Book Тоғ 1923-— 
which is in ite thirtv-sixth issve—hus been compiled 
by Mr. Malcolm Fraser, Government Statistician. This 
official annual publication is a remarkably usefal work 
giving detailed information relating to New Zealand. 
Detailed chapters aro devoted to the description, 
history, constitution and administration, statistical 
organisation, population, education, shipping, railways, 
paltic finance, hanking, wealth and ineomes, defence, 
ètc., Uf New Zealand. Entirely new sections are added 
to each edition to bring it abreast of the latest events 
and incidents. These ace materially to the. usefolness 
of a highly imeritorioms work of reference, which is 
comprehensive in ite scope and accurate im it& data. 
In fact, all subjects of importance, enriched with statis 
tica brought up-to-date, find place in the Yeur-Book, 
which is sn anthoritative volume of about one thousand 
pages, replete with valuable information on all matters 
—political, economic and administrative—celating to 
New Zealand. The currerit erlition, owing to judicias 
condensation je handier than the previous ones, bnt 
it not only retains all the salient features of Й» рте 
deceseors, luit also « snbstantial amount of new matter, 
including two completely new sections, In its present 
form, this highly oseful reference anuual will contime 
to be indispensable to all interested. in the affairs uf 
New Zealand. 


The Wrilers! and Artists’ Year.Book 1928. (А 
amd C. Black, Ltd, 4, 5 amt 6, Soho Syware, 
London, W, 1), 1928. 
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The Writers umd Artiste’ VeurBook d» now it 
the twenty-first year of ith beer and has thus соте 
of age, it offers literary aspirants atil — 
freelancer mucli sound ant usefal 
which i» Hkely te be cf comsblernble help to — 
ic placing theit wares with profit uml advantage. — 
Liste of paying journals, omgezines and -perindicale— 
throught the fritiah Commonwealth and America 
as also of ari-illistrators, publishers book-scllers, 
literary and press agents, photographers, айй, 
clubs anil societies of authors, journalists and artista, — 
press-cutting agencies, translators, typists, cinemate~ 
gruphers, anppliers for printers and publishers, aud 
much other cqnally weeful information about 
addresses scale of. payment, the stage, the filmes, the 
radio, the juvertile market, copyright, agreements 
etd serial rights, aud guidance for artallustratory and 
press-photographers, form the standant features of 
the pullication, We have much pleasure i com. 
mending i to those connected with elther literary 
purduits or the press Though meant primarily for 
Great Hritain, it will be found valuable for reference 
even in Indía. But tho Indian section will need care- - 
ful revision by some expert. This highly nsefn) esfer- 
спсе шилип] із ап indispensable possession to writers, 
publicists, artists, composers, editors and everyone 
who aspires to contribute to literature, art, music. or 
journalism. We offer our fclicitatiou» to the editar 
and the publishers of this meritorioos work uf referent 
om its having attained ite majority, ` 


VIL. RECENT DIRECTORIRS: CLASS AND 
TRRRITORIAL, 


The Newspaper Press Directory, 1928. (C, Mitchell 
& Co., Ltd., 162, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, Lando, 
В. С. 1), 1917. 

Нази seen the Ни i i845, tbe cerent edition. 
«f Messrs. Mitchell's Newspaper Preta. [Directory M 
the cighty-thitd antral {зве of this indispetmable 
work of reference to British periodics} literstare. Ив 
range of information ts generally wide und accurate 
and it snpplies the fullest details abont the press of 
the British Commonwealth in particular aml that of 
the other countries in general, with tbe result that. 
fois of the highest ntility to preweusn, advertiaera - 
awd tradesmen. "The Newspaper Press Directory haw 
established for itself m repatation for presenting: 
concisely much valnable information and. statistics in 
teepect. ol. "itepsingerial- tide. Dice = T- 
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poblishers present am article by Sir Prank Fox on 
“Pmpire Rounutic Coaperation,” which desis at some 
length with the visits te the Пенин ol Мг. 
Baldwin ami Mr. Amery. An article on Inter-inuperial 
trode contuine ueefn] statistics relesani t6 ite bith 
am] some six пише articles deal with: the trade of 
variogs countries. — There are also other articles, which 
purticularly шиг the attention of advertere awl 
journalists. The current edition has been judicinwaly 
revised and carefully cvirhsnled am! we lave lighted 
upon few misstiteenta of faa Иш the мини 
dealing with the press of India fequires do be enrefullv 
revised by some one in intimate touch: with the preseit 
conditus of the fourth estate in this comniry. Makitiy 
allowance for the Indian section, The Newspaper Presa 
Directory is, on. the whole, o very creditably accurate 
and comprehensive work of reference, It shoald have 
an extensive pitculatioy amongst journalist: anil 
pressinen thronghomt the British Commonwealth and 
in America. 


Willing’s Press Guide, 1924. (James Willing, Ltd., 
30, King Stretl, Covent Garden, London, W. C. a], 


1929, 


Wiling's Press Gubie, гъ, зей is pow in its 
їй titel annital edition, tan excellent compendions 
recon al the press vf the (fritich Ies It alen given 
iets of telegraphic mews antl reporting agencies, of 
the principal colonia] atil foreign journals and à variet y 
of useful uni]. instructive informution about the сатіи 
estüte of the ren]mi. 19 thus formis a coneiur sil eont- 
prehensive index to the press of Great Britain mid 
held sm partücshir aml of that dil the Dridsh Com- 
Altogether it ia a nafni warg 


dhe current edition: je thoronghly optodato and B 
abreast of the latest changes m the мой of 


journalin. 


Thacker's Indian Directory, 1928. (Thacker, Spint: 
and Co, Beplanade, Calcutta} той. 


The Times of India Directory, 1928. (Times of 


‘Indig Press, Bombay}, 1918, 


The Asylum Press Almanac and Directory, 1925. 
(Chakravarti am] Cu, Muiras), pot, 

Government, of India Directory, 197% Deli miw 
Simla editions (Government ob. [udis Iresa; Delhi 


anil Simla), 1928. 


Of the many directorice sniaaslle isned ir Iuda, 
the frst three—the cortent year's editions of which 


ore noted above—are best-known as standard works 


uf reference amongst their class; Thucher’s Indian 
thvcctory—which is vow im its sixty-seventh annual 
edition—originally um) for muny years afterwards 
appeared ав the “Hengal Directory. Hat is slowly 
covered the otlhcr provinces as well, and for years 
past the Lal Kitali ("mhe red bosk"), as lt ia familiarity 
known iy niies, has been jisti regarded шз {Не 
one indispensalle work o[ refeterice amongst Толи 
directories, Fhe Times of Pmdia Directory i« even int 


‘older publication than ‘Thucker’s, os its current edition 


is the seventy-aixth anal issue. The Hon'ble Chief 
justice Sir Basil Scott of the Bombay High Court 
described ft in ene ob His Pudgruents dà "и standard 
work of reference im TWombay;" While Thacker's te 
nore comprehensive im Hs. scope im covering the 
whole Tndisn Empire, both in and the Ronthay рау 
cation have much in common, The Atylom Pross 
dimanac and Directory iv o still older publication, 
the current edition being tyth ft does for the 
Мийги& Presidency or rather for Sonthern India, what 
The Timer of India IMrectory does for Wertert | 
Indis, 1t gives the fallist information about alimet 
all matters of poblic interest. The new editien has 
several features which will make it qqore geeful, These 
three worka ure carefully revised from year td кезт, 
and nsltbough nó work of reíerence—lesst ob afl à 
directory—con ever Le thoronylly up-ioalate, never- ` 
Hieless these three handy annuals are ae much Abreaet 
of the latest changes as it i possible fór boska. of 
their class to he. Thew ssefullv supplement one other 
ond 2 sensible business mam. should keep all of them 
vn his books-shelf. 


The Government of India Directory stands m a 
closes by itself. For some years post the Central, 
Govertuent neal to iate from Delid in December atid 
from Sitnla in May what was called the Government of 
Imdia List, containing thie nomes and addresses ob 
Mielr afficere, including alse of those af heads of 
local Ooverumente and administrations am] also cl 
niemibers of the Corne] ef State and the Legislative 
Assembly. "The lint of the tists wus deemed frei Simia 
in May i954. The issue from Delhi :n December, 
1924, appeared in better form under the aire cone 
venienti name of Government oy India [rectory 
The fret 5inia eibion appesred in’ May, ross: We 
welcome this nseful publication to the Vist of reference 
works doling with india, end it ought to have à 
wide citculotion im crictes connected with the Central 
Government at Delt on? Simla, The personnel of 
the Central and the Provincial Governments changes 
wlth kaliedoseopic rapidity atul, in the ciremmstances, 
the Dethi amd Siml, eilitions at Ње Gobyrmment of. 
India Directory ace useful їйїн to thie reference 
literature voncetning offRriaklem .of this comites. 
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YIL RECENT LEGAL AND CRIMINOLOGICAL, 
LITERATURE 


The Bench and Dock smut Enemies of Society, By 
Charles. ‘Kingston. (Stanley Pan} & Co, Lid, 
&, Hndsleigh Gardens, London, W, C. 15, t037. 


Mr, Charles Kingstow haa ülresüdv mude hs mark 
by hia works dti Criminology: His two latest works 
ore highly interesting. The firet.of the two books deals 
with crime und crimmsls rhe world over, There are 
several chapters about the OR] Baikty pooked with 
interesting and amusing tores; then follows an 
account of the extraordinary activitics of the American 
“secret! society, the Kn Klux Klan, ‘The author inci 
dentally showing how tirurly every secret society has 
dWegenerated into d erime organization. The “Molly 
Magnires," another American product is dealt with, 
n» mre ie Pari munrchiste at] the Blarb Hand. Mr. 
Kingston gives a very {oll account of that famone 
Aunter of criminals, A. FE. Williitison, who did more 
(ham anyone else Lo establish the prestige of Scotland 
‘Yar By way of contrast the career “в typical 
french detective, M. Cuanler, 15 related, nnd. Uere. i8 a 
aHapter on  Vidocg, the crimina] wha become п 
detective, The-second volume deals with some umtinal 
and puzzüng criminal nases—incinding. "A London 
Trunk Murder" amd the inter history aol the famo 
Moat Farm morier, Tike the Bench amd the Dock H 
-dnowritten in the-easy, marrative style that is the secret 
of Mfr, Charles Kingsima ancesse as o chirimicher of 
crime; andthe illustrations from curtoctis by "Spy" 
Add considerably Lo the fascination of the subject. 
Holi volumes merit olfention from studente of 


Specific Relier Act, Ry S C Sarkar, BJ, (M. C. 
Sarkar ond Sous, gofzA, Harrison Road, Calenttal, 
1918. 

We wcleomr the Bfth edition of Mr. Sarkars Specific 
кенер Act In this edition the alterations have been 
eo extendive Иша the text of the book hus been 
increieed- by more than joo pages: The points of lew 
luciduted in the decisions that hay: heen reported 
‘since the previows edition hare teen incorporated in 
the text of the commentary, “The “Bill t0 supplement 
the Transfer of Property Act |Amending Act) 2927" 
is printed as à supplement. in this. book, ju it proposes 
to introdure a mew section, section w-A to (be Specific 
Relief Act, incorporating the doctri of part perfor 
mance. “The very great utility of Mr. Sarkar's commen 
{агу both) to the profession and to the aiudents of 
Lave is testified to by the book Hoting gono through 
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five editions. Tlie present. edition—which ts thoroughly. 
revised afi! judiciously eularygnd—will make Șt: even: 


more attractive to the jodidiory and the profession, 


In the appendix is civen the statement of objects and. 


reasons of the original Specific Relief Bill na well we. 
an abstract of the proceedings of the Council of the 
GoverhorGeneral of Imlia relating to the passing of 
that Bill into the Specific Relief Act. Altogether: Mr. 
Sarkar's femino commenury of the Sperific нан 
Acts nbout the best for daily wurk—heinys scemrate, 
song, np-to-date sod highly elucidative. We have 
much pleasure in commending it to julges, lawyers 
end siudents of thre. enhbject. 


The Indian Pens! Code. By Dinesh Chindm Roy, 
MAs RL. (M. C, Sarkar & Sons, oo/2A, Hiriei 
Road, Culentin) 1027 


The Liw of Crimes. By Ratanlal Renchboddas and 


D. K. Thakore.. Ehkwventh Edition; (Ihe Bombay Law 
Reporter Office, 217, Chimi Road; Bombay) 1027, 


Mr. D; C. Roy's book presents several special) 


features which will contribute to Ps ublitv. "Thr dur 


tinctions between the English and Ше. Indian Law on 


the — law ав bearing on the different — 
has been referred to whetever necessary and the: 
meaning and scope- of the sections ol the Code haye 


been elabormiely aml accnrately explained. by reference 
to judicial. decisions aml the proceedings of the Ieele 
laiure. ‘The author's euggestions as to how to conditi 
the defence will help mot only the student ond) the 
beginner in the profescion tit will be nf imrmeitee 
— bi Ehe busy lawyer as well as the cases 
collated wider the beading “for the defence to 
succeed,” have been kejected with judicious care anil 
punctiliousness and present » comprehensive view ol 
the points which have to be borne in mind їп dealmg 
with each particular clasa of cases. The book will be 


of special value to those to whom ‘the original | 
authorities are not available uë copiós extracts from 
them have been incorporated in the annotations, The: 
author has taken infinite paine to make his notes tax 


prehenswe and at the same tine useful, andl hie 
edition of the Indias Penal Code deserves apprecia- 


tiom ..suusuuMessrS, Balunlal ami Thahcre's Law uf 
Crimea hae appeared in ite eleventh editicn--eminutely 
revined, eaeefally rewrittes, considerably everhauled. 


utul ankstantially improved, In clearness, correctness 


und uptodate-ness, thie monmmmental wark абама 


nnique as the ides) edition of the Indien Penal) Code. 
То prale it now would be like attempting ty gii 
refined guld ani polit the Vly. So we forbonr! — 


st, 


LP 
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Prevention of Offences. By Saresh Chandra 
Mukerji (The Art Press, 31, Central Avenue, Calcutta) 
1927. 

At last there i$ available a. comprehensive treatise 
im the law relating to the Prevention of Offences. 
Mr. Sureshi Chandra Mukerjee's book, bearing the name 
of itx subjectematter, wonld be welcome alike to the 
imugistracy, the judiciary aod the legal profession, 
ss it ie an exhaustive commentary om the law of the 
prevention of offeuces as contained im the Code af 
Criminal Procedure and other statutes. The scope of 
the work is coextensive with the whole range of the 
preventive procedural law. The book is planned care- 
fully nud is 5o designed as to be adopted to the re- 
quirements of the Bench and the Bor and the students 
alike. ‘The text, which is highly Incid and elucidative 
is devoted to the five main topics, comprised in the 
exposition of the law—(1) historical treatment of the 
subject, (3) critical discussion of the effect of the 
amendments of 1923. (3) suggestions for fresh amend- 
ments by the Legislature, (4) critical notes on caselaw 
cptodate, and (5) discussione of pointe mot yet 
covered by authority. The sections are printed in relied 
and the notes ate arranged under appropriate headings 
in bold type. ‘The work is # treaties on the whole 
subject and embraces Patt IV. of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure and all other comnected sections as also other 
statutes dealing wilh the law on the subject, viz., the 
Reformatory Schools Act, Criminal Tribes Act, oud 
same others, The book is beth informative and im: 
tructive and deserves to enjoy a large cirenlation. 16 
is neatly printed on strong durable paper and the get- 
up and the mechanical ‘execution do credit to the 
resources of the famous Art Press of Caleutta 


Field's Law af Eviócace, 
Manmatha Mukerji (5. K. 
Street, Calcutta) 1927. 

Pidas Lms of Evidence ін n classic ino Angio- 
Indian literature ever since its appearance in 13t 
The fifth edition issued by the commottator hinelf 
was in 1894; since which year three editions have 
appeared including the one uniler nutice: The editors 
of the Mxth and the seventh editions had made drastic 
changes and omitted a good deal of Dr, Field's notes, 
The present editor has with commendable discretion 
restored these “invaluable and authoritative notes," 
as be justly characterizes them, For the rest, he has 
thoroughly overhauled the work and fully brought it 
up-to-date: There can be no doubt thet in ite present 
form, this book will continne tó hold ite owi as «^ 
standard work on the snbject it deals with. The 


Hdited by Mr. Justice 
Lahiri & Co, College 


ape 
getup |» what we have learnt to associate with the 
firm the imprint of which the book bears. 


Delinquents and Criminals: Their Making and 
Untnaking. By William Healy, MLD, and Augusta P. 


Bromet, PhD. (The MacMillan Company, New York, 
U.S.A.] 1927. 

The Psychology of Marder. By A- Hjerre. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., LAd., 39, Paternoster Row, 
fondon, E. C- ṣi albo Bombay and Calentta) 1927, 

— Punishment in the Twentieth Century, By 

. Roy Calvert (С. Р. Pntnatm's Sons, London) rory. 

A ER and Criminals is au American work 
dealing mainly with the criminological conditions in 
the two American cities of Boston and Chicago. Ib 
js a systematic and scientific study based om 4 careful 
collection of date telating to the sex, heredity, 
nationality, religion, bome cotrditions, family relation- 
ships, harmful pliysical habits au] causative circums- 
tances of delinquetvies of the crimmal, classes of these 
two great cities of America, Though the book deals 
with American condition», there ie much in it that will 
be useful to stodents of Criminology in this and other 
countries as well 

The Psychology of Mander is the work of & 
Swedish criminolegist nnd has been well rendered fite 
English. These essays in criminal] psychology ca 
stitute the first of à series of contrilmtions to the 
psychology of munietr, They are based om investiga 
tions conducted in the Central Prison at Stockholm, 
where the author was aflorded opportunity for exhaus- 
tive conversation with a large mmmber of criminals. 
In this book he has selected for examination three 
entirely despernte imdividusla, and has penetrated into 
depths and shadows of their lives. possibly unknown 
even to themselves. Thus the book is s human doct- 
ment of very yreut interest: Tn the introduction will 
be found am account of the anthor’s methoda, which 
muy open цр new possibilities of research: in a field 
of great importance tour modern social life. A 
former Swedish Minister of Justico, writing In the. 
Preface to the treatise umler review declares it to be 
"ип extremely fascinating book." We agree and 


commend it to not only the expert frit to,all interested | 


in paychological qnestions and yocial problems, 


Mr. Roy Calvert's Capital Punishment in the 


Twentieth Century iva. strong Amd. elective plea for 


the abrogation of the death sentence, which in the. 


opinion of (be anthor is “both fetile end. immoral,"" 
as “the interests af the conmenity wonld be best 
served by its abolition." The Rt Hon'ble Lord 
Buckmaster in his introdnctiom to the book backs up 


1 
1 
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the author's plea on the subject. "Even looked at 
materially’ he writes, “the death penalty fails utterly 
of its purpose," as "it does not stop murders in the 
least," since “a man does not commit murder after 
methodical calculation.“ But apart from these views, 
the chief value of the hook lies in its bringing together 
in a hands and compact form и great deal of uacfal 
information about the criminal law and procedure of 
various countties—especially relating to the infliction 
of death sentence—auch aa is not enaily available to 
the atudent of the subject. Appended to the book is « 
useful, select bibliography, which will enable the 
seeker after information to follow up his studies with 
advantage, Altogether, a capital, little book. 


The Yearly Digest of Indian Caves, 1927. By R. N, 
liyer and V. VW. Chitalev (Madras Law - Journal 
Осе, Mylapore, Madras) 1928. 

This anneal digest of Indian cases is ever welcome 
tu the practicing lawyer, Resides, the Yearly Digest 
is so exceedingly well done—accurate, syetenmtic, 
mimest scientiic--that it (s absolutely indispensable 
avd must be kept handy by all legal practitioners. 


TX. RECENT ANTHOLOGIRS IN PROSE AND 
РОКТКҮ. 


Great Short Stories of the World. Edited bhy B. H. 
Clarke sid Maxim Leiber; Great Short Nevels of the 
World, Hdited by Hn H. Clarke (William Heinemann 
Did, London] 1977. 

Great Stories of All Nations. Selected by Maxim 
Teiber and Blanche Cotton William (George Harrap 
A Co, Lil, 394i, Parker Street, Kinysway, Lotdon, 
W. C. 3) (937. 

The three books enumerated. above are the largest 
collections available. (in one. volmne-editions) of three 
cinsas of prose fiction—the short story, the short 
novel amt the great story, The first is a reportory 
of 178 complete short stories jndiciously chosen from 
the literatures of ol! periods and countries—gathered 
from practicully olf known Sources. Here in one 
handy volume of about rico pages, is brought together 
& comprehensive collection—anch has never been 
attempted before--ef the amasterpicces of the short 
literature drawn from writings, both socent and 
moderi: Te mity justly be described as u miracle in 
the comptiation of anthologies. Thè same publisher's 


companion antbology is a slightly larger volume, bat 
i» none the less andy and portable. 1t compriwes 
s moveleitbrief, chon [like it» predecessor) from 


tlie огей А. в periode, дой! сна. ЖП 


diferen between the twv volumes is that itt the 
latter ne story has been included which ie not of such 
length ond treatment as to merit the title short novel. 
The shortest in abost 35,500 words long, and the 
longest over 10,0006. The contetts 0f[ the book ure 
drawn from the Jiteratures o£ ttineteety coantries-from 
Ancient Greece to. Czecho-Slovakis—snd in many cases 
Mpecially translated. No one who enjova the pernsoi 
of good fiction should miss the opportunity to read 
these two vezy delightful volumes, 

The third anthology in our list is also a тегу 
interesting collection which wsefully s«applements the 
other two-quite spart from its own intrinsic merits. 
It claims thet none of the (5$ complete short stories 
comprised in it appears im any collection of similur 
scope. Though it is compiled on the same lines us 
the two collections noticed. above, it is specially strang 
in the representation of maxdern authore—both British 
and American, 3s also continental. One who has tn 
his possession tliexe three anthologies will haye at 
his command much of the best literature in fiction— 
apart from the longer novels. 


An Anthology of Mysticism. Compiled by W. 
Kingsland (Methuen & Co. Tad., x6, Essex Street, 
London, W, C) 1937. 

A Rook of Devotional Readings. Edited bv J. M. 
Connell (Longmans, Green & Co,, Ltd., 39, Paternoster 
Row, London, E. С. 4), 1927. 

Mr. William Kingslantds’ Anthology of Mysticism— 
with notes by the compiler—ie à «mpplement to his 
previous volume, culled’ Rational Mysticism, for it 
i« mainly illustrative of the principles енен set 
forth. At ihe same time it stands hy itself as a 
valuuble contribution to the literature of myasticiam in 
general, both in Ин theoretical und experimental 
aspects. Tt contains over veven hundred und fifty 
quotations from one hundred and fifty-eight ancient 
ond modern mystical, philosophical and scientific 
works, and will be found exceedingly useful. by 
Mudents of the sabject. 
valuable /— bibliography, — sss J. M. Connell’ 
Book of Devotional Readings S drawn from the 
literature of Christendom. The contents are arranged 
in chronological order, beginning (of compe) witht 
(he New Testament, and followed by selectiome from 


the writings of (he leathers af Christianity through 
cit the ages. Itis an excellent devotional compatioti - 


— to the text шл. 
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The Anthology 94 Cities, Edited by Alice Н, 
Bartlett (Erskine Macdonald, Ltd, London), 1927. 


The Anthology of Cilies—a conprebensive collection 
chosen: from the poems of no less that 376 poets, 
with ац elaborate Intraductke: ou cities in poetry 
and the poetry of cities—is admittedly the firat of 
its kind aml execedingly well done for & pioneer 
work. It is not e hasty compilation; but 16 mike it 
thoroughly adequate would require a lifetime of re- 
pearch and collection. What is here gathered together 
ta oltered ne a« first instalment; readers are invited tu 
join with the editor as collaborators in a seconi 
volume. Fhe wotk has been built up on a definite 
plan and is mot fuse! on any existing anthology, 
The Intrratuction and the contents indicate bow the 
scheme wey be developed. The book will appeal to 
P large circle of readers, 


English Verse Between Chaucer and Surrey, Flitet 
by EK. P. Haninionit, Ph.D. (Dote University Press, 
Durham, North Carolina, U. S. А.) 1927. 


_ Selections from Modern Poets, sni Second Setec- 
tions from Modern Poets. Male by J. ©. Squire. 
{Martin Socker, TAd., London) rozz. 


A Golden Treasury of irish Verse. Edited by 


Lemsox  Robinwon. (MecMilau & Co, Lid, &®. 
Martin's Street, Lomlon, E. С.) кши]. 
From Overseas. Edited by Fowler Weight 


Mower Wright, Ltd, 240 High Holbo, London, 
W. C. 1 t937. 


Dr. Hatmmends bulky but well got-ap book of nearly 
бес quarto peges in за мину of conventional 
secular poetry—other than romance, ballad, Eyrie 
end drama—in the period (rom Henry IV te Henry 
ҮШ, шщ is edited with scholarly introductions, 
libliegrupltes, notes and glossury. It represents 
English poeticul activities of the century and a hall 
between the death of Chaucer and the birth of 
Spenser, It contains a yeneral Introduction, eclectiins 
from fourteen known and seven anomymious poeta, and 
critical notes and elucidative glossary, The selections 
ure preceded by à short etndy of the poct and his 
werk und thu sketch iy followed by a full reference 
list and hibliogrephy, ‘he book will be usefal to 
advarced stmulente of Hnglieh poetry of the pre- 
Elizabetham dut... Mr. J. C. Squine's two 
weties of Selections from Modern Poets are antbolagies 
of contemporary versewriters, very juiliciously put 
together and form excellent introduction te the study 
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of the subject... Mr. Lennox. Rohinson's Golden 
Treasury of dish Verse is ati excellent 

of the “mest heautifal Irish poens—Inish dn the 
bense that though writter: in English, the writers were 
natives of frelantl Mr. Fowler Wrights From 
Overseas їй an excellent anthology of contemporary 
Pritish Cotmimonwealth and American Poetry, India 
is represented by selections [rom the works of Keki 
Hüarücha, Adi Sett and Darius Talayarkhan (not 
Talsyarcaru as is wrongly printed). Te world be well 
if in the next edition selections were incinded from 
the works ol Mira: Ѕагојіпі оиы and other Indian 
poets equally wellknown, The anthology is very 
interesting. 


A Persian Anthology. By (the Inte) E.G. Browne 
(Methuen & Cy, fil, 96 Hesex Street, London, 
W. C) 1:7. 


The inte Profesor B, G. Browne liad a special 
fncility for rendering Arabic und Pereian verse into 
English, aru] his tronslations have called forth wide 
admization. Hitherto, however, these retiderings hare 
beett scattered throughout the camerous volumes he 
published on mattere conmected with the history and 
literature of Persia. It was felt that a service wonhi 
be rendered to all lovers of poctry and amateara of 
otiental literature (f a selection of representative 
translations were brought texether in à single volume. 
The present selection, called 4 Persian Anthology, has. 
lees tuaile tiy Sir Denison Ross, Profescor of Persian 
iw the University of London, aml a memoir of 
Pwoícsssr Browne haa been specially written hy Mr. 
J; B. Atkins: This little hook із а notable ecquisition 
to Anglo-Persian literature. 


X. KECENT REPRINTS. AND SELECTIONS, 


Nana Far(d)savis; A Memoir (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Bombay and Calestta!, (927. 


Tbe Mewioir of the Life of Nama. Far(d tacit 
was compiled from family records amd extant works 
by Captain A. MacDonald, and iè now repritited (eom 
the original edition of ;85:: together with an ante 
biographical memoir of the early life uf the subject 
of the sketch, translated bw Lieut-Col. John Briggs, 
late Resident at the Court of Satara, with an Intro 
Suction by Professor H, G. Rawlinwon, M.A., LE.S. 
The public is indebted to the Bombay Uai 
versity and to Mr. Rawlinson for this reprint af 
з valuable memoir of the life of à great Indian af- 


publicata of the 
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munistrator and statesman, -A permsa! of the book will 
convince everyone that Nana Farnmavis has been justiy 
regarded by the Marsthms as tho ав and? greatest 
staiesman ot their miee. It was he who frai con- 
ceived Ше dream of prent Maratha Empire, and 
caine to within an sce of realising hit ambition. The 
heck ig a unteworthy addition to Indian historirni 
literature desline with the Maratha period, 


The Man Disraeli: Hy Wilfrid Meynell (Hutchin- 
son A Ce Lüb, Paternoster. Row, Tendon, B. C 4) 
1027, 

We welcome a handy reprint, of Mr. Wilfrid 
Mernell's book about Disraeh, jiamed so far hack ан 
19oi. The origitmal two volumes entitled Nenjfomin 
Disraeli: an Uncenventional Blegraphy ore here recast 
und revised for issue in n single volume, onder thie 


title of The Man Disraeli. Speaking of the book on 
ts first appearance The -Afhenum sail: 
fascinating picture of Disraeli as a man will be both 


"This 


npprecimted ot the moment und lasmingly zonsulied.* 


‘The first part of the prediction was quickly fulfilled, 


amil the realisation of the second part will be mode 
at last « possibility by tis reprint. The anbeequent 
six-volume afiirial memoir n 
Tisrecli, by Messrs, Moneypenny and Buckle, hoe added 
in the facts pow before the commentator, and the 


Ипле. record d Düsraeli'a uflectians, éspeclally in 


old age, add a new and revealing chupter to the 
listory of the Iminan heart. As à work dealing witli 
Disraeli the man—as eon, brother, husband and friend, 
Mr, Meynell’s book hus a permanent value па пп 
informal stady of temperment ur a “psychological 
romance," Tt dieerves wile appreciation and large 
circulation. 


— The. Ottoman Empire and lis Successors (1801+ 
1927); Ty William Miller, M.A., (University Press, 
Cambridge), 2927. 

The awppeatumee оГ а new and upib4luie edition 
ol Mr. Miller's &tandanrl work on Torker ін very 
welcome, aa the volume la new enriched be additions 
t) the chapter dealing with the Near East and the 
mclusin of a new: chapter entitled “The Greek, 
Turkish ond Albanian  Republics" (ipapayo The 
narrative of recent events in Greece i&- the: result ol 
the anthor’s personal obvervation; as he tells os in 
his preface, “Resident im Athen» since November, 


£925, І hare beer à apectator of aH rhe political 


movements connected with the creation of the 
Hellenic Republic The later relations of Turkey and 
other Powers with Egypt are, however, not included 
wo thin volume, they being dealt with in the book 
called the Colonization of Africa, in the same meribu. 
There is much truth iu the uuthor's conclusion that 
"Western politicians, disregarding the fact that these 
races. Hepped straight out of the Middle Ages, after 
8 long might of Turkish rule, into the ful] blare of 


mixlern civilization, sellom make allowances for the — 


dificulty of mpi] adaptation to the new and strange 


conditions, Nothimg is more unfair than tò campare 


them with other and old-established countries, slowly 
and gralualy evolved." These observathatis apply 
more or less to India os well, The bdbliographs be full 
and valuable and ia à neeful feature of the book. 


Young India, By Lajpat Rai Fourth Reprint 
(Servants of the People Society, 3, Court Street, 
Lahore) го] 


Tu :916, while he was im America, fala Lajpat Rai 


wrote his book called Young Indi Dt was appreciated 
by a large section of the American Press, ds givitie 
an Indian's version of the condition oE affair then 
existing in Imlim. In essentials, the same esuditiona 
prevail today, os dict im гиб; After two editions of 
the book hel heen published in America; a third edition 
wie brought ont in London in 1:017. The Indian 
Government cml not prevemt the circulation of the 
book in England or America, bui it contd do. that in 
India amd prevent. Indians [rom reading this “danger 
oua" book. 1t was net sjow to act and prohibited thr 
entry of the book into fodia. The Gorernment һа», 
now, retracted the step which, in fact, 3t shodld ever 
have taken, and kas raised the haw, ‘There tise heen 
» pressmg detand frem all parta of India for the 
book being mode available to Indian readers, атн the 
Servants of the People Society, Lahore, hae brought 
tat an Indian edition, whieh, we bope, wilt be read with 
interest throughout the country. It la cheaply priced 
at Re. 3/- and fs a repertory of highly useful diti 
about current. Indian afíntrs: | 


The Poems of John Philips; Hdited by 3. 6- 
Iievd Thomas, (Basil Blackwell = Oxford) 1935. 

The tenth volume of Mr. Hasil Mackwelt's “Perey 
Reprints” is a curefully-cdited edition of the: poems 
of Joho Philips, who stands inm the forefront- of the 
Miltonie srhool of the cightemnth century, His. 


ee 


Splendid Shilling was admired by Addison as ‘the 
finest burlesque poet in the English language," and 
Samuel Johnsen himself allowed it "the unconrmon 
merit of an original design,” and gave high praise, 
aiso, to Philips" longest poem, Cyder. Both these 
pieces, with Hiemheim and the minor poems, are now 
for the first time given to the public in a complete and 
scholarly edition—which is replete with an ilinminating 
Introduction, elncidative notes and useful bibliographies 
-upplied by the editor, We commend this edition (0 
stndents of English poctical literature in the eighteenth: 
century. 


Maps: Their History, Characteristics and Uses, 
Ry Sir Herbert Fordham (University Pres, Carm- 
bridge) 1927, 

On its first appearance, in. 1921, we noticed in. ternis 
of appreciation Sir Herbert Pordham’s excellent hand- 
book for teachers—called Maps: Their History, 
Charasteristics and Uses—and welcome now the second 
impression recently issued. We agree with the Times 
Educational Supplement reviewer that this book should 
help the teacher to clothe the dry bones of modern 
geography with flesh and garments which will make 
his hearers eager to learn in company with the sailors, 
explorers, and soldicrs whose methods he adapts for 
their nse, 


Selections from Bunyan, Edited by W. T. Williams 
and G. H., Vallins (Methuen & Co,, Ltd, 35, Essex 
Btreet, London, W. C) 1937. 

We arc gratified to receive the selections from 
Booyan, Bunyan is commonly praised tut, we fear, ів 
tow wehdom read. These selections аге continnons 
narratives from his five best-known works, together 
with a little of his quaint verse. The abridgment: are 
mainly at the expense of theological discussions which 
Time has tuade meaningless to the majority of readers 
A suggestive Introduction to the life and work of 
Envan contains also a challenging tribute to the 
Puritanism of the seventeenth century. This little book 
should appeal to all lovers of good literature, 


The Life of Christ. Jy Ernest Renan (J. M. Dent 
X Sons, Lid, Tombon) 1977. 

Renan's remarkahle book—The Life of Christ—it 
will he remembered, called out a storm of criticism on 
its first appearance sixty-fonr years ago, He intended 
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it As a sympathetic reconstruction of the human side 
of the life of Christ, and ita value Hes in ita power to 
stimulate by reaction the reader's understanding, and 
to confirm his belief. So said one of his carly critics, 
in an analysis of Renan's “subtle scepticism. Bishop 
Gore’s revaluation of the book, in the excellent Intro 
duction he has contributed to this edition, serves to 
range it with our later biblical knowledge: if other 
teoks have better claims to he historical, “neverthe- 
less," he says, "Renan's Vie de Jésus stands; aml 
will, doubtless; continue to stand, a» an exquisitely 
conceived and executed romance." For our part, wv 
think that Renan's book tells mà a» mmch of Jesus qx 
is possible for any critical writer to pnt together оп 
thé materials available This reprint is 9 motable 
addition to the Everyman's Library. 


Selections from Swinburne. THiüited bv H. M 
Burton (University Press, Cambridge), 1027. 

Mr. Burton's Selection: from Swintherne iw very 
judiciously pat together, No reader with a mind of 


his owt can ever be satisfied with another's selections _ 


from an aothor or the compilation of an anthology, 
Rot making sllowance for it, we have no hesitation im 
commending Mr, Burton’s selections, Swinburne is— 
as the editor himself says—not a popular poet, and 
it i» no easy task to put forth a amall yvolume— 
representing his genite in all aspects and varieties, 
But this volume docs the best that m possible £n the. 
circumstances, 


XL RECHNT EMAGINATIVE LITERATURE. 


fndian Afier- Dinner Stories. Ey A. S. Panchapakesa 
Avyar, M.A. (Oxon), TCS- Two volutes. (D: D. 
Taraporevala Sons and Co., Bombay}. 

Mr. A. S. Panchapakesa Arvar has written two 
series of exceedingly good short stories, depicting, 
various phases of Indian life in a humourous vein: 
These stories possess two distinctive merite; they 
oller true insight into Indian mentality, amd they do 
so with s light touch which is strikingly witty, The 
author offers mm cnongh material to gain some pleasure 
trom the aly, anbotsterous humour which is admirably 
elfective. The portrayal of Indian character and life 
in the stories has been very cleverly done, on the 
whole, and these sketches should appeal alike to the 
Indian and the Enropean interested im India. 
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Deluge: A Romance, Ry S Fowler Wright 
(Fowler Wright Lid, High Holborn, W_ C. т) возу. 

Mr. Fowler ‘Wright—the compiler of the ‘poetical 
aufhology called Fniam Overiced, noticed above—is also 
ihe nuthor of a romance entitled Deluge. It has won 
high praise from some of the distinguished European 
critics, and has at once established Mr. Wright да а 
novelist of the first rank. The nnuanally wide and 
"keen. interest ihat thi book has aroused mep he 
jadged by the fact that the first impression alone of 
the American edition i to. comsist of roo,990 copies 
The Cosnopolitan Book Corporation of New York have 
published this large edition, A seguel qu the book fs 
to appear utider the tith: of Down, Deluge je a romance 
out of the ordinary, The work of an imaginative brain tt 
equals in its dramatic nction and skilfnl poriraval the 
best of the modern ficthm. Mro Wright ja well-known 
sé a poet uni] his distineniahed work as editor of 
Poetry commande respect and admiration. Ае а бсн 
writer he fins explored ortyinal and mmprosar themes, 
Deluge i» no exception. The plot is founded op the 
assumption that a. gigantic flood anid upheaval haa 
destroyed the modern civilisation amd the few 
survivers, have to boili anew for the human race 
The sexna) and cotamanal probleme which fare these 
survivers—o( whom maturalle gane are men of the 
‘tough and rough variety and few wemen—recelye an 
original and interesting treatment from the pes of the 
author, Mr. Wright believes that “there is little 


difference in the nature of mankind when tested. ly’ 


eemsmsiances the rest refined or the moat barbarous 
or when compared over the longest penod of recorded 
history.” One would -enrmise therefore that Mr 
Wright's theme would be colonred by this sceptic and 
pessimistic tone; Bur Claire and Martin and Helen— 
tie three outstanding: personalities o£ the book, betie 
in their actions und their thooghts the above premise, 
They were the product of thr finer strains of civilrea- 
боп and teéted throngh blood and fire they shiite trur. 
"The heritage of this modern progress omet therefore 
contain something goud aud Mr, Wright does not dene 
that Claire arid Martin's ultimate fate is well deserved. 
Deluge ix s mmt Ehourht provoking volume and should 
— wide attention. 


The Call of the Nirvana. fy Eudolí Bra. 
Four Seas Company, Boston, U.S.A.) 1927. 

Tr. Rudolf Broda's drama, The Call of the Nirvana; 
is now available in an English rendering, due to the 
collaboration with the anthor of Mra, Stone, The 
rcsu]t ja highly successful The plot of the play 
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hinges on the tragedy 6а 00 binis; ta Cie de 
Шарона of the war catastrophe, am] all tle madness 
which it encetdered. The hero aspires to unite the- 
western emüeavor for progresa with the longing fot - 
spiritual perfection of his cowntry, India, But- ай. 

links break. . He ià übout t» surrender, to abandon 
faith а Hito accept death—"'Nirvana” ... But 
the "Call of Service" brought to him tya noble worm 
shows him that that call je stronger than the “Call of 
the Nirvana:'—He will “live and serve,” The pur 
is very well conceived nd: carried oot and tlie wark- 

manslip is of m high order, 


Zee and хаа, Ew A. RaHin (C. W,. Daniel Com- 
pany, Todor Street, Lonüon, E. C: 4] 1937. 

Zoe and айа із а romantic reconsiraction of the 
carly Arvan. period i ‘India Mr. Raffin, who has 
travelled extensively in India, pute his knowledge of 
the folk tore and customs of the cogntry into a simple 
and picturesque setting, which will appeal to & large 
cietle of readers im this country, Though the wort 
under notice be vers &mall—it b» bnt a painplilet vel 
ép pages—it i» nonetheless  iglily iriterestim а+ 8. 
delineation of life in. ancient Initia, 


Akbaoten. A Play, By Adelaide Eden Phillpotts 
(Thornton Detterworth Ltd, Bedford Street, 
London, W. C. 2) rg. i 

Аина: A Play bw Adelaiile Eden Phillpotts 
should. interest a lirge circle of students-of modern 
Grama, bethfor ite theme and treatment. Akhnaton, the: 
greatest of the Egyptian Pharaohs, who reigned fram — 
WC. i375 ^10 13:8, d» the hero of this tragedy, In am 
age of polytheism, powertul pricsthoods, nnd. military: 
compest, he strove to introdnce into hia empire a pure: 
and ident worship of one god of love, and the practice: 
of Pucifiem, Materially speaking he foiled, ms Christ 
failed after him, and his fine hopes were buried with 
him. 1t i» à grand theme of human nobility, aimi m 
this play takes the form of comiict between twa- 
exceptional epirite—the King and tho High Prient— 
who have nothing ih ommon save fondamental great- 
nexa af soul. The High Priest of Amem iè not i 
historiral character, though. high priests of Amos 
cxiste| atd were ameng the most important people 
in ihe reign; hut the other perscnayes of tle такой, 
excepl o few minor figures, are historical. The theme 
i thus worthy of a great drama. Save for three 
scenes, the play lə written: in. blink verse, The 
author's + шуй ищ эле Jos eves imaginas 
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tien and human sympathy, rather tham to his interest 
$n history and archwology, and the plot and the 
characters alike will interest Jovem» of hith-cless 
dramatic composition, 


Murugan—The Tiller, Бу К. S. Venkataraman 
(Sunpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co, Май, 
Stationer's Hall Coart, Lowlen, E. C. 4 und 


Jetaranya Ashrama, Mylapore, Marlras] | (937, 


Mr. K. & Venkatsrainani has already: made his 
mark ін the field of imaginative literature ша Шо 
aeihor of Paper Boals—ten splendid tittie vignettes 
ef South Indian life—and Send Гаши in which he 
mised or Hie ond its problima in poetic prose. Hiis 
present gtbempt called Murngau: The Tiller is more 
aribitious being cast in the form of » regular novel 
depicting South Indian life on a broad convas For 
auch a task the anthor i» pre-eminently qualified. He 
has a refined imaginatwun, a graphic pen, s rare 
capacity for depicting scenes aud sights with intense 
local colour, n deep msight into the fights at shadows 
of South Intian life, amd above all an etiinble sense 
of proportion which enables hin always tn kerp 
within the bonnde of propricty, The result i» a 
capital atory which offers а vivid ficture of life in 
Southern Indio ant which possesses unbounded 
interest alike inr the Tulion und ihe Farepenn reader. 


Eorensic Fables and Furiber Forensic Fables, Ну 
“Oo. (Butterworth & Or. Lul, Bell Ward, Temple 
Bar, London) _и7-5. 

Ostensibly legal works, these twe volumes бу 0," 
are justly. claimed by. hint to be "efiurts of the imayi- 

pation,” in the main—though rast in the form of 
legal] statements; and nè- nich thoy ate entitled to 
appreeiition, No doubt, they will be primarily тпай— 
os perhaps they are intended to. be—by lawyers, but 
there is no reason why they shomld not command 3 
wider public, ax they are well-written wod interesting 
and each “fable, carries a moral on the face of. it. 


Alice in Movieland. Dr Ahce M. (s Mrs.) Wiliam- 
коп (A. M. Philpot, Lik, 69, Great Kusael|] Street, 
Londun, W, C. zr) $937. 

The tithe of Mrs, Williamson's bouk is frankly 
modelled проп Alice £n. Wonderland, but it is not à 
work of ituagiwtlon, though we group it here by 
rason of ite name шщ! not. iti subject-matter. It 
id a bewutifullv-iHustrated record of the filurstars in 
"movislumd All the familiar figures of the cinema 


Cowper's Lefters, 
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world ate here portragod in words amd phorographic 
pictures. Tho book should appeal to all habitaes 0f 
the crema, 


Xt. ON THE EDITOR'S TADLE: 
MISCHLLANHOUS LITERATURE 


To their “Legacy” serice—in which have olready 
appeared the two notable volumes, called The Legacy 
of Greece and) The Legacy of Rome—there ія tow 
sdded an equally informative volume: (hy the Oxford 
University Press; London ond Bombay), called The 
Legacy of Israel, edited by Messrs, E. R. Bevan and 
Charles Singer and contuining. a serie: of instrmetive 
essays contrifrited by eminent scholars and veleran 
specialists in Hehraisni Tiis tew volume deals with 
those clements that Wester: Civilization has drawm 
fran [sraei threiyhout the Ages [Е ds recognised 
that the Jewish poini of view waa of great importance 
in moulding the outlook of the early Christian centurics | 
and of the medieval peril. Tt id ole shown that rhe 
Hebraic modes af thonicht have affected almost every 
department of activity in the West m amore modern 
tines. The book is concerned with the history amd 
chararter of Tarnel only im so far as these hawe doter- 
mined Israel's gifte wo the Western World, and thus 
the conception of wm Legacy ix thrown into high relief, 
The book is fully, and heantifully imstrated Мапу 
of the figures are nnigne, A number have been chosen 
ashrowing Hicht on. English social histerr, The book 
&humhl be atudicd hy an studenta e enltura! nnd 
spiritual progress. 

Mr. George  Gordon's Compunionable Books 
(Chatty & Windus, London) is a collection .of short 
tinya сп Pepy's Diary, Walonie Completi Angler; 
Sterne's Disiram Shandy, Boewell's, Life of Johnson, 
Kinglake's Eothen, and "The 
Humonr af Charles Lamb." These essaya—or, rather, 
talks— were originally delivered a lectures. They 
enjoyed great popularity, and repeated requests were 
received that they ehowld be printed—both from thee 
familiar with the subjects nnd fmm those who seldom, 
open a hook and who had only heard of Pepys ant 
Sterne, They are here presented in a considerably 
revised and expanded form, and. form the first series. 
They will be followed by a pecomd series, dealing with. 
Пон Quixote, The Pilgrim's Progrest, Johnean's Lhes 
oj th« Poets, Lamb's Lellers, Lockhart's Life 0f Scott 
and Trollope’s Autobiography. Mr. Gordan'a. book 
shoold appeal to 4 large circle of readers, a& they are 
alike jnfornative and interesting. 
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The literature of jourüalismi is appreciably on the 
increase: mni ‘scarcely a month passes without the 
Appearance some work on one ar other aspect of it. 
"The latest arrival is Mr, Philip Harrison's Free-Lüance 
Fullacies {Hutchinson & Co., Iid., Paternoster Row, 
Londen) which purports to be "straight talks to young 
writers." The author—wbo is the editur of that well- 
bnewn periodical, The Writer, has written an excellent 
handbeok of fresh and nnconventional aivice on fret- 
laneiny, especially devoted to the probleme which 
perplex the beginner. The author's object hus been 
to help the young writer to enltivate his own jutg 
‘ment and powers of self-criticism instead of accepting 
blindly the opiniona and advice af others. The book 
ie well-planned and will he highly osefol to beginners 
їп free-lance journalism. 

Mr. folo Wiiliama’y Elements of Hook Collecting 
(Elkin Mathews ond Marrot, Ltd... ы, Bloomsburr 
Street, London, WC. 7] in a very nsefnl addition to 
bibliographical literature. Lt does not deal with techni- 
cal aspects. On the repotation of the author of this 
hook it is neediess to enlarge. He hos employed his 
skill in the writing of a volume which, while it i» 
‘eiidrested primarily to book-lovers (whrse meatis and 
experience gre limited} affords à fund of practical in- 
formation and suggestions which will prove invaluable 
even to the mest ambitinas enllectors, Several blank 
Jenves have been left at the жт] tu receive the care 
fij readers own notes, while the section headed 
"Some Tookes of Reference" will be found highly 
serviceable. Altogether, the Elementi of Book Collect 
ing iy a meritorious mammi which deserves apprecim 
Нап, as it ja пп excellent Tntroduction io genéral 
hibliogmmphy combined with practical suggestions for 
book-calleeting. 

The Cainhtidge University Press (Petter Lane, 
Lodon, B.C, 4) deserve felicitations on having browght 
aut, in six handy volumes, cheap pocket editions of 
the collected essays of Sir Arthur QOniller-Conch. 
These are On the Art of Writing, On tha Art ej 
Readiug, Studies ln. Literature (two series), Adventures 
An. Crilicirm and Charlès Dickens and olher Victorian. 
Sir Arthur is one of the most famous contemporary 
tssavista and the six volumes of hia essaya—enn- 
merated abore—should command an extensive circoli 
hon amongst fovers of. good literature. 

Mr. P. Morton Shand is an authority on wines and 
d» well-known an the anthor of A Book of Winer and 
A took of French Wines, Hie facchns or Wine To- 
day end Tomorrow (Kegan Pan), French, Frübner & 
Co, Ltd., 6574, Carter Late, London, H. C.) is an 
entrancing little volume, prognesticating the future 
of wine and widedrinking from a social, commercial, 
and, more-especially from a vinous point of view, As 
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expected of him, (he anthor writes vigorously against 
prohibition, ani the increasing effect al feminae 
influetice on wine am) wine-~drinking. 
hatsh words to say abont wines tot Gf French ok 
German origin. Hut on the finest lranile be waxes 
lytical, and shonli be of mitol] assistance to those 


about to smrt a cellar. The other book Mr, Shand 


has written {а called 4 Rook of Food (Jonathan Cape; 
. Bediond Square; London), His mew book ds built 


ой — plan as d Book of Wine. Here he gathers — 


together the knowledge and lessons which we can get 
from such a masier cook os Hollat-Savarin. He: omm- 
pares the cooking of all the countries of the world, 
one with another. The colour, flavonr, smell and taste 
of foc! are disenssed, and, im particular, English 
cooking with its shortromings as well as ite merits, - 
Bread, scones, cakes, condiments, coop, the ERR: fish, 
meat, vegetables, fruits, pudding, asvotrics, minces 
and beverspes ull come within his range. Тү їз в Бос 
ever Which mot only the wise hriasewife will pore for 
long hours, but which will be rewul by all those penple 
who prefer good cooking to bad, a quief to an unguiet 
digestion, a; delicate. blending of flavours to the 
erudities of water-logged cabbage and savourless rice 
pudding. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the publication 
of the late Mr. Govind Das's Hindu Ethics (@. A. 
Natesan & Co, Madras), which was intended by the 


author to be & companion volume to his welliknnmwn 


book on Hinduism. Mr. Govinda Dae was busy pre 
paring the copy for the presa «oon after the publica 
tion of the other hook, but death intervening, the new 
volume conld not kee the light of day. Happily, his 
literary remains were entrusted to the care nf his 
great friend amd adinirer, Dr. Ganganatha Jha, whose 
learning and scolarship entitle him ta deal with the 
сору In a nianner worthy of hia lamented friend. dt 


is a great satisfaction. that this work laa been come 


pleted under the immediate guidance of Dr. Jha, whe 
has not only revised the copy and passed the proofa 
but ako written nn invaluable Foreword. Another 
striking feature of this important work is the Intro 


duction from the pen of Babu Bhagvan Dam, the- 


author's learned brother, who has written with excep 
Нома! knowledge ond anthority on the subject of 
Hinin Ethics, The book i& intalmahle to legislators 
und social amd religious reforiners. 

Dr. David Mauthu's The — Antiquity of Hindu 
Médicimé (Raillere, "Tindal! & Cox, 7-8, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C) i& a learned 
ond luminous excursus on a subject of reat ‘impari 
ance wlike to the Science of Medicine and to medical 
studies in India, where there has been of date a 
distinct revival of ths old, indejrenuus тубеп, This 


ва 


moment iè likely to receive great impetus from the 
publication of Dr, Muihu'a work, which is a scientific 
and critical survey of the whole subject. 

Food and Heallh by A. Barbara Callow, ie the 
latest addition to the “World's Manuals" (Oxford 
Umversity Press, Bombay). tt is a lucid exposition 
of the science of Dictetics and gives within a’ small 
compass much sound and sensibly information to 
laymen, Jt deserves careful stody by all seckers after 
good health, 

Periodically, millions of men are thrown out of 
work, at the very time when there are abundant tools 
to work with and materials to work upon, and a world 
in dire need of the goods which these idle mon, һу 
the use of these idle machines, would giadly make out 
of these surpius materiala. During вот, for example, 
thousands upom thousands of people, even in the 
United States, were suffering for want of innumerable 

products of labor. At the same time there were: vast 
stocks of nnsold, fitrished. goods awaiting consnmptiott, 
Wwarehonses crowded with raw materials, factories and 
machines ready to do their part, and. several millions 
of idle men and women who were eager to go to work. 
Yet there was sustained bosiness depression, Why? 
That is the problem which William Trufant Poster 
and Waddill Catchings raised om the first page of 
Money. (Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, 
Newton, U.8.A.). 


In a later book, Profits, they ssid: “The problem 
кїп be solved, All ite chief factors are snmbject Wo 
human control In order to reach a solution, it i not 
necessary to abolish selfishness, stabilize humain 
tastes, regnlate the weather, or remove the ann pots, 
Drought ami foods, it is true, fire and frost, earth- 
quakes and pests mre not entirely controllable; bet 
auch acts of God caue far tess economic loss that 
atts of men. Inadequate consomer demand is nob n 
visitution of Providenmeo ... . Systems of currency, 
hank credit, taxation, tariffs, and public works have 
been contrived by man, presumably for his own 
benefit: and for his benefit he can alter these systems 
at will, They are по more sacred than flintlock 
muskets. There is no warrant for comparing the ‘laws 
of buainess depression! with the Inws of physics; there 
la no basta for the Heononuca of Despair. 
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— changes are sure (6 Come, for the 
people are, and of right ought io be, dissatisfied with 
& ¢yatem whichr nes our vasi resources, humun uml. 
nuterial, to such poor advantage; and the people are 
becoming increasingly aware of their politica] power. 
The only question is whether changes will be made 
inpidily or intelligently, by destroyers or by builders. 

"The trouble in the past hae not been our failure to 
understand economic theories, but the fact that nobody 
has explained, with any approach to Precision as to 
quantities: and time relations, how the mechanism 
works when it does work and what happens when it 
does mot work. Above all else, wo need more exact 
kivrwledyre concerning the flow of consimers’ goods 
in relation to the flow of consumers’ income аш}, оп 
the basis of such knowledge, the wisdom and сошаше 
to act. The task before us is to take human nature 
and the present structure of society very much as they 
are; and to modify the structure year after year so 
thal human lieinga, with wll their imperfections, will 
lie enabled to create and to enjoy better products and 
more of them," 

The third book in the Foster and Catchings series, 
Business Ибїйош а Boyer, ends with these words: 
"Must the world continue to depend on chance? We 
(o not take that hopeless view; we do not believe in 
the Economics of Despair, We are confident thot we 
can propose a simple, feusible, and immediate way ont 
of the Dilemma nf Thrift—a way to save mhii thrin —a 
core for business depressions—a mwams of enabling the 
people à» à whole to gain greater and more durables 
satisfactions | out of the marvelous machinery o£ rnodern 
business. That is the subject we purpose to discuss 
in our next book." 

That book, The Roat to Plenty, has just been 
published It is the story of а journey from Boston 
to Chicago, in the conrse of which a Lawyer, h 
Professotf, a Congressman, amd a Salesman fall into 
discussion with a Business Man, who proposes a way 
oat of fhe Dilemmma—a definite Plan fot Prosperity. 
These men are persuaded to do something about it by 
the Little Gray Man—a Thorn im the Flesh—and by 
hia Comrade of the Quest, an understanding woman. 

In competition for a prize of five thousand dollars, 
43: ndverse criticismme of Profits were received. The 
authors’ owt criticism i& The Road 10 Plenty. 
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SIR JOHN SIMON'S 








LATEST CLIMB-DOWN. 


By Ste Tr] Banapen SAPRU, K.c.S.1,, LL.Dr 


The decisior- of Sir john. Simon not to expel 
the members of the Provincial Legislatures from 
the Commission whew recording some cvidence 
ef a confidential churacter is one on which 
whether tho. Punjab politiciens, who haye been 
conaratulating themselves on their triumph, 
muy or tay not he coügratulated Sir John 
Simon himself cannot bé congratulated. With 
5 priggish regard [or first principles he appears 
to Have rejected-all advice to the contrary given 
to him at Delhi by those who believed in his 
Commission, if not in him, and it hus taken 
him nearly six months to diseover his mistake f| 
My own reading of the sitimtion is that more 
enlenlatiug minds have forced their decision 
on hhn im the hope and belief that it muy 
make Н ensier tà get committees appointed. in 
aller Legisluures alse, Whether these tactics 
will sees] éverywhere, and if so, to what 
extent, remains to he seen, 

Speaking for the Liberal Party as a whole, 
C can sav with confidence that Sir John Simon's 
decision ill uot make the- lens: impressio on 
the Liberals: They newer wanted. these. соі» 
mittees, und their whole objection has been ty 
the association of Їйї ап with the work of 
the Commission in this subordinate mannet, 
The well-recognized! political parties in Tria 
will have nothing to do with the Commission, 
whether the latter kindly allows these subsidiary 
committees to slay in or gently asks them to 
walk out at certain stiges of thy proceedings. 


(«hat d5- not our fea of equal statis, and if 
anvihing, Sir John  Simun's decision only 
serves (o emphasize the contrast between the 
status of the Commission und that of the 
committees; 

Au English friend of mine wrote to me 
irom: England a. few diys ago that Mre Hiris 
horm was reported to have said that be wos 
о prepared to ask Sir John Simon to take 
that step, if it would only be regarded in India 
us an indicutn that thes were “on the ron” 
and nsed hy India merels as 4 further. step. in 
Largaining. This was, ol course, before Mr. 
Hurtshorn made himself famous over the Tatas: 
The same friend writes tome about another 
member of the Commission that he lays great 
sireas on the view that he Ims formed that the 
próvineial Councils represent the people to a 
für greater extent than «does the Central 
Legistature. “This member of the Commission 
has heen trying to minimize the representative 


chutaeter of the Assembly party jeier. Tt is. 


rit ibfhenlt for ati outsider To understund from 
aodistanee the tactics that are being followed, 
Thos Provincial. Legislatures which will co- 
operate with the Commission will mo nm 
cnjoy a trnly representntive ehnrücter. Those 
others whieh will not, will be denied. represen- 
tntive Character andl as the Central Legislature 
does not, tis the opinion of this:.worthy momber 
ef the Commission, represent the People, it 
may well be ignored. Readers of the articles 
which liave-recently appeared in. the Manchester 
Guardian can well realize that this feeling is 


# 


E 


пос confined: to this worthy member of the 
Commission, Dither it is held by others also 
‘or a deliberate attempt is being made to make 
it popular in English Parliamentary circles. 

As I have said more than once hefore, so 
long as these attempts of mianretivring for 
pesitions continuc, so long there will be an 
absolute distrust of the Commission und its 
supporters both in England and in India, 
What is wanted is a bold and couragvons 
policy om the part of the Government in 
England. Uf that there has been no evidence 
so far and there is not likely to be any in 
future. ‘This being the position there ts 
ebsolutele no reason for us to alter or modify 
our attitude. n the contrary the contempt 
with which the vote of the Assembly and the 
votes of so many Provincial Councils have been 
treated, the utter disregard which has been 
shown by the Government in England to the 
opinion of old Indian political partics and the 
unseriüpauloius propaganda which his been carried 
on m certum sections of the press in England 
and ш India against them only point to опе 
course, and that is that the Simon Commission 
must be leit by us even more severely nione 
than it has hitherto been. 


11. 
By Su CHIMANLAL SETALVAD, E.C.1.E, 


Sir Muhammad Shafi says that after Sir 
John Simon's latest announcement, all dest 
ing the constitutional advance of India should 
licartity co-operate with the Simon Commission. 
So little does Sir Mutammad Shafi understand, 
so little does he represent the real present day 
India, the India that matters—not the India 
ilat is visible on rallway platforms and biunders 
to welcome and garland high officials, not the 
India that wants to bask in the sunshine of 
official favovir and seeks jobs—but the India 
that -has awakened and is yearning for freedom 
which she bas set ber heart on achieving by 
the help and guidance of England, Hf. England 
só wilk, in al] sincerity, the India which 
England and her statesmen have woefully failed 
to understand, It is-an audacious travesty of 
facts to deseribe the recent annonneement of 
the Simon Commission withdrawing the reserva- 
tior ubout ím camera evidence as securing 
‘equality of status’. The withdrawal of а 
reservation which was wholly indefensible and 
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the removal of a glaring defect án P i * 


cannot be magnified into a great concessioni. 
Just consider what the reservation meant. 
The basic suggestion whereon a purely Parlia- 
metitary Commission had heen advocated бу 
its apologists is that it is going to pase its 
verdict on the working of the Reforms and ithe 
fitness of the people of Lui fora further. 
ailvance and, therefore, those on whose acts A 
verdict is to be pronouneed cannot De members 
of the Commission, and vet the committees re 
eresenting the Legislutures were to be excluded: 
from hearing or cross-examining witnesses who 
were expected to give damaging evidence 
agninst the fitness of India and tts Legislature 
for o further advance towards responsible 
government. It is onmeing that a lawyer anil 
n statesinan of the eminence of Sir John Simon 
shonld have taken months to discover the 
Шіру of the reservation. Tt was not until 
the force of cirewmstances proved too strong for 
him, even a committee of the Legislature of a 
province which hid been represented to he 
tager Lo-co-operate with the Commission having 
revolted against it, that he had withdrawn from 
his untenable: position. Tt is really astounding 
to say that this withdrawal of the reservation 
about im camera evidence brings about “equality 
of status’ in the. committce of the Central 
Legislature. Sir John Simon and his Com 
mission cannot create. or confer equality of 
status. That can only bo done by the anthority 
that created the status of the Commission, 

The position remains entirely unchanged аз 


far as the Liberal party and other parties. 


holding similur views on this question are 
concerned. Unless equality of status, anthocity 
and powers ure created we cannot participate in 
the work of the Commission. | 
beyond the genius of British statesmanship to 
take bold and courageous stopi which would 
hring ahout conditions which would mike it 
possible for politically-minded India tó co- 
operate with the Commission on honourable 
erre of perfect equality. © still hope that the: 


respensihle authorities, both in India and 


Lugland, will grasp the realities of the situation 
and take effective 


ia hound to stiffen the opposition, What might 
have satisfied people a few months ago will not. 
satisfy them now and what might satisiy. them 
today will not satisfy them a month hence, T 
hope and trust that Lord Irwin, whose sincerity 


Tt should по be 


; ieastites. to remove the: 
present impasse, Hut time is of essence, delay” 
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and simplicity attract all who come in contact 
with him, wil make it plain to the Cabinet 
at home what is essentially necessary to be done 
if India’s faith in the sincerity of England is 


to restored. A boid and courageous policy is 
needed that will catch the imagination of the 
people, not pettiogging amendments of and . 


tinkering with procedure 


THE SIMON COMMISSION AND THE BUTLER COM- 
MITTEE: AN INSIDIOUS MOVE. 


By Paxmit MOTILAL NEHRU, 3LL.A. 


A friendly gesture of sympathy from thc 
raling Princes is very welcome, but before | 
can fully appreciate it I must know what & 
the exact plite they are trying to find for 
themselves in the India of the future, The 
creation of constitutional means for the adjust- 
nent of relations between the states and British 
India conveys to my mim! the creation of two 
Indias, cach independent of the other, with 
some kind of machinery to avoid conflicts. Ht 
looks like two separate states having diplomatic 
relations with each other quite irrespective of 
the form of government prevailing in each. 
How is this going to fit in with British India 
enjoying at any time even Dominion status to 
say nothing of independence? The answer will 
probably be that independence it tinthinkable 
ind Dominion status a far cry. But unless T 
am right in thinking that the famous preamble 
to the Government of India Act pledging Great 
Britain to the ‘progressive realisation of res- 
ponsible govermment’ isa “ere scrap of pauper’ 
not binding on future Parliaments, it will have 
ty be considered that Dominion status is not 
merely a possibility hut a stage of development 
which Great Britain ts in all honour bound to 
help India to reach a3 soon as possible, If this 
is so, the right policy for the Princes to adopt 
is to prepate themselves to form an integral 
part of the India of the future, taking steps at 
the same time to protect the special rights and 
prerogatives they claim. But the resolutions 
show that what they are clearly aiming at is 
to form themselves into entirely ‘separate 
entities having nothing in common with cach 
other or with British India. This is made 


quite clear by the authoritative interpretation 
of the resolutions that ‘they ure intended aë n 
message to British India, but there is nothing 
in the policy of the Princes which need be in 


апу Way antagonistic to the development of | 


British India on its own tines’. I find it 
impossible to conceive the. development. of the 
Iudian Síates on any lines other than those 
adopted for British India in any scheme intend- 
ed to give Dominion status to the latter even 
in the distant future. [f this is not so, what 
is tO be the constitution and form of govern- 


ment of the Indian States when British India | 


becomes a Dominion? Is it to be uniform in 
all the States, big and small? Or is it to take 
us many forms as there are States? Are the 
States ta treat jointly in the common interests 
of all or individually each in its own interests 
with the Dominion of India? Wiat is to deter- 


mine the relations of the States itler se? Are 


they all to enter into treaties with each other 
as well as with India as a Dominion? If not, 


ou what basis. will the proposed Union Court 


decide disputes arising between the States inter 
se ott the one hand and between the States ad 
the Dominion of India on the other? 


BRITAIN TO LORD OVER: 


The only possible answer to these questions 


is that no closer union between British. Пина 
and the States jè contemplata and that there 
are to be no direct dealings between the States 
and British India or between the States inter se 
This, in other words, means that British Tndia 
is never to have Dominion status and Great 


a 
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Britain. is for ever to contine to. be overlord 
having the destinies of both in fer own hands, 

"hc Princes may pride themselves in having 
& policy of their own und try to carry it ont. 
"he fact is that it is the policy al the British 
Government: which either consciously or un- 
consciously they are adopting as- their owi, 
That policy is clearly foreshadowed һу thie 
appointment of an Enquiry Committee for the 
States, and a Statittory Commissian for British 
Tidiz, cach to conduct its own investigutions 
ou its own termis of reference independently of 
the other. "The first fruit of that policy is 
that the Princes have been induced to say to 
the British lndia, "Go ahead on your tines.. We 
have nothing to do with you and will proceed 
vr our окт." 


Ax IssiDtOUS Move, 


Putting myself in the place of the British 
Cabinet D would argue it out something like 
this: ‘Let us keep British India: occupied with 
controversy over the Simon Commission and 
incanwhile see thit a permanent and. jmpone- 
trable barrier is created between: British India 
and the States leaving boil: at our mercy. The 
Princes with no political insight and jealous of 
their own prerogatives would be alarmed st 
thie politicnl activities of British India and 
weicome ппу proposal which world appear to 
recure to them their presetit rank, dignity аш 
freedom in the internul afizirs of their States 
under the protection of the strong arm of 
Great Hritain. The: vexed question whether 
the States are constitutionally itr alliance with 
the British Crows. or the Government of. Iulia 
will he automatically solved) hy tho- Prines: ac 
cepting the proposals amd recommendations of 
the Butler Committee which will form a fresh 
basis of future relation. between tiet and Great 
Беан: It i$ not expected that ihe recom- 


mendations of the Simon Commission will go. 
any higher near the grant of Deminion status 


fo. British. India, but the-demand for it ig sn 
insistent: that it is wise to have an effective 
Wweapow ready àt land to kill it, This weapon 
will be the so-called sovereign rights af the 
lrincees anil the treaty obligations of Great 
Britain under the new arrangements brought 
Тюш hy the States Enquiry Committee making 
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it inenmbent on Great Britain to retain control 
of the army and some other dmpormnt depart- 
ments im ber own шиши} шщ] thus make: it 
impossible for Midia to achieve Dominion- sniva.” 


Хо Кта om Law, 


The ашу flow in the above argument js thal 
еге аге four essential pmirtics to any possible 
scheme of te future govermment of Indu: 
The Briush Government, the people óf Britzali 
India, the rulers of Indian States aud the: people 
af these States—hur the. inst: of. these essential 
perties mambering millions has been cntinely 
ignored. «Ali thet the Prices promise the 
own peuple is tho ‘role of law’, à very meh 
abused and, if 1: may say 50, prostituted phrase 
of the English language. ‘Tere can be m 
tile of tow in the modern word where there 
is ne role of the people, In the States ns they 
are at presni constituted the only tule of daw 
ts the will ofthe Priteevs Is it conceivable that 
the people of these States who are frei by the 
same ambitions ond aspirations as ihe people 
in British Tndia will quietlv submit to such n 
mic for any lengtir of time; or that the people | 
in British Indis having the closest ties of 
family, mwee db religion with then wall 
weynicsce in their brethren om the other side 
of at imaginary line being: governed by little 
ашта!» while they themselves enjoy some 
kitted of yespensible goverment? 

The police 1 have described may. sexctr to к 
useful for the time bern, but ie in the fon 
nnm bound to eave Hy the pirties concerne 
much worse off than they are nè present, In 
fact, it can only form the starting peint of a 
new. and more serious conflict than unything 
that we have yet seen ш d 

True statesmanship wota keem  tintnistak- 
äbly to point to a course which would enable 
the four essential parties ‘referred bo above Qo 
n'uke common cause and work togethers, Se 
far as the Princes are concerted it is not ишу 
{це siutesimunship but in their Best interest 
ty take: their owt people ami the people ‘of 
British India inta their confidence and through 
them le sectme heir spectul rights-atu] privileges 
whieh wil otherwise never be safe; most 
ceruamly not if the people come: into thelr: awit 
nm spite of the Princes, 
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THE SIR LESLE SCOTT SCHEME: A CRITICAL 
EXAMINATION. 


Ву Ax Іхоах STate Minister," 


"The. Times. of. India, e ziat May, 10928 
published the Sclieme propare| Dy the ceniinent 
Counsel whose пате i$ given in the heuling 
er this article. Tt is on admitted fact that the 
existance of the Indian States on the milan 


Continent present problems which vi nin 
parallel anmvwhere im the world. Tt f& also 
tme that despite royal proclamations, the 


Indian Suites have jüst causes for compiaint 
uml for fear os reganis their future position; 
The emineit Couns! has, therefore; framed 
the scheme, to quote his; own words “with uo 
view to satistyitig the fotlowitiz reinirements «— 


(4) Effectively protecting the States in the 
enjormeit GF their rights, political 
mnl. ¢eapomic, te which they are 
really ontitled, thus [ncilitating- their 
torns tò dovelep their resources 
ad to advaneg tho cause of fool 
and beneficent. goveriment | 

(6) Providing for joint cousültutian with 
British Indian in matters of common 
concern, with a view. to common 
action under conditions- of recipro- 
city, with ‘British India, in the 
interests ef. India as a whole and) of 
the Eimpire. 

te} Providing for the — exercise, under 
effective {сшщ such bs are 
specified in 5 (0 and (£0 below of 
certain ultimite powers of interven. 
Hon їп tho cvent of gross mie 
government or flagrant injustice," 

The evils to be. remedied ure :— 

(i! Interference їп internal affairs; 

(4) Unifying of the jurisdiction in inde 
tria), commercial and fiscal matters 
unmindfin! of potitical boundaries; 


and 

(3) decision of disputes. hy the party 
interested (riz, the paramount 
power), 


These are aggravated by (5) secrecy, (4) the 
weaker purty having nao share in the taking of 
decisions and (3) there being no room [or 


legally testing «hwisions wf the paramount 
power, at least, du matters affecting judicial, 
rights. 

The mii point te be Bore im mine iu 
sugwesting remedios i& that in theory at any 
rate the purainount power and its subordinate 
allies, a: position peculiar ta India; oe pot 
bound hy ties of federation: but bv writton 
documents — The present condition ts that te. 
paramotnt power is the British Crown, as cams 
Gtuied bv law, It has for certain purposes 
delegated its jowers to the Governor-Sencral. 
it Didia, the Vieeroy having no statutory 
reeügnitinn. A further — ccomplieation — arises 
from te fact that the. sume functsonary has to. 
cxoreise certae powers (mr British India, with 
which the smaller portio, the States: 
India, is iut r 


zje, 

"Phe Silic contemplites the creation of 
игле new bodies, the Viceroy in Indian States" 
Council, the Cui Comeii (that is the Jindian 
Stites’ Сон and the | Governür-Genera]'s 
Conuril sitting торент to settle mutters af 
cummon-concurn! and the Tiii Supreme 
Court; it uiso contemplates the onlargement OF 
the powers of the present Chamber of. Princes: 
and an. improvement of the organivution and 
the fruetions: of the Political Department.” 

As far аз the relations. betweett the Tirittsh 
Covermment, of present represented by the 
Covernment of. India, and the Indian States are 
ecnerried, thè system, owing to there being 
nations. between a stronger. amd 9 weaker 
puriy, has become faulty in its working. It 
lad its origin Зи diplomatic telations, of 
whieh there. are ample. proofs. in. the treaties 
themselves (e.g, exchange of Ministers at the 
respective courts) hut it has given place to the 
relations Tietweet a suzeraln, or even n 
sovérelgu, Stute, and à subordinate ene, In 
onler to remove fie defects in the винну 
which works The systém, thio Scheme proposes 
to limit the activities of tlie. Political Officers — 


(и) iy clearly defining occasions ofl thet 
interference, which two will be 
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worked under not the Viceroy but 
a Conci as a consequence of 
which the records of the department 
too will be under that bodv; and 

(b) by issuing a mew Manual of Instruc- 
tions to them. 

It is evident that the proposals are boldly 
conceived, but do they not go farther than ts 
compatible with the acknowledged supremacy 
ef the British Crown over the Princes? How 
far the provision, “the existing records of the 
Politica} Department will be transferred to the 
record ofice to the ludian States Council, ur 
its Officers, and will be avxilahle цо the 
scrutiny of the Prince or State concerned, 
when a question arises affecting him" is practic- 
able, is doubtíul Not evea in Judicial 
Courts all the records of a party are available 
to the other, It is difficult to understand the 
significance of the portion italicized by the 
quesent writer in the quotation, "There is usc 
of much loose phraseology aud if one may say 
so, confusion of thought. 

It is not the Political Officers, samectimes 
not even the Government of India, but the 
British Cabinet, or its representative ши! 
mouth-piece, the Secretary of State. for. India, 
who has affected the sain currents of the policy 
governing the relations between the British 
‘Government and. the. Indian: States 
—— "The individual Political Officers. generally 
have been mèn of intensely human nature; 
large-hearted, broad-minded and desirous of 
both serving their masters and helping the 
people placed under their charge. Sometimes 
having regard to their position as representa- 
tives of the stronger power and table to bear 
acts of injustice they may huye exposed them- 
selves to the charge of high-hatidedness. But 
many a prince and peasant still amd new, 
‘remembers with gratitude the memory of a 
Political Officer who ministered to his comforts 
during his minority and promoted his welfare 
and dispensed even-handed justice or enforced 
justice in hard cases. 

Remembering that union 1» strength, Sir 
Leslie — to have a States Council, in 
which the representative Indian Princes will 
be in a strong minority. ‘lhe Viceroy, who is 
the counterpart of the Governor-General of 
India, which at present includes the Indian 
States, will be the head of the States Council. 

There being no federation among the Indian 
States the constitution of this Council cannot 
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Lut be defective. ‘The three Indian Princes 
Members cannot be representatives of their 
order, althongh they may be representative 
Members, even if they be elected by a loosely- 
knit body like the Princes Chamber. Much 
less can their Ministers be so, The only 
benefit this Council may promote would be 
that o matter will receive the considenition et 
this Council also. It doces not appear that it 
will have any plenipotentiary wuthority. И 
will he # fifth wheel to the coach. Apart from 
that the two foreign Members with the know- 
ledge of diplomatic affaire will not {ail to be 
a very costly affair, Besides it is not clear 
whether they will do the routine work which 
is done by the Politica} Secretary, and if not 
what work five out of the seven Members will 
ordinarily do. In fact it appears that these 
hve appointments will be, more or less highly 
paid sinecures, like the Secretary of State foc 
India's Council in England. he very safe 
miards proposed by Sir Leslic, ote of which 
is reminiscent of the middle ages, show the 
little wsefttiness of this Council, 

ш one place Sir Leslie provides for an 
unjust exercise of its powers by this Council 
by an appeal to the Supreme Court which hc 
proposes tà establish. Now it is not clear 
whether he would transfer the powers of the 
Viceroy to this Council. Tf so will the powers 
of the Secretary of State at present exercised 
br him be excluded, because an appeal against. 
the decision of tlic Supreme | Court туч 
under this Scheme, lie to the Privy Council.2 

The next provision of giving the maral 

authority to the decisions of the Council by 
enlarging the functions of the Chamber of 
Princes leads ty the conclusion that the powers 
now exercised by the Viceroy and Governor- 
General as an. Agent of the Secretary of State, 
ure to be transferred to this Council, as far ss, 
nt any rate, intervention by (he paramount: 
power "im the event of gross misgoyerumont: 
or flagrant injustice in any State’? are cot 
cerned. Unless the Office of the Secretary of 
State for India is to be abolished, which is no- 
Where expressly provided for in this Scheme, 
the point seems to be ambiguous, Tt is, how- 
ever, Sir Leslie's. remedy to protect the 
autonomy of the Indian States, ] 

There are two ctiticisms against the object. 
Since it will have to have some statutory fecog- 
nition, eyen by way of an order in Council 
from the British ‘Crown, it will make the 
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reluticts between the two parties administra- 
tive and! not political, or deplomatic, as- at 
present [para, 5 (b) (i)], When the Chamber 
of Princes was being constituted an Indian 
Prince made à protest against its being incor- 
porated in the constitution, ss was perhaps 
intended to be done, and there is reason. to 
believe that it had its effect. The other objec- 
tion 3s that it places almost autocratic powers 
in the hands of the Viceroy [paragraph {cj | 
subject to disallowance by the Union Supreme 
Court [paragraph 5 (b) (17)]. 

There are ak two objections to its: com- 
position, viz. 

(1) it e» not have sufficient work ; 

(2) its cost will be heavy. 


Arising out of the last objection, the question 
ne to who will bear it has to be considered, 

If the two objections mentioned in the last 
Lut one paragraph are sustalmod this council, 
would be redundant. АП the functions 
assigned to it coull be discharged by the 
Standing Committee of the Princes’ Chamber 
with some odditions to its persouned] and 
functions. 

The Union Council (paragraph 6) is- pro 
posed to safeguard the evil No. 3 mentioned 
in the opening paragraph of this note, "This 
work Caw also be entrusted to the Princes 
Chamber, a5 will be presently shown, specially 
as the safeguards proposed 6(b)(1) to (ie) are 
inworkable. 

To enter into details:— 


lbi umd (f).—Althongh at present. the 
Governor-General's. Council is nob responsible 
{б the clectorates the tendency is in. that 
Jitvetion,, Neither the present Council ‘ner the 
future Council wall tolerste suy hindrance to 
its powers in matters Aver which it has control 
ün- account of geographical or political con- 
siderations. 

6(6)(Hi}.—The Viceroy mm face of the. grow- 
ing democracy all over the world will mot be 
able to use his power of certification, even if 
it is retained, on behalf of the Indian States 
which form but a smaller portion of the Indian 
population, to the detriment of the interests of 
the larger portion. 

é(bi.—The other remedy suggested iv 
iu thia section is unworkable as an every day 
proposition, The resort to court must De cwm- 
brows. Mr. S, Srinivas Ayangar in ‘his 
Swarajya Constitution which is likely to appeal 


to the majority in British India, if not also te 
the subjects of the Indian Statis. aml which 
if considerations of the political boundaries, Be, 
n hts. of sovercigniies, are not to stand in the 
vay, is a most equitable solution, has suggested 
two remedies for the removal of tlie. grievanee- 
No, 3 discussed in a preceding paragraph, He 
suggests (rt) to give the sume franchise for the 
legislature im British India to the Iulii Stated 
subjects as to British Indian subjects and (a) ta 
admit en certain conditions: such Indian States: 
as desire it to the status of autonomous pro- 
vinces of British India. "Phe latter will also 
remedy the evil No. + enumerated m the open- 
ing paragraph of this Note. 

Another remedy which, while not inconsis-- 
tent with the sovereignty of any of tho parties, 
will give fair play to all is as follows :— 

The machinery. proposed by the Montford 
Scheme, viz., joint deliberation between the-re- 
presentatives of the Chamber of Princes: and 
the Council of State for discussion of subjects: 
of common interest be bronght into force, In 
no case shall the umber of members represent- 
ing the Indian States for the joint deliberation 
be greater than the number of members of the 
Conicil of State but the number may be equal, 
The Governor-General in Counerl shall certify 
Ihe decision o£ the joint Nekly in case of opposi- 
tion of the lower Chamber, The subject shall 
be scheduled and shall neither he added to mor 
deducted from, without the consent of the lower 
Chamber. Such subjects &ie:— 

[1] Customs; 
(2] Currency, 
(si -State Bank, 
(4) Taxation -consisting of =— 
(a] salt, 
(b} revennes from the posts and. tele 
graphs; 
fe) opium, еіс; 


The devising of the Indian States. Council 


nnd the Union Council, being both partly: tm- 


practicable and. fraught with danger to treaty 
tights the only device is to strengthen the 
Chamber, All what is said hi paragraph Sis. 


ecceptable. 


In places of the Indian States Council 
(paragraph 4? ilie Standing Committee of the 
Chamber shonk] function. It may have as 
permanent sihisers two English Members as 
suggested in paragraph 4, or stich advisers may: 
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be called irom time to time. Its functions will 
de the same gms in 5 (al to pg with modifications 
die: to the change in Hs- compositio; dfi; 
among safeztüanls, süf(d) may have to be 
оше. 

_ "The Supreme Court presuppescs- tlic. exist- 
cance of constituent States equal in status. The 
tratisference to dt, as is proposed, of 1he puwer 
of deciding disputes. between the paramcum 
power and other States, then prevuling for ип 
appeal to the privy Council does away with the 
functions of paratiowntey aliegether. But this 
does not rate the status of the Indian Statta 
because it brings: them within the sadmiinistra- 
tive fold of the British Empire and breaks as- 
under the diplomatic ties binding them. ‘The 
anulogy of the Hague Tribunal does not apply 
berause its fumetions are of a limited nature and 
the States which are entitled to seek its advice 
of judgment, being politically independent, da 
net mun the danger of being enrolled in the 
administrative system of a paramount power. 

Resides this there are no less than two other 
objections na mgarda its constitution and 
working. One is that i£ will nor have sufficient 
work nd the second is that it will ben costly 
alam and like that of the expenses of thi 
States: Council, the question arises as ro who 
will pay tor it. 

While the Scheme adumbrated by Bir 
Leslie would cover the three occasions, vit, 
(1) Minority, (2) Disputed or Indirect Succession 
and (3) mistule or abuses, on which the 
paramtit power claims to interfere and settle 
the affairs iti the Indian States, the questiou 
of the trial of a Indian Kuler has been left 
alone. lt heing a complicated question deserves 
8 special treatment. The scheme exempta the 
parson of an Indian Ruler from the jürisdiction- 
of the proposed Union Supreme Court. The 
Montford Report suggested a tribunal of five 
judges, of which two shall be Indian. Princes to 
hold sucha trial, Iu Europe too the question 
uf the trial of a Ruler for national or even 
personal crimes has not been settled. In a 
тесшн case ии Indien Prince denied the 
possession of any such right by anybody either 
tinder the internationa) Law or any treaty. 
History affords cases In which a nation has 
tried. amd punished its ruler, both in the East 
and the West. Failing adjudication of His puilt 
hy other means, a trial by hits poers in the case 
of at) Indian Prince scems to be a proper sdlu- 
tion, But if possible the sanctity of bis person 
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should bc maintained. There should he no trial 
but a Committe: of livestigution, The safe- 
guard in s (r) (1) is not sufficietit since in 5 aed 
the Viceroy sccms to hove beed invested with: 
powers ot possessed by amy individual setvaht. 
many civilised country: 

Sir Leslie Scott's entire Scheine overlooks the 
ас that while atomliiion status has been defistte 
ly prontise| te British Iudia, the status of tlie 
Indian Stales—such of them ая аге спои] to 
it—is based on treaties anil is higher thin that 
of the Dominions, The latter arg in individual 
trealy relations ond усн certain common 
elements there i& no joint severcignre; Until 
one is created by means of u sort of felerntion, 
the imcans suggested for the discussion anid 
decision. of subjects affecting common jnterests: 
cannot be effective, - 

bBither the. British Government docs or does. 
tot desire to raise British Inilig to the status: 
ofa dominion. In the absetice ol any declared: 
policy to the contrary it tunat he bolevel that 
Britid Tudia will he given the status of a sclf- 
goverüing Hritish Dominion by рта l stagis. 
It would not be compatible with that status do 
create another half, antayottistie to И. “The 
silumtion is suuply uuthinkalile | 

Cue possible means of evolving the lady 
States on sound lines would he to cstiblish with 
them relations as thosa of mandatory powers 
der the League: of Nations. These relations 
шау be established hetween British: India and 
States or even the British Government direct and 
the latter, | 

The following other remedies-are- suggested 
"о generally better the conilitiog of the Indian 
piatos tO aueh an extet as do стое them | to 
harguin or negotiate for a federation, or an 
Imperial Customs, or other Unions, on terris. of 
euualiry :— 

(1) Classification of States be made and 
treatment accorded to them by the paramonnt 
power in accendince with Me treaties and 
traditions of the former, 

(H Sms of States, which ore ца in Атей. 
Ur revenue po meny n State bigger in states, De 
enhanced in accordance with the extent and 
revetne of its territories, 

(3! For purposes of improvement ti mutters 
wiinistrutive, judicial, fiscal, ete, ‘smaller 
Stutes should sock alfiliation: to larger: States. 

(4) The Chamber of Princes be authorised! 
to appoint Boars of Concilistion to settle dis 
putes among States, or betwoear a Ruler and 
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his subjects on the proposal, in the latter case, 
of any member that the Chamber should take 
cognisance of the disagreement, 

(s) In the case of a dispute between the 
paramount power and ati Indian State, on the 
motion of the latter, it may be referred to a 
Board of Conciliation appointed by the Chamber, 
and if it fails to settle matters, it may be referred 
to an Union Supreme Court for decision, The 
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expenses shall be borne by the losing party or 
they may be shared as the tribunal may decide. 

The Scheme, as outlined in the preceding 
pages, will, it is hoped, while preserving tie 
deplematic relations between the Paramount 
Power dù away with the many evils which have 
crept in owing to the diplomatic relations 
having to be conducted hetween a strong and 
a weak party; 
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By Messrs. H, N, Kunzru, M.L.A. AND SG; VAIE 


Pandit: Hirday Маһ Кирги, M.L.A., and 
Мт. 8. С. Vaze, who were deputed by the 
Bervants of India Society to enquire into, and 
report on, the situation at HBardoli, co-opted 
Mr- A. V. ‘Thakkar, another member of the 
Society, to assist them. їп their task. ‘They 
have issued the following report :— 

"he tast settlement of the Bardoli Taluka of 
the Surat District, which was made in тӯ 
came under revision recently. in the usua] course 
of things, ‘The Assistant Settlement Officer, to 
the regret of the Settlement Commissioner, 
“almost exclusively confined his consideration 
to the gross value of the produce" and recom- 
mended an enhancement of the Government 
demand by 3059 per cent. The Assistant 
Settlement Officer's method was open to the 
criticism that he had not taken into account. the 
rise in thè cost of cultivation, which might have 
neutralised the rise in the gross value of the 
produce. Anticipating this criticism, the Settle 
ment Commissioner observed in his Report: 
"The whole of his conclusions could be rushed 
and overthrown in n moment without there 
being in his report a single word of reply by 
айу one who alleges that the cost of production 
has increased more than the price of the produce, 
Perhaps now when this is realised it will. he 
seen how exceedingly important it is to base 
one’s settlement proposals ‘on rentals’ and not 
on gross produce and prices. Rentals, of 
course, do take into strict acconnt every item 
of cost of production as well as value of produce. 

2 


No man can possibly pay a single anna of 
increased rent until he had definitely ascertained 
that the value of the produce at thc end of the. 
year is likely to ‘exceed the cost of the prodnc- 
tion’ by one anna more than it did previousty," 
‘Treating renta) values as his “one truc guise” 
he made proposals which would have raised the 
existing assesement by shout so per cent and in 
view of ''the great diffentty o£. determining 
assessment for a period of thirty veurs ahead," 
which he remarked wis '"as Government are 
well aware m task beyond human power," 
recommended that the revised assessment should 
he sanctioned ‘for not more than fifteen years." 
"I think it is impossible and also most unfair,” 
lu: wrote, ''to sanction rates lor so long à period 
аз thirty years," 


AGITATION AGAINST New ASSESSMENT. 


These proposals gave rise lo great dissatis- 
faction and the representatives of ‘the Strat 
District in the Bombay Legislative Council, who 
jook strong exception to the validity of the 
grounds on which the proposals were based, 
took the dead in carrviug on a sustained 
ugitation against them, Memorials agaist the 
proposed enhancement were sent to Goverment. 
by a large uuniber of villages. Government, 
while not meeting the objections mised against 
the procedure adopted in revising, the assess 
ment, and approving the principle followed by 
the Settlement Commissioner of basing the 
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assessment on rental values modified the 
proposals submitted to them and reduced the 
enhancements to about 22 per cent. This 
reduction, however, did not allay dissatisfaction 
and on the 6th February last Mr. Vallabhai 
Patel addressed Government on behalf of the 
peasants of Bardoli, a letter challenging the 
principle on which the Settlement Commissioner 
had proceeded and asking cither that the old 
assessment should be continned or that an 
impartial tribunal should be appointed to make 
4 fresh inquiry. He informed Government that 
if neither of these courses was adopted he would 
be compelled, in respouse to the wishes of the 
peasants of the Bardoli taluka, to lead the 
agitation against the payment of the new assess- 
ment, which had already spread to 70 villages. 
Government declined to suspend or reconsider 
the settlement or to make any further con- 
cessions, but subsequently issued orders which 
had the effect of lowering the increase in the 
assessment to about 20 per cent. In conse 
quence of the refusal of Government to examine 
the larger issues involved in the revision of the 
settlement, a campaign against the payment of 
the enhanced assessment was started on the 12th 
February. The campaign is being carried on 
vigerously, the coercive methods adopted by 
Government to realise the assessment have 
proved а failure and the spirit of resistance 
among the people appears to be gaining in 
strength. 

To understand the merits of the controversy 
regarding the resettlement of the Bardoli taluka, 
it is necessary to consider’ four questions, As 
the enhancement is based on rents which land- 
owners demand from their tenants it is of the 
utmost importance to determine whether the 
table relating to the rents paid by the tenants 
has been prepared with due care so as to exhibit 
economic rents only, If it is found to be 
seriously defective, all conclusions drawn from 
it mist be regarded as being valneless. Again, 
it seems reasonable that before competitive rents 
are accepted as the foundation of the settlement 
policy, it should he determined what proportion 
of the cultivated area is in the hands of tenants 
paying cash rents. The third question which 
demands consideration is whether abnormal 
periods have been excluded in enquiring into the 
course followed by rents during the currency 
of the old settlement, Lastly, we have to 
consider to what extent the Land Revenue 
Code and the Settlement Manual justify almost 
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exclusive reliance on rental values for the 
purpose of determining new assessment rates. 


Tus SETTLEMENT Orricer’s Dury. 


In order to obtain reliable figures regarding 
cash rents the Settlement Officer is required by 
the Settlement Manual ''to make careful local 
enquiries—village by village and group by 
group." 
abnormal rents, ¢.g., rents paid by mortgagor- 
tenants, as they are not genuine rents but 
“repayments of capital and interest," and to 
enquire whether the recorded rents are paid за 
full and with regularity. We went personal- 
ly to many places in the taluka and our 
investigation covered more than а dozen 
villages. The Assistant Settlement Officer had 
passed through many of them, but we were 
informed in answer to our questions that in 
none of the places visited by us had any 
enquiries been made from the people concerned. 
They did not even know the exact purpose of 
his visit. Nor, so far as we could 
was the local knowledge of the talatis availed 
of Our enquiries have led us to the conclu- 
sion that the figures relating to cash rents and 


the area cultivated by tenants were prepared 


by the talatis and accepted without any scrutiny 
by the Assistant Settlement Officer. We actual- 
ly saw the calculations made in some of the 
villages for the Assistant Settlement Officer and 
found that the figures entered in his tabular 
statement were the totals of the figures prepared 
by the talatis for the years 1918-19 to. 1924-25 
which included uncconomic rents. We have 
good reason to believe in the case of villages 
sbout which we made enquiries, that the talatis 
did not exclude either mortgage: transactions, 


or rents which they knew were not realised in 


full, or nominal sales accompanied’ by verbal 
agreements thst the vendor would recover 
possession of the land on repayment of the 
price received by him for it. 

No allowance was made for high rents 
charged in consequence of improvements made 
at the expense of the land-owner. They com- 
piled figures relating to the area cultivated by 
tenants without concerning themselves with the 
nature of the transaction between the landowner 
and the tenant. We have ourselves seen 
tenancy pattas in which the rent agreed to did 
mot merely represent interest on the loan 
advanced to the.tenant, but also included the 


It is further his duty to exclude 


> 
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éssessment and the local fund cess. In genuine 
leases rents were much lower. Generally 
speaking wherever rents were very high, it was 
discovered that the tenants were really paying 
interest on the money borrowed by them, We 
are aware that the Assistant Settlement Officer 
states in his report that the figures had been 
Checked, but the utter absence of scrutiny. in 
the cases which we investigated dispose; us to 
believe that the checks to which tlie. Assistant 
Settlement Officer refers, were perfuuctorily 
applied. We find ourselves unable in these cir- 
cumstances to attach much value to the table 
relating to rental values, appended to the report 
of the Assistant Settlement Officer, and are of 
opinion that no reliable conclusions can be 
based on them. 


BASis VOR SETTLEMENT. 


The Settlement Manual lays down that the 
Settlement Officer should always bear in mind 
that rents ‘cannot be used as the basis for 
definite conclusions as regards the general 
incidence of the assessments in a village or 
group, unless they exist in considerable volume 
and unless their reliability has been carefully 
tested." We shall now consider the extent of 
the area to which they relate. We have from 
para. 49 of the Assistant Settlement Officer's 
report that of the cultivated area about 97,500 
acres are in the hands of the agriculturists and 
about 24,000 acres in the hands of non- 
agriculturists. Assuming that the whole of 
the latter area is tenanted and that a portion 
of the lind owned by the agriculturists was 
lease to tenants it would appear prima facie 
that the tenanted area was from 25 to 30 per 
cent, of the cultivated areca. But we have been 
warned by the Director of Information that the 
old distinction between agriculturists and non- 
agriculturists is ‘‘quite unsound and meaning- 
less’’ and that the figure relating to land held 
by non-agriculturists, although based omn local 
enquiries; “‘has wo value as an indication to 
the proportion of land tenanted," The Assis- 
taut Settlement Officer himself, however, says 
in para, 51 of his report that ''more than 
two-thirds of the land is in the hands of those 
who ctiltivate И." He further saya with 
reference to the Bardoli Taluka proper and the 
Valid Mahal of the taluka respectively, “there 
nre 3,958 and 1,076 holdings of from © to 25 
bcrées, and these chiefly represent the great 


body of cultivators, The holdings below 6 
acres number 7,453 and 2,916 and this class 
consists of agriculturists who besides cultivating. 
their own fant also cultivate as tenants, the 
lands belonging to others." In the absence of 
more detailed enquiries the conclusions of the 
Assistant Settlement Officer, who is described 
ii the communique of the Director of Infortna- 
uon as ‘a capable and experienced Indian 
official aud as having ‘“‘carefully end fully 
given all the usual and available facts in his 
report and appendices" that about io per cent, 
of the cultivated area is tenanted may at least 
provisionally be accepted as correct. Of this 
yo per cent. area for which rents are paid im 
Lind will form no small proportion, We shall 
assume that it is less than the cash-rental ares. 
and that it is not more than ro per cent. The 
cash-rented area may, therefore, be taken to be 
m the neighbourhood of 20 per cent. 

The Director of Information lays stress on 
the Hali system and seems to argues that the 
land for the cultivation. of which Halis are 
employed should be regarded as tenanted, It is 
rot easy to take this argument seriously. 
Cnltivation by regularly employed servants and 
hired labour is not unknowm in other parts of 
India, but we do not know if such cultivation 
is regarded anywhere a5 tantamount to the 
letting of land. Besides, the man who employs 
Halis contiunes to bear solely the economic 
responsibilities connected with his holkling. 
He does not shift them to the shoulders of 
another person as happens when the land is 
leased to a tenant. 


Tue Economic Srrvation, 


The Director of Information has informed 
us that in order to have direct evidence with 
regard to the proportion of tenanted land ''a 
good block in Valod has been tested, and we 
find that the tenanted area is 55.3 pet cent," 
We understand that enquiries were made in 
tr or i2 villages out of the 44 villages in the 
Valod Mahal. The Valod Mahal has а large 
Kaliparaj (Raniparaj) population. The Kali- 
paraj Section is to à large extent in the grip 
of moneylenders and perhaps no small propor- 
tion of it is in a state of serfdom. We gathered 
from the information received by us that among 
the villages tested by Government there are 
many which in point of popuiation аге 
dominated by Kaliparaj cultivators. The pro- 
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portion of 55.3 per cent. referred to above ts, 
therefore, not likely to apply to the whole 
Maha}, Eve persons well disposed towards 
митип did not think that the proportion 
would not be higher than 4o per cent. in the 
whole Mahal. ‘lo be on the Safe side, however, 
We sliall assume ft to be 45 per cent, According 
to the figures given in pira. jù of the Assistant 
‘Settlement Officer's report and referred to 
above, in 1023-24 out of the cultivated area of 
about 1,21,000 acres Valod Pete acconnted 
for about 44,000 acres or 37 per cent. of the 
total area, The proportion of 45 per cent. for 
Vaiod would therefore mean that the tenanted 
area in Valod was about cy per cent. of the 
cultivated area in the whole of the Bardoli 
Taluka, 


Socian ConNbrrions. 


The Social conditions in the Bardoli Taluka 
proper are believed on all hands to be substan- 
Haly diferent from those prevailing. in the 
Valoód Malial, and the tenanted area is believed 
ta hé appreciably less. We shall probably not 
bc guiltv of any imderstatement if we say that 
the tenanted area in the whole Taluka may he 
taken to be about 30 per cent. of the cultivated 
area, und this proportion again includes lands 
for which rent is paid in kind. "The direct 
enquirics made by Government, therefore, 
appear to confinn the Assistant Settlement 
(Officer's conclusions, It must however be 
borne iu mind that tieconomic rents are 
believed to be the rule in Kalipara] areas, As 
such rents should not be taken into account, 
the rents in Vaiod Mahal, where mostly 
Kaliparaj tenants are found, should not be 
relicd npon in determining the relation between 
the assessment and economic: rents: 

Tt will be interesting to draw. attention to 
the remarks made in tis connections hy 
Mr, Fernandez, who revised the settlement. of 
&he Bardeli "ll'aluka in 1895. — "'I find," He said, 
"gt o5 in Barnldoli o4 per cent. df 
the occupants and owners cultivate themaclyes,"' 
The figures given by him in Appendix 1 to his 
report show that only 1 per cent, of the Govern- 
ment and Inam noombers were cultivated br 
tenants, either in partnership with the occupants 
or on the Money rent or gram rent system. In 
view of this even a proportion of 30 per cent. 
is the land cultivated by tenants appears sur- 


prisimgly large to-day, 
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Casi RENTS: 


The Assistant Settlement Officer collected: 
figures of Cash rents for about 43,000 meret. 
This led the Settlement Commissioner to remark 
that they related to about one-third af the total 
area, and that if the produce rent area was takmi 
into account, about half the area in the Bardoll 
Taluka would be found to be im the hands of 
tenants, It was pointed out that аз these 
figures related to а period of 7 years, the 
average for one vear world be found to be only 
about 6,000 acres, or only about 5 per oettt, of 
the cultivated area. The Director of Informa- 
tion, however, says "Hut all the leases were: 
hy no means for seven years; ‘many were for 
ome year only,"' and adds that the “cash-rented: 
агса as tabulated by Mr. Jayakar (Assistant 
Settlement Officer) was about half to one-third 
oi 42,9023 actes."" As stated above, so far as 
we have been able to enquire, ihe talatis in 
preparing the figures for the rented area for the 
peric] 1015-19 to 1024-25 added ip the figures 
lor each year. Even if all the leases were 
annual, the average annual cash-rented arca for 
which figures lave been tabulated would still 
appear to be only a little more than 6,000 acres, 
or § per cent, of the cultivated area in 1925-24. 
The period of the lease does mot seam to affect 
the calculation in the least. As we have already 
arrived at an independent estimate of the total 
cash-rented area, the explanation offered by the 
Director of Informution, even if correct, does 
not Vitiate our conclusion. But it is in any case 
clear that rental values were obtained for only 
& small part of the cultivated aren and: that 
oven these were not scrutinized, | 


RENTS FOR AnsNORMAL PERIODS. 


The period covering the years 1i&19 to 
1624-25 will we hope, be acknowledged on all. 
hands to have been a boom period, It ig well 
known that the price of cotton has fallen 
substantially durmg the [ast ‘three years 
Land, tov, has fallen in value. The. enquiries: 
made by us in villages showed that the price: 
of rice atid jowart which are the prmcipal food 
crops grown in the Bardoli Taluka had also 
gone down atd that rents too, in cases where 
old leases fad expired and no specinl cases 
were at work, were on the downward grade. 
The high priees and rents prevailing in the 
perd referred to above cannot therefore be. 
taken ws a criterion for revising the aysessment, 
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‘The Revenue Member of the. Bombay Govern- 
ment, the Hon'ble Mr. Rieu, speaking on 
behalf of Government on К." В. Выш 
Nuik's resolution about land revenue assess 
ments, said: Rents for any abnormal period 
nre always excluded from consideration." 
Nevertheless the Bombay Government in their 
Kesolution on the resettlement of the Chorasi 
Taluka of the Surat district, in dealing with the 
representations received in connection with the 
revision of the Chorasi and Bardoli talukas say, 
"н cotton cultivation iş not now 
profitable the present cultivators of cotton. eau 
tnrn their attention to some crop, the price 
of which is not dependent on world-wide 
conditions.,"’ 

The crops which the cultivators should 
grow in future are not specified, but this 
urgument leaves Government open to the 
charge that they are taxing not present but 
prospective incomes. But they say that what- 
ever abnormality there may have beet during 
the period referred to above, prices had risen 
permanently since од and add that by 
reducing the rates recommended by the Settl- 
ment Commissioner ‘Government have made 
suitable allowance for the fall in cotton prices 
and for the probability of some decline m 
rentals taking place in consequence thercof.” 
With regard te the first point it may be 
observed that the rise in the cost of cultivation 
and the difficulties that are being experienced 
owing to the fall in prices should not be left 
ont of account; and with regard to the second 
that a proper basis for the revision of the 
assessment being wanting reductions ín assess 
ment rates, which may be more or less 
arbitrary, can scarcely be regarded as satisfying 
the ends of justice. 


meter caw oene 


Varvr op ReNTAL SraTistics. 


The Land Revenue Code requires that ii 
revising the assessment of agricultura] land 
regard shall be had to the value of land and 
the profits of agriculture. The settlement 
Manual prescribes the method for determining 
the. profits of agriculture. — It requires that 
hoth direct and indirect enquiries should be 
nude, the direct enquiry consisting in the 
ascertainment ‘of the prevailing rents. Rule 9 
in “Instructions for Settlement Officers’’ lays 
down that the results of the direct enquiry 
should be ‘used only ‘to check und supplement 
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his general conclusions," Rule 18, which is 
tnore explicit, says: "It must, hewever, he 
clearly understood that the arguments. for 
enhancements should: be bused primarily on the 
indirect evidence of the general cansidcrations 
referred to in para. 4 above and that the rental 
statistics should be employed only as a check 
to prevent the cnhancement from going too 
high and as a guide to securea proper distribu- 
tion of the assessment between tho warious- 
groups." Yet the Assistant Settlement Officer 
has been censured for having telied on an 
indirect linc of enquiry and Government 
lave approved the Settlement: Commissioners 
method of relymg exclusively om the statistics 
of leases and rental values. It has heen claimed 
that the Settlement Commissioner's method 
was actually advantageous to the peasants as, 
instead of an increase of 30.59 per cent. recom- 
mended by the Assistant Settlement Officer, 
he recommended an increase of 29.03 per cent. 
only. j 
It is, however, evident from the remarks of 
the Settlement Commissioner that he chose 
rental. values as hia “one truce guide" not to 
cheek the results of tho indirect inquiry, but 
to avoid having te constder and atiow for an 
increase in the cost of cultivation, which 
might have greatly reduced or swallowed up 
the profits of cultivation. It is difficult to 
escape the conclusion that rental statistics have 
been used not to moderate but to enhance 
assessment rates. In any ease making ren 
values. the deciding factor in revising assess 
ments as the Settlement Commissioner haa 
done, whether the Bombay Government approve 
of it or not, is against the cxpress instructions 
«contained in the Settlement Mammal. Ef the 
determination of the profits of agriculture is 
to. be narrowed down to the ascertainment of 
rents more than a change in the ‘Instructions 
for Settlement. Officers'" may be required, The 
Law itself may have to be changed, The 
Bombay Land Revenue Code (Amendment) 
Bill which sceks to base assessment primarily 
on. rental values, shows that Government 
themselves are doubtful of the legality of the 
present procedure. For Government to nse 
rental statistics of a very small proportion of 
the cultivated area in order to fix the assess- 
ment on about- zo pet cent, of tho area 
cultiyated by the owners and occupants thent- 
selves is to reduce landowners to the position 
of tenants and 10 act as a rack-renting landlord, 
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Iu view of ihe considerations dealt with 
shove we are clearly of opinion that the demand 
of the peasants of Bardoli for a fresh inquiry 
is fully justified, A new inquiry is necessary 
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in the interests of justice. The recent ad: 
nouncement that the revision of the settlement 
of the Viramgam Така 3n the Ahmedabad 
district will be reconsidered makes the case for 
the reconsideration of the ‘settlement of the 
Bardoli Taluka unanswerable. 





HINDUISM AND CONVERSION. 


By Six P. S. Stvaswamy Atver, K.c.s.1. 


During the last few years an attempt: has 
been made in Northern India on a considerable 
seale for the conversion of mnon-Hindus to 
Hinduism, The Shnddhi movement, as it has 
been called, is not apparently intended to be 
confined to apostates from Hinduism who 
have embraced other religions like Islam ог 
Christianity, [f the descendants of those who 
have lapsed from Hinduism can be brought 
back into the Hindu. fold after some genera. 
tions, there is no reason for any distinction 
between their case and that of persons whose 
ancestors were not members of the Hindu 
community 3t any time. If reconversion of the 
descendants of an apostate is justifiable, con- 
‘version ао їз equally proper, The movement 
raises a fundamental issue, whether. conversion 
to Hinduism is possible or not. ‘The most 
spectactilar case in which this issue has heen 
forced upon the public notice is the conversion 
of Miss Miller, an American lady, hy the 
Shankaracharya of the Karvir Pith. The ques- 
tien whether conversion to Hinduism is legally 
possible has not, so far as I am aware, been 
the subject of any legal adjudication. It is 
open to doubt whether there is any textual 
suthority forbidding such ‘conversions, Tt 
would be, however, idle to deny that the. Hindu 
Sinritis or canon law proceeds upon the аз5шир- 
tion that caste is a matter of birth and not of 
adoption. The system of Hindu Law is a 
system of personal law binding upon the 
members of the caste organisations recognised 
by it. It is not a system of territorial law 
claiming allegiance on the ground of residence 
within a particular country, ‘The applicability 


of the Hindu Code to any particular persat 
would depend upon the answer to the question 
whether һе has been admitted by Hindu 
society, or is recognised by jt as a member of 
iheir body. If Hindu society chose to admit 
any stranger within its fold, it is not for the 
courts to say that the society had no right to 
do so. 1t is essentially the right of cach 
societv to decide for itself amy matters of this 
kind and it isnot for the courts to fetter the 
discretion of the commimity or tie it down by 
апу tiles or prescriptions, 


Waat ts Hinovisa? 


Here the question arises, what exactly is 
meant by Hinduism. Does it mean merely a 
body of religious tenets and ethical tiles, or а 
social organisation, or both? As a matter of 
fact, it is the social organisation with its 
peculiar characteristics that would seem to be 
connoted by the term Hinduism rather thar 
any particular religious belief. Far be it from. 
me to say that Hinduism does not imply any 
religious belief of one kind or another, but 
there is no system of theology in the world 
which has allowed such a vast. amount ot 
uttellectual freedom to its followers in matters- 
of faith and doctrine and sanctioned such large 
varieties of religions belief. We have all n 
more or less vague idea of what Hinduism is, 
but it wonld baffle the ingenuity of the learned 
to lay down a comprehensive and at the same 
time sharp and logical definition of Hinduism, 
It is the accommodating capacity of Hinduism 
that has enabled it im the past to absorb many 


HINDUISM AND CONVERSION 


communities and many religious beliefs and to 
resist tlie shocks of collusion with alien and 
hostile races and religions. One thing that has 
enabled it in the past to survive the impact of 
so many attacks is the socia] structure to which 
it has tenaciously clung. But this very struc- 
ture founded проп the development of the 
caste organisation, which has been the strength 
of Hindttism in the past, is now proving to be a 
source of weakness to itself and to the country 
and Nation at large. No one can deny the 
right of any person or community to conyert 
others by perstiasion to his or its own religious 
belief or the right of any society to receive any 
stranger into its bosom. That the caste organi- 
sation of the Hindus was not always so rigid as 
it now appears is clearly borue ont by history. 
"That several of the tribes and communities with 
which the Hindus came in contact were gradual- 
ly admitted within the pale ts borne out by 
histerical evidence. The enlargement of the 
finda pantheon itself is one of the obvious 
results of this process. Several members of 
foreign tribes which invaded the country like 
the Greeks and the Scythians became Hindnised 
und some of them received the Kshatriya status 
and tank. The means by which this assimila- 
tion was effected might have been conversion 
or legal fiction or some one or other of the 
devices familiar to ws iu ancient history. 
Evidence of the resort to fictitious theories may 


be found in one of the oldest Smritis. There 
ig a text of Gautama in his Dharma Sutra which 


states that, according to some authorities the 
Vavanas (ie., the Greeks) were the off-spring 
of mixed marriages between men of the 
Eshatriva caste and women of the Shudra caste. 
This interesting text is an illustration of the 
many fictitious theories which might have been 
employed for the purpose of reconciling society 
to the inevitable adjustments to new social 
environments. That society has a right to act 
for itself in these matters cannot be gainsaid 
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by апу reasonablé person. Whether in апу 
particular case, the action of any particular. 
section of the community can be regarded as an 
expression of the will of the community is & 
question upon which i| is impossible to lay 
down any miles, The first steps of the social 
reformers are Wke those of the men who start 
to establish a right of way through an enclosed. 
field. After several successive instances, what 
was at first an unauthorised Innovation tends 
to become a well-established right of the 
public. 


Te Оптнорох Vigw POINT, 


There is no doubt thut the conversion. of 
Miss Miller will be looked upon in many 
orthodox quarters as a flouting of public opinion 
and that it may be deplored as subversive of the 
very foundations of Hinduism. On the other 
hand, there must be large numbers among the 
educated sections of our countrymen who would. 
welcome this event as marking an epoch and 
us a proof of the continuing adaptability of 
Ilinduism to the conditions of the time, T før 
one am disposed to congratulate the Shankara- 
charya who sanctioned, and assisted in, the 
conversion of Miss Miller on his high moral 
courage and patriotism in broadening the 
foundations of Hinduism and promoting 
national progress. It is the first shot fired into 
the citadel of the exclusive organisation of 
Hindu society. The first faint crocks are 
visible and there cau Ix no doubt that they are 
boumi to widen into a breach sufficient to allow 
of its bung stormed hi the near future. We 
may be toll by social die-hards that there is 
hanily any race or society in the world which 
lias not got its colour bars and racial and caste 
prejudices, but the existence of such prejudices 
ig no proof of their desirability or of their fitness 
for survival under modern conditions, 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF SOVIET RUSSIA. 


By PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU, 


L—IwNDIA's INTEREST IN RUSSIA. 


Since my return from Europe I have fre- 
quently been asked about Russia, On the 
strength of a very bricf visit to Moscow I have 
been treated almost as nn expert on Russia ond 
Al manner of questions have been put to me, 
often to my great embarrassment. When asked 
to speak, specially at student gatherings, the 
subject suggested was almost invariably Soviet 
Russia. In spite however of limited. knowledge 
“of the subject T have gladly responded for I 
have welcomed this spirit of enquiry and this 
interest in a country which has niany points of 
contact with ours, and which has launched on 
one of the mightiest experiments in history. 
All the world is watching her, some with fear 
and hatred, and others with passionate hope 
mund the longing to follow in her path. 

lt is difheult. to. fel indifferent towards 
Russia and it is still more. difficult to judge of 
her achievements and her failures impartially. 
She is to-day too much of a live wire to he 
touched without a violent reactión, and those 
who write about her can seldom avoid super- 
latives of praise or denunciation. Much 
depends on the angle of visión and the philo- 
sophy of life of the observer; much also on tlic 
prejudices and preconceived notions which ће 
hrings to his task. But whichever view may 
be right, no one can dey the fascination of this 
strange Eurusian country of the hammer and 
sickle, where workers and peüsants sit on the 
thrones of the mighty and upset the best-luid 
schemes of mice and men, 


INDIA AXD RUSSIA. 


For us in India the fascination is even 
greater and even our self-interest compels ns 
to understand the vast forces which haye up- 
set the old order of things and brought a new 
world into existence, where values have changed 
utterly and old standards have given place to 
new, We are a conservative people, not over 
fond of change, always trying to forget our 


present misery and degradation in vague fancies 
of our glorious past and an immortal civilias. 
tion, But the past is deml and pone and our 
inmortal civilisation does not help us greatly 
in solving the problems of to-day. Lf we desire 
to find a salution for these problems we shall 
have to venture forth along new avenues of 
thought amd search for new methods, The 


world changes and the. truths oi yesterday and 


the day before may be singularly inapplicable 
tolay.. We have to follow the line of life in 
its ever Varying curves and an attempt to 
adhere rigullv tò an ontwor creed may take 
us of ata tangent from this curve af life and 
lead us to disaster. 

Russia thus interests us because Hi nay help 
us to find some solution for the great problems 
which face the world ‘to-day, It interests us 
specially because conditions thire have not 
been, and ure not even now, very dissimilar to 
vonditions in India. Hoth are vast agricultural 


countries with only the beginnings: of industri- - 


lisation, and both have to face poverty anil 
illiteracy, H Russia finds a satisfactory solu- 


tion for these, our work im India is made 


water, 

Russia again cannot be ignored by us 
bécause she is our neighbour, a powerful 
neighbour which may be friendly with ws and 
co-operate with us, or may bea thorn in our 
side. In either event we haye to know her 
and understand her and shape our policy ng- 
cordingly.. The bogev of war with Russia їн 
ever with os: In the diva ot thé Tar we wert 
told that Russian imperialism. wanted un out- 
let to the seas now that the Tsar has gone we 
sre warned against the insidious attempts of 
cominists to subvert a peaceful and well 
ordered world, The, old political rivalry 
between England and Russia continues wig- 
ever шлу occupy the eeats of power in White 
hall or їйї Moscow or Petrograd. How far 
must India inherit this rivalry or be made to 
suffer from it? ‘There are rumours and 


alarums of war and the problem is an urgent 
опе for us; P 


а 


SUPPLIERS OF News anovr Rossi. 

It is right therefore that India should be 
eager to learn more übout Russia, So far her 
information has been largely derived from 
sithsidised news agencies inimical to Russia and 
the most fantastic stories about her have been 
circulated. The question most frequently put 
to me has been about the alleged nuatiotuilisa- 
tion of women, The most prolific suppliers of 
news about Russia have been the Riga corres- 
pondents of British and other newspapers. A 
writer in the New York “Nation” described 
recently how Riga correspondents are nde, 
He wrote as follows: 

“The first time I served as a Riga corres- 
pondent was iu London. An editor made a 
correspondent of me bv giving me an editorial 
leader. clipped from one of the morning papers. 
He instructed me to recast part of it in the 
form of a dispatch and date it from Riga, The 
editoria] was one reviewing in some detail the 
pernicious activities of the Third International, 
| must have rewritten it rather well, for later 
[ was entrusted with other tasks of the same 
delicate nature. I became the papet's regular 
Riga correspondent—'from our own corres 
pondent," as they like to say in Fleet Street. 

"A venr later £ wasin Paris and attached to 
à newspaper there, And jn Paris I found miy- 
self again a Riga correspondent. The work 
was two-fold now. There were French journals 
and English journals to rewrite. All of them 
including the one im London which formerly 
employed me, seemed to boast of Riga corres- 
pondents, In all their dispatches there were 
revelations—Holshevist atrocities, Cheka exe- 
cutions, Soviet economic difficulties, dissatisfac- 
tion of the people with the Government. As 
in London, this material was turned over to 
ше; and out of the mass another composite 
Riga correspondent was bern. 

"Whenever I think of Riga now I do not 
visualize a city, but s newspaper office-—old 
desks, paste-posts shears, typewriters, waste 
paper. Riga is a newspaper office city, It may 
have a geographical location. For all I know 
it may be populated with individuals absorbed 
i their own affairs; cating well, sleeping well, 
dreaming of owning automobiles, Wou cammot 
prove.it by me. Once, in a. moment of in- 
excusable curiosity, I went to the trouble of 
henting up Riga in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. That fount of current — information 
describes it ms a thriving port on the Baltic 
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Sea, from which agricultural products, chiefly, 
oats, are exported to England. Obviously, it 
was an old edition of the Encyclopedia. By 
this time the rumours far outnuniber the oats, 

“Tf cities ever received decorations for signal 
service, the Western world should confer prime 
honours npor Riga. By ns nere existence fs 
a four-letter word used for a dispatch date-line 
it hes served as s barrier against the plots of 
the Soviets, thus keeping sacral and inviolate 
the idealism of Western Europe: Riga defends 
the world against the insidious: propaganda of 
the Soviets: Red lies break against its intrepid 
front,“ 


IT.—Moscow Toray. 


L remember attending a banquet given by 
tbe scientists and professors in Mescow. There 
were people from many countries present amd 
speeches in s variety of languages were made. 
T remember specially a apecch given by uo young 
student who had come from far Uruguay i 


k | 


Sonth America. Hc had come on behalf of his. 


fellow students to sec this strange land for 
himself and the impressions he had gathered 


had filled him with fiery enthusiasm. Hë- 


spoke in the beautiful sonorous periods of the 
Spanish language and he told us that he way 
going back to his distant country with the red 


star of Soviet Russia ctigraved on his heart and 


carrying the message of social freedom to his 
souing comrades in Urtguay. 
reaction of Soviet Russia on his voung and 


Such was the 


generous heart, And yet there are many who 


tell us that Russia is a land of anarchy and 
misery and the Bolsheviks are assassins and 
murderers who have cast themselves outside thë 
pale of human society: | 
Who is right? Or is it that both are right 
in some measure? $ shali not venture to pss 
judgment or to give final opinions. I too am 
impressionable and T must confess that thi ini- 
pressions. I carried back. with me from. Moscow 
were very favourable and alb my reading Pus 
confirtted these impressions, although there ts 
much that I do not understand and much. that 
I do not like or admire, — T shall only note down 
what I saw and leave it to others to draw their 
oven conclusions, well realising that what 7 saw 
was a very stall part Of what might haye heet 
seen. 
But personal impressions as Professor K. T. 
Shah has pointed out in his interesting series 
of lectures ""Fhe Russian Experiments т017- 


- 
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1:927" (Tatnporevali) аге Їйїн very feliablü 
guides although they may zive a totieh of colour 
to bald aturrative, "Those who sre interested 
shold so to the books on the subject and read 
both sites af the question, There is already u 
vast anil growing literature iid, as T have often 
Lees asked to suggest books 6n Russia, TI sliall 
iiime some that TI have come across. There 
are quite s large number oi books m Euglish 
written in criticism of the Bolshevik regime. 
Pre-Hoishevik liternture i not so well me 
presented in English as it German and other 
longuages. Büt тесеу а timber of little 
Looks have come out m English which, thongli 
critical of many aspects of communism, are 
written with some sympathy for Hts basie idena 
fit achievements, 


Rooks ow Russi. 


A proper study of Boishevism must start 
with some knowledge of the theory of commu- 
nism and tts historical development. "*''Ignor- 
ance and coinintinism are incompatible’ said 
Hlatiqni, the father of the Faris. Coni- 
mime of t371, ahd it 1s extraordinary how even 
today commimisis are cager to eitieate every- 
oue in the principles of their doctrine. Tf ther 
wish. to convert amy one (hey. will hurl at- him 
a number of fat tomes from Marx's "Capital" 
—the bible of the commititists—and Engel's 
Writings to the books of Lenin and Bakunin. 
Hut life is perhaps too short to read all this 
heavy literature. A little book by the master 
of Balliol College, Oxford, A, D. Lindsay, on 
“Kart Marx's Capital" (Oxford University 
Press) is helpful in giving some idea of Mark's 
theories. It is a critica) book and even mare 
so is F. BR. Salter's “Karl Marty and Moderii 
Заснет?" (Macmillan). The communist view 
point is best given im  Bukharin'á '"Histotic 
‘Materialism’ (George Alle and Tui) sn 
his “Economic Theory of ihe Leisure Class" 
(Martin Lawrence). Togdanoff’s “Stiort Course 
of Economic Science’ (Communist Party, 
London] is still, T believe, Sed us a text. book 
in Russia, "llhere are seveta| books of Lenin 
available, [ think, in English, hut the only one 
l-have cote forts is his. “Tniperiatism—the 
last stage of capitahsm'’ (Communist Party, 
London), These who are interested in) the 
contraversy: between the Bolsheviks дїй the 
German Karl Kautsky, who, though vigdrous- 
jy attacking tbe Bolsheviks, claims to be a trite 
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follower of Marà, may Hke to rend Kantsky's 
“The Labour Revelition’’ (George Alien and 
Unwin), Lenin replied to this and Trotsky's 
brilliant poleinic "In difenet of terrorismi" ts 
also @ reply. 

A very ably written: book is Prof, Laski's 
"Commnunsmi'" im the Home University 
Library, It. criticises the theory and pructice 
and it has called forth, 1 um told, am equally 
able reply from the British Communist Party 
büt I have not sen the latter. 

These books, at even some of them, shoul) 
enübled the enquirer to lave some idea of what 
Lolsheviks stand for. ‘Two ather controversial 
books. might also be mentioned:  Trotsky's 
“Where if ritai going?" and Norman 
Augell’s “Must Brittin Follow the Moscow 
Road?” (Noel  Dangles] Another — book- 
“Phe Bolshevik Theory’? by R. W. Posigate 
(Grant Richarils) is a clear and good and some 
times critica] account of the theory underlying 
the Soviet system, but the book is somewhat 
сий of date, unless o now edition hag come out 
since 1920. 

This for the theory, But to understand the 


great бгаа оѓ the Rissiam revolution and the 


inner forces that shaped ond brought the grent 
change about, a study ot cold theory is of little 
use, The October revolution was undoubtedly 
ene of the great events of World history, the 
eteatest siit the first French revolution, and. 
its story is more absorbing, from the [hitmen 
and the dramatic point af view, than atiy tile 
of pliantasv, Something of its elemental power 
can be felt in two nccounts of eve witnesses 
un Englishman and. an American. "Dl he former, 
M. Phillips Price, wag the correspondent of the 
“Manchester Guardian" in Russia, ard in his 
book—''My Rettiniscences. of the Russian 
Revolution" (George Allen and Unwin) he has 
loll ws the day today story of Russia duritig 
these eventful days, From the March Revoln- 
Hon He has toht the story, when Kerensky came 
inte power, of how the red dawn broke iti 
Moscow atid the shackles of centurivs of Tear- 
dom were suddenly remove; of the coming of 
Lenin and of haw he was jvercd at in the very. 
Soviet which a few months later was to make 
him the dictator of à vast territory; of the piti- 
iul shuffings of Kerensky and his weak com- 
promise with reaction; of the growth of the 
soviels anid their victory arid ultimate 
by the Bolsheviks, He has also told —— 
Tiontha of struggle against external ánd internal 
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enemies when ihe Soviet power held on by a 
thread by sheer tenacity when al] hope seemed 
ш) be lost. 

The second book—'"len Days that 5lioox 
the World'—is by Јони Reed, an American 
correspondent. "This denis in even greater 
detui] with the first ten days of the October 
Revolution. And as one reals, with horror 
ami pain at times, the wonder grows that such 
a miracle conid have happened and succesded. 
And above all еве is admiration for the group 
of men who did not flinch at the mightiest of 
obstacles, and, fn tbe midst of war and rebellion 
with aw erne} death and disaster continually fac- 
ing them, sat down to evolve a socialist. order 
otf of the chaos that surrounded them. ‘They 
hod tite even oy the fourth day of the revolu- 
tion, with firing going en in the streets, tà 25- 
tatish tho eight hour ilay for the workers anl 
formulate their policy ior a system of popular 
education. Within a week they. had tackled 


the probiem of minorities, which like the poor 


is always with us in India, and declared, 

т. “The equality and sovereignty of the 
people of Russia. 

2. Тһе right of the peoples of Russia i 
free self-determination, even to the point of 
separation and the formation of an independent 
state, 

5. "The abolition of ans- and aH national and 
religious privileges and disabilities, 

4- The free development of national minori- 
ties and ethnographic groups inhabiting the 
Ше territory of Russia." 


IT.—LeNiN. 


T have atready referred to a number af books 
which might help in understanding the -hack- 
рош of the Russian revolution, Like cyery 
other great upheaval it had its causes decp 
dowa in history and in the misery of genera- 
tions of human beings, Economic factors, we 
are told, govern ibe world und polities is 
rapidly ресол a hamlmaid of economics. 
But Russis s!so repeats the lesson of history 
thal men lso shape destiny aid sometimes tu 
will of one man dlters the Eves of. mihia. 
It is instructive thereforo to study the careers 
of some of the makers of the tevolution, who 
out of anarchy and chacs created a new mul 
strong: Russia, Exiles, with no knowledge of 
military affairs, creating great and yictorions 
armics; with no experience af diplomacy, 


treating successfully with the well seasonal 
diplomats of other countries; with по know 
ledge nf business up administration running an 
enormous stats machine. which conirufied all 
produerion znd distribution, Specially, it de 
worthwhile to know soniething of the greatest 
of these, Lenin. 

Many peuple have qendd their dribute of 
wdbmirütion Lo his, bui D have aufortuustsdy 
nol comes across g satisfactory acoount of his, 
life. А beck which will interest абан 
readers is Rene Fullop Miller's “Lenin and 
Gandhi’ (Putnam). It is somewhat «rperfcial 
und does nct satisfv but it contuins some кон! 
peti-fictures of Lenin, A short and interesting 
sketch on Lenin is also to be fonnd im Emiil 
Ludwig's "Genius ood Character’ (Jonathan 
Capo), 

Four years ago Lenin died, He was just 

over fifty, of which thirty years. had been 
spent lin preparation and Casele tol variat 
with persecution and flight and Stheria, 
Victory came do him dn the em! bet with it 
came years of tremendous сану ипо дайро. 
He died as Hwe resili of a bullet wound Init 
before he died hie hud comquarel over hes 
difficulties and dangers aud he passed away in 
the knowledge of his: taumph, ‘Toslay he lits: 
embalmed in «simple mausolenm in the 
beautiful Red Square of Moscow under the 
shadow of the. Kremlin, -He lies asleep us it 
were and it is difficult to believe that he is 
dead, In life they say the was not beautiful: 
fo look at, He had too much of common clay 
in him mud sbout him was the “smell of the. 
Russian soll" But in death there js à strange 
beanty and his brow is peaceful aud. nuciouded. 


Оп his lips there lovers a smile and there ds 


a anggestion of puguacity, of work done and 
success sehieved. THe has a uniform od. and 
one of his hands is lightly clenched. Even in 
death he is the dictator. 

"l'a this resting place of Lenin's. body coma 


people. from distant parts to do reverence to 


his menory. Every evening the doors are’ 
thrown open for some hours aud s contingens 
stream of tlie peasauts and. workers, far wl nn 
he lived and died and who loved lim, passes 
by. The orthodox Chiral ls abu discount in 
Russia but the cult of 

evidence, Every shop, every recom. almast, has 
his picture or bust. ‘In a religious age," says 
Maxim Gürky, '* would have made hin 
a saint.” In India lie would certainly haye 


E 


heen canonised, but saints are not held in 
repute in Soviet circles, and the people of 
Russia hsve donc him the higher honour oi 
loving liim as one of themselves. ‘To each of 
them: he was a brother, a comrade, who knew 
and laboured for them and to whem they could 
always turn when in distress. 

"I know a pair of eyes which have been 
for ever numbed by thè burning sorrow of the 
Yerror,"’ said Gorky of Lenin. ‘This sorrow 
did not leave him to the end, It made hint 
a fierce fanatic aid gave bim the strength of 
will to persevere umd achieve. But sorrow for 
the misery of his fellow men did not make 
him gloomy or reserved. He was “filled to 
the brim with the sap of life’ and even ‘in 
the unhappiest moments of his existence, he 
was serene and always prome to gay laughter.” 


À Frem BELIEVER in Action: 


Lenin’s carly years were typical of the man, 
When he was seventeen, tis chier brother was 
hanged for an attempt on the Ийе of the Tsar. 
He was profoundly moved but even then he 
saw саму that nothing could be gained by 
terroristit methods. “We cannot succeed in 
ghat way; it is aot the right way," he said. 
But that did not mean his giving up the 
struggle. He set about preparing in bis wii 
way. It was a long way and a weaürisome way 
but quietly and persistently he worked at it 
for thirty years of his life. He did not 
suddenly develop inte 4 champion of the 
workers. He paid little attention. to. speaking 
in públic or writing Nut set himself down to 
hivestigate and understand thoroughly thie 
1uasses. In after years he had Jittle patience 
‘with orators and fine speakers; he was always 
‘afraid of too many words preventing actions. 
For him action was the only thing that 
‘counted. ‘Revolutions,’ according to him 
"must not reindin on paper, they must be 
urried out in action ; and the proper execution 
f even the most unimportant measure wis 
“more important for the existence of Soviet 
"Russia thun tet Soviet resolutions?” Thus as 
Maxim Gorky has said: "His heroism lacked 
"Whnost all external glitrer; Ir was the modest 
‘ascetic veal, not seldom seen in Russia, of u 
revolutionary who believed im the possibility 
af justice on carth, the heroism of à mau who, 
dor the sake of his heavy task, renouticed all 
worldly joys." 
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A classic instance is often given of his. 
utter calmness in emergency and his attentiot, 
te trivial detail even when the life of the State 
was threatened. During the critical days of: 


iozr when Moscow itself way threatened: Mo 


the ehemy and most people thought | 

Soviet power was going to collapse, rate 
thought of the introduction of electric light in 
the villages and issued an ordinance for the 
immediate supply of electric light to cortaitr 


ureas. 
Lenin has been called the coldest of 
fanatics: He would never ict himself be 


carried away by enthysiasm and would not 
give in to the best of his friends even at the 
risk of a break, He had no use for syni- 
pathisers who did not actively join the fray. 
(mly full-blooded adherents were to his liking, 
experts in revolution who devoted themselves 
wholly to the cause, Revolution was te be 
prepared for cautiously and quietly by educat- 
ing ‘revolutionary experts, men who wer 
revolutionaries by profession’ and not mere 
onthisiasts, idealists or dilettante.’ Нео 
realised what we in India sre dimly beginning 
to appreciate that it ts a difficult, if not an 
impossible task, for amateurs, with fittle time 
to spare from their daily routine and no special 
training, to fight whole timers who are experts 
ot their fbusimess of defending the existing 
regime. "Let our comrades,” he wrote, 
“permit the muse of the rigorous term “technical 
expert,’ for when I speak of Inadequate pre 
patations the accusation applies also to myself 
Т have worked with men who set themselves 
very high and difficult responsibilities; yet we 
suffered painfully from the feeling that we 
were but amateurs, ‘The more ashamed I am 


to confess this, the more bitter i feci towards 


these sham socialists who fail to realise that 
we dare not lower the revolutionary to the level 
of the amateur" With ‘how -tineh greater 
truth does. this apply to all of i in. India who 
(abble in politics! 

Lenin was no believer in. patched np 
unity of which we hear sò mnch im our 
country. He deliberately broke tp his party 
as carly as 1005 by bis insistence on action, 
and was accused һу his own * 
Trotsky, of being the *'destroyez of the party." №, 
He insisted that the rules of tus party should 
lay down that cach member must actively 
participate in the work and not merely give 
monetary help. The minority of the party. 


TN 
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Wanted to give sympathy and financial wid 
enly, but Lenin жоп have neither unless 
actin followed... And so the omen of action 
Separate] from the men of svimpathy and 
money. When later be was approached with 
proposals for unity he said with а ашйе; "Т 
recognise only one form of conciliation witli 
politica] opponents, ccraser—smash — them," 
words spoken without the least emotion or 
excitement, 

Gradually his colleagues left. him. but. he 
liad oo. fear and did not budge on inch. “I 
shall perhaps be alone," he seid, "but I shall 
never be turned: wide from my opinions; 1 
sliall never cense to champien them and follow 
the straight line." 


"A GENIUS at ÜFPPORTUNISM,"' 


And vet fanatic is bhe was aod ünbending, 
he was realist and ever willing to change his 
policy if the situation demanded tt. Luma- 
charsky, n friend of its and the present 
Commissar of Education in — has called 
him "à jgenins at opportunism’ “It js 
childish," Lenli wrote; "to reject compromise 
ou prindiple......One qitist simply know how 
to anales the circumstances and the concrete 
conditions of each issue." And again when 
tectised of departing fron some maxim of 
soclalissu he said; You are worse thin hena. 
A hen hzs nol the courage to cross a chalk 
line, bat (t can ‘at last justify itsell by point- 
mi out tat the chalk eirio wis drawn liv 
somebody else. But vou lave drawn your 
own cirele amd] are now gazing at the chalk 
line jostead of seeing reality!" Perhaps we 
may find many of these chalk lines of ‘our own 
muking in Imdia alse, which keep ns from 
looking. at reality. 

One of the jorentest shocks that he gave to 
his followers was after the failure af the rong 
revolution, Not daunted by this, the advocate 
ef an armed rising suddenly recommended à 
participation in the moderate and sei-official 
Dima, and asked his adherents £o studs the 
detail] roports of its sessions, This waa 
with tio desire to give up. his principles or to 
adopt the evolutionary method Tut ho felt 
ihat the oniy platform open to him then for 
carrying on revolutionary propaganda was 
through the Duma, He wos decried as я 
weakling nnd à victim of parliamentarianiam 
but regardless of censure he pursued hie path, 


wobetholess keting armod revolution as his 
goal. To из їп India with our controversies 
about Councilentry, hig change of front must 
prove interesting. . 


Lentx's vitws on PACTS AND UNITY 
CONFERENCES, 


In these days of pacts and unity СОҢ»: 
ferences, Lenin's views on the subject may 
he of interest. [n.a letter to n fremd iu tora, 
he wrote: "Tho bourgeoisie, the liberals and 
the social reyalutionaries, win never ideal with 
"areal problems" seriously, but trot one ели 
the other, make pacts and go on in the old 
grooves with electicism, are abwávs crying out 
ubout the dissensions and discords in ‘social, 
democracy, That is the exact difference be- 
tween all of them and socia] democracy; the 
fight between the individual social democratic 
groups comes from deep roots of thought, 
whereas with them even the differences are 
varnished over on the surface, while inside 
they ure empty, petty and superficial: Never 
nt any price would I exchange the vigorous 
lighting of the various tendencies in social 
temocrm¢y for the togged-up emptiness. and 
poverty of the social mevolitthotaries aud their 
partiers, "^ 

So Lenin prepared for the great diy, And 
when this came early in 1017 and he was 
summoned from — to his: country to 
lead the revolution, he left a mesage to the 
Swiss workers. ‘There wos mo hint of excite- 
ment or exaltatiot at tlie approaching: friition 
of the isbour of a life-time: Carefully, like aA 
scientist, he- stated what the conditions in 
Russia were and what he wished to do. 

It is dificult for most of us to think of our 
ideals and our theories in terms of reality, We 
vy talked and written of Swaraj. for years 
Int when Swaraj comes it will probably take 
ns by surprise. We have passed the indepen- 
dence resolution at the Congress, and yet how 
шапу of us realise its foll implications? ‘How 
many bele it by their words and actions? 
For them it is something to lv considered os a 
distant goal, not as a thing of today or t 
morrow. They talk of Swarüj amd indepen- 
dence in their conferences and their councila | 
but their minds are full of reservations and 
their acts are feebie and halting: ' 

In Russia also the revolutionaries of an 
older generation lived in a world of theory and 
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hardly believed їн the realisation of thelr 
ideals, Hut Lenin came with his. directness 
anid realism and shook the fabric of old time 
orthodox socialism and revolution, He taught 
people to think that. the ideal they had 
dreamed of aid worked for was not mere theory 
lt something to be realised then and there. 
By amazing power of will be hypnotised a 
nation aud filled: a. disuntted and demoralised 
people with energy and determination and thc 
strength to endure amd suffer for a cause. 

Many had their full share iu this remurk- 
able triumph, among them, specially Trotsky 
who now lives in Siberia. But Lenin stood 
supreme, Saint or sinner, the miracle. was 
chiefly of his doing. And We may well sav 
with Romain Kolland that Lenin was “the 
greatest man of action in our century and ‘at 
tlie same time the most selfless,’ 


TV.—Tun Resets or THE REVOLUTION, 


I have suggested that unm attempt (o under- 
samd Rusin as she is to-day howd begin with 
ithe sindy of the theory of communism and the 
history of the Ewssinn revolution. — With. any 
limited knowledge of the subject E have mèi 
tioned the ames of a few books that might 
help in this enquiry, But the real test of the 
success of the revolution Mocs not lie in. the 
theory, or in the courage and enthusiasm of 
the people, or even in the greatness of Lenin, 
Nor can the revolution be said to have been 
a failure because the Bolsheviks ruthlessly 
exterminated their opponents and coibtercd 
the white terror with the red, ‘The rcal test 
vf success ean only be the measure of lrappiness 
of the masses of the people. Tt is partly a 
question of psychology hut partly also ol 
— condition and facts апа биигев Tt is 

ensy to judge the psychology of-a people 
ас the most intimate knowledge. It may 
be that freedom from oppression is preferable 
even though it results in a diminution of 
qnaterial well-being for a time; and visitors to 
Russian tell us that in the carly’ years of the 
revolation when civil war and the blockade had 
{гону the popuintion io ihe verge of starva- 
tion, the new freedom more than compensated 
for the smffering and luck of food and all 
comforts. Tart leaving the rentnis of peychio- 
logy’ alone, we can at least study the material 
conditions that have resulted from the- revolu- 
tien and follow their changes from year to 
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wear and perhaps be able to indicate the limes 
vf future progress or retrogression, 

There is now an abundance of material for 
this: study but my own knowledge of it is 
unfortunately meagre. I shall only mention 


"here some of the books | have read and some 


i have heard spoken of, “Bolshevist Russin” 
by Antot: Kurigren, Profesor of Slav at the 
University of Copenhagen (George Allen ami 
Unwin) is patently anti-Bolshevik propaganda, 
E mention dt so that (Ше other side of the case 
may be fully known, Bertrand . Ressell's 
"Theory aiid Practice of Bolshevism" (George 
Allen and Urwin) 6 also à criticism of the 
Soviet -system, though « temperate one. 
Hertrund — Russell and his wife both visited 
Russia and. it is cutions that they returned with 
entirely different imprssions—he was depres 
ed with much that lie saw, shie was enthusiastic 
und believed that the foundations of a happier 
order were being laid by the Bolsheviks. 
Ther visit took place in the салыт увага 
hefore Russia hw sufficiently recovered from 
the dark days of the civil war. 

A pondérous: book worth consulting, if only 
for the fine pictures it contains; is Rene Fulop- 
Miller's "Mind md Face of Holshevism" 
(Putnam), It deals with the culiural side of 
Russia, and thengh very critica! und not 
appreciative of much, 
some iden of many of the tendencies of modern 
Russia. 

A recent hook, highly spoken of, but which 
| have not read, ia Manrice Dobbe "Russian 


Economie Developments sinee the Revolution’ 


(Routledge), Dubbs ijs an eminent economist 
with considerable sympathy for the basic ideas 
of the revolution, but withal critical and 
scientific, He deals with the growth and 
changes in Russia's ceonomic poliev, of the 
Interaction. of the communist in the cities and 
the conservative peasantry in the villages, and 
specially with the effects on production. 


Brittisn Workres’ Day roarion's ирт, 


Another recent publication is the report of 
the British Workers Delegations to the Tenth 
Anniversary celebrations in. Russia dust year. 
This ia called "Soviet Russia "T'o-dav'' (Labor 
Resesrch Department, London). [t is frankly: 
à report of the frends of Russia hut is nonethe- 
lesa valuable and ful) of information. 16 is 
signed by ог fepresentatives of workers’ 


is; helpful iu giving. 
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organisations in England atid Scotland and no 
such document however partisan it may be can 
be lightly treated. It is not very critical and 
m full of enthusiasm for what they snw, 
Indeed as they themselves say: "No writing 
can mndequatelv express іне inteuse cmotional 
exporionces of everv dav of onr visit, when 
we realised that in this country the crtshing 
weight of fetidaliam and capitalism had been 
thrown off, and the highest achievements of 
knowledge and industrial development were 
litre at the service of the working class." 
That Russia should produce such a reaction 
of teptesentative hard-headed workers is itself 
a significant fact. It gives us a glimpse of 
how the Russian revolution is creeping into 
the hearts of workers in different countries 
nnd Moscow is becoming the Mecca of the 
proletariat. Soviet Russia by translating their 
dreams into reality has given them a new hope 
and a new courage. 

I remember meeting a Negra worker who 
had come from South Africa to the Brussels 
Congress against Imperialism. He was not a 
well read or well informed man; he was just 
a simple worker. He said at the Congress 
that although he had been toll a great deal 
against Russia, somehow he felt that it could 
not hc all true, and he and his kind had a3 
soft corner in their. hearts for Russia, and 
looked to her with hope. 

This report of the British Labour Delegation 
gives 05 a great many facts and | impressions in 
a short compass, It deals with the factories 
and working conditions; with wages, rents 
atid housing: with education ; with prisons; 
the peasantry ; atid co-operation. Having rear 
it one feels that if only half of what iš written 
is truc, Russia indeed jis a land of hope. 

One other series of books 1 shall mention. 
This is now being issued by the Vangnard 
I’ress of New York, at 50 cents a volume, and 
it comprises 33 volumes dealing with almost 
every phase of life and work in Russia. The 
nuthors are distinguished writers, all with some 
special knowledge of the country. The first 
of the serics is ‘‘How the Soviets Work"’ by 
H. N. Brailsford. Then there are books on 
Russia's foreign poliev, her religion, village 
life, economic organisation, the family, the 
schools, civil liberties, trade unions, tational 
minorities, and art and culture. ‘The series 
should be a valuabie addition to the literature 
on Russia, 
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Russia has passed through ten years since 
the Bojshevik revolution, Hut it must be 
remembered that the first five of these ten 
years were entirely taken up in war against 
foreign and internal enemies and in the harder 
struggle against famine and blockade, A host 
oí enemies attacked and tried to strangle her 
by cutting off her food supplies. For years the 
revolution hung in the bulance and the economic 
life of the nation went to pieces. It is only 
during the past five years that she has had 
comparative peace and the chance to develop. 
her resources, Hut even during this period she 
has had to contend against the hostility of 
most of the governments of Europe and of 
the super-capitalist United States of America. 
Having tittle money to develop her resources 
she has been denied credits and capital abroad, 
If she has progressed then during these five 
years it has been despite these difficulties: 
And the testimony of aJ] competent observers 
is that she has progressed and has already 
made good the losses of the war period of 
eight years. To-day her production is greater 
than it was in 1914 when the German war 


broke ont and it is said to be increasing 
rapidly. 


FogKtGN VisrTOXRS TO RUssiI4. 


The United States. of America do по 
officially recognise the Soviet Government. but 
in ‘spite of this official hostility the progress. 
that Russie is making is attracting numbers of 
American businessmen to her, and many 
professors and students who go to study coti- 
ditions on the spot. Indeed, Russia has many 
foreign visitors now, not tlie tourists who fll 
every comer of Western Europe but carnest 
students and enquirers; not socialists only who 
xo to mimire, but thinking capitatists who. go 
in search of business and to find. out. what this: 
strange opponent of their time-honoured ideas 
is like. The caster countries are well re- 
presented i this band of enquirers—China, 
Persia and Afghanistan, They go to study 
specially the educational system, agriculture, 
co-operation and the military machine, 
our visit to the commissariat of Education in 
Moscow we were surprised to come across two 
high officials of the Afghan Ministry of Educa- 
tion—one of them an ex-student of Aligarh 
College. 
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It would be an excellent thing if our pro- 
fessors and students also paid visits of enquiry 
and studied the educational and agricultural 


developments in Russia. Their visits would be 


even more helpful to ns than those of politi- 
cians. Our universities could casily arrange 
lor à small but competent delegation for this 
purpose, 

Our universities and others interested could 
alse without any difficulty, wnless the British 
Government intervenes, get inte tonch by 
means of letters with educational and cultural 
establishments in Russia and exchange publi- 
cations with them. The Russians will welcome 
sich co-operation and will gladly supply 
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апу information. They publish ‘periodically 
pamphlets and littl: hooks in various languages, 
including English, showing the progress made 
These-will of course be entirely one-sided) but 
they will represent the official viewpoint .and 
they will give the latest figures: The Informa- 
Hon Bureau of the People’s Commissariat of 
Education, Moscow, issues regularly statistics 
regarding education and annua] reports. 


The “Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries" jsgues a weekly belletiti: in 
Russian, English, French amd German besiles 
other: publications, The address of this society 
ts Malaya Nikitskaya 6, Mesenvy, 


INDIA'S INDIVIDUALITY AND ORIGINALITY * 


By Tue Hox'eLe MR., CRUMP, CLE, LE.S. 


(British Resident at Mysore), 


Now, a certain Professor Bradley of my 
college at Oxford, on being asked to define 
optimism, declared it to be a belief that "this 
i# the best of all possible worlds and every 
thing in it is » necessary evil." "The last few 
years have forced me, with not wnnatural 
teluctance, into the belief not only that 
Residents have to be. accepted by soclety ai 
large as necessary evils tut further that they 
have: to face many unnecessary ones. T tm 
called on to preside over nnd, what is much 
worse, to contribute to the funds of the 
societies, religions, philanthropic, artistic, 
athletic, to referee in polo matches, to 
mivise football teams, to exhort bovy-scouts 
and girl guides пий in fact as the Provincial 
Mayor sxid “to bè, like Caesar's wife, all 
things to all men." But at any rate there is 
une thing I have tiever been asked to do before 
anil that is to presile avera "Mythic Society," 
When I heard the nume I wondered what it 


meant, Tt suggested an assemblage of phan- 
—— a € 
"An aiiress delivered to the Mythic Society, 


Bangalore. 


toms. from the realms of nonexistence ar ty 
quote Mr. Weller's definition of a King's Arms, 
“a collection of fabulous animals." At any 
rate, the Society has visibly demonstrated its 
existence and I have learnt something of its 
aims and objects, Still, 1, om my part, an 
lere t-niglht, as an unnecessury evil for there 
was uo Obligation on you to ask me to 
address. vou, Tf therefore I bore you. or 
disturb yotr susceptibilities for a fow minutes, 
you should, im kindness to mic, renlise that you 
have brought your blood on your owh heads 
and that Tam nota wilfa) of perverse crimbtial, 
However, as iy head clerk once said to aie 
"But Sir, there is a silver lining to every wel 
blanket" and T promise you 1 shalt not keep 
the wet blanket for long over your heada and 
even when if is there, T hope you'll secure four 
annas from the-silver lining, i | 
Some three or four years age, in what may 
or may mot have have been a moment of 
inspiration, T addressed to Indis n series of 
three sonnets which I commenced with this 
line. "Land, that has never learnt to stand 
alone." At the moment my thought was 
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perhaps on the historical aspect of the case, 
It is not the time ‘or place for me to discuss 
political facts, probabilities and possibilities and 
I will sey no more on this point than that if, 
or perhaps I should go further ani sar, when 
India docs stand alone she will owe her 
political ‘balance to the help of the British 
Empire in training her to use her feet, 

That is however a mere obiler dictum and 
I come. now to the subjects of Indian Art and 
architecture, literature and religion, which are 
these with which this society i8 primarily con- 
cerned. In this connection, however, my 
plirise must ts qualified and largely qualified, 
In all these matters India has stood alone in the 
past. She produced probably fhe earliest 
religion, which had a basis in a considered and 
a tenable system of philosophy. Following on 
that she produced the sublime morality of 
Huddhism, which though dead in India, lins 
spread the influence of Indian thought through 
Burma, Tibet, Ceylon and China. She gave 
hirth to the great epics of the Mahabharata and 
the Ramayana and to the sublime dramas of 
Kalidasa. She developed her own system of 
architecture and though alien invasion has pro- 
fowndly modified this; the essential Indian 
touch has been preserved and the same may be 
sail over the art of painting, where, though 
Possibly the impulse to revival after the passing 
of thc ecarlicr Ajanta, Bagh and Elléra came 
from the Porsian artists, ‘imported by the 
Mogul Emperors; yet stibsequent developments 
were essentially Indian in. character and work- 
manship, 

Now to get hack to my text—If n person 
or a country is to stand alone, much more to 
walk alone, it tiust have confidence in itself and 
a» regards art anvhow, what I have noticed in 
conversations with Indians or in hooks by 
ludians or on Indian artistic subjects is a lack 
of confidence. "This shows itself in what I may 
express in G. W. Russell's definition of the 
chel Harrovian characteristic, as “n curions 
kind of shy bumptionsness" ond a consequent 


resentment of any criticism’ to the effeet. that. 


Indian art, literature, architecture or réligion 
have heen in any way: influenced from outside: 
To my mind not only is this position not tenable 
hut it is absurd. With India's wonderful 
history, her wonderful traditions, her wonderful 


record of achicvements in all these various lines, 


itt all of which she has displayed her own indi- 
vidnal and unique genius, I sec no reason, why 
4 
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obvious facts should be denied and why India 
with sttpreme confidence in. herself and Tier own: 
individuality should not reply “Yes, T admit 
the external influences but I took them, made 
them my own and used them [for sy own 
purposes," Even in the days, whereof there ds 
little record, we know from the Ajanta and the 
Bagi: —— that people from all over Asti 
came to the courts of the Indias kings amd ii 
they came to learn, it is equally certain that 
they also taught and that Indians would be and 
were ready to leurn from them. In the capital 
pillars of Sanchi and Amravati and many other 
Places the ways and influence of Syrian and 
Assyrian art is clear. Ig painting, as already 
observed, much is due to the inspiration. and 
бине of the early Persian School, In sculp- 
ture similarly India owes much to the Greek 
influence especially in the Gandhara school. 
In architecture where a strong Arabic and) 
Persian influence came in with the Moguls and 
Pathans, again the effect of the alien imple 
is obvious and in modern painting something js: 
cwed to some French schools and also to Japan. 
Nor can the Bengali school of novelists һе 
held to owe oo debt to thc West. 

Yet thc main point I want to make is not 
that [ndin has been influenced by the various. 
alicn forces, but thal, though she has been inm- 
fluenced in so many directions by outside 
forces, she has never lost her own individuality, 
Perhaps more than any other great poet Shake- 
peare was the greatest borrower of other poets" 
thoughts bút he took them into his own soul 
atid re-coiued them in the mint of his own 
genius. Similarly Indin has taken into herself 
whatever style or shape of art or architecture, 
or religion or literature she felt was of tse tà 
her and has absorbed it for her own purpose 
and then when the time of production came, 
her artistic children have been stamped indeli-. 
ble with the marks of the personality of the 
great Mother, who brought them into the world. 
From this. point of view at any rate, there is: 
ne reason why India should not stand or walk 
or ever run alone Nor is there any reason 
for the sensitiveness to criticism on which T 
have commented, "The right reply of the Indiau 
ie not a touchy denial of outside influences. It 
always was, and with the world in efect 
shrinking daily as commumnicatións improve, It 
becomes daily more absurd to reject or deny 
the power of external and alien influences. 
Indio is big enough to stand on her own legs 
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and admit the extent to which she has been 
influenced and to deny that such influence has 
resulted merely in slavish imitation, She can 
assert, and assert with truth, that in all infiu- 
ences that have been brought to bear ou her 
from outside, religions, literary or artistic, shë 
hus been strong enough to absorb and trans- 
form them without ever giving up her own 
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character, her own individuality, her own 
personality. And, to revert to wliere I began, 
the great need tor India today is the self- 
confidence of strength, E believe that in 
politics as in art she will develop what the 
times, call for. But to close on à word of 
матта тапи lies in unity und unity can. 
not be obtained without tolerance. 


CONSOLIDATION OF VILLAGE HOLDINGS : 
THE BOMBAY BILL. 


By AxN [INDIAN MEMBER OF THE Indian Civil Service.” 


Agrieniture has been the main stay of India 
and its Rulers from times unumemorial have 
looked upon the ownership of land as more of 
the nature of a trust than private owtrership. 
Xo doubt the land belonged to him who. first 
broke the. glebe but when the colony had 
settled down amd population had grown to the 
full extent of food available, the Rulers felt 
the need of emphasising the usufnictuary 
character of the occupier of land. It was the 
king's duty to see that steps were taken to raise 
optimum. crops from the land. He had to 
cultivate it in the interests of the community 
and obtain optimum. ottturn out of it. The 
Royal ‘corotiation oath enjoiied that the Ruler 
should rule as well as govern, tend the peasants 
and develop agriculture. It is only їп this 
sense that one can understand the remarks of 
Kantilya in Book II, Chapter I, of his memorable 
Arthüsasira under heading — '"Formation of 
villages." “Lands. may be confiscated from 
them who do not cultivate them and given to 
others: or they may he cultivated by village 
labourers.” The Mauryan Machiavelli was all 
for a strong self contained monarchical state 
and like his confrere List, in the Germany of 
the seventies of last century, insiste on pro- 
duction of ample home-grown-food. He can- 
not allow privately owned land to be excepted 
from the land pool for food production, 

Mr. Shyam Shastri in his edition of 
Arthasastra has quoted à saying symptomatic 


oi the macht-theory of state which when 
translated runs as follows:— = 

“Those who are well-versed in the Sastras 
admit that the king is the owner of both land 
and water and that the people can exercise their 
right of ownership over all other things except- 
iug these two." "This has roused the wrath of 
Dr. Jayaswal who has dealt with the subject at 
a considerable length in 
chapters on Hindu Polity on the subject of 
people's ownership of  iand. The writer 


considers that originally the lind did belong to 


the individual who prepared it for cultivation 
but when settled form of administration came 
in and the King had to think of the ways and 
means of supporting the growing population 
from limited resources, the novel view came into 


vogue that the land really belonged to the com- 


munity or to the King as tle head and that it 


could not be put to any mistse and that the 


owner of it was in so far differentiated from the 
owners of other ordinary. chattels. The Bombay 
Government im introducing. Bil No: 
of 1537, "An Act to prevent the excessive sut 
(livision of agricultural land and to promote the 
conselidation of such land’ has followed the 
Mauryat view. It has taken courage: in both 


hands by maintaining that private owners of 


lands have no rights to abuse this important 
instrument of wealth creation by treating it as 
a chattel to whose exclusive and: unobstructed 
use its owner was entitled. The 





his stimulating 
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legislation, in taking in a sense a socialistic 
view, is in harmony with modern jand legisla- 
tion all over Europe. Private ownership 
has given way to considerations of common 
weal and the King or the Parliament as re- 
presenting la volonté generale has restricted 
individual enjoyment of land that the majority 
may not suffer. The Hon'ble Sir O. V. Melita, 
Finance Member of the Bombay Council, has 
stated the evils of fragmented plots in clear, 
unmistakable language as follows: 
(a) they impede cultivation 
waste of time; 
(b) they prevent permanent improvements 
to land being undertaken as it is im» 
possible to use labour-saving imple- 
ments or even iron ploughs on land 
which. is broken up into scattered 


and cause 


(c) they preclude the proper organization 
of labour and capital and canse a waste 
of a large amount of arable land in 
boundaries, 

(4) they prevent a cultivator from living ot 
his farm, result im second crops not 
being grown when they cati be, iti some 
cases send the land out of cultivation 
altogether, cause enmity amongst 
neighbours leading to quarrels and 
litigation, and, generally speaking, 
prodnce an uneconomic situation 
The excessive sub-division of land in 
certain areas of the Presidency has 
gone so far as to amount to a serious 
hindrance to cultivation resulting in a 
general diminution of their crop ott- 
turn, In the interests of cultivation, 
therefore, it is necessary tow to tke 
measures ta check the evil, 

2, The object of this Bill is to remedw 
these evils so far as it is possible to do so. 
‘This it is proposed to do in three ways— 

(11 by prohibiting all future sub-divistons 
of land into plots which are agricul- 
turally uneconomic; (3) by ensuring 
that all transfers of land shal! hence- 
forth be towards the consolidation of 
holdings instead of in the direction of 
their fragmentation ; and (5) by setting 
up machinery which will, where 
necessary, redistribute into plots that 
can be cultivated at a profit, holdings 
which have become so fragmented as 
to be no longer worth cultivating. 


HOLDINGS: THE BOMBAY BILL 


The Baroda Government has an act on the 
subject and the Bombay Government had 
before it a bill dealing with the subject intro- 


diced by Dewan Bahadur Godbole and spon- 


sored by that friend of the Bombay Agricul- 


turists MY. Keatinge, The Punjab Government 
have uscd the agency of cooperative societies 
for purposes of consolidation of holdings. Roth. 


Mr. Strickland and Mr, Calvert have given 
enthusiastic. descriptions of tlhe success of this 
agency in bringing about consolidation of 
village holdings, The writer had occasion to 
Giscuss the work done in the Punjab with а 
deputation of Practical Agricuiturists sent out 
by the Baroda Government, One of 
prominent men who himself is a cultivator of 
land and employer of agricultural labour sail 
that they visited certain villages in Jallundhar 
Division. ' 
consolidating agency was exclusively rural and 
predominantly Muslim; the result was good. 
The readers of these remarks will draw the 
necessary inference that the consolidating 
scheme becomes easy when one has to deal 
with a homogenous group and the agency is in 
sympathy with the individuals it has to drill 
and bring into line. The voluntary element 
which is the distinguishing characteristic of 
consolidation by co-operative socicties will be 
as the Hon'ble mover of the bill in Bombay 
remarked ‘a very slow process." The. writer 
entirely agrees with this view. In the United 
Provinces except where the population cousists 
of tow middle class agriculturists like Koeris, 
Kurmis, Kachhis, Gujars or Jats, the difficulty 
of voluntary consolidating is patent to any one 
who has taken tho trouble of initiating it. И 
we are not merely to deift or choose to take 
the line of least resistence which evidently here 
is the line of longest duration, some sort of 
coercive measure is necessary to bring people in 
line. The Bombay Government has faced. this 
difficulty with a courage for which the econo- 
mists of India will bo grateful to the Hon'ble 
Sir C. V. Mehta. The bill falls naturally into 
two parts. The first 26 clauses arc intended to 
provide remedies against future motcellement 
and part IT provides the agency for restripping 
and consolidation. 

The action of code Napoleon in France and 


other continental countries has brought about. 


compulsory dismemberment of a holding 
amongst sons and daughters. Aso result, the 
advocates of a high standard of comfort have 
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The population was Muslim; the 


ато 


preached curtailment of population and the 
control of the morcellement which is ‘the 
Necessary corollary to Napoleonic code of in- 
heritance. Even where it is not possible to 
prevent the breaking up of a holding one of 
the sons is induced to enter the church. which 
in Roman Catholic cotntries insists on celibacy, 
or the youngest member of the family takes 
his share in the landed property in cash anil 
cmigrates in search of fresh fields ond pastures 
new. In India security of life has not been 
sufficiently wrested from death aud malthnsian- 
ism has been so far considered distinctly 
dysgenic. Under these circumstances a hold- 
ing which is economic becomes in a couple of 
générations hopelessly fragmented and ип- 
economic, Not only is the individil holding 
small but this holding consists ol scattered 
individual plots incapable of being économical- 
ly exploited, "There has been a feeble protest 
against this division by mates and bounds ini 
so far as it leaves the Civil Court the option 
on partition of giving one of the sharers, money 


equivalent when the subject of partition is 


ficapable of fractional division: tecessitated: by 


allotting: pro-rala share to the different claimants. 


of the property. But courage has been want- 
ing aud this provisión has not teen efficacions 
in preventing fragmentation. In these pro- 
vinces the question of consolidation except in 
Single Zamindari villages is complicated bi the 
fact that on the one hand there is:a co-parceniary 
body in ctiltivating. possession of the land and 
оп the other there are various - subordinate 
tenures the characteristic of which ore not 
legally susceptible of interchange by transfers. 
Some day or other our legislature will have to 
undertake a measure on the lines adopted in 
France for mechanical transfer. of all incidents 
attached to plots. The salient points of the 
Bombay Bill are put down for the eonsiders- 
tion of persons interested in the aericultural 
nilvancement of these historic provinces. ‘The 
hill should be caréfülly read and inwardly 
digested апа not shored wide as a measure 
which a satanic Government have introduced 
бо create. trouble between zomindars and 
tenants, An Indian Nationalist would not 
liave been ita accoucheur if it had the tendency 
of creating class war and for once let the 
(Government be given credit [or their honest 
intention. 

The strongest objection thit can be taken 
against this. paternal measure is that we shall 
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thereby be interfering with the personal law 
of parties. We have already given reasons 
why tlie state in. its care for the whole sacrifices 
sotetunes rhe interests of imdividunls: — In the 
tenancy legislation of the U. P, inheritance hus 
been restricted amongst certain descendants 
anly claiming from the praepositus and tenaney 
lias not heen allowed to descend like lund. 
The reason is that comminution of a holding 
of ап ocenpanev ог non-xeupanew tenant 
miltates against its efficient cultivation. For 
this reason the descent ís confined to Ue mail 
line and om its failure, to a certain extent, to 
am amatic collateral or to daughter's son; 
otherwise the holding escheats to the. landlord. 
The second point that is to be taken into 
consideration is that we shall be creating therc- 
by n class of landless proletariat who will be 
divorced from lond. It is sometimes said that 
iu [ndis a tanddless man is apt to become a lik 
less mun, that he does not seek emigration for 
fresh fields and cven if emigration takes plaze 


we are likely to lose the most enterprising anit 


more Tarsecing of our population who woukl 
lave the more stagnant and uünenterprising 
elements behind to carry om ancestral cültiva- 
tion after the stereotyped style, There is nl- 
ready a movement on. foot in’ certain European: 
countties known by the name of "(Own Home 
movement" with the object of keeping: the 
peasant population in the country by allotting 
to them small farms, too small to be paying, 
and the deficiency is made-np by wages earned 
by working on the farms of hig State-holders. 
In these eastern countries the Sir-holdér it 
always in need of plonghmen and he gives to 


these ploughmen what is otherwise at ün- - 
economic holding.because what with the income 


from this holding which is held at a favourable 
rent and the wages of labour, the landless 


labourer is nble to eke out a living. "There B 


ne desire to. seueeze out the small holder and 
to build up lig estates, The very fact that the 
uneconomic holding -when on sale will go pre- 
ferentiully to the neighbouring holding Їй 
militate against any laud grabbing and certain 
uneconomic holilinga falling onder the category 
of ohd fragmented holding will always remei 


available for the few pleughmen, AIL the sanie 


we are deliberately prepared to face the sittin- 
tion in which certain luündless men will bë 
brought into existence tut it is hoped that they 
will migrate to towns and form proper material 


for the training of the artizan: He has never. 
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becmne an efficient hand on account of the fact 
that generally he does not stick to the town 
life for more: thon 1S to 2g months. The 
labouring classes im towns are drawn from 
cesunl fahour which has @ tendency to return 
to the village on the slightest provocation. The 
one desire that the villager has after he has 
lived in a town isto collect enough to go back 
to. the village, pay a big premium and become 
the proprictor of cultivable land. He сип 
iidolye ín this weakness: because of the present 
"nrestrieted chliaracter of the sale of unecononmic 
holdings. The best way of winning him from 
this habit is to offer better security im money, 
in town investiment, in industry or trade. Land 
is bound to be dethroned from its artificial 
pedeste) swallowing moloch-ltke шеп and: their 
earnings in return for the Һай mark of 


gentility which the possession of land bestows 


on 9 villager, The people in villages have 
temained poor because they hava put all their 
eggs in опе basket namely agriculture aud 
there are inore people on land thin can be 
supported by it under the present ineflicient 
nnd unscientific system of enltivation, cither ss 
the Japatese bnve done land will have to be 
enitivated with the spade like n gardin plot or 
people must be withdrawn from land to seck 
town careers. We are attempting improve- 
ment in two different directions and hope that 
what with allocating land to its proper place 
їп the scheme of wealth creation, and introduc- 
ing methods of improving cultivation, we hope 
to improve the lot of the villager. 


П. 


À most important definition. ;n the Hombay 
Bill is thot of o “fragmented holding." It 
means any plot of land iu any local area which 
is of less extent than the standard unit.at the 
time when this act is applied to the area. 
"New fragmented holding" means any plot af 
hun! tess in extent than. the standard ttit 
which comes into existence in pny local area 
ufter this act Ная со into force, — Local arca 
is delined to be that urea for which the Com- 
inissioncr of thy division tus determined 


stmudard мийа. The standard wut means 
the area of land determined as the minimum 
necessary land for profitable. cultivation 
in the case of any class of sol in any 


local aren. In Bombay generally there are 
thiree types of land, Tarayati land, Baghait Тапа 


will have. 3^ salitury 


au 


and Kyart or ordinary arable land, iand for 
growing garden crops and rice land. The first 
question to be taken up when the Act is made. 
applicable to a particular area. is the appoint- 
ment for that district of a Standard Umt 
Determination Cominittee, ‘The Collector shall 
be the chairman, The Deputy Director of 
Agriculture ns an expert member anid three 
members of the district locat board will bring 
local knowledge to bear on the deliberations of 
the committee., It will determine for each class 
of soil for a particular area the minimum area 
that can be cuitivated profitably as a separate 
compact plot. The Commissioner considers the 
proposals of the committee after the latter Imus 
heard objections to the fixing of the areas and 
then declares certain areas to be the standard 
wnits for Jarayati, Baghaiti, and Eyar lul. 
"Phen comes in the novel principle. introduced 
by this bill namely the right that. Government 
has of getting entries made in the records of 
rights that areas falling below this standaril 
unit are to be “fragmented holdings.” Fram 
the date parties are fixed with notice af this 
cutry, uo such fragmented holding shall he 
sald, exchanged, mortgaged with possession. or 
leased except as directed in the Act and апу 
alienation contrary to. the provisions of this 
Act shall þe void.. IE a person wants ta sell 
н fragmented holding to another who is nota 
neighbour then he must notify this fact 
through the ‘Tahsillar and thereupon. any 
neighbour shall have wa right to purchase the- 
fragmented holling on tenus mentioned in tho - 
notice. Section ry lays down thot if no pre 
emptor comes forward to purchase the pro. 
posed holding at the price notified the vendor 
can sell the preperty to any one he likes. 
Clause i4(2) gives to the Court the right to 
determine the terms on which the fragmented 
holding can be transferred to my outsider in 
preference to the pre-emptor, ‘This provision 
effect of keeping the 
vendor from including in his notice under 
clause (11) au artificially inflated price se tha 
the acighhour may be frightened into meqities- 
сепсе and submit to an outsider coming tn, 
If this proviso is well acted on it would enable 
the Court to determine the proper price af the: 
land and to accept the price offered by the 
pre-emptor as notified in the notice, as reason- 
able. Any one acquainted with pre-emption 
litigation in these provinces would see the 
mlvisability of keeping some check on the 
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Tendeney of the vendor to victimise the 
possible preemptor, [If a person wants to 
lease a fragmented holding he cannot lease it 
lo any one except to his neighbour. So far 
we have dealt with holdings which are treated 
os fragmented and which are held im this condi- 
tion at the time the Act comes to be applied 
to a particular area. "The bill takes stronger 
action in the case of holdings which have 
become fragmented after the Act has come into 
{отсе їп а particular area, Government does 
not interfere with the cultivation of a holding 
that is already existing as a fragmented holding 
when the Act comes into force in that 
Particular ares but as soon as it has been 
brought to the notice of Government that in 
that particular area a new fragmented holding 
liss tome into being then a notice will be 
served on that party that it is a new fragmented 
holding. Such а new fragmented holding 
shall not be sold, ¢xchanged, «mortgaged or 
otherwise transferred except to the occupant 
ор owner of a contiguous holding. In case of 
a lease it can be leased to the Jesseu of w 
contiguous holding. No new fragmented hold- 
ing shall be cultivated unless it is combined 
with a contiguous plot or plots so that the 
total atta so cultivated shall be equal to or in 
excess of the standard wit. ‘This provision is 
to be read with the reference already made to 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra. Government in the 
interests of the community steps in and says 
"Thou shalt not tackle an arca less in extent 
than the minimum area necessary for economic 
cultivation of a holding because thereby thou 
shalt not be producing upto the standard 
of wealth necessary to keep up economic 
eMiciency,"" There will be people who will be 
prepared to protest against this interference of 
Government with the enjoyment of private 
rights in property. ‘The reply of the legislature 
-is that-the weal of the people is the. highest 
law. Clause 21 lays down that whenever there 
is an occasion for partitioning revenue paying 
estates in an area wliere the Act has hewn made 
applicable the Collector shall divide the estate 
in stich a manner as not to leave a single share 
in the condition of now fragmented holdin. 
These sharers in the property whose pro mla 
share will bring the dividend upto or above the 
standard get their shares first. If any portion 
is: left over it shall be divided into as many 
Shares as can be made without creating a new 
fragmented holding and allotted to those whose 
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Shares are the largest. ‘The rest of the sharers 
Shall have to be compensated in cash, и 
empowers the Collector to auction a holding 
which is not capable of being divided and it 
shall then be sold to those neighbours who can 
combine the purchased plots with the frag- 
mented holdings already in their possessioti and 
can show to the Collector that the purchase has 
created a holding larger in area than the 
Standard unit. Section 23 lays down the 
peualty for the infringement of the act which 
extends too fine of Rs, so/-, “The question 
arises as to how the holders of small shares 
are to be compensated in cash by others who 
get the major portion of the holding. A land 
bank, it is tmderstood, is being brought into 
Били, Clouse 23 lays down that takavi 
advances can be given under Act XII of 
1884 (Agricultural Loans Act) to enable one to 
purchase a neighbour's share, The Coveri 
ment have exempted the documents needed). for 
bringing about consolidation from stamp mud 
registration ditties. The first part of thw bill lays. 
down the ideal to be approximated to. That 
ideal will be reached in full consultation with 
local opinion to suit local conditions: Public 
opinion would be thoroughly canvassed by the 
inclusion on the Unit: Decision Committee of 
three District Board members. The District 


Roard, it is presumed, would be allowed the 


liberty of selecting these three members on to 


the board and both the Government and the 
District Hoard should be empowered to remove 


them for various reasons when they are found 


incapable of discharging their duties заік 
factorily. 


We have made it thorotighly clear 
that the political thinkers ail over the world are 
cf opinion that Government as representing the 


people have a Tight to see that land as instru- 
ment of wealth crestion on account of its being: 
limited in area, must be put to the best use in 


the interest of the community ond Government 


lave a right to frame rules for the purpose of. 


Its utilization 


in the best interests of the 
community. 


Then comes in the provision 


about the modus operandi to be adopted: ta 
bring about restripping. The Collector suo motu. 


or at the instance of certain interested parties 


can spply to the Government for the issue of. 


"ecessary notification — for 


who are interested in the land are required (0 


attend. and. failure to attend. withont reasonable 
Case is met with sanctions. 
Sume action is taken which in Prussia wá 


"Thereafter the 
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taken under the lex: adiker which empowered 
a board of local authorities to treat the area os 
one subject toa local estate planning. Holdings 
would be carved out approximately equa! in 
area to the aggregate of the fragmented plots 
formerly possessed by the Khatedars, Village 
tracks wonld be made through areas for the 
purpose of taking cattle to the village tank 
for watering or gain to the village threshing 
floor for threshing. The Collector has to 
rsceriaim that 2/3 af the hollers of plots and 
not. less than $ of the owners of land in tlie 
area affected consent to bring ahont consoirda- 
tion. Government appoints a Consolidation 
‘сег und һе proceeds to the village ond 
takes the assistance of 4 persons from the 
local panchayat committee who act as assessors 
amd bring local knowledge to bear om any 
problem. for solution, The Consolidation 
officer divides wp the area to he consolidated 
in compact blocks and passes the scheme for 
criticism, He formally disposes off objections 
which are preferred. against the scheme. If 
there is any dispute as to tho apportionment of 
the land the Consolidation Oflicer shall refer 
the dispute to the President of the tribunal of 
arbitration which according to clause 42- shall 
consist of п President, namely, the District 
Judge and 2 assessors, one being the person 
having no interest in the land of the village and 
appointed by the District Judge and the other 
the Consolidation Officer, The assessors. help 
the Officer presiding in determining the ques 
tion of facts and President applies the law andl 
his decision is final. "The Consolidation Officer 
is not allowed to make anv block lees in aren 
lor. that particular type of land than the 
stundard unit. A pro rada allotment of the 
Jarayst, Kvuri amd Baehnit land will be os far 
us possible given. Section 54 lays down that 
re-distributing scheme shall provide for roads, 
tanks, and water courses aud such conveniences 
$0 us to ensure that re-constituted plots shall be 
cultivable to the greatest advantage. И апу 
person is not willing to take the consolidated 
block but wishes to be compensated in cash he 
is allowed to elect this mode of compensation, 
The value of the new holding is debited against 
the value of his old holding. In this way 
everybody is paid land by land or fand and 
cash according to the extent of his interest on 
the day on which consolidation — begins. 
Section 67 is à very important provision. ‘The 
scheme provides that any charges piaded оп 


sn 
the land will be defrayed by a loan under the 
Land Improvement Act XIX of 1883, The 
interest on which shall then form the first 
charge on the land or it shall be defrayed by 
annual payment os under the Bundelkhand 
Encumbere] Estate Act which if not realised 
shall be recovered) as an arrear of land revene. 
The other provision namely the onè embodied 
in Clause 74 (b) is of great interest. Py it is 
remitted half the assessment on the consolidated 
area for 3 years, This would reconcile most 
Of the persons who haye been muleted more or 
less in fighting out their claims, ‘The scheme 
is then finally sent to the Governor m. Council 
for sanction and on his sanction being recerved 
cach party is given a Sanad by the Collector. 
This is a beneficent bill in every sense of the 
term. 

Precantion requires however to be taken in 


two direetions—Firstly the tribunal which is 
set up on tlie lines of the Bombay Improvement 


Trust Tribunal is likely to be an expensive 
tribunal in the sense that the cost of litigation 
before it will be high. There is no direct 
provision made for transfer of liens and charges 
from one plot to another as s result of ex- 
change brought about bv the consolidation 
ofüecr. "This is: invariably provided for in 
Continental countries. The second point is the 
responsibility, thrown on the parties concerned 
for mecting the cost of consolidation to be 
shared on the basis of benefits gained. Anyone 
who is acquainted with the Danish scheme. will 
at once find out that the Danish Government 
went ont of its way to meet пові of the costs 


and even paid for the houses of tenants in 
getting the same moved from the Abadi on) 


to the compact cultivation block. It will not 
do merely to remit stamp and registration 
charges, The cost incurred in bringing abont 
consolidation will, it is represented have te 
be met. by Govermment to a considerable extent, 
The writer understands that Government have 
passed orders creating a sort of fand bank to. 
advance money on mortgages of land. "This is 
very necessary to render a scheme directly 
aiming at prevention of fragmentation practi- 
cable. The whole measure requires to be 
carefully read and canvassed on press and plit- 
form of these provinces. We have oncroits. 
difficulties here. We are not dealing. with 
peasant proprietors as in the ryotwari Bombay. 
We have zomindars anil tenants, In any 
scheme of consolidation of the tenants’ holding, 
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the spectre of a coparcenary to each individual 
of which the tenant may be responsible for the 
rent of the component plots of his holding 
looms large as an inhibiting factor. Consolids- 
tion has not yet been successfully tried in a 
coparcenary village where there has been по 
partition of tenants amongst co-sHarers, But 
that will have to come. No Agricultural 
Vommission will do any good till the unit of 
cultivation is improved. Section 37 of Act IIT 
of 1626 can be altered wm the sense that no 
holding will be divided if the component part 
falls below a certain area but there is nothing 
to prevent private partition and unless legisla- 
ture steps in to prevent morcellement, every 
partition aceentustes the trouble. What could 
have been 3 compact holding under a copar- 
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cenary cannot possibly be one when the co-sharers 
have divided and taken plots of tenants holding 
under their separate zamindari administration, 
The interests of the cultivator will have to be 
kept paramount, be he a tenant or zamindar, 
The unit he will be allowed to tackle will not 
he allowed to fall below a certuin area, ‘There 
will be in future zamindari Sir cultivation or 
Tenant cultivation of areas not below standard 
units for the locality and the subteriants will 
cease unless they are treated as metayers. Will 
the legislature stummon sufficient courage to 
take ир the question? If it will not, the 
lessons of Seandinavian agriculture will be Tost 
und the recommendations of the Linlithgow 
commission will remain infructuous like addled 
CERES. 





THE GIFTS OF ARYANS TO INDIA. 


By PROFESSOR Japu NATH SARCAR, C.LE. 


(Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University), 


We usually study the. history of India as 
divided into watertight compartments ог 
periods. One great defect of this method of 
study is that we thereby lose sight of the life 
of the nation as a whole, we fail to realise that 
India has been the home of a living, growing 
peuple, with a continuity running through all 
the agcs,—cach generation wsing. expending or 
modifying what its Jong line of predecessors had 
left to it. 

No careful student of onr history can help 
being struck by one supreme characteristic of 
the Indian people. Tt is their vitality os a 
distinct type, with a distinct civilisation of their 
own and a mind as active after centuries of 
foreign rule as ever in the past. The Indian 
people to-day are по doubt a composite ethnical 
product ; but whatever their different constituent 
Gements may have been in origin, they have all 
acauired a common Indian stamp, and have 
all been contributing to a common culture and 
huilding wp a. common type of traditions, 
thought and literature. Even Sir Herbert 


Risley, who is so sceptical about the Indians' 
claim to be considered as one people, has been 
forced to admit that “Beneath the manifold 
diversity of physical and social type, language, 
custom and religion, which strikes the observer 
itt India, there can still be discerned a certain 
‘underlying unifermity of tife froni tho Hima- 
layas to Cape Comorin.’ ‘There is in fact an 
Indian character, a general Indian personality, 
which we cannot resolve into its component 
Clements." (People of India, and editian, 
Р. 209). 

This common Indian type tins stood the test 
of time, it has outlived the shock of dynastie 
revolutions, foreign invasions, religiotis coniffiets, 
and widespread natural disasters. Tis best right 
to live is the vital power displayed by it 
through many thottsand years of cataclysmic 
change in otir land, 

When we deeply ponder over the phitosophy. 
of Indian history, instead of confining our gaze 
to the usual text-book narratives of political 
change, when we survey the course of India's 
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growth through the ages as a whole, we are 
bound to realise a wonderful rhythm running 
through all these epochs. We feel that we are 
to-day what our past has made us, and we see 
how that past has made os what we are, Each 
race or creed that has chosen India for its home, 
cach dynasty that has enjoyed settled rule 
among ts for some time, each school of thought 
that has dominated the human mind even in 
a single. province of India,—has left its gifts 
which have worked in all the provinces and 
through many centtiries, till they have lost their 
identity by being transformed and assimilated 
into the common store of India’s legacy from 
the forgotten past,—just as millions and millions 
of small coral insects through countless ages 
have given up their bodies in building up the 
reefs on which many of the Pacific islands now 
stand secure from the rage of the fiercest 
tempest, 

It is the duty of the historian not to let the 
past be forgotten. He must trace these gifts 
back to their sources, give them their due places 
in the time-scheme, and show how they influenc- 
ed or prepared the succeeding ages, and what 
portion of present-day Indian life and thought 
is the distinctive contribution of cach race at 
creed that has lived in this land. 

Such an analysis, in the present state of our 
knowledge, cannot be expected to be mathema- 
ticall& accurate or documented im every detail. 
It requires the highest historical imagination to 
reconstruct oir past it: this light, and, where 
imagination is the motive force, individual 
differences of opinion must occur, We cannot 
altogether eliminate the personal factor in such 
cases. But the attempt has to be made, if we 
are ever to rise above the level of our school 
text-books of Indian history. And, inspite of 
the risks attending a first attempt in a new field 
und the limited time at my disposal, I propose 
at present to treat of India’s inner life and outer 
growth from the standpoint of evolutionary 
development through the ages. 

In India, ss in every other country of the 


world, the geographical factor has profoundly 


influenced history. India is a continent, rather 
than one country, in respect of the diversity of 
the physical conditions of its different provinces, 
Leaving the Himalayan slopes and secluded 
valleys out of our account, we have Hindustan 
proper or North India, forming one boundless 
plain with assured water-supply, which permits 
cavalry hordes to sweep from one end of it to 
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the other in the dry season that begins in 
October, Hence, North India hes been. the seat 
of vast empires, each of which hus, in its day, 
rule] over many provinces, maintained rich and 
learned Courts, and added to the common culture 
of all India. The Madras Coast or the Eastern 
Karnatak has the same features, though in w 
narrower area, But the Deccan proper, or the: 
tabieland of the south, is cnt up by nature inta 
small isolated districts, where racial and linguis- 
tic differences have been preserved through ages 
with very little change, And, hence, the history 
of the Deccan proper has been the rise of 
numberless petty kingdoms, their eternal contest 
with their neighbours, and downfall one after 
another, Unlike Hindustan, this region of the 
South has failed to exert any influence of the 
other parts of India, but has succumbed to 
Hindustan or the Kartiatak whenever its 
geographical isolation has been broken by the 
aggression of some great empire of those parts. 


IMMIGRATIONS INTO INDIA, 


The main stream of immigration into India 
has come through thc north-western passes. 
It is true that at the other extreme or the north- 
eastern fronticr, we have some routes. leading 
into India from Upper Burma and from Arracan, 
But the heavy rainfall of this region, exceeding 
« hundred inches in the year concentrated into 
four months, soon washes away the roads and 
promotes a dense growth of trees and underwood 
which closes the routes altogether in a few years. 
Moreover, Central Asia, the cradie-land of man- 
kind for many ages, is near our north-western 
passes, while Chins,—another home of a teeming 
and overflowing population,—is cut off from the 
N. E. comer of Assam by almost insuperable 
ngtural obstacles. The few foreign strains that 
are kuown to have entered India through tlie 
north-eastern passes were small in numerical 
strength. "They were: (0 a Tibetan dynasty 
that established a short-lived kingship in North. 
Bengal in the roth century ; (4) the Ahoms who. 
crossed the Patkoi range into the valley of the 
Brahmaputra early in the rath century and fell 
completely under Hindu influence three centu- 
ries later; and (ài) the Burmese who invaded 
Assam in 1816, to be expelled by the English 
at the end of nine years. The Mongolian settle- 
ment in Eastern Bengal is now an entirely lost 
chapter of Indian history, but it must have been 
spread over several centitries and seems to live 
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adopted the land and sea routes alike. Not only 
have the north-western passes poured forth 
teeming thousands into India ever since the 
dawn of history, but our western sea-board has 
been equally hospitable to immigrants. Phocni- 
cians of the Biblical times, then Arabs, then 
Greeks and Alexandrian Romans, Persians, 
Abyssinians and other foreigners have traded 
with the western ports of India and made settle 
ments on this coust. We know that Greek 
mercenary soldiers were engaged by some Hindu 
Kings in historic times, as French adventurers 
were employed by Sindhiu and the Nizam in the 
cightcenth century. 

At the end of the middle ages, our undefend- 
ed western sea-board was penctrated by the 
Portuguese, and iater by the Dutch, the English, 
and the French ; but the foreign settlements on 
our West Coast were of an cven earlier origin, 
as the Portuguese on their arrival (1498) found 
the Arabs already scttled at the ports of Malabar. 

We know that the first body of Parsis 
migrated to the Bombay coast about 735 A. D. 
The Chitpayan and Nagar Brahmans are two 
other immigrant foreign clans, jf their traditions 
and inscriptions can be relied upon to lift the 
veil from their racial origins. An analysis of 
the population of Gujrat sliows many foreign 
races settled there but now completely 
Indianized, The Navaiyat Arabs and the Ben-i- 
Israel of Konkan are two other examples of 
this class, besides the Abyssinians of Janjira and 
the Nestorian Christians of Malabar. 


COLONISATION By INDIANS. 


But, on our East Coast, the ancient Indians 
were more enterprising and more skilled in 
navigation ; they were colonisers, traders, givers 
of civilisation to foreign lands and not borrowers. 
fn historic times the Chola fleet dominated the 
Bay of Bengal and Rajendra Chols I (circa 1026 
A.D.) captured the capital of Pegu (Lower 
Burma) and annexed the Andaman and Nicobar 
islands. Indian emigrants,—mostly from the 
Pallava country, with several also from the 
Gangetic Valley in the north,—colonised 
Sumatra, Jova, Bali, Borneo, Cambodia and 
Siam, and gave a new religion, civilisation and 
art to the natives though they did not establish 
political dominion there, The Indian mariners 

of the East. Coast,—whether from "lamluk in 
Bengal or Masulipatam in Madras—disputed 
the monopoly of the trade in the Bay of Bengal 
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and the eastern seas with the Chinese sailors; ns 
readers of Travels know. 


INTERNAL UNtPYING. INFLUENCES, 


Within the limits of India itself province 
was isolated from province by differences of 
Government, language, climate and manners, by 
high hills, dense forests aud deep rivers, and by 
tho absence of roads md of cay means of con- 
veyance. But from сагу Hindn times, this 
internal isolation. was often. broken and ап А- 
Indian community of ideas, customs and culture 
was created by certain agencies. These were 
(i) the pilgrim student, (8) the soldier of fortune, 
[iii the imperial conqueror, and (i) the son-in- 
law imported from the centres of bine blood 
(such as Kanauj or Prayvag for Brahmans and 
Mewar and Marwar in the case of Rajputs) for 
the purpose of hypergamy or raising the social 
status of a rich man settled among lower castes 
in a far-off province: 

The great holy cities of the different pro- 
vinces were regarded as sourees of sanctity by 
all Indians alike. 'lhey were, besides; seats of 
the highest Sanskrit learning, or Universities of 
the type of the medieval University of Paris. 
Such were Renares and Nalands, Mathura and 
Таха, Ujjain and Prayag, Kanchi and Madura, 
and to a lesser extent Navadwip in Bengal. The 
sacred streams and temples of the north were 
looked up to with veneration and a life-long 
yearning ta visit them, by the men of the south, 
and in the same way, Puri and Kanchi, Setu- 
bandh and Sringeri, Dwaraka and Nasik were 
cagerly visited by devoted pilgrims from the 
north of India, in spite of the immense distances 
to be crossed; Further more, for the benefit: 
of those who cotild not travel, some local rivers 
and cities of the south were named after. those 
of the north and regarded as equally sanctifying. 
Thus, Madura is the southern Mathura, and the 
Godavari is the  southem Ganges, Great 
Sanskrit scholars and saints, like Sankaracharya 
and Chaitanya, have passed from one end of 
Hindu India to another, conquering their rivali 
in disputation, as Samudragupta and otlier kings 
bent on dig-vijay did in arms, ‘This presupposed 
cultural uniformity. 

The Hindu pilgrims and wandering Brahmitt 
students and saints formed a connecting link 
between the different provinces of India and 
they tended to leaven the mass of their stay-ut- 
home countrymen with some amount of com- 
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шину ОЁ life and thotght—thongh that amount 
was not comparable to the wholesale standar- 
disation that is going on throughout India in 
these days of the railway, the newspaper, tlie 
telegraph, All-India conferences for every 
imaginable and unimaginable purpose, and a 
common administrative system and cultural 
laitgunge. 

Similarly, military adventurers, especially of 
the Rajput stock, penetrated into the more back- 
ward. and obscure provinces in search of a career 
which was denied to younger brothers in their 
overcrowded homeland. For example, Shivaji’s 
ancestors are said to have migrated from Chitor. 
Vachappa Nair (the chieftain of Satgarh, 26 
miles west of Vellore) who was killed in 1694, 
claimed descent from the Rathors of Kanauj ; 
the State of Vizianagram was founded in the 
16th century by a Rajput general of the Muslim 
Sultan of Golkonda, 

The result of all these forces was that, in 
spite of political disunion, differences of 
language, tradition and custom, a uniform 
Sanskrit stamp was printed spon the literature 
and thought of all the provinces of this vast 
country. There was tity of rcligion, phils- 
sophy, literary ideas and conveution, and out- 
look wpen life, through Hindu India. If we 
take à broad and sweeping view, without being 
too particular, we may even go so far as to say 
that there has been achieved something of an 
approximation also in physical type and mode 
of life among the various races that have lived 
long enough in India, und fed on the same 
crops, drank of the same streams, basked under 
the same sun. Even the immigrant India 
Muslims have, in the course of centurics, 
received the imprint of this country and come 
to differ in many essential points from their 
brethren living in other parts of Asia. 


Four Great LANDMARKS. 


When we make a broad survey of India's 
evolution throngh the lust four thousand yenrs, 
we cannot miss the four great landmarks that 
stand out prominent and clear in this expanse 
of time. Four distinct races or creeds have, 
each in its own age, determined this country’s 
destiny, 'The Vedic Aryans, the Bnddhists, the 
Mussahnans, and the British have cach introduc- 
ed a new element into India, each of them has 

conferred gifts which have worked through the 
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succeeding ages and modified our life and 
thought, no less than our political history. 

We start with the Aryans, not only because 
they were the first in point of time among the 
races whose records have been preserved, but 
chiefly because they have succeeded in impres- 
sing upon the other races of India the stamp 
of their religion, philosophy, vocabulary, literary: 
form and tradition, administrative system,—im 
short, their ideas and culture. Tribes that can- 
not truly claim to have a drop of Aryan blood 
in their veins have accepted the Aryan influence 
and tried desperately to give their ancestors an 
Aryan pedigree. Aryan ctilture, with the addi- 
tion of some elements borrowed from the 
Dravidiatts, but transformed in its own way,— 
rules all India and gives to it an inner unity, in 
spite of the diversity created by our geography, 
ethnology and political history, 


Tne Girts or THe ARYANS. 


What, then, are the clements with which 
the Aryans have enriched Indian life? The 
gifts of the Aryans are six, namely: (i) a lofty 
spirituality which has sublimated even the поп 
Aryan clements borrowed in thè grand syn- 
thesis which is called Hinduism q (ii) the spirit 
of systematising, or the methodical arrangement 
of every branch of thought ; (iii) ordered inus- 
gination in literary or artistic creation, as 
distinguished from extravagance, grotesquencss, 
or emotional abandon ; (f) the grading of the 
people into mutually exclusive castes, based 
ирон differences of function and of supposed 
ancestry ; (v) honour to woman, while rejecting 
feminist institutions like matriarchy and poly- 
andry, Which prevailed iu the north and south 
of the Aryan wedge driven into ‘the middle 
kingdom" ; (vi) the institution of hermitage, 
which were distinct atike from the city univer- 
sities and celibate monasterics of Christian 
Europe. 


ARYAN PENETRATION inro Nortu-West 
INDIA. 


Let ws try to visualise what followed the 
Aryan penetration into north-western India. It 
did not lead to an utter extermination of the 
original inhabitants of the country (as in 
Australia), nor to their wholesile confinement ш 
isolated reservations (as in North America], 
lt is now adtnitted by historians that the Anglo- 
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Saxon invasion of England was not followed by 
а Wholesale massacre or enslavement of the 
native Britons, but targe numbers of the latter 
remained on their lands, though ma politically 
subordinate condition, and a: quick and complete 
Fusion of the two races took place, the composite 
product being dominated by the language and 
institutions of the conquering minority. This 
has also been the case with the European colo- 
msation of Latin America. Similarly, the 
Veilic Aryans who compnered the Punjab fornied 
an even smaller ratio to the non-Aryans already 
in possession of thé soil than the Angles anil 
Saxons did to the Britons, Most of the Aryan 
newcomers had to tske mon-Aryan wives, if 
they were to have any wives a! all 

A grand compromise with the non-Aryan 
religious and customs was foreed on the сон 
querors by the circumstances. Some поп: 
Aryan gods and religious rites were accepted by 
them, but made purer and more philosophical, 
The old vedic religion which was entirely 
ritualistic and the special possession of a parti- 
cular race, now. gave place to that all-embracing 
but undefinable system of toleration or synthesis 
which we call Hinduism, and which shelters 
within its catholic bosom every form of belief 
and ‘practice that will agree to its fow general 
conventions. ‘The absorption of alien races and 
creeds into Hindy society has gore on in historic 
times and has failed only in the case of rigidly 
exclusive creeds like Islam and: Christianity. 

The cult of the smake, once universal 
throughout Lidia and tow surviving among the 
aborigines and in the Dravidian south and. the 
adoration of rude stones as manifestations of the 
deity,—either as the Shiva Linga or as the 
Shalagrama,—are clearly aboriginal faiths which 
the Arvans adopted with necessary modifica- 
lions and made parts of the new conimon creed 
of the two races. The southern not-Aryan God 
Shiva,—tie patron of the QCevlonese King 
Ravau—was declared to be another name of the 
Vedic Rudra, though the functions and attri- 
butes of the latter were quite different from 
Shiva’s. But the coarser elements of the ori- 
ginal Shiva worship were purged away from the 
composite faith. "'l'he nagas took a subordinate 
place in the Hindy pantheon, as attendants on 
the gods ór on good kings. The round pebble 
picked wp from the bed of the Gandak river 
amd adored by local tribes, now became an 
emblem of Vishnu the Preserver. The old 
popular creeds were thus spiritualised and the 
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rude aboriginal gods were, by the invention of 
sew legends and allegorical interpretations, 
invested with the halo of a loftier philosophy. 

In the domain of thought, the Aryans created 
n far-reaching revolution by introducing system 
cr methodical arrangement into everything that 
they handle, The Sutra literature is the best 
example of orderly arrangement in the yarious 
branches of human knowledge then in the pos- 
session of the Aryans. They wrote systematic 
treatises on medicine, philosophy, polity, 
grammar, law, domestice ritual atil geometry, 
Panini’s grammar is. the most scientific treatment 
of the subject ever known, 

In art, the Indo-Aryans- had not the fertility 


of invention and exuberant imagination of the: 


Dravidians ; but what imagination they dis 
Played was restrained and refined, though they 
did not approach the perfect order of form and 


chaste elegance of beauty for which the Aryans. 
of Greece still stand unrivalled among mankind. 


This point will become clear when we contrast 
the. latest Vedie literature and the Sutras with: 
the- heterogeneous médley of fact amd fiction 
Created much later under local and prepomler- 


antly non-Aryan influence aud desivnated as the 


Puranas in which we find imagination running 
riot, 


THE HERMITAGES. 


But the most powerfnl and must beneficent 
factor of Aryan influence consisted in the 
hermitages of the Rixhis, which grew "p. m 
what is popularly called the epic age, i6., after 
ihe Arvans had advanced to the fertile Gangetic 
valley and established large and rich kingdoms, 
with crowded cities and magnificent | courts, 
and peace and leisure for the population, 

The hermits or Rishit who lived in these 
forest homes (taporans) were not lonely recltises 
or celibate anchorites cut off from the society 
of women and the family. ‘They formed family 
groups, living with their wives and children, 
but not pursuing wealth or fame or material 
advancement like ordinary householders. АП 
their attention was devoted to the practice of 
virtue and the cultivation of knowledge. "Thus 
tbev lived in the world, but were not of it. 
They had freqrent touch with the cities and the 
royal court by means of respectful invitations to 
the domestic ceremonies of the Kings and rich 
nen, and the visits inade by the latter to these 
hermitages in the spirit of pilgrimage. ‘Their’ 


be 
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pupils included their own children and also boys 
from the busy world, who lived with the 
hermits, shared. their toils, studied) under them, 
and served them like their own sons. Then, 
when their education was completed, they would 
bow down to thar gumi pay their thanks- 
offering (dakshísa), and come to the busy world 
to take their places among the men of action, 

us, the ancient Hindu University, without 
being rigidly isolated, was kept at a safe dis 
tance from the noisy luxurious capitals and 
rave the purest form of physical, intellectual 
und moral culture possible in any age, if wë 
leave out natural scieuve and mechanics. 
Learning was developed by the Rishis, who were 
maintained in learned Jeisure partly by their 
pupils’ foraging in the ownerless woods and 
fields of that age and partiy by the gifts of 
Kings and rich householders. 

‘These hermitages were as effectual for the 
promotion of knowledge and the growth of 
serious literature as-the cathedrals of medieval 
Europe, but without the unnatural monachism 
nf the latter. 

Lecky remurks about the celibate clergy of 
the Catholic world: "The efect of the morti 
fication of the domestic affections upon the 
general character was probably yery pernicious, 
tn Protestant countries, where the marriage of 
the clergy is fully recognised, it has, indeed, 
been praluctive of the greatest and most im- 
equivocal benefits. Nowhere docs Christianity 
assume g more beneficial or & more winning 
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form than in those gentle clerical households 


which stud our laud, constituting, as Coleridge 
said, ‘the one idyl of modern life,’ the most 
perfect type of domestic peace, the centre of 
civilisation in the remotest village. Among. 
the Catholic priesthoot, 
where the vow of celibacy is faithfully observed, 


s character of a different type is formed, which. 
with very grave and deadly faults combines: 


noblest. excellences to which 
humanity can attain. (Hisiory of European 
Morals cabinet eL, H. 137, 334-335). This evil 
was avoided in ancient India. 

The Brahinins of old enjoyed popular venera- 
lion and social supremacy, but they used their 
influence aud prestige solely for the promotiott 
of learning and religion, and not fot enrichit: 
themselves or gratifying their passions The 


zome cf the 


uation as-a whole bencfited bx this arrangement. 


ee a was possible only ina purely Hindu 

, without a dense population and with 
— and technical arts in a simple imdevelop- 
ed condition. 


In the calm of these sylvan retreats were. 


developed our systems of philosophy, cthics, 


theology and even several hiranches of literature: 
proper. Witness the vivid scene of the discus- 


sion. of political science aud morality im the 
Naimish forest as deseribed in the Mahabharat.: 

Herein lay the true spring-head of the 
ancient civilisation of the Hindus, and this we 
owe entirely to the Indo-Aryans of the earliest 
or Brahmanic age. 





THE INDIAN HIGH COURTS BILL IN PARLIAMENT. 


By S C 


The Indian. High Courts Bill, now that its 
réal implications are realised has rightly aroused 
genuine protests from the country, Ir is regrett- 
able that under the ostensible guise of putting 
advocates und qleaders on a footing of equality 
with Harristers as regards the office of Chief 
Justice, a change of great magnitude, contrary 
to the established practice am] traditions for over 
too years, should have been introduced without 
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drawing attention to tle same, either ur the 
speeches in Parlinment on the Dill or by the 
publication of the text of the Hill in this 
country. 

This change makes the Civilian Judges of 
the High Court eligible for the office of the 
Chief Justice. It must be noted that while 
demands have been persistently made for many 
years that advocates and pleaders should for all 


on the other hand, 


" 
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purposes he onan equality with barristers, no- 
hody (not even the Civilian Judges) has 
demanded that the present ineligibility of the 
Civilian Judges for the office of the Chicf Justice 
be removed. 

Ever since the establishment of the High 
Court in India aml even before that in the 
Recorder's Court and the Supreme Court 
eligihility for the office of Chief Justice was con- 
fined to members of the Bar, This principle 
was embodied im the first High Court Act and 
has been preserved in the Government of India 
Act. The: judiciary in any country should be 
perfectly ‘independent of Government and 
hothing should be done which would create 
even the remotest suspicion in that matter, 
This is still mote essential in a country like 
India, ruled by an alien Government, carrying 
on the administration through a bureaucracy, 

What makes for the stability of the British 
‘Government in India more than anything else 
ds the public belief in the impartial administra- 
Hon of justice. "The High Courts have always 
been looked up to by the people as thé onc 
bulwark for the defence of the liberty and right 
of the subjects against unjustifiable acts of the 
executive. Government, 

It is therefore a cherished faith that in 
order to preserve the independence of the High 
Courts as well as the subordinate courts, the 
head of the judiciary in every province, namely 
the Chief Justice, must be a member of the bar 
and nota memiber of the permanent civil service, 
Indeed the view has been held and advocated 
very often, that the members of the civil service 
should not be Puisne Judges of the High Court 
or be Judges of the Subordinate Courts, And 
it has been urged that all the judicial appoint- 
ments should be held by trained lawyers taken 
irom tho bar as fs the case in England: 

Hut whatever that muy be, it is immensely 


desirable and necessary that the Chief Justice: 


should be a member of the Bar. I am not im- 
mindfül of the faet that the Civil Service has 
given some very eminent Judges of the High 
Court. Tt is equally true that some Barrister 
Judges have uot made good Judges of the High 
Courts. But this is not a matter that is to be 
judged by à consideration of individual cases. 
It is not suggested that Civilian Judges do not 
constientionsly and impartially administer 
Justice, But a great principle is involved. ‘The 
training that a Civilian pets gs aq member of the 
permanent service before he comes to the High 
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Court, naturally produces a mentality which i 
much different from the outlook and mentality 
of a person trained at the Har. Further the 
cxperience and insight that a man at thi bar gets 
can never be gained by civilian Judges. More 
over im a question of this character it is of 
incalculable value to make sure of public con- 
fidence -and it is axiomatic that any Civilian 
Chief Judge, however, able and impartial he 
thay he, will never command that public-con- 
fidence which will be almost invariably inspired 
Wy a Barrister Chief Justice. 

In Bombay the great courage md indepen- 
dence showed by that eminent Chief Justice Sir 
Michael Westropp in dealing with importaut 
litigation "between the Government and thè 
subjects are traditionally remembered, The 
great reputation that the High Court deservedly 
acquired during his regime. was maintained hy: 
his successors Sir Charles: Sargent, Sir Charles 
Farren and Chief Justice Lawrerice Jenkins, 
The same may Бе said about thé great barrister 
Chief Justices in the other Provinces: | 

T venture to вау that the present proposal 
to. make the civiliaus eligible for the office of 
Chief Justice is a retrograde measure and will 
largely imperil the confidence af the public in 
the Judiciary in India. Tt is surprising that 
such a momentous change showhd be so -steal- 
thily attempted to be brought about at a juncttre 
when a Rows] Commission is considering the 
whole future Constitution of India. 

The provisions regarding the High Coun 
form a part of the Government of India Act, 
the revision of which is before tic Commission. 
Surely the proposed amendment shoulil be eoni- 
sidered) by the Royal: Commission whose presi- 
dent happens to be an eminent Engiish lawyer: 

There is really no justification for ги 
through this Bill, The demand for placing 
Advocates and Vakils өн. ап equality with 
Barristers for the office of Chief Justice has been 
made fora long time. It was in the усаг тоц 
that the Government told the Legislative 
Assembly that they had recommended that 
change and the tatter was under the consideri 
tion of the Secretary of State, HN the Secretary 
nf State has waited sever or eight years during 
which time pleader Judges like Sir Lahabliai 
Shaw were denied the office of Chicf Justice, one 
fails to see why the matter cannot wait till. it 
has been considered hy the Koyal Conmussion. 
The public never demanded and it is prestmed. 
the Government of India never recommen ded, 
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that civilians be made eligible for the office of 
Chief Justice. At no time has this- change becu 
suggested by Government to the Legislatures 
in India. 

It ia entirely inexcusable to rush through 
this Bill in this manner, mvolvmg o momentous 
change Of far-reaching consequences of making 
Civilian Judges: eliglbie for the office of Chief 
Justice. 


Indian abstention: from co-operation with the 
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Simon Commission is no excuse: Such abstention 
has net induced the Government to withdraw 
from the Commission any part of the question 
referred to it. ‘The Royal Commission has 
decided to go through the question of revision 
of the Constitution of India in all other aspects, 
whether it is boycotted or not, Why cannot 
they deal with the constitution of thie Hish 
Courts along with other parts of the Government 
of [ndia Act? 


THE TRUTH ABOUT INDIA'S WOMEN, 


ÀA REPLY ro KATHERINE Mayo. 


Ву рв. Е. Р. PARANJPYE, M 


EY i D.sc. 


(Member of the India Council; late Mimster of Education, 
Bombay; late Principal, Fergusson College, Poona; 
lute Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge; 
first Indian. Senior. Wrangler.) 


Miss Mayo's lurid pages in Mather India 
ubout the women of India have caused deep 
resentment among the people, as they feel that 
she has taken seme isolated facts, distorted 
others, and shown altogether such a disregard 
for tenth that no reasonable person should 
attach any weight to her account. She has 
any items of indictment against Indian women, 
and | shall select a few of them and explain, the 
real state of things: 

As regards child marriage and too carly 
consummation ol mariage, it should be known 
that while marriage at a very early age is pie- 
valent in:some castes, this marriage meats only 
an irrevocable engagement which make: the girl 
i member of the husband's. family and. enables 
her to fall into the ways of the new family, 
which is essentia] in the case of the joint faniily 
system. 

Marriage does not mean among the Hindus 
that the young man leaves the family hearth and 
makes a new home for himself with his wife. 
While his father and motlier nre living the newly 


married couple live with them, and it is eon- 
sidered improper for the married persons even 
to talk to each other in the presence of the elders. 


Before the age of nbout [fourteen or fifteen 
the girl does not know her husband even in tlie 
most orthodox fanilies. In a letter recently 
published by an English doctor in the Timer of 
India the ages of women at their first delivery. 
were quoted from hospital figures, which showed 
no case before the age of fourteen. 


In recent days this age of marriage, even iti 
the Indian sense of the term, is being яша 
raised even in the villages, in which the vast 
percentage of Indía's millions live. I come 
myself from a little village south of. Bombay 
from a family of small agriculturists amd have 
kept im constant touch with. it.. While forty 
yems ago parents began to think about the 
marriage of their daughters at the age of cight 
or nine, nobody now thinks of it till they are 
twelve or thirteen, and in any village voti can 
see many unmarried girls of fourtecn, 
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The. theoretical ban against a girl's remain- 
ing ummarried after the appearance of puberty 
has virtually disappeared even in the most 
orthodox families. In fact young men, who 
know the increasing difficulty of earning u 
living, are not willing to encitmber themselves 
with a wife till they are at least about twenty. 

As principal of the Fergusson College at 
Poona for over twenty years I used to collect 
statistics of thè oge aud marriage condition of 
my pupils, who numbered over a thousand aud 
were between sixtcen and twenty-three vears of 
age. While twenty-five years ago ап apprect- 
abie fraction of the boys in the first-year class 
were married, now it is a rare exception fo see 
any married boy in that class, and even in the 
final-year class there are no more than 3o. per 
cent. married boys. 

In the sanie college, while twenty-five veurs 
ago there was hardly any girl student, at present 
there nre about fifty girls studying in various 
classes, most of them unmarried, and about half 
a dozen widows, 

As regards disparity tn the marriage ages of 
the husband and wife, I admit that widowers 
hélonging to castes in whieh the marriage of 
widows is not allowed have to marry young girls, 
but they try to get them as grown up as possible. 
An olf man marrying a young girl is- looked 
down upon, and I may mention a Marathi plav 
called “Sharada” which has been popular in 
Maharashtra for over twenty-five years, The 
theme is that of an old tan wanting to marry à 
young girl. He is heaped with ridicule, and the 
popular songs in that play are shouted at any 


old man wanting to marry again. “The evil js 


rapidly disappearing both because. the. marriage 
age of girls is rising and also, to n certain extent, 
heécause widow marriage is not now so unpoptilar 
as it used to he. Public opinion is strongly 
against the marriage of old men and girls, and 
it is only a very poor father who will agree to 


sell his danghter to a widower of mature-years,. 


But marriages in which considerations of money 
enter are not unknown even in America, 

Mich i$ made of the prohibition of widow 
marriages, But it must not be forgotten that 
this prohibition exists only im à few of the 
highest castes, and that castes totalling about So 
per cent, of the Hindus allow bwth marriage of 
widows and divorce. The widow-muarriage 
"movement : spreading and a widow-marriage 
now creates not à thousandth part of the com- 
motion that it did forty years ago: The work 
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of Professor Karve in Poona, Sir Ganga Ram in 
Punjab, Vireshlingam Pantulu in Madras, amd 
[shwar Chandra Vidyasagar in Bengal m this 
connection i$ well known; But apart from this 
it is a mistake to think that as a general rule 
widows are badiy treated in Hindu families. 
They аге, of course, debarred from taking: part 
in certain religious ceremonies which a married- 
couple only can conduct, but they wield a good 
deal of influence in an ordinary Hindu familr, 
A widow has a legal claim for maintenance on. 
her deceased husband's property and can exer- 
cise it if she declines to live in the family of 
lis brothers or, occasionally ‘even with her 
son. 

As a matter of fact, she will cling to her 
husband's family and will generally refuse to 
transfer herself to the house of her. parents or 
brothers of sisters. Occasionally she does lead 
a miserable existence, but it is the exception and 
not the rule. The Hindu is, in fact, too much 
iclined to harbour al] kinds of relatives, even 
distantly connected with him, and the family 
tie 1¢ much stronger than in the West, 

It is the foulest libel to say that widows in 
India bahitually lead an immoral life, Examples 
of lapse on their part are very rare and their 
general behaviour compares verv favourabiy 
with that-cf spinsters or widows in anv country 
in the West. 

Social reformers in India attach great impor- 
tance to this widow-murriage question, ss we 
wish to ste every individual in India given per- 
fect liberty to lead his own life in his own way 
without too mitch interference from society or 
religious heads; but it is not right to magnify 
the extent of the evil. 

In spite of the women being largely wt 
educated in the technical sense of the word, 
women in India exercise great inflierice in their 
faunlies, amd husbands will take no important 
steps without consulting their wives. Hindu 
religion teaches women to revere their husbands 
and, if you like, to worship them as gods, ‘The 
latter, on their part, work for them, cherish 
them, amd love them. As somebody has well 
put it, a. Hindu loves the woman lie marries, 
while a European marries the woman tie loves. 
While this has not produced as many romantic 
marriages in India as in the West, it has, on 
the other hand, saved India from the practical 
breakdown of the marringe system that we see 
in America, where in some cities, we are told, 
there is one divorce for every two inarringes. 
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It is impossible in the spice at my disposal 
to deal with all points im. Miss Mnyo's book: re- 
garding women- The feeling caused against lier 
book in India is duc to the one-sided nature of 
her descriptions, to her uot giving credit where 
it js. due, to her misunderstanding of the real 


Indian woman, and, above all! to the tone of 


superiority which she affects tawards Indians. 

fe know there gre evils in [ndia ; what country 
can boast of having nonc? We welcome the 
help even of foreigners like Mrs, Besint, Mr- 
Andrews, or Sister Nivedita, who came to the 
consideration of the various questions with 
sympathy aud good will. 

But we, even the most extreme social refor- 
mers aman us, reseut this wholesale condemna- 
tion of our social svstem and, in particular, this 
libe] upon our women at the hanes af a woman 
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who appears steeped in racial arfoganee, who 
assumes such superior airs, and who is blind 
to similar evila among her own people: 


Miss Mavo savs tluit she luis written this book 
from а sense of duty to. India ss well a8 to hor 
own people, Is it too much to hope thar she 
will next take up problems nearer home und 
use her undoubted abilitics-to turn n ferot light 
upou the condition of Negroes and coloured 
races in America itself, to the state of Jaw anil 
onder in Chicago, to the divorce luws in: various 
States, to the activities of the Ku Klux Kian, 
to the administration of the Prohibition law, to 
the oil scandals, and to various other evils in 
her own country, and not to maull the manhool 
and wornanhood of s whole country simply 
because it is down? 


MY VISIT TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS,* 


Hy Tur Hos. MiaN Sig Faázi-3-HvsaiN, &T., Bar-at-L.asw 
(Member of the Punjab. Government), 


The conception of the: League of Nations is 
by no means new. Years ago both in the west 
and in the orient, even novelists used to talk 
of n league of birds of the universe, and many 
a book in Asia is written on that hypothesis. 
Coming to modern history, E have no doubt yon 
remember that towards. the end of thë rothi 


century the conception of maintaining the peace 


uf the world mud settling disputes: berween 
states through pacific mens was evolved in that 
country which is now keeping away from the 
League of Nations, J mean Russia, It is one of 
the tricks of fortune thot the great country 
whose rüler had rgised this question as early as 
1898, should have in the first place brutally done 
away with the roles during the war and in the 


second pluce should have kept away from the 


League of Nations. The immediute conse of 
the crention of the League of Nations was the 


*An address delivered at the. V. M, С, А. Hall, 
Lahore. 


peace of Versailles. 


Before the cónclusioóon of 
peace, gs you all remember, Wilson's fourteen 
points had created a world-wide tuterest in the 
problem of saving the world from: the terror: 


of the next wur. It was found necessary that 


the world must be made safe for peace ; and all 
tle countries including the belligerents. were 
absolutely sick of tlie war amd ansions to enter 
upon a career of peace wherein tho vast danige 
done by the war could be righted. But here 
agaiti ns a result of the trick of fortune the great 
country represented by. Wilson Is not a member 
of the League of Nations, — However, the. Pesce 
o£ Versallles- was concludod on the very ternis 
which were prominently mentioned in Wilson's 
fourteen points, ong of which was that none of 
the belligerents was to be allowed to profit by 
the war im as much as no territorial expansion 
was permissible, Whit was the result? Tlie. 
result was that.a number of territories unfit to 
govern themselves were to be held amder some 
во of tutelage пий naturally not under the 


= 
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tutelage of any of the belligerents, becattse that 
would have directly come in conflict with 
the principle that none of the belligerents was 
to profit by the war to the extent of adding some 
territory te the territory which they already 
possessed. That led to the creation of a system 
aot maidatory powers, ard the colonies that were 
(ub away from Germany and other powers lial 
naturallv Lo be administered bv the mandatory 
svstem aiid the League of Nations was necessary 
in order to keep cantrol over the- mandatory 
system. Thus you will readily agree that the 
creation of the League of Nations wus essential 
if no ane country was to profit hy the war to the 
extent of adding termtory to its existing 
territory. 


THE REASONS: 


The second treason for the creation of the 
League of Nationa was the fact that under the 
fourteen pottits of Wilson ote eseintial thing 
was the right of selfaletermination. Under that 
lie o number! of small countries of | Central 
Europe eame into being:claimiug independence 
wider that principle. Those countrics wanted 
tw have. nothing more to do with Germany ar 
Austria, Their claim could not be-resisted with 
the result that a number of small independent 
countries came into being, which if left. alone, 
there would have followed undoubtedlv a wat 
either by the countries from which those 
emintrics were tuket away or bv their neigh- 
bours. So these small independent countries 
which had come into being on the canchusion of 
the war needed a protector amd no one of the 
bellizerents could possibly come forward to 
protect them, becuuse that again wild have 
meant disturbance of the balance which had 
heen arrived at rfhrosgh the peace terms, =o 
all the belligerents agreed that the League of 
Nations would be the institution which would 
guarantee these small nations which Had woh 
their Freedom vewly against oll aggression or 
nzsimet all wars of aggression. Thus the 
security for the independent and newly created 
nations demanded the creation of an all-world 
institution, ‘That is the sccond reason for the 
conclusion of the Peace of Versuilles aceessitat- 
ing the creation o£ the League of Nations. 

The third reason was this. The great war 
had created ravages throughout the world and 
in particular in Europe, Who was responsible 
for making good that damage? — "Those countries 
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undoubtedly would he financially incapable of 
putting right the damage done during the war. 
No other country could come forward to pnt 
right that damage. The result was that sort 
of co-operative society, the League of Nations 
wus necessary. in order to save these countries. 
апа put right the ravares male during the war 
bv the belligerents. ‘There were thousanils and 
thousands: af refugees wie lid to be restored, 
to their respective countries, there were 
thousands-and thousands of prisoners. who tad = 
to be sent back to their own countries. The 
misery of these refugees and these prisoners, 
these who had access to the blue books of the 
League of Nations eun realise, was simply uti- 
speakable ; and that work had to le done by an 
institution which would have moral ani! financial 
support of the civilised world behind it and that 
institution was the League of Nations, The 
work done by the League in this connection i8. 
something commendable and the number of 
volunteer wokers of great eminence, of great 
organising capacity really reveals the pleasing: 
fuet that the power to do good, the power to do 
charitable work honorarily does exist in the 
world ton very remarkable extent indeed. 


Млдлктхс тик Woxkrnp SAPE 


This leads me to say that the aftermath of 
the Great War so far as humanity is concerned 
consisted in making the woth] safe for peace, 
consisted in putting right the damage done by 
ihe. war and in the third place consisted Hr 
insuring. the safety of the new nations and 
fonrihly in making sure that in future such: 
wars did not recur. =n 

Now it is generally said that ouly if Britain, 
France and) America would disarm themselves 
war will come to ап end. T venture to disagree: 
with that statement. Reduction in armaments 
canot prevent war. It can only prevent war 
from the very beginning beng on a very large 
scile. Even with such armaments as all nations 


agree should be kept by the different nations the 


possibility of the occurrence of war i& nol 
excluded ; only its being very violent at its first 
stage is excluded or minimised, What really is: 
needed] is the development of on international: 
mentality which will mor permit the nations to 
pet mto a tage with one another, whtich’ will 
take the nations think calmly and dispassionate. 
ly and make them have their disputes settled by 
pacific means, After all the nations come to 
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War oh some one or other question. either of 
financial gain or loss or of prestige which again 
can be trüced back to some financial considern- 
tion or other, Is it mot possible; tle league 
asked, for these financial gains or losses to be 
so adjusted and settled as to prevent the occtur- 
cance of war? “Therefore the proposal has been 
in the past and is now that the world can be 
made secure for peuce if such u mentality is 
developed in the new generation which. prefers 

Settlement of disputes hy pacific means to appeal 
to brute force, That is the message of tlic 
Leatue to the young generation, becuse after 
all it is the mentality of the new penecration, 
which will prevent recourse to warin the future. 
It is said that in order to make sure that a 
machinery exists for the settlement of all dis 
putes, what is needed is a Court of Justice staffed 
by men of great probity, of very grest learning 
i the International Law. "That is onc pro- 
minent part of the Leagwce o£ Nations, the Comi 
uf Justice. In order to have a supply of scelti 
gteat scholars amd the material they need, thu 
League of Nations has been taking paina to have 
infermutional understandings celified and made 
definite. A great deal of work in that direction 
has been Лопе. The Cotirt of Justice fanections 
in matters that are referred te it, it decides all 
disputes, and without being idealistic or partisan 
so far as the League is concerned, 1 think |] cau 
with justice claim: that during: the past B or 9 
years the League has succeeded in preventing 
the occurrence of a.great war. ‘Those who know 
the conditions of Central Enrope and the mumber 
of innumerable problems any one of which coulil 
have: inflamed one country to go to war will 
“realise that this service alone rendered by the 
League is of very considerable valie to 
humanity. Thu League hia done morc, It has 


created or bas tended to ereste à mentality which: 


is more sober, more thoughtful, more anxious 
to avoid recurrence to brute frove than the one 
which existed before the war. The mentality 
before the war was in leading countries of 
Europe one that was like a box of matches. 
Just the smatiest flicker of fire was enough to 
set it ablaxe and burn down the civilisation that 
existed then- The mentality today, whether 
J in the universities or in public life is such in 
Most countries that people are inclined to weigh 
in the balance of their awit judgment the dis 
putes that imay come forward for settlement. 
Then the next function of the League is to 
take the world safe against disease, nguinst 
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epidemics that cause ravages in the worki That 
again is n work which no one nation can do. 
'Yhat is a calamity from which no nation, how= 
ever well administered, can save itself, and 
therefore it 1& necessary that all nations should 
combine together to take steps against the pre 
valence of epidemic diseases or such diseases we: 
travel from one country to another, Tq this: 
direction the work done by the. League is very 
vorsilerable, Mhe establishment of a Bureau 
at Singapore, the establishinent of the various 
widerstandings between the uatioens are such 
that they are a very considerable advance over 
the arrunzements that subsisted before 1919. 


Isnia's Paw. 


In this connection ] may mention that [udia's 
part in the work of the League of Nations las 
beer acknowledged by the League to be of very 
considerable valuc. ‘This fact, I have no doubt, 
Will be acclaimed with great joy by vou, liéeatise 
sane people have heen teking pains to show that 
litdin is so backwird and so ilhadmmistered o= 
to be a danger to the civilised world, That isa 
contention which the League of Nations would 
repudiate И it were put in that way. 

The other work which I should just touch 
upon, bat on which 1 do not propose to dwell 
at length, is the work of international intéllec- 
tual co-operation, tlie evolutior of a mentality 
which I was just uow discussing. "The Longue 
of Nations believes that the mentality to he 
developed) i+ att international amentality anid 
not national sanemtality in the sense that it 
develops 4 sort of individualism in terms of 
the mation whieh may encourage conflict with 
other nations. It docs iiot discourage patriotism, 
but it does cnucouragé — intermationalism. Tt 
aims at involving an international culture in 
preference to evolving: individualistic culture. 
By individialistic culture [ mean individualistic 
with reference to a particular nation, The 
object to be aimed at is that each. nation. should 
contribute the best of 1 to the evolution of the 
international cultare which would be the joint 
culture of all civilised mations of the world rather 
than cach one nation should develop an indivi 
dual national culture of its awn which may 
become intolerant and aggressive to its sgigh- 
bonrs. "Phe resttlt achieved in this direction, 
] may say from such lithe experience as E bal 
tlie occasion Lo acquire, fs very considerable, I 
have seen iu. Paris, Gernuris, Russians and other 
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people who were believed to be intolerant of 
France coming there, staying there to acquire 
these international ideals amd study the way 
they work in France and taking them back with 
the object of starting similur institutions in. their 
own country, ‘That iso thing which it is worth- 
while for India also to learn, uot so much in 
reapect of other nations as in respect of the 
various ceonimünities that live in India, Н ош 
the League of Nations the niembers of different 
countries professing different religions ut differ- 
ent staves of civilisation could meet together 
ind try to evolve an international mentality, 
is ib impossible for the Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians, Parsis, Sikhs here in Бийн to evolve 
an Indian mentality, where the best of each 
mentality will be reproduced and what is not 
the best in each of these mentalities will not be 
brougltin? 1say with prest pleasure that that 
ie the mentality which you young men tend to 
develop when you ue in Europe and which 
— vou tend to set aside when you 
have lived again in your own country for some 
veurs, Wie must consider the reasons for this 
change. We must try ta do away with the 
clrewnistanees which effect that change. f had 
verv great pleasure in meeting a very large 
number of Punjabi students in Europe ; anil 
so fur zs I could gather the mentality they had 
was anything but cither Muslim or Bindi. or 
Sikh. They had very strongly developed what 
1 wenuld call Indion’ mentality and their rels- 
tions niet se were of- the nost cordial nature 
und it was impessible for Europeans who came 
neross them to realise thut those who. profess 
ihe religions af these students in India could 
an religions ground be at war with one another, 
That ja of course by the way. But that is the 
keson which T liave no doubt we should learn 
from! this great institution, the League of 
Nations. 


CossrEEUC TION Or THE LEAGUE. 


d should now proceed to state what the con- 
etitntion of the League of Nations is imd how 
the bbjeets they have in view they try to 
achieve through that constitution. The League 
of Nations consists of firstly the Assembly of 
the League of Nations: There are as many a5 
55 nations represented on it, Im Europe there 
je not a single untion except one which is not 
represented оп it. In Asia, Japan, China, 
india; Persin and Siam are on it, Thus you 
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will see that barring Russia, Turkey, Arabis 
and Afghanistan, all the Asiatic powers are on 
it, others being mandatory. There isa crowd 
of Latin American nations that are menibers of 
the League, They have an excellent time of 
it, because the League of Nations is a demo- 
cratic institution, the nation that pays п 
thousand rupees towards contribution has a 


vote as against another nation which pays. 


perhaps one hundred thousand  rupees.. 5o 


whenever there i$ anything coming in of the ; 
nature of clection and so om, you will find thue 


Latin American powers always having their 
own way. Similarly small powers of Northern 
Europe stich as Sweden, Norway, Denmark аш] 


Finland, these acquire a great deal of promi-- 


nence there, Really small powers rule the 
League of Nations, so far as one can see. The 
President of ihe Assembly this year is De Gainc, 
representative of Perugmay, one of these small 
powers. We the Indian representatives used to 


say in Genova that they are not big enough to. 


be compared with the Central Provinces or the- 
North-West Frontier Province. But 1. assure 
you they produce men of extra-ordinarily great 
ability and learning. The President of the 
Assembly is a representative of Pernguay, L 
am sure I did not know where Peruguay was ott 
the map of the world before T went to Geneva, 

Now coming to the election to the Council. 


-af the League of Nations, there were three 


vacancies oid Belgium which lo) been on the 
Council of the Leagte since ite inception, that 
i¢ for seven or cight years, could not stand iti 
thé Council elections unless tlie Assembly by 
two-thirds majority permitted it to be eligible 
for election, Keeping in mind what Belgium 
had suffered terribly during the war every one 
felt that Belgium by getting this two-thirds 
majority will become eligible for election. But 
when the votes were taken Belgium did not get 
the two-thirds majority, The chief reason was 
that the. Assembly felt that if they had made a 
tile that a special majority is required to 
become eligible for election and if they did. 
not want these seats in the Council to become 
апу опе country’s preserve for ever, il is 
necessary for the Assembly to assert its indepen- 
dence and ‘to act according to the general rüle 
and tot give eligibility. "The spirit in which 
the Foreign Minister of Belgium stood up and 
spoke on the platform after the result was 
announced was remarkable. “We no doubt are 
unhappy because we are по longer to be om the 
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Council on which we had served for eight years, 
but T assure the Assembly that that will tint 
prevent us from continuing to awe allegianoe 
to the League as we have been doing.” There 
was a very great applause from every quarter 
af the Assembly on that announcement. 


Now coming to the elections, you will be 


surprised to hear that the mation that polled the 
largest number of votes was Cuba, getting 40 
votes. ‘The next one was Finland getting 30 
voles. For the first time in the history of the 
League af Nations the Colonv of Canada got m 
with af voles and tle one that was left out. got 
24 voles. So you will sec that it was a narrow 
shave. Sir Austen Chamberlain was suspected 
of having helped Canada and it was said that 
but for the joint vote of the various members 
of the British. Empire Canada would not have 
wot in; ‘There wag much hearthuriing just a 
there are in the elections to tlie Punjab Council 
and various clubs and Committees amd so on. 
That only shows how very much alike homan 
beings їп varous parts of the work] arc to 
each other. 


TH ASSEMBLY, 


Now passing on to the constitution of the 
Assembly, [ wis saving that there are 55 
nations, The main nations that are out of it 
nre Russia, United States. of America and 
Turkcv, As TI said before it is curious thut 
Russis and America which have done so much 
in connection with the principle on which the 
League of Nations is based should renun ut 
of it, The peculiar feature of the Assembly is 
that first of all there is à very general discussion 
in which every member makes a long ‘speech 
which fs listened to by some and not listened to 
by many tll the werk is split up and handed 
over to varios committees, There are as many 
as six committees of the Assembly: The first 
ote deals with lejal matters, international law 
and soon. The second which is called Techni- 
cal Organisations Committee is » very interest- 
ing committer and probably the most interesting 
of all. It deals with public health organisation, 
intermational intellectual co-operation, eecononie 
matters, matters relating to refugees, how to 
settle them amd how to help them amd so. ot. 
The third committee is one which deals with 


‘armaments, From the point ef view of the 


League of Nations this is the most important 


committee. ‘This committee sits for hours and 


hours anml for two weeks running amd the 
members of the committee insist that. their 
specehes should be: recorded verbatim amd. 
cirewlated before the next day. I| believe 
extracts from them were at once telegraphed all 
over Europe. "The fourth committee is the 
Finance Committee, It is generally uot an 
interesting body, bùt this year it afforded con- 
siderable interest and to philosophically minded 
people sonic attttsement The fifth one was tlie 
so-called Women's Committee, dealing with 
very interesting subjects of o moral nature: such 
as child welfare, slave: trade, opium, alcohol, 
how to improve the world ou moral lines amd 
soon. The sixth committee was the Mandatory 
Commission desliug witli mandatury states. 

The particularly noticeable paint about the 
whole thing is this. In. the committer you сай) 
curry your point by a majority, yon may have. 
a matter decide in n committee by a majority 
of votes, but that decision is mot of any value. 
unless jt is ratified by the Assembly and in the. 
Assembly yeu cannot have it ratified unless М. 
be hy the tinnimens vote of the Assembly. 
Therefore what happens is that unless you liave 
squared your opponents i the committee 50 
thut theg may not oppose vou in the Assembly. 
the decision obtained from the committee hy 
u majoritv is valueless: That is a very interest 
ши. point, Because an institution which is 
hased orn this prineiple that nothing càm Бе E 
i have been decided by it unless it ie decided 
unanimously by the 55 nations of the: world 
niust Inve great force behind it. At first it 
may Took all nonsense to have an institution 
like that, it may appear that such an institution 
cannot exist, canot work, cannot (du amy good 
becouse out of the 55 nations there will be 
at least ome which will not agree with the test. 
But | may assure you that although [ myself 
entertained that belief, at Geneva Т found that. 
somehow or other absolutely divergent views. 
expressed in committees radially tended to 
eame nearer to each other till they coalesced, 
aml if fhey di] not ecalesce in the committer, 
hey did coalesce iù tie Assembly- 


One may ask the question, how is it that 
when there is what we call honest difference 
of opinion, where every one has got a right tu. 
his own opinion, how can a man who las got. 
up on his legs and said ‘my view i$ $0 md so 
on such and such a question’ with what sense 
сап ће ап hour or two hence just put away 
what he has said and accept something else? 
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l have scn it done amd T assure you T have 
seen it done by men for whom I entertain. tlic 
highest respect and I have no doubt if you 
knew them you will also entertain very high 
respect for them. What was agreed upon 
towards the em] im most cases was the thing 
Which neither side could have said ‘this was 
my.view', ‘The whole thing came gradually so 
close to cach other that eventnally there was: 
lot one view and either side could sav ‘this is 
my view’. In the Indian ¢delezation to the 
Assemhly there were two of us, myself and 
Lord Lytton who were new tu the Assembly. 
Lord Lytton said ‘This is marvellous, the wav 
the people fight und fight and at lust there is 
but one view". What is the trick about it? 
We came to the conclusion that it is the neces 
sity of apreement which hag got a great mota 
сыч. They all Enow that if they differ they 
can do nothing. Ther oll know that there is 
п great deal of foree in their individual views, 
but if they. had to achieve anvtliing they must 
aeree and therefore they tend ro agree. amid 
cventunlly do agree. I may illustrate this 
point, There was one point on which) there 
was no aerecment. In the Finance Committee 
owas decided that a certain work which the 
Internstional Law Committee had tirged should 
be done. need not be done this year as the 
budget provision was very anal! already and 
that it might better wait till next vear. Ordi- 
marily ne one world have bothered about it. 
This decision was communicated to the first 
committee by the fourth committee and we 
thought the matter had ended there. But the 
first committee stood. out and agitated and 
agitated over the matter in the Assembly and 
when the votes were taken they were in favour 
of the view which was opposed to the view of 
Ihe fourth: committee, the Finance Connnittec. 
A great difficulty arose because under the law 
the decision of the fourth committee world 
stand althongh the Assembly had decided 
against it hv a majority of votes. Then they 
referred to some mote rules and it was: detido 
that under the circumstances in deference to 
the Assembly's wishes the fourth committee 
might be asked to reconsider the matter. Tits 
decision wss arrived at about 7.30 in the cven- 
ing, “The fourth committee met at.g o'clock 
aud there wins fierce discussion and at half past 
eleven I venturel to set up and sav “Had T 
gone yesterday from Geneva T would have taken 
with me what may be called the great Geneva 
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spirit of concilintion, but here T find the diseus- 
sion going on not in the Geneva spirit." ‘That 
made soma people think a little; and would. von 
belteve it, about three quarters of an hour later 
we were all friends and we had arrived: nt 
unanimity and the following morning the 
Assembly passed tnuanimously a resolution on 
this very point and neither party was dis- 
satisfied, "Phe reason wh I emphasise this 
point is that here in India we are inclined to 
lays so mich stress upon ‘my view" wud uritur 
that “my view’ must be right and there is 
something: derogatory and even immoral in 

surrendering ‘my view.’ I do mot find that 
mentality in the west or at all events iii the 

Assembly of the League of Nations: І 

Passing on from the Assembly to the 
Counci of the League there are some perma 
nent members of the Council atid some elected 
members. The canvassing for these elections 
is more intense, more thorough than im Пана 
but en the day after the elections no: impres- 
sio. whatsoever of ihe election is left. ‘That 
ts another thing which we might very well 
copy from the League of Nations. 

Besides the Council of the League of 
Nations, there is one institution which I must 
got forget to mention, that is the Secretariat. 
The Secretariat of the League of Nations is 
something really wonderful. "The aniount ‘of. 
work they get through, and the thoroughness 
of that work are remarkable. The proce : 
of ihe committees and of the Assembly that 
hail concluded at-7.30 in the evening were in 
our honda at $.30- next morning and distributed: 
all over Geneva, Not only is the. despatch, of 
work in the Secreturiat very quick, but when a 


problem is sent to it {ог investigation, the 


investigation they make is so thorough, there is 


so much scholarly research in it thot one. cainol 


help admiring it "lhe investigation, the docu- 
mentation amd despateh, all tliree are developed. 
to the very highest limit of efficiency: 


Ix'tugsa rioNAL. Lanock. Orrick. 


The fourth. institution is the International 
Labour Office, | think that I have op time to 
enter dpon its constitution or (ts work, hut T 
must say this much that the International 
Labour Office has avery. considerable share in 
making the world safo ugainst disturbances. or 
against war, "The work done by the Labour 
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Office is such that it must have ovr unstinted 
applause ШИ] appreciation, 

These ate-the variogs institutions of the 
League of Nations. D cannot compare the 


work of this one with that of the other 
within the short time «at my disposal. 
The Armsmenis, Vear-Hook that is рп» 


duced by the League of Nations places the 
position of each country so clearly that it 
would be a rash country which decides to enter 
"pou a war with its neighbour or someliody else 
knowing full well their strength. This year thè 
Assembly passed a resolution in connection with 
ilie armamernis making thè worki safe against 
war. ‘The occasion waa most impressive, be 
eattse the President called upon euch nation to 
stand up and announce that it is against all 
wars, that it has heen and will remain against 
all wars of aggression and so on, 

Now, very naturally. you would expect me 
to say something about the position of India 
in the League of Nations. What is India’s 
position there? The positim of your country 
in the League is this. As I have toll you 
before, most of the countries, independent 
countries of the world, are dlready members of 
the League except Russia, United States 
of America aud ‘Turkey, In Asia, every 
country execpt Russia, Afghanistan and Arabia 
ate in the Leacne. When you realise that in 
1919 whet the League of Nations came into 
being, and India became one of the original 
mumbers of the League It was to a certam 


extent due to '"Riavat" or a fluke, because 


admittedly India was not am Independent 
country and as such its right to he à member 
of the League might huve been. questioned. amd 
if any body had questioned it, it would haye 
been extremely dificult- for India to assert that 
it was entitled to be in the Legue, but in ‘ws 
ninch as it is one of the original members of 
ihe League af Nations that ste of questioning 
its right te be there is past, Therefore Indio 
is now in its own right a member of the League. 
Whether having become in its own right at 
uriginal member of the League it will keep up 
its own position in the world in the comity 
of matins it ts for India itself to deter- 
mine. But 1 can cell you this much, 
that the record of work of India's repre- 
sentatives in the League is by по means 
zs poor one. ‘Those who hove represented India 
in the past have contributed in many depart- 
ments of the League of Nations such solid work 


aud India herself, I mean the Government of 
India, in the matter of health organisation, 
economic conference und one or two other 
matters has done so much and has shown such 
remdiness do «o good thet membets of the 
League entertain a gow! opinion of your 
country- I will mot let this mniter rest here in 
general terme Presently L shall show that 
what 1 um saying is not merely by way of 
platitudes to please vou but is bused! an hard 
facts, You will realise that the League of 
Nations, and Specially its fifth committee 
which is called the Women's Committee, i5 
very keen on (e question of doing away pro 
gressively with opium trafic. Opium is pro 
duced mostly im India. Now a demand of that 
sort coming from the League of Nations m the 
interests of the nations other thun. India. 
involves @ certain. amount of financial sacrifice, 
After a good deal of consideration your Govern- 
ment has «decided to sacrifice its finances irn 
onder to comply with the wishes of the League 

that India should not reduce opium which 
— was being ted in China and other 
countries to demoralise human beings. ‘The 
League of Nations records that this financial 
sacrifice or the part of Inia was 9 micst praise 
worthy act im the interests of humanity at lure 
and fur this reason they entertain a very high 
opinion of India. On the whole they: nre 
justified in doing so, because in the civilised 
world if there is one thing which is the acid 
test of a man's honesty of purpose it is the 
financial sacrifice aspect of it. Besides its 
sacrifice in the matter of opium you will realise 
that the question of slave trade has been put 
before ihe League of Nations, There again it 
was pointed out that there were some places 
in India where slavery stil] existed, Govern- 
ment of India gt once gave an assurance to the 
legie that it shall cease and you may 
remember last year Lord Iewin went to 
Raluchistan aml took puins to have that 
removed, Otherwise that would have been 
ure! by your detractors against vou. That 
cai) wasn demonstration for the League of 
Nations of the good-will of India: to help. 
linmanity-at large, in doing-away with. slavery. - 
These are specific instances which show the 
good faith of your coumtry pial a definite proof. 
of the unxiety of India to be in the forefront 
nf advance im the humanitarian work of the 
league. Again in the matter of health or- 
gunisatiots Indin has taken on herself the duty 
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of sending one of its officers to serve as chairman 
of the Board at Singapore, to the Paris Com- 
ference and so on-so as to keep in touch with 
the health work which : done everywhere. 
That again 15 a direct evidence of India's 
anxicty to do all it cay to help the progress of 
the world at large. 


LEAGUE AND INDIA, 


You must disabuse your mind of one idea 
mm that is, what hes the League done tor 
India itself? "The jurisdiction of the League of 
Nations extends to matters mternational and 
net national, The League can do nothing with 
tie problems of a country which nre its internal 
problems. A moment's consulertion will show 
you that if the League did not set to itself 
this rule, it could not exist for a day. If the 
League were to enquire into the internal pro- 
Hems of one member, wliat wenuld be the result? 
Al members of the. League would say, well 
if you are going to look into ovr private affairs 
we would hetter keep away from you. Con- 
sidering that the League js organised on the 
primciple of securing unanimity in all matters 
it wonhl be fatal for the League to interfere 
with any one member's internal affairs. -Ehere- 
fore India is not to expect anything from the 
League of Nations in the matter of Internal 
ndministratioy, 1 mean reforms and së on, 
That is a matter between India and Great 
Britun. That is not a matter on which the 
intervention of the League can either. he 
expected or solicited.. But indirectly India: does 
stand to gain something in that matter as well. 
Vou may nsk, in whnt way? dt 5 in this wav. 
Hf in the League of Nations the representatives 


of India crente a certain impression. as to ihe 


status of their country, as to their own ability, 
in it likely that that will not weigh with the 
British. public? If the League spoke highly 
of Indians serving on it, is it likely that the 
Hritish Parliament can ignore that opmion? 
No. Certainly not. My opinion is that the 


extent to which the representatives of India. 


impress upon the other members of the League 
the worth of India, will certainly he à factor 
to be taken fito account in. determining whether 
further reforms should he given or not. You 
Should not expeét any help from the Léague 
of Nations in the matter of your political 
‘advance, but you can count upon the impression 
you create in the League of Nations going in 
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your favour when Parliament is deliberating 


over your copacity for advance. 

Now I shall refer to the contributions to the 
League without which thc work cannot be 
carried on. mall powers, Cuba, Finland mid 
so on, they only pay with reference to tlieir 
resources. If these countries arc ss big as one 
of your divisions, naturally you cannot expect 
their contributions to be anything near the 
contribution of India. India is, | think, about 
the seventh or the eighth in the list of those 
whose contributions ure considerable, India 
has to pay 4 considerable sam, but om the 
whole I] think the money spent is mot wasted, 


CONCLUSION, 


"(To sum up what I have been saying. The 
League of Nations was absolutely necessary m 
view of bringing fhe great war to an end; it 
had started with certain ideals and certain 
machinery was set ир to achieve these jdeals: 
although the achievement secured ‘by now are 
not in proportion to the expectations of thé 
feverish days of idéslism of Ioro, still very 
considernhle and substantial work thas boon 
done during the last eight years; although 
маг has not become impossible for the future 
still so much ts to. the good that no war has 
taken place during the-eight years and as time 
passes the possibility af recurrence of war to 
that extent has become less persistent. The 
other work which 1 consider real solid work, 
that is to say the evolution of international 
mentality making the worl) sale against 
epidemics, helpmg each other on the occurrence: 
of natural calamities like earthquakes, foods 
itid sc on, these: are tht things which bring 
kiman beings closer to each other and thus. 
develop ü certain kinship of humanity leading 
Lo international mentality that Indis has done 
a fair momit of good in the deliberations: of 
the League of Nations, that thereby it has 
undoubtedly strengthened its own position in 
the comity of nations and though directly India 
cannot expect апу advantage whatsoever, in- 
directly. there 4s something to be кайны as well, 
that some of the problems which the League 
took wp deserve the keenest enquiry and mast 
thorough study by thoughtful Indians, that df 
these principles that more than one great 
statesman of Europe have laid down were com 
frehended ‘anil acted upon we would he 
absolutely safe against wars of all descriptions: 


THE LATE LORD OXFORD AND ASQUITH 


In this connection, I remember very well Herr 
Streemann, the Foreign Minister of Germany's 
words during (he comse of Ins speech—whiat: is 
needed to mike the world safe against wor is 
that there. should be common sdandards of 


effort, of intelligeuze and of lying.” Von just 
ponder if we bring about common statidurds of 
éffort und of intelligence and of living: in’ our 
country whether India would not become safe 
against all intercommunal or political troubles- 


THE LATE LORD OXFORD AND ASQUITH. 


By Mr. Hrea Lat СНАТТЕВЈІ, М.А. 


The third sleeade of the century hes offered 
a rich harvest to the scythe of Death, Lord 
Morley, Lond Curzon avd Lord Oxford the 
three most remarkable personalities who went 
through the stormict phases of politicni igita- 
tian and whose written anml spoken words have 
swayed vast masses of mren-—huve passed away 
cnly within o bref quinguennium: They loved 
literature deeply—but mied i below life. 
"hey have feft a fascinating legacy in the shape 
of recollections and reminiscences which have 
enriched the realm 0f sutobiography, In the 
field of polities they: hid this in eotmor, that 
they had not the sar mind: in social circles they 


remained n trifie gIncial—in the midst of friends 


they nibbled aver with mirth and laughter- 
and im the sphere of literature cach had a 
unique style “‘towehing with ease, grace and 
precision almost any note in the gamut of 
human thocght." They were also. steeped 
im the Victorian traditions and fought for the 
later nineteenth century ideals; ad they 
impressed their age as “Titans filled with a 
pussionate desire for reform in all the branches 
of administration. 

When Lord Oxfonl's Fifty yari of Parlia 
mént was published about the middle of 1936, 
Tittle did ay ene imagine that the fatal Sisters 
with. their abhorred shears woul! slit the fine 
spun thread of his Hie in the course "of the 
next fifteen months : vet they have remorselessIv 
wrenked their mulice, nnd one of the foremost 
mien їп the tide of times hns been thid tow. 
The obituary notices and funeral orations have 
stressed many noble points im Lord Oxfond's 
vwharacter and career, One thing stands out 

7 


clearly, There was no mixture of the pedant 
and tlic parvens im lias compesition. Some meti 
kimlle momentarily and then ure extingnished = 
others flash at midnight or blaze at üoon-lay, 
very few can scintilate throughout their public 
life. Lord Oxford however burned always with 
t gem-like lustre, and lic sustained Ins devel 
through goo and iil. “The patterm was uniform. 
I! was not of mingled yarn, Modern democracy 
has thrwm up many comde types like strange. 
monsters cast drom the ooze of the Sta. More 
especially hus it acecntüated the eternal Jingo 
which lies at the basis of an Englishman' s 
character and. which remains suppressed beegusc 
of severe discipline amd rigorous training; hut 
the hot sun brings forth the adder; insolenee, 
binster, gasconade—these peep through the veil 
during the clash of racial idenls dnd conflict 
of interests. Lord Oxford, to his lasting credit 
be it said, never succumbed to the Imperialistie 
vices. At his university among n blazing cons- 
teilation he shone with a. splendour of fiis own- 
A writer in the comse of an interesting sketch 
m the Pioneer says that Cisarian was the 
pdjective applied to him during his Oxford days 
und there has always been something Imperial 
ahount Ади the "Statesman." That tay be 
trne, büt there was no trace of the unmitigated 
hraggart—no self apothensis, mo megzalomania 
which, according to a modern historias, [s a0 
ranch in evidence in the present uge. Moreover 
he was rigidly honest in Wis dealings and never 
threw lis colleagues: to the wolves ns ineo 

venient cargo nor used them as scapegoats. 
He never played the rote of Cxesar's brilliant 
apologist Mark Anatony wlien after haying 
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consolidated his position and mobilised his 


resources he spoke of Lepidus, his fellow 
triumvir, thus : 


*""Phis : n slight, unmeritahle man, 

Meet to he sent of erratids, із it fit, 

The Three-fold world divided, he shwonld stand, 
One of the three to sliare #2... — 
And though we lay these honotrs on this ean, 
To ease outeclves of divers slatideruus loads, 
He shall but Lear them as the aas bears gold, 
To groan anil sweat under the business, 
Bither led or driven, as we point the way; 
And having brought our tressare where we will, 
Then take we down hie load and turn him off, 
like to the empty nes, to shake his ears, 
And graze in commons.” 


Whatever records may be uncarthed in con- 
sequence of the ‘‘grave-diggers’’ activities, it 
will not be possible to charge Lord (txford with 
disloyalty or breach of faith. He had rather 
the Ulyssean spirit: ‘‘Courage,"" he cried and 
pointed towards the land "mw mariners 
o CEA P that which we are, we are: one 
equal temple of heroic hearts, made weak by 
time and fate, but strong in will, to strive, 
tu seck, to find, and not to yield.’’ 

As regards the permanent quality of his 
speeches, opinions wiil differ. There may be 
the “‘goiden classic touch’’ in theme, but Lord 
Oxford was too self-contained aud colourless 
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te let his voice pervade the rolling air. His 


accents will] lose their resonance as they pass 
along the corridors of time. It was-very rarely 
that he allowed the doors and windows of his 
soul to be ung wide to the Raming. heavens- 
Too much logic, excessive reasoning, balanced 
phrases, don't go very far to awaken reverbera- 
tions when the hour has lapsed, Under his 
words the bolts are not likely to be shot back in 
ihe heart nor would the lost pulses stir again. 
The speaker must now and then pause to carry 
the hearts of the hearers along with his own to 
the “cofin of Casar.” He must be humorous, 
fiery, impassioned, ironical, working up the 
emotions of the multitude to the highest pitch 
and filling them with the madness of wrath, 
when the tyrant’s deeds cry aloud for justico 
aud redress. 

Like Sophocies and Socrates, Lord Oxford 
burnt brightlier towards his close. The extreme 
simplicity of his burial had certainly a Socratic 
tinge. The ashes of а smaller men would have 
clamoured for an urn in the venerable abbey 
hallowed by the remains of saints and sages, 
of those who held aloft the torch of civilization 
and conquered the wastes of anarchy and 
ignorance, And so arrayed in the jewels of 
tumperance and justice and courage and freedoni 
ond truth, Lord Oxford and Asquith has now 
set forth on his journey to Avalon there to be 
acclaimed by accordant voices as the” Perfect 
Citizen, 


THE LATE PANDIT GOPABANDHU DAS: 
HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


L 
Ву Мк. RADHANATH RATH, 


The late Pundit Gopabandhu Das was- born 
in 1878 in a. village five miles east of Sakhigopal 
in the Puri District of rissa. His father, 
PDaitarvy, was a Mukhtar. Modern education 
lind not then been introduced in the interior 
of Puri. To give education to his two little 


sons. he established an upper primary school in. 
the village. Gopabandhu had his carly educi- 
tion in this school for about. z or $ years- 
When. he was a mere boy, hé had great. 
devotion for his family-god Shreekrishna and 
was very fond of reciting Shreemat Bhagvat. 
The greatest Oriya poet Bhakta Sanyasi 
Jagannath Das, had made an Oriya transla- 
tion of Sreemat Phagvat in a beautiful metre. 
This Bhagvat was Gopabandhu’s constant 
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companion, Even in his boyhood he was a 
poet. When in Pathisala he ned to compose 
poems. and record them on palm leaves, After 
passing his middle vemacular examination from 
a neighbouring village school, he was admitted 
into the Government High English School at 
Puri. He was an deal diii n very meritorions 
student. In all public functions of the school 
le weed to take the lead. Gopabandhu began 
lis married life when he was sixteen years old, 
and had his first son in his cighteenth year. 
Subsequently he had two more sons ond two 
daughters, Bot Providence spared only the 
two daughters. He lived as a widower since 
le was twenty-cight. He obtained his B.A. 
degree from Ravenshaw College, Cuttack and 
passed the B.L. examination in Calcutta im thir 
vear 1006, 

In the year 1:502 he decided to form a band 
of associates who would dedicate their lives for 
public work: ‘The best and the purest of 
them was: Si- Harihar Das. Pt; Nilkanth, 
Godavarish, late Kripasindhu, and Mr. Lingarij 
and others gradually came in, After his ET.. 
examination, Pt. Gopabatidha organised an 
English High School im Nilgiri, a feudatary 
Sinte of Orissa. After the school was started 
he took to practising Jaw. In the усаг 1907 
when the Swadeshi movement in Bengal was 
poing on in full swing, Pt. Gopabandhu with 
some of his young friends went to the interior 
óf Puri District in Samvasi robes and preached 
to the people the gospel of Swadeshi and the 
truth of the Bande Malaram movement, 

In the year roo, came the terrible floods 
which devastated the two subdivisions of 


Cuttack district’ — "There was huge luss of erope 


amd. live stocks, Gopabandhu had then 
organised the Young Utkal Association. amil 
with the help of the volunteers of this associa- 
tion he organised relef in the Nooded, areas. 
His hard and incessant labour in the flooded 
urcas and his publicity work brought him to tlic 
forefront of public estimation. On liis invitation 
the representative of the Slatesmas came down 
to the affected area and the attention of the 
Government, and the Indian people wus success 
fully drawn to the situation. Gopabandhu tad 
to do this flood relief work for more than six 
months. 

He practised at the bar for about two years 
i British Courts when he was requested by 
the late Маһагаја Shree Ramchandra Bhanj 
Deo of Mayurbhanj to join his Court os State 
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pleader. from 1900 to rotr2, Pundit Gopa- 
lndhu waa his Stale pleader and a member 
ef his State Council 

Tt was in 1912 that he first organised 
the Satyabadi open-air school, He was the 
sole director and earning member of the 
Institution, After the sad demise of Mauyür- 
Lhanj Maharaja, Shree Ramchandra, he left 
Maytirbhanj and came to Cuttack to practise it 
British Indian Courts. Just to be able to give 
more personal attention te the Satvabadi institu- 
ion he shift to the nearest town, Puri He 
wus known to be a successiu] pleailer there, 
In the year rory, he was elected a member of 
the Biliar asd Orissa Legislative Council from 
Une Orissa Municipal constituenesy- and to do full 
justice to his pubtic work he gave yy practice. 
From that year he made Satyabadi his home 
and Ashram- | | 

In. the year tor; Рип Gopabandlin 
presided over the Utkal Union Conference and 
presented a constructive programme far the uni- 
fication of all the vivissected Oriya torritaries- 
In Raipur, Fuljhar of C. P., in Singhbhoom ot 
Chotauagpur, and in Ganjam heamde extensive 
tours and specially organised Oriva scliools’ in 
Singhbhoom and Fuljhar His representation bo 
the Government on the claim of the Oriyas in 
these territories was a monumental work, ‘The 
resnlt ‘of the single-handed offort: of Pundit 
Gopabandhu had been that the Crovernnurt 
had finally: to admit the Oriya claim and: recog: 
nised the (riya Primary schools established 
there. de organised a “pice fund’ throughout 
(rissa ad collected seme Rs. 5,000 with: whieh 
hi proposed to impart Oriya education to the 
Oriva: people of the outlying tracta: in the 
Council he was a successful councillor, He 


dntroduced the principle of tlie open air institir- 


tion, and fought very bard and very ably foc 
the revival af salt industry in Orissa coasts. 
Babu Gopibandhu was an Oriya orator, 
iis) monumental institution of Satyabudi 
attracted great personalities like Sir Edward 
Gait, the then Licutenant-Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa, Sir Asutosh Mukerjec, Sir Deva- 
prasad Sarbadliikani, Dr, Lancaster of Englanti. 
and a host of others. Tt sas in. the year 1019. 
when he was in Comneil, that the terrible Puri 
himine occured. Pundit Gopabandhu innne- 
diately organised relief work, He could then 
entist the sympathy: and co-operation | of 
Mahatma Саш and Dha -Amritlil Thakkar 
and with funds collected from the Indian public 
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and with the loving and active. co-operation of 
Mr. Thakkar, also some of his local friends 
specially of his co-workers and students of Satya- 
bali institution, he could organise extensive 
relict work throughout thë affected areas. His 
bold stand and courageous fight in the Council 
chamber in this connexion moved the whole 
Government machinery and his sincere appeal 
hnpressed the then  Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Edward Gait, who personally came to the affect- 
wl arcas to see things for himself, Sir Edward 
said—"Gopabandhu, I am sorry, what ought 
to have been done has not been done. But 
even after this the soulless machinery of the 
Government did not do what it ought to have 
donc. That shattered all hopes of Pundit 
Gopabandliu. Though be was then promised a 
help of about twenty thousand rupees by the 
Bihar and (rissa Government te organise 
college classes in Satyabadi school, he hesitated 
to have further co-operation from it. He onec 
said—''When 1 remember the poor famine- 
stricken people in their skins and bones E ісе 
ashamed to have any further co-operation with 
this Government." 

lt was in rgo that Mahatma Gandhi it- 
aumirated his nott-cooperation movement. 
Gopabandhu had been a Congressman through 
out his life, and at this psychological moment 
Mahatmajee’s appeal touched his very heart 
He then plunged into this movement with his 
co-workers and the whole Satyabadi institution. 
The Satyabadi school was already a national 
institution in charncter. It was then. inimediate- 
Is disaffiliated from the University in obedience 
ef the Congress mandate and Gopabandhu with 
his band of workers organised throughout 
Orissa Swarajashrams ond Congress organisa- 
tions. 

In the year toto Pundit Gopabandhu first 
estiblished the weekly Oriva paper, the Sama) 
to ventilate Orissa grievances and to edtcate 
‘Oriya public opinion. This paper has been the 
most influential and widely citculated nations! 
organ, Pundit Gopabandhu was the Editor af 
the paper till his death. 

In the year 1:922 when there was ulmost.a 
net work of Congress organisations in Orissa 
and there was high emotion in the public mind 
about Swaraj movement, the terrible Kanika 
tragedy took place. There was firing on 
innocent and helpless tenants. Pundit Gopa- 
bandit published the stories of these oppressions 
im the Samaj and was determined to hold an 


‘that noble and godly 


ч "- un 
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emgtiry 


inte. this. inhunmuan oppression and 


terrible shooting tragedy. ‘The unthorities thet. 


dil not think it safe to keep Gopabandhu out- 
side, 1 
instituted against him and soon after he was 
arrested. under thé Crimiual Law Amendment 


Act. "The defamation cases were defended by. 


a tenant accused, who wis a correspondent of 
the. paper, 
prosecution found that tlie criminal and inhuman. 
conduct of the Cuttack police would be exposed. 
ko the public, all these cases were immediately 
withdraws wniler false jiretexts. Gopabandhu’s 
co-nccused persons made a representation to the 
trying ‘magistrate that all that they huve 
published was literally tre and they 
world establish that in any court of Jaw and 
that the withdrawal of the cases had been a 
cowardly act on the part of the prosecution. 
Pindit Gopabandhu was atl along undefended. 
The writer remembers vividly how Punditjee 
shed tears sitting quictly in the Government 
lock-up, when he beard that Kanika oppressions 
aud. the terrible shooting trasedics would nov 
muore be brought to light. “How could God 
tolerate these inhumanities on His own helpless 
und innocent people?” —said he. 

Under the Criminal Law Amendment Act 
Punditjee was scnteneed to two years’ simple 
imprisonment. He was released in May, 1924. 
Un his day of arrival from prison in Orissa he 
wus accorded a princely reception by tlic Orissa 
people. Acharya P. C. Ray rightly said on that 
oecusiot 'Gopabandhu is a rare treasure of 
Utkal." He named him in profound affection 
as "Utkal-moni" (the gem of Orissa), 

In i925 he had the honour of being associat- 

ed with the revered Indian kader Lala Lajpat 
Rai and undertook to organise 3 widows home: 
and an utttouchable mission, И was in 
February, 1036, that Punditjee became и 
member of the Servants of the People Society of 
which Lalajee is the Founder Director and 
began his work as desired. 
.. As there was another heavy flood in 1025 
in Puri ani Cuttuck Districts, — Punditjee 
organised relief work, in which Lala Mohan 
Lal of the Servants of the Peyple Society and 
Englishman, Rey. Mr. 
C. F. Andrews, did yeoman's service. 

Soon after the flood. Pimditjec- organised: tlie 
Charkha relief and paddy husking work in Puri 
which he was gradually extending to. other 
affected parts of Orissa, He also organised a 


Serics of defamation cases were the 


In. course of the defence, when the 
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ranch Gf the Servants of the People Society at 
Cuttack. As the president of the Utkal Pro- 
vincial Congress Committe, and under the 
anspices of the Servants of the People Society 
he had to orgattise again relief work as that 
perpetual scourge, the floods, again visited the 
provinco in 1:927. This Haitarani flood was 
perhaps the most devastating and dangerots 
flood in consequence of which lakhs of people 
became homeless and thousands of cattle wer: 
swept away. Pundit Gopabaudtit, the friend 
of the poor, immediately arrived: on the spot 
and organised relief to the best af his ability. 
This relief work is still in. progress. 

Pundit Gopabandha Das was a silent and 
unostentations worker. He wus never after 
name or fame. His was a mission of service. 
Service of the poor was a passion with him, 
He was thoroughly national in his outlook, 
dress and living. He had the sincerest love for 
the untouchables, whenever he tatked of the 
voor, he would shed tears. He was so patriotic 
ond so noble that he completely identified him- 
self with his poor people. He was a powerful 
speaker in his own vernacular. He ¢conld keep 
large andiences spell-bound when he delivered 
his cloquent message of love and. independence. 
His was a mission of love and goodwill to his 
people and he desired to live and iliy every itich 
of himself a country’s humble servant. Pundit 
Gopabandhu was a great thinker, a poet, and-a 
cultured literary mati. Besides editing the 
Samaj he, for a vory long time was the editor 
and proprietor of the monthly magazine the 
Salyabadi. His editorial writings were unique 
and fused fresh life into the mass mind of the 
Ciriya people, As a matter of fact, he was the 
maker of the modern Oriya language. His style 
is so simple, yet so thoughtful, sọ forceful and 
«+ sublime. His poetical works are rare 
treasures of Oriya literature. It may be sad 
"had he given himself exclusively to literary 
work, he would havy been the greatest poet and 
philosopher of Orissa." 


H. 
By Mr: B: S RUTH, ML. 
With Pandit Gopabandhu Das has passed 
away the prince among the publie workers of 


Orissa, Mr. M.S. Das—the Grind Old Man of 
the Oriyas—is still happily spared in our midst, 
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but lié is à veteran. who, after achieving unique - 


distinction in the service of his country in his. 
own way, bad of late definitely retired. from. tle 
public field leaving, as it were, to the fomi 
shoulders of Pandit Gopabandtin the task of 
waging the nation’s battles against heavy amil 
over-whelming odds. Pandit Gopabandtin—the 
liero thut he was—proved equal to the command 
and after fighting long end ealigutly at the bead 
of the national forces of Orissa, fell—sword iu 
fuidt—in the forefront, By his death дойду 
(rissa appears widowed, and the public fife of 
the province is: without a leader. 

Pandit Gopabandhu Das's life and work 
furnish an object lesson for the generality of 
the national workers in this country, aud are 
typical of the carcers of the great mujority of 
distinguished Indians that were born in. the 
nineteenth centtiry and фе lustre to the name 
of their Motherland. Born in a middle-class 
Brahmin family in n hamlet it the neighbour- 
Hood of Pari, at the fag end of thy seventics 
Gopabandhu imbibed the tliroe R's in his village 
Patasala amidst incredibly crnde conditions. He 
then joined the Puri Zilla School with a. view 
to read English, whercfrom he proceeded to the 
Raveushaw College at Cuttack for higher 
studies. Ho graduated from that institution in 


due course, and subsequently qualified himself 


in Law in Calcutta, 

Of Gopabandhu's boyhood much is mot 
known to many, but several interesting niec- 
dotes are told relative to the period when he 
was in the College at Cuttack and in Caleuttu 
respectively, which amply forctolt of his future 
sreatness. After graduating himself in Law, 
Pandit Gopubandhu, after a brief interval of 
school teaching settled down as a lawyer for a 
time at Puri and then at Cuttack and though 
he was by no means endowed with anything 
like the forensic brilliance of a Nehru, Jinnah 
or Das he casily pushed his way to thè fote- 
front of his profession in Orissa, It is signi 
ficant in this connection that ere long he was 
selected as the egal Adviser of Mayurbhanj— 
the biggest Feudatory State of Orissa, But the 
soul-stealing occupation which dealens, man, 
day by day, to the higher aspects of his exist- 
ence, had no attraction for him, and at the 
carlizst opportunity he quitted it, deeming: the 
sacrifice almost as a deliverance. 1 1 

From éven his young days, while hc was in 


the Zilla School at Puri, Pandit Gopahandho | 
had been always taking a kcen interest in all 
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the public movements of his day, but after 
Steering clear of the siren voice of the Law he 
devoted every moment of his existence to 
amejiorating the extremely low and backward 
condition of the fellow people of his province, 
pin, the Oriyas, When Gandhiji started his 
Non-Co-operation Movement, Pandit Gopa- 
Landhbu plunged into the agitation; and the 
Progress which that movement was able to 
achieve in Orissa should be set down almost 
wholly and entirely to the active work and 
propagatida carried on by him. Always ai 
"unsafe man' in the eves of the authorities, 
because af his fearless advocacy of the cause of 
the downtrodden Oriyas both in the Logislative 
Council and clsewhere, Pandit Gopabandhu it- 
curred the penalty of the Law in connection 
with his preaching of Nou-Co-operation and had 
to suffer imprisonment for two years which he 
bore with extraordinary cheerfultiess, 


WORK DURING NoN-CO-OPERATION, 


What appealed to Pandit Gopabandhu Das 
about the Non-Co-opcration movement was the 
comstructive achievements of which it was 
capable. Iu particular, the idea of khaddar 
eaptured him completely, and in it he found 
the one panacea for improving the condition of 
the poverty-stricken people of his province. 
During the last few years of his life he threw 
himself heart and seul into the preaching of 
khuddar; and if to-«lay thousands of charkas 
йге plying in the food-affected areas and in 
ether parts of Orissa, it is due more to his 
single handed endeavour in that direction than 
to the activities of sny other individual or 
organisation. 

Pandit Gopabandhu possessed many admir- 
able qualities of head and heart, and in his 
make up he exhibited a harmonius admixture 
of apparently opposite traits, In figurative 
phrascology, he could wicld the sword a 
dexterously as the pen, nnd he was a fighting 
politician and a philosopltic poet exquisitely 
blended into ene. ‘Those outside Orissa may 
not be aware that he has written. some of the 
very best poctry in his mother tongue, and lis 
prose writings—occasionul as they are—are 
among the richest treasures in the Oriya 
language. Competent critics say that his tife 
sketch of Gokhale remains the finest pen por- 
trait of that guardian angel of political India, 
whether in the vernacular or in English. His 
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writings in English are not ample, but he 


commanded an exquisite style in that language 
too—a fact which will he casily borne ott by 
ceervbody who had any opportunity of work- 
ing with him iu the public field. X 

Seornful of the usual ado and trappings of 
platform speaking, vet Paudit Gopabandliu was 
an orator of up-to-date taste both in Oriya and 
English. Dreading lime-light as anathema, he 
never cared to win laurels on the Congress plat- 
form by an exhibition of his oratorical abilities. 
But he simply carried off the feet his audience 
whenever and wherever he addressed; and 
many an instance is known of his public lectures 
at which fouls who came to scoff remnined to 
pay. Many fine passages from his extempore 
outpourings are being repeated all over Orissa 
for their classic beauty and aptness, 

In political faith Pandit Gopabandhu Das 
was a true Nationalist of Lala Lajpat Rai's 
type. "True to the teachings of Gokhale, his 
political 'Gurn'—he believed that the task of 
schieviug Swaraj for India lay as much—if not 
tmorc—in the direction of uplifting national 
character and promoting the social welfare of 
the people as in coming inte close grips witli 
the Government in a pitched battle on any 
political issue, Rural reconstruction and soci! 
reform were accordingly the key-note of his 
public work, and he deemed no pains too 
exacting and no price too heavy to be invested 
tn those directions: à 

Pandit Gopabandhu was an acknowledged 
pioneer in the field of National Education in 
India. ‘The admirable institution which he had 
organised at Satyabadi enjoyed all-India cele 
brity as one of the ideal centres of fashioning 
patriotic citizens. The institution collapsed 
when those in actual charge of- it, swayed by 
uie impulse of the Non-Co-operation movement, 
transferred their enthusiasm and- affections to 
political work—but for which course am ex- 
cellent monument should have been now stantl- 
ing to Pandit Gopabandhu’s memory in the 
vicinity of the village where he was Боги; 

Always and in every respect Indian in his 
spirit and outlook, Pandit Gopabandhu. was not 
u red-hot social reformer; bat he was cleariy 
agutnst superstitions of all kinds and was 


positively in favour of certain really progressive 


measures of social reform. He was against 
child marriage, was always endeavouring to 


promote female education and was a staunch 
advocate of the remarriage of widows, In his. 
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list dava with the help of certain. philunthro- 
pists of the- Punjab, he had started an ashram 
for widows ast Puri, which by his death now 
loses its parent amd protector, A trie worker 
that he was, there was nothing he hated sò muth 
as the public gaze, and like Messrs, Rajagopa'- 
achari and Rajendra Prasad he always amidst 
his multifarious activities liked to keep himself 
it the background, directing movements and 
operations. from comparative obscurity. Ne 
avinpathiser of class war, he was essentially а 
friend of the poor and the oppressed. That he 
might appreciate better their wants and diffi- 
culties, liv always loved to live as much as possi- 
ble amidst them and io their company. The 
great Leader of Orissa, that he was, he was 
simple as a child and tind always a kindly smile 
{о тейит to everybody—awhether frend or foe— 
gnd that amidst the heat and hustle of political 
fights. 

Lust but nob least, Pandit Gopabandhu Ts 
was a devotee of the truest tvpe, üs has been 
the case with all great Indians—both in the 
past amd in the present. His public spirited- 
puss am] politics proceeded from a full und 
proper conception of religion — During every 
moment of his crowded career—in thought, 


THE 
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word and deed—he centred his attention up- 
wards im God, and it was impossible to remain 
for five minutes in his presence without. realis- 
ing the holy atmosphere that pervaded round 
him. It was a lovahlo. trait in his character- 
chát. whenever he could snatch a moment's: 
ivspite from his hundredfold socio-political, pre-- 
occupations, hie used to plunge himself into 
some book or other, and this book in ninety: 
cases out of a hundred, was a religious treatise 
—MHindv, Christian, Mahomedan or Buddhist. 
Pandit Gopabandhn carried with him a copy 
of the Bhagavata wherever he went, and he 
read it so constantly and with such care that 
he knew by rote from caver to cover all) tic 
chapters of that work, 

The altruistic nature of the man blossomed іп. 
all its beauty and fragrance in his Inst moments 
when by his will he bequeathed all the fortunes 
he possessed for piilanthropic- purpeses with a 
view to the sociai and educational upliftment of 
his backward brethren: Such in scanty oni- 
lines was. Pandit Gopahandhu—the Utkal Muni 
—as the Oriyas know him; and the loss that 
Orissa has sustained by tis death is simply too 
deep for words. to tell, and. the sense of it Loo 
stupendons for teurs to: wipe nway, 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 


CO-OPERATION. 


Contributed hy Mk. SaHID SUHRAWARDY, M.A, 


Is it possible, by concerted, systematic 
internationa] action, to perfèct and intensify 
intellectual intercourse among the peoples of 
the world; to develop their, knowledge of one 
another—an. essential factor in the preservation 
of peacc—and to increase the assistance they 
give ойе another im science, literature, und the 
advancement of genera) education? Is it 
possible morally and materially to improve the 
conditions of intellectual labour by co-operative 
action? And is the Organisation created by 
the League of Nations at Geneva and Paris 


capable of my contribution in this direction? 
In the following pages atn attempt has been 
made to provide the foundations of 4 reasoned 


opinion an these anestions, more purticulurlv 
the last- | 


1. 


FE STOR ICAL. 


Iu tho movement for international reorgani- 
iiion which took its rise al the end of the war- 
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and has found its highest, expression im the 
League of Nations, Ihe. problems of intellectual 
life could not be ignored. When lali, health, 
transit, and many other aspects of life had been 
dealt with at Genova by the methed of internn- 
tional co-operation, it wus felt that advantage 
should also be taken of the general spirit of 
goodwill ta. achieve some progress in the field 
of science, literature, art, and education. 

There existed already a mimber of institu- 
Bons concerned with intellectual co-operation 
in various forms, "There was the Berne Office 
for literary property: the International 
Research (Council för co-operation in the exact 
and natural sciences; — the — International 
Academic Union for the historical, philological, 
moral, and social] sciences ; the International 
Literary and Artistic Association ; the Iustitute 
of International Law; the Academy of Inter- 
itational Law at the Hague ; tlie. International 
Ribliographics! Institute at  Brussele; and 
countless other international institutes, 
burearx, federations, and associations, each 
endeavouring within its own specific field to 
promote mutual imnderstanding among intellec 
tual workers in all countries and to induce them 
to co-opetate, 

Most of these bodies, however, were not in 
fact completely international, Мапу were 
Private, or at beat semi-official, Manv had 
been weakened by the war, All were specia: 
lised; mot one was qualihed to co-ordinate the 
efforts of al] the others, and scarcely one could 
lay international agreements before the Govern- 
ments with any hope of getting them: accepted 
without lengthy delays; not one had been 
formed for the specific purpose of considering 
the vital intellectual interests of. mankind, the 
broad channels of mental progress, and. the 
general scheme of international co-operation. 
No sooner was the war at an end than 
appeals were made to the League of Nations to 
undertake this task: 

On. December :8th, тозо, the Assembily of 
the League passed a resolittion calling upon 
the Council to “associate itself as closely аз 
possible with all methods tending to bring abenit 
the interitional organisation of intellectual 
work," Promplly the  Secretary-Getteral çon- 
silered the establishment of a new organisation. 
On September znd, 1921, the Council adopted 
a proposal by M. Leon Hourgeois for the 
appointment of “‘n Committee to examine inter- 
national questions regarding intellectual со- 


a 


Science, 
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operation and éducation," and (his was Inter 
approved by the Assembly, 

In tots, acting on a report by Mr. Gilbert 
Murray, Professor in the University of Oxford, 
ated delegate of South Africa, the Assembly set 
up the International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation, ‘Composed of the persons best 
(qualified to deal with matters-of education and 
"it was to study om broad lines: how 
existing. international intellectual relations 
might be simplified, clarified, and amplified) 

The Cominittee, composed at first of twelve 
and afterwards of fifteen. members, began its. 
work in ro22 under the direction of M, Bergson: 
With League funcs amounting to abont roo,o000 
sold francs, with only two or three permanent 
secretaries and experts to carry on its work 
between sessions, the Committee soon realised 
that through it might trace out a programme, 
it could not put it into practice; thowh it 
might make proposals, it covld not translate 
them into action. Just as the Health Cui- 
mittee had quickly found itself compelled tà 
set up an International! Health: Organisation, for 
Which funds. were given by the Rockefeller 
Foundation ; so the Committee on Intellectual 
Ce-operation had need of some kind of per. 
manent office, adequately equipped with funds: 
and staff to undertnke far-reachmg enquiries: 
amd complicated negotiations, 

This time it was. not American who came 
forward to bear the cost, but France. The offer 
wes tnoile ina letter from M. Francois-Albert, 
Minister of Education, in Jilly, тоз. ‘The 
French Govertiment’s only condition was that 
the organisation should have its head-quarters 
im Paris; that spart, the Leagtie, through the 
Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, would: 
have 3 free hand in regard to management, 

The proposal was accepted, and ін 
September, 1624, the. Council and. Assembly of 
the League decided to establish the Interna- 
tional Tustitute of Tntellectunl Co-operation. 

Tt may be seen from the mintites of a very 
full discussion that the Assembly took the view 
thot it was founting n elearing-house for inter- 
nations! intellectual relations: | 

In December, 1034, the Council approved 
the terms of a letter from the French Prime 
Minister laying. down general rules for the 
working of the Institute and embodying its 
constitution. In May, 1925, the Committee o 
Intellectual Co-operation. worked out the details 
of the orgunisation, in accordance with the 
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Council's decisions and the wishes of the donor, 
the French Government, 

Tle parties to the contract thought thst, to 
begin with, an annual grant of 2,000,000 French 
frances should suffice for an organisation which 
was to be neither too small nor too ambitious. 
Seven sections corresponding to the main 
groups of problems to be solved ; a score of 
international officials with. the indispensable 
minimum of assistants; funds for investiga- 
tions on which to base organising schemes, for 
publications {indispensable as propaganda), for 
travelling, for mectings of experts (without 
which the conclusion of international agree- 
ments is often indefinitely deferred), for recep- 
tions, a matter in which an international centre 
opened at Paris cannot zfford to be parsimoni- 
ous: such was the skeleton of the new Institute, 

It was inatigurated in January, 1026, in ths 
fine building that still houses it—the Mont- 
pensier Wing of the Palais Royal, placed st the 
League's disposal by the French Government. 

The creation of the Institute gave an 
impulse to the movement towards international 
co-ordination in the intellectual ficld around the 
League of Nations. ‘Thirty-two countrics have 
now set up national Committees on. Intellectual 
Co-operation, cach gathering up the best 
elements in intellectual life, and keeping i 
constant touch with the International Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Co-operation and the 
Intemational Institute. Thirty-five Govern- 
ments have appointed official delegates to the 
Institute ; these delegates are mostly diplo- 
mats, and act as links between their administra- 
tive authorities at home and the Institute. 

The Institute's first year of life had to be 
spent principally iu adjusting the machinery. 
Nonetheless, in July, 1926, only six months 
after its inauguration, the rapporteur of the 
International Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation* could say: 

“In six months, a far larger number of 
schemes have been set on foot, and even carried 
through, than could have been expected. The 
institute has fully understood its raison d'etre, 
viz, to create or perfect instruments of work 
and methods of promoting intellecttal life and 
intellecta] interchange ; to act, above all, as 
а centre of liaison—in a word, to do a service 
and not to lay down the law. What is expected 





тч. Resnokd, of the University of Berne, 


of it by the world of learning, art und letters 
is not londly-heralded suggestions or grandiose 
schemes, but expert work.'' 

In September of the same your the Assembly 
of the League unanimously passe the follow- 
ing resolution - 

“The Assembly approves the Intellectual 
Co-operation Organisation, as at present con- 
stituted—with the International Committee and 
its Sub-Committees, the National Committees 
and the International Institute. It considers 
that this organisation now provides a mechanism 
capable of strengthening tho intellectual rels- 
tions between nations and of improving. the 
conditions of intellectual work iu the world. it 
notes with satisfaction the assurance given by 


the Governing Body of the International Insti-- 
tute to the effect that that institution is =. 


conducted as to ensure perfect equality of treat- 
ment between all nations, It draws the attet- 
tion of all the Members of the Assembly te the 
felicitous steps taken by Poland and hy 
Czechoslovakia, which, 

action, have granted » subsidy to the 
International Institute. 


“Further, the Assembly wishes to emphasise 


the practical character and the expediency of 
the plans for international intellectital co-opera- 
tion which the Committee and the Institute are, 
st the present moment, proceeding to carry out, 
It lays particular stress on the importance of the 
following plans: the convening of a congress of 
popular art; the creation of an international 
museums office: the union of libraries of all 
countries in order to facilitate research by the 
public; the co-ordination, by means of inter- 
national collaboration, of the analytical biblis- 
graphies of the various sciences.” 

‘Thus the Organisation for Intellectual Co- 

jon is now constituted in this way: 

(x) A National Committee in. each. country ; 

(2) The International Committee on Intellec- 
tual Co-operation, sub-divided into a number ot 
specialised Sub-Committees ;* 

(3) The International Committse’s executive 
machine—the International Inetitute of Intellec- 
tual Co-operation, supported by Government 
delegates: 





¢The Secretariat of the Committee, which. ten fts 
hea 01 Geneva, prepares for the Committee's 
sessione and, where action by the 
i^ required, makes. officia 
имти»; И про кер 
work, 
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following France's 


1 communications to Govert- 
they Assembly iu touch «ith the 
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METHOD AND ORGANISATION, 


First of all we must restate aw absolute nile. 
It is obvious enough, but still needs repetition 
for the ‘benefit of those who ore not in touch 
with the traditions of the League. Н is this: 

The Intellectual Co-operation Organisation is 
not concerned with the development of the 
Чейз, svstei, trends of opimion, which form 
the stuff of the workl's intellectual life [t is 
concerned. with: problems of. orgsiisstión alone. 
Its business is to find practical meats of promot- 
ing international co-operation in the production 
and ‘circulation of intellectual work. Take any 
branch of science: the Organisation will not 
deal with the new! ideas of the scientists, hut 
with the recruiting of specialists, the prepara- 
tions for periolical congresses, the establish- 
ment of closer relations among the specialist 
mssociations, thc meas of securing wider 
publicity for work published in litth-knowt 
languages, the establishment of a vniforrü 
nomenclature or uniform notations of meastre- 
ment, and zo forth 
Further the Organisation will deal with all 
these matters only хо far as thev are net already 
being dealt with by others ; its particular work 
will be to encourage md help on the tinder- 
takings of interested — bodies nnd, where 
necessary, to co-ordinate their action. Sugges- 
tion, encouragement, co-ordination, to improve 
the conditions of intellectual labour: those: are. 
and must be, the only duties of the Organisa- 
tion for Intellecttial Co-operation. 


As we have see, the League of. Nations, in 


setting i the International Committee ей 
Intellectual Co-operation, gave ita very exten- 
sive programine, But could not this programme 
be ‘condensed, even truncated and split op, in 
the light of experience ? 

Nearly two vears' experience has shown the 
need of a central organ of liaison for the mam- 
fold forms of international intellectual cooperi- 
tion—a Teed that grows proportionately to the 
continital multiplication of those forms; 

Tt has been found, moreover, that most of 
the institutions and bodies with which the 
Organisation has <o far had dealities desired 
this form of systematic contact, found it an 
encattragemeént and a support. every those that 
de not lean upon it have been for sometime 
growing perceptibly more active in brief, the 
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new institution is a valuuble rallying-sign, and 
would be useful as such though it were meless 
otherwise, — ` 

It has beet found that from every quarter 
there have proceeded. suggestions and proposals 
thot such an Organisation was best (qualified (о 
receive ; the daily work that comes to it im- 
sought is already more than it cam cope with 

Lastly, it has been found that the Organise 
поп has already acquired such great moral 
authority that on every problem that arises it 
can readily gain the cars of Governments, insti- 
tutions, press associations, and cun induce them 
to reply to questions and to atten! meetings. — 
Consequently many. problems that. had hitherto 
been shelved as insoluble are new seem to be 
capable of solution. 

After little more than eighteen months, we 
cannot yet point to many official international 
agreements, After all, there iz no reason why 
the conclusion of such agreements should pro- 
ceed any faster in the intellectun] field than ii 
others, in which it is notoriously -n slow process. 
In point of fact, the Intellectual Co-operation 
Organisation is alreudy daily actiieving successes 
in other parts of the field of international co- 
operation, Between Documentation (the. indis 
pensable basis) and Intemational Agreements 
(the final ohject) there must come a series: of 
operations: Publicity.—Assistance to existing 
urgunisations.—[nternational — ce-ordinatioti,— 
Formation of new technical organisations. 

All these operations are carried on in respect 
of various questions classified according to the 
different administrative sections of the Orgatisa- 
tion, which correspond to the different aspects 
of intellectual co-operation: | 

The Sub-Committees of the International 
Committee on Intellectual] Co-operation—and on 
the same model the sections of the Tnstitute— 
represent the traditional divisions of intellectual 
labour: science, literature, art, education, 
There are also a Sub-Committee and a section to 
deal with problems connected with the rights 
of Intellectual workers + and there is an ""Infor- 
mation Section" dealing, not with problems-of 
intellectual work itself, but with the question 
of its circulation. | | 

This is a logical arrangement ; indeed, the 
International] Committee felt that no other was 
possible. Could it restrict itself to one ot two 
or three of these divisions, and, if so, which? 
Science? Literature? intellectual rights? ‘There 
Was ho possible choice. A choice only becomes: 
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possible—indeed, necessary—when, after the 
weneral preparations have been made and the 
wavs and means provided for, definite work 
comes to be done on specific points, 

But agam: could not the z,000,000 franes 
that the Institute had in 1926 have been spent on 
only two or three undertakings, such as library 
co-ordination, the bibliography of the contumic 
sciences, or the international ипизешиз hand- 
book? Perhaps on these three points. success 
might have been attained, so that other matters 
could have been attacked jn rosy, ati e оп, 

Not at all Jt sounds & practical method, 
but it is really -chimerical, On mone of the 
three points mentioned copld success have been 
achieved in 1926, nor yet on atv other, oven if 
we had concentrated all our efforts upon it. It 
takes: more than a year to get auywhere in 
matters like these. Months must necessarily 
pass between the different stages. of each: scheme, 
so that it can go the round cf the competent 
organisations in all countries, create a favour- 
able -atmosphere—reach maturity, in short. 
And what should we huve been doing during 
those mouths ? 

Aguin; on these three questions, could we 
have gathered úp all the favourable currents of 
opinion in the world and prepared for am carly 
settlement if we had not had the authority, the 
“scone,” as they sav, of a big organisation ? 


Could we have done it. without a head-quarters 


properly (though still very modestly) fitted ир, 
without génetal services (few though these still 
ure) for research, publicutions, translation, 
analysis, minute-writing; without a technical 
staff (still consisting of only three or four 
persons to cach of the seven sections) which, 
studying, writing, aud travelling, can without 
overwork deal, not with one but with five or 
six questions at a time? And cok! we have 
done it without a permanent network of reln- 
tions in all comtries—nationa)  cemmittees, 
correspondents, ussocintions ef various kinds— 
the upkeep of which alse occupies the full time 
of several officials and involves a certain amount 
of expenditure > 

jt mist be remembers! that it is mot the 
business af the Intellectual Co-operation Organi- 
sation to act arbitrarily on its own authority. 
‘That is a simple and a cheap method ; but the 
business of the Organisation is te put its finger 
upon all the ‘intellectual institutions and 
interests in every country, set them in motion, 
inipel them to wet for themselves and spend. for 


liminary report to the 


themselves; or to co-ordinate efforts already. iti 
progress; ‘That calls for a permanent organisa- 
tion of some complexity" Ш 

Accordingly, the- history of an “idea” in the 
Intellectunl Cooperation Organisation is 
ordinarily: this: 

The International Committee or the Institute 
receives a suggestion from an institution, 
society, or private person (we generally prefer 
to walt for suggestions bearing some. weiplu 
rather than take action on our own initiative); 
the services: of the Institrte make a brief pre 
appropriate — Sub- 
Committee: The latter, aud subsequently tho 
Committee itself, approve the. idea. in principle 


‘and instruct the Instütate to make: an exhaustive 


study of the scheme. The Institute semi 


afficilly approaches institutions, societies, or 


persons who are authorities on the igestion 7 it 
then prepares s preliminary scheme anml asks 
tho International Conimittee for power to cois 
vene at official Committee of Experts.. They 
are. carefully chosen) to represent the priucipal 
countries aut interests concerned. The Com- 
mittee of Experts draws up the final scheme, 


which js then referred, with a report by the. 


lustitute, to the appropriate Sub-Committee and 


to the full Committee. The Institute: then 
widertakes wun-official or semi-ofüciui nezotia-- 
üons in the various countries with a view t» 


putting the decisions reached into effect. 
Briefly, the Organisation for ШиеЦесінаї 
Co-operation bas taken the greatest pains $0 
avoid on the one hand an excess of logicality 
amd cn the other an excess of empiricism, И 


has endeavoured: to be logical in its conceptions 


and empirical in their exceution. That would: 
seem. to be the formula of al great huiman 
enterprises, And why should we pretend that 
the Tveague lias not di this case attempted a 
great hitman enterprise, after all those it has 
already. set on. foot in other fields? i 
This enterprise is under the same rules as 
thi other organisations of the Teague: absolute 
international impartiality y scrupulous consul- 
tation of tle interests at stake ; use of no form 


= 





*The organisation of relutiotis between the. Intellec: 
tnal Co-operation Сеа Иш. {ш Ика! — 
till, indeed, incomplete; There pre «till no National 
Committees in certain comntries; and not all those 
that exist are in a poaltion to gather wp all the threads 
af intellectual life Jii their respective countries, | 

Furthermore, certain important sperialised inter 
national aasociitiony are not yet represented ma they 
Анан be it the Organisation. There is resmin, how- 
ever, to believe that they will be so represented shortly; 
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of pressure but persuasion; and lastly, the 
nearest possible opproach to technical perfection, 

With this organisation and method, impor- 
tant preliminary results have already been 
secured: the solemn and repeated adhesion of 
States ; a chain of strotig points in the form of 
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special organisations attached to the Institute 
different countries ; an already very extensive 
system of regular relations with societies, insti- 
tutions, and private persons; a general 
atmosphere of keenness ; headqvarters fitted up 
and in working order, 


BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


"ECONOMICS OF KHADDAR."'* 
By Mr. Lapar Rat, 


Economics of Khaddar is the title of a 
motograph written by Mr: Richard B. Gregg, 
which I have read from cover to cover. IT ami 
free to confess that E had never before read а 
itore comprehensive, à mote exhaustive and a 
more illuminating exposition of the economics 
of Khaddar. In places it seems that the writer 
is indulging in special pleading, but a careful 
examínation of the arguments and facts relied 
upon shows that in fact it is not so. One may 
or may net agree with all of his arguments but 
there ts по doubt that the writer has made a 
thorough and a careful study of the subject in 
nl] its aspects and has tried to meet all the criti- 
cisms that have been directed against the 
khaddar movement, ín a spirit of fairness and 
with @ knowletige of facts and figures which is 
convincing. Twill here summarise some of the 
most important facets and arguments relied upon 
by the author in his thesis. 

(o) In the opinions of all reliable and 
competent observers, both British and Indian, 
it is agreed Unt the farmers in practically 
everv province amd district in India nre idle for 
‘at Jeast three months of cach year. Many 
nuthorities say four months and some six. 
‘These verions authoritics also agree that even 
en the days when the farmer is working there 
are idle hours to à considerable amount, (P. 24). 
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. “Economics of Khaddar. Ву Richard BR Gregg 
IS Gattesan & Oh, Modras), ras. 


(b) “Unemployment is a scourge. If the 
mianipirlation of one factor in industrial orguni- 
vation may lead in any way to a diminution of 
the evil, the inmediate duty of all concerned: 
would seem te he to strengthen this factor when 
possible, and determine the soundest criteria 
for its use! 

"Unemployment is the most important 
single source of waste." 

“It is very well to advocate greater produc- 
tion through the introduction of machinery, the 
increased use of mechanical power, through 
standardization and through advunced techtii- 
que of one kind or another. Society as a whole 
does profit as we learn to make two pairs of 
shoes at the cost formerly required for one. 
Dut unti] we can guarantee to the individual 
^ higher measure of protection in making his 
or her contribution to the increasing. effective- 
ness of our national production our enthusiasm 
must necessarily be tempered with the thought 
that with each step forward the spectre of m. 
employment is actuallv raised. We can hardly 
expect the interest and mnch less the whole 
hearted support of the workers who are most 
iikely to be adversely affected until we sec in 
unemployment the very core of tho problem 
of waste eliniitiation......But after all, looked at 
from the national and «economic standpoint, 
what we all want... employers and employees- 
alike, is the substance of continuous employ- 
ment rather than protection against unemploy- 
ment." (P. оз), 

(c) “Although we do not have any figures 
for China, it is probably safe to say that un- 
employment is greater at all times in India than- 
m any other country in the world." (P. 94). 
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id) “That there were approximately 
107,000,000 actual workers wholly engaged 
m pasture and agriculture." Also that they are 
idle at Jeast three months of the year, Note 
that this figure does not inchide any industrial 
unemployment,--only that in agriculture, И 
docs not include any of those city industrial 


wastes clussificd nier the heads of inter- 
mittent unemployment, under-cmployment, 
seasonal unemployment, cyclical unemploy- 


ment, residual unemployment, labour turnover, 
lest time, strikes and lock-onts, absenteeism, 
idleness due to preventable accidents or pre 
ventable sickness." (P. 93l. 

(e) Assuming an average daily wage for 
agricultural workers as 3 aunas (for which 
authorities are quoted). Mr. Gregg says: 

"At this 3 ammas ratë, 197,000,000 people 
in до days, the period of their idleness, could 
earn Rs. 1,80,56,25,000, This then may be 
considered the minuat cosi of unemployment 
among only the agrictltural population of 
India exclusive of Burma, ff divided among 
the total population it makes a cost or sort of 
tax of about Rs. 5-7 per capita. 

“This figure exceeds the total revenue of 
the Government of India: (1024—251. 

“Remember also that the real cost of uu- 
employment is probably much in excess of th: 
above estimate, because the values. produced 
by these people at work would be considerably 
greater than. merely their wages. Also im most 
provinces now (1937) agricultural wages are in 
fact from 5 to $ annas a day for men and from 
4 to 6 annas for women. We have purposely 
chosen a low figure in order to be conservative. 

"(n any basis of calculation, it is clear that 
unemployment creates a staggering burden 
проп the Indian mation, and indeed upon the 
world. 

"Although the historical records show that 
two hundred and fifty years ago spinning was 
practised іп almost every houschold in India, 
‘and that it was intentionally and systematically 
destroyed. by British policy, we cannot, of 
course say that the present unemployment is 
wholly: due to that cause. +- 

“Yet we can say that the importation: of 
foreigu cloth has deprived the farmers of their 
former supplementary occupation, and that if, 
for instance, only one quarter of the farmers 
now idle would take up spinning, it would 
vastly relieve that part of the unemployment. 
And we may also say that the continued pur- 


chasing of foreign cloth by India prevents that 
accomplishment, in the sense that it cannot 


fully take place until the purchase of foreign 


cloth very greatly decreases. Hence, in that 
special setise, we may say, for purposes of 
argument, that the purchase of foreign cloth is 
a cause of say one quarter of the present 
agricultural unemployment. In 1925 over one 
third of the total Indian consumption of cloth 
was imported. К 

"The average per capita consumption of 
cloth in India is estimated by the correspondent 
of the Manchester Guardian Commercial at 15 
yards, Mr. Gandhi estimates it at 14 yards 
per head. "Taking the larger figure so as to 
get a» more conservative result and taking the 
total population of India at 310,000,000 we sed 
that the total annual cotton cloth consumption 
is about 4,466,000,000 yards. The quarter of 


the present agricultural unemployment would 


be 26,750,000 people. (This small part is 
chosen so as to err, if at all, on the side of 
conservatism.]. Ат а wage of 3 annas per day, 
this would give Rs. 45,14.06,000 as the cost of 
their unemployment for three months in the 
year. Dividing this loss by the total cloth 
consumption in yards gives т аппа о pits, On 
the above assumption, this may be said tu 


reptesent the cost of Indian rural unemploy- 


ment for cach yard of cloth purchased. 10 
instead, we were to divide Rs, 45,74,06,009 
by only the yardage of foreign cotton eloth 
purchased (1,090,421,021 yards in 1921—22]. 
the result wonld bé 6 annas 2 pies per yard. 

"We may then say that when foreign cotton 
cloth is purchased in India, at least + anna and 
o pies and probably much more of the price 
per yard could be deducted if the Indian rural 
tnemployment were relieved by getting one- 
quarter.of the agricultural workers to spin and 
weave by hand." 


п. 


Ll agree with these conclusions and have 
wo hesitation in saylitg=— 


(a) That spinning and weaving furnish the 


mest suitable employment for the unemployed 
or partially engaged agriculturist. 

(b) That though the income therefrom may 
be very slender, it makes a substantial addition 
to the total income of the agriculturist at the 


end of the year, The agriculturist does not 
work for daily wages or for monthly payment.. 
Generally his income is annual or six-monthly,. 
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lf therefore his earnings from spinning and 
weaving be calculated six-mouthly or by. the 
total for the year, it will make a welcome addi- 
tion to his tétal income and will be very helpful 
im enabling him to meet his needs and those of 
his family, 

(с) That the agriculturist being ordinarily f 
person who has no spare funds to invest nor 
any credit, cannot engage in pursuits. which 
eutail investments of large capital. The rates 
of interest os. which he generally vets loans are 
ruinous atil once in the clutches of the money- 
tender, he-is lost, 

(d) That the Government being unwilling 
to float any scheme or schemes bv which the 
agriculturist may find employment for the 
period for which there is nothing to be done 
in connexion with agriculture, the duty oi 
finding micans of such employment devolves ou 
us and we certainly cannot finance any other 
Scheme. 

(e) "That the industry. because it is so simple; 
requires such simple tools and is learnt so 
easily, is the best suited to the intelligence and 
the means of the agriculturist. 

U) Thit so far no onc has been able to 
эре any alternative to it (it must be 
remembered no one suggests that Charkha be 
made a full-time occupation by those who cau 
carn more money by doing something else). 

(2) That there is no possibility of the mill 
industry being so developed in the #ear future 
5s to render India independent of foreign cloth. 

(h) That the Charkha is the best basis of 
village reconstruction. Khadi workers can help 
other schemes of cducation and sanitation ia 
spare timc and both can supplement each 
other's work. 

(i) That where the untonchables are not 
engaged or inliy engaged in any other occupa- 
Hon, they олп усту wel! take to spinning and 
add to their incomes, 

if) That in case the millowners should 
decline to come to an understanding with the 
khadi organisation, their cloth should unhcsi- 
tatingly be boycotted and placed only next after 
(т) pure khoddor, (2) ‘impure khaddar.’ By 
impure khaddar 1 mean khaddar made of 
Indian omill-yarn. In my judgment the atti- 
tude of the mill-owners is not very reasonuble. 
They want to exploit the patriotism of the 
people in order to fill their pockets, Among 
these imill-owners you come across the greatest 
- gatronisers of foreign cloth. The sentiment of 


patriotism which they propose to exploit to sell 
their mill goods as Swadeshi does not appeal 
to them. In the circumstances, I do not think 
the Nationalists should have any scruple in 
boycotting Indian mill-made as against pure or 
even impure handmade khadi. Зуи 

(5) "That if more money be put in the khadi 
movement, it may be possibie to reduce the 
cost of mumifacture and to make it cheaper 
than it is. Unless that is achieved, we should 
preach that people should tase cloth made of 
yarn spun by themselyes or in their own homes 
because ít is patriotic to do so. With this, 
khadi will virinally soem to be cheaper than 
mill-made stuff, 

I am convinced that the greatest effort 
shouid be put in to push on khadi and to 
remove untouchabilitv. But thit does not 
exclude the other work from the purviow. A 
yard of foreign cloth boycotted means an 
addition of one anna nine pies to the income 
of the unemployed Indian agticulturist. 


SEARCHLIGHT ON THE GREAT WAR.* 
By Mayor D. Grauam Pole. 


Lord Beaverbrook’s book is advertised not 
only extensively in the Préss, but on all the 


Loardings throughout the сошиту. He would 


have liked to have cailed the book A Political 
History, he tells ws, but he is honest enough 
to admit that such a description would he a 


misnomer. I have read the book, and agree 


with him, It is well described by himself us 
“scrappy and disjointed, We ате promised 
two further volumes after this one, which only 
takes 5 up to 1915, Mr. Bonar Law is, of 


course, his hero all through this first volume. 


We can gather Lord Beaverbrook's own 
opinion of the politicians who were responsible 
for the War, 
Mr, Edwin Montagu, ex-Secretary of State for 
India, whose death, he Says, was “an irreparable 
loss mt this dreadful age of mediocríties " —— 

The chief fact brought ont in this book ja 
that cach politician seemed to be fighting for 


his own hand, quite irrespective of the views 
either collectively: or 


of his colleagues, 


individually, — Mr. Churchill, for instance, 





Тата Neaverbrook. (London, Thor 


JOT TNT pp Е 
* *Politicians and the War. Му the Right Hon, 
Ltd.), 1928. oe 


from his mention of the tite 
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seems to glory in the fact, which he states ir 
à letter to Mr. Bonor Law, that lie "ücted with- 
cut legal sanction and contrary to 4 Cabinet 
decision." Lord Fisher, the First Sea Dori, 
was sa set on having his own way thet he 
thought the best way to get it, and to secure 
Conservative hacking, would be to resign, This 
he did, at à most critic) period of the War, 
ut ad time when the German Flect actually came 
tut to tackle ours. He refused to withdraw his 
resignation and left the Navy without a First 


Хед Lord. As Lord Beaverbrook tells us, he 


deserted his post, “pulled down his blinds and 
went off to Scotland.” We are toll how Lord 
Kitchener “concealed the trath of the situation 
from his colleagues im the Cabinet," und tater, 
of the deplorable consequences on the conduct 
ot the War, of "an outbreak of temper on all 
sls at a Cabinet meeting," 


A London newspaper, the Globe, was 
suppressed by Sir John Simon аз Home 
Secretary and’ Goni Birkenhead as Attorney 
General for giving the trtth about the attempt 
te aust Lord Kitchener from the Cabinet, It 
was allowed to resume publication, a fortnight 
later, on apologising aud giving nn explanation 
Gictated Бу thy Government which, as Lord 
Méaverhrook explains, was. the "truth of a 
highly technical variety." Mr. Lloyd George 
thought and talked nothing hut War, hot was 
"always thinking too much of himself and far 
too little of the team, He was, in. word, 
always ‘on the make™', Altogether, it is y 
depressing piece of insight into the management 
or mismanagement of the War. Cabinet 
Ministers, with public school training, hail not 
the first iden of team work. Each one fought 
for his own fund, aud tried to bring off things 
for his own credit, The wrctehed solders at 
the Front, who were living lu mud and blood, 
were merely pawns in tle game: Cabinet 
Ministers had no faith in one another, and con- 
vcaled ftom ome another the most vital facts. 

I well remember the chaos and mistnunage- 
ment at the Battle of Loos, where we bad some 
75,000 casualties. General Sir joli French 
was in command, and the stuff work was, in 
many cases, simply non-existent. "Liona led 
by esses" was quite a good description of the 
British Army at that time. After being with- 
ct food, water or sleep for over twentyfour 
hours, during most of which time we were 
ander German fire, I can’ remember getting an 
order to attack the German position. without 


any ‘reconnaissance or any information as to 
what was in front of us ar what to expect. 
Others had undertaken the same task before us, 
atid tho who broke through the German lines 
were left unsupported and at the mercy of 
their enemies. I bod to attempt the same Task: 
with оте am] weorü-ont men, and again 
without апу support Lives were absolutely 
тот away, and the opinion of the Anny om 
the military operations was very aptly expressed 
by one of my Junior Officers, who, when he. 
heard of the orders, remarked: '"Thank God 
for the Navy," After this attack we were kept 
m the firing line for more than another twenty- 
four hours still without fool, water ar rest, 
The terrible and seedless slaughter at this time 
vas one af the “great victories’ claimed. by our 
Higher Command in the War. Asa result, Sir 
John French was recalled, and in case the 
Germans might find ont what a ghostly fuilure 
he had been, as if they did not know that quite 
as well as we did, he was raised to the peerage 
and made Viceroy of Ireland. 

T told some of the facts of that fiasco to one 
of the principal members of the Cabinet in 
London, some- months lator, and he admitted 
te me that it wos news that he was receiving 
for the first time, as all such reports were eon 
miunicated to and kept to theniselves by three 
members of the Cabinet, anil that on these 
matters he knew wo mere than the man dn the 
sirvet. Tf any book were required to strengthen 
the ranks of those who are opposed tó War, 
(his one must meet the case. To politicians, 
War is just another phase of politics: Intrigue - 
goes on for personal place and power, whilst 
lives are being sacrificed by tens of thousands. 
After the Boer War, Lord Rosebery said that 
we as nation always muddle through in the. 
end. ‘The pity of it is that we nre so proud 
of muddling through, We seem to regard. it a 
a virtue! No man who was responsible hoa 
safe hame job for the conduci of the last war 
should ever have heen allowed to take part m. 
public life again. 
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CANADA: THE GREAT AMERICAN 
DOMINION.* 
nce пазі, we extetid a hearty welcome. 
t9 Mr. R. J. Arnott's excellent annia]. survey- 


“Санан Today, met, (m7, Cockspur Street, 
London, 5. W Т}, 10%. * 
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ing almost" all. aspects of life and work in 
Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific—which 
is invaluable to all interested in that great 
American Dominion. Canada To-day for 1928 
has just been published from the offices of 
Canada, the London illustrated weekly, and this, 
the eleventh, issue of this popular annital and the 
leading illustrated yearbook of latest informa- 
tion on the Dominion, will be found as trist- 
worthy and useful as in previous years. It has 
more pages than last year—220 in all—and in 
these the conditions and opportunities in the 
Vast territory from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
are às attractively presented as ever. Canada 
To-day will commend itself tọ a wide public by 
reason of its handy size and its convenient 
arrangement. Not only is its letterpress inter- 
esting, but from a reference point of view it 
will be found accurate and comprehensive. 
The leading feature in this year’s volume 
is very appropriately the Diamond Jubilee of 
the Dominion, the celebration of which has 
tuken place so recently. The keynote is struck 
by the frontispiece, which is a fullpage picture 
ol the Victory (or Peace) Tower of the Dominion 
Parliament Buildings at Ottawa. Then follow 
the text of the King's Message to the people 
of Canada, the speech of the Prince of Wales 
it, which he likened Canada to "A Reef of 
‘Precious Metal"; quotations from the Governor- 
General and the High-Commissioner ; Мг. 
Mackenzie King's speech on "Canada, Past, 
l'resent, aud Future," delivered on Parliament 
Hill, Ottawa, during the Diamond Jubilee 
celebrations; an address by thc Hon. James 
Malcolm, Minister of Trade and Commerce, on 
“Industrial and Economic Progress, during 


the last 60 years; and also an article by the 


Hon. W. К. Motherwell; Dominion Minister of 
Agriculture, ov ‘Canada’s Agricultural Expan- 
sion" during that period. The other main 
sectious inte which the volume is conveniently 
divided consist of concise articles, many of 
them by well-known Canadian authorities, 
dealing with particular subjects under the 
following gencral headings: “‘Cunada’s Re- 
sources," "'Life and Work," ''Migration and 
Settlement," *''Sport and Pastimes," “The 
Provinces of Canada," *'Gazetteer of Principal 
Cities. anil "Towns," ‘Finance, Investment, 
Insurance and Mining,’ “Industry, Trade, and 
Commerce," and “Transportation,” 

‘The articles under the heading ‘Canada's 
Resources” deal with the climate, diversity of 
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resources, national wealth, field crops, forests, 
and fisheries. In the section entitled “Life 
and Work," after a statistica] analysis of 
Canada's population, a series of very interesting 


settlers’ experiences and impressions is given 


under the title **Farm Life in Canada." Among 


other subjects dealt with in this section are 


live stock and poultry, dairying, apple grow- 
ing, city life, education, professional oppor- 
tunities, women workers, and wages und hours 
of labour. The ‘Migration and Settlement" 
section is introduced by a statement regarding 
Canada’s immigration policy, by the Hon. 
Robert Forke, Minister of Immigration and 
Colonisation, in which emphasis is laid on the 
fact that Canada's chief appeal is to those who 
will seek their fortune on the land. ‘The day 
of opportunity has not passed in Canada," says 
Mr. Forke, "'"The success achieved by settlers 
whe entered the country 30, 40, or 50 vears ago 
may be duplicated or ssrpassed to-day." ‘This 
is followed by à concise statement of the variotis 
Canadian settlement schemes, by Mr. J. Urnec 
Walker, Director of European Emigration for 
Canada, in which there are enumerated the 


principal facilities provided for families, young: 


men and boys and other land workers, and 
household helps. Other articles in this section 
deal with immigration regulations, hamestead- 
ing, aud juvenile immigration, Next comics 
the section devoted to Sport end Pastimes, in 
which the opportunities for the varieties of 
sport which can be enjoyed in Canada are 
indicated ; hunting, shooting, and fishing regula- 
tions in the various Provinces being included: 

The largest section in the book is devoted 
to. descriptions of the various. Provinces. of 
Canada, thé articles, most of which are signed, 
showing the physical characteristics of the 
different parts of tlie Dominion, and bringing 
out the many opportunities which they offer to 
British settlers or capitalists. The scope of 
these articles is indicated by their titles—"Nova 
Seotia's. Attractions," "Fertile Princé Edwart 
Island," “New Brunswick's Farm Lands," 
"Quebec's Natural Resources," '' йк 
in —— " Manitoha's 
“Saskatchewan's Progress and Prosperity," 
Alberta's Varied Resources," and “British 
Columbia's Progress." At the end of 
Provincial articles is a. Gazetteer giving 
culars of the principal cities and towtis. 

As showing how up to date Canada To-day 
is, the section devoted to "Finance, Investment, 


'Re-discovery,! " — 
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Mining ancl Inusurauce' contains thie Budget 
speech for 1925 delivered. hy. tho. Hon, JL A. 
Robb, Minister of Finance, in the Dominion 
House of Commons. An article of special 
interest. to. people of moderate incomes who 
think of migrating to Canada ts. that giving 
particlinrs of Income Tax m the Domition. 
'l'he important part played in the Dominion by 
ihe: Canain chartered banks, trust companies, 
ond life insurunce companies is also. indicated, 
In view of the tereased interest that 15 being 
taken in Great Britain in Cunsdinn miming, a 
considerable amount of additional information 
is given this year in the space devoted to that 
subject. Dr. Charles Camsell, Deputy Minister 
of Mines, contributes an article on Canada's 
mineral wealth; and there is a useful svnopsis 
of leading Conodian mining companies; with 
iets ‘and feures couceriing each, ‘Industry, 
Trade and Ceanmerce’™” is-the next. department 
of activity deait with, the articles under this 
heading covering Canada's. manufactures and 
principal industries, industrial employment, 
trade progress, and British trade with: Canadn, 
while. Canada's. hydre-electric developtient is 
described ty the Hon. Charles Stewart, Minister 
of the Interior, Canadinn railways and the 
principal steamship services to Canada are dealt 
with in the ‘Transportation section. New- 
foundlend (which is, of course, not included in 
the Dominion of Canaila). is described in an 
interesting article by the High Commissioner. 

The volume concludes with lists of Federal 
aud Provincial Cabinet Ministers and officials, 
useful books about Canada, nmd Canadian orgati- 
isations in London | 

As in previous fears, the many hne illustr 
Hote—a number of which are fill-page ste—are 
among the chief features mul- attractions of 
Canada To-day "These, which number over 
oo, show practically every phase of 1Не сапа 
activity, The volume—which is published by 
не Санада Newspaper. Company, Ltd., shouid 
tiske as etrong an appeal as its: predecessors to 
intending settlers, tourists, sportsmen, ond 
business mon, and should also find a place їп 
Teference. libraries. and. offices, owitig to its as 
lxnowledged. vale as an up-to-date and. reli: ble 
reference book, Canada Te-day, it shouWl be 
added, has heen pliced by the Edicational 
Department of the London County Council on 
the requisition list of howks for nse hi schools, 
wind dt might well be iulopted in this way even 
in India. 

ü 


ADVOCACY IN INDIA.* 


The literature «f Advocacy in English, 
Шопен not extensive, is now fairly large, 
thauks mainly to the American works on the | 
subject The earliest book that mav still be 
considered as of practical interest to. the legul 
practitioner is Dr. William Forsyth’s Horfensius 
(1840)—which, though an historical essay on 
the office and the duties of the Advocate, com 
tains muany-shrewd ssggestions of great ИШҮ 
on the Adivocate’s work: It was followed it 
1$52 by the first volume (all that. was pubiishied) 
of Mr. E. W. Cox's- The Adzocate, which is imi 
excellent treatixe on his training, practice, rights 
and duties, After many  vesrs there were 
published the four volumes (closely connected 
in theiy subject-matter! by Mr, Richard Harris, 
Of these the best known (which has: passed 
theuzh a lirgé mimber of cilitions] is Mints on 
Adeocary amd was followed by Fliustralions: ew 
Advocacy, Betore Trial and. Farmer Bumphin's: 
Law Suit, The latest English treatise is Jodge 
Parry's. Seren Lamps of Advocacy, Of lite 
America hus taken the lemd im this brinch of 
legal literature. Of the American treatises the 
beat known are Mr. Henry Hardwitke's Act af 
Winning Coses, Mr, Früncis Wellman's srl of 
Crai-Examination and Day t Court, anil Mr, 
Justice Donovan's books—T act in. Court, Still iu. 
Trolls and 4r 0f Advocates. Мог ja Canula 
behind the United: States, for it ie à. Canadian 
анусот Ме, Edwin Bell—who las written о: 
learned ond luminions work called The Princ 
Mes o] Aétgumuni.: Compared with these voli 
ао, comprehensive, and. án some cases; brilliant 
text-hooks, the output of legal [India had beet. 
vere meagre tll ihe publication of Mr. Justice 
Walsh's The Advocate His Aime and Axpinn- 
ions- ‘The only Indian books that we know 
of ure Mr. Heury Morisou's Advocacy and Ex- 


amination ef -IVisesses, Mr, S. C. Parkar's 


Adsocacy and Crass-Examinalion, Мг. Alexan- 
бег. Вани” Оле Law Courlk; The Righis and 
Duties of Judges amd Lawyers, Mr. Rahimi 
üllah's Aft ej Crosi-Examivatios and two uscfui 
compilations (both failing from Madras) called 
The Art of Cross-Examinution and Methods of 
Cross Examination. It may be stated at once 





«гае Инан санит Ани заз Аарона Йу 
sir. Justice Waluh (Ram Netain Lal, Katta, Allahabai, 
1017. 
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that of these six works, the three latter deal 
only with one (though a very important) branch 
of Advocaty—tomely that relating to the exami. 
nation, cross-examination and re-cxantittation 
of witnesses ; while the three former—though 
dealing with some other branches of Advocacy 
as well—are more or less skotehy works and are 
not so conveived aml planned as to subserve 
filly the objects of the sspirauts to Advococy 
itt this country. We, therefore, extend a hearty 
welcome to the work which haa been written 
by Mr, Justice Walsh of the Allahabad High 
Court -and the second edition. of which ts 
practically o mew book rather than a new 
edition of the work as originally issued in 1976. 

Mr. Justice Walsh's book brings into strong 
relief the fact that, as far as this country is 
couserned, Advocay has boven taken бу ре 
t+ say—tho birti-right of every legal practi- 
tinner. It hes not yet been suli¢iently realised 
amongst 1s tint it is one thing to be a sound 
thing to be an Advocate. An Advocate teed, 
no doubt, possess a sound working knowledge 
of law, but he require meny other qualifica- 
tens before he cán aspire to be a successful 
Advocate, Facility in putting his case Incidly, 
capacity for analysis and synthesis, strom 
common sens, presence of mind, considerahle 
Lact, and nhove all powers ef persiuasión—thes: 
ore some of the equipments of a suceessInl 
Advocate, Judged by even п fairly low 
standard, there have heen very few advocates 
worth the name iu this country; But this i8 not 
as it should he, for if there be one thing mare 
than another in which the Indian has shown: a 
remarkahle capacity for snecess and distinetion, 
it is in (he sphere of forensic activities, legal 
scholarship anil judicial abilitv- Even the late 
Sir John Strachey—by no ticuns a fricnily 
critic ‘Gf the educated. Indiuns—bore witness tc 
this fact in lis well-known work: Ihaia: Th 
Administration and Progress. But it is none 
theless troe that inspite of it and the remark- 
ably high standard of legal knowledge possesserl 
hy the Indian Bar—in which term we include 
hoth Barrister and Vakils—there is yet consider- 
able room for improvement in Advocacy as 
practised even in eur High Courts and in the 
maintenance and development of sech exprit- 
de&crops as obtains in England atid some other 
Western countrics: Tt is bocause Mr. Justice 
Walsh's book is calenlated to. conduce, to some 
extent, to this end that we have much pleasure 
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in comntending it to all members of legal pri 
fessimt in this country. 

Not that Mr. Justice Walsh's: eek is oe 
eomprehensive and illaminating as it well might 
lmve heen. At best it is but 2 skételi—a short 
study of & great subject. Н із mot a. carcfily- 
planted amd a «vstenntic treatise on the subject 
of Advocacy in Itilta—but is rather scrappy, 
istursive, and perhaps too full of persons! 
references to the author and reminiscent of his 
own professional activities. His reflections on 
the Indian Bar, embodied in the Preface to tho 
new edition of the book, are riot all citlier happy 
or well-founded and to sone of them strong 
exception hus heen justly taken. Again, for 
want of s proper system, the two sitbjects—an 
Aulvocate's qualifications for his work and. Legal 
Ethics—are intermingled, which will be not an 
often confasing to the junior practitioner The 
book also labours ‘imeder the disadvantage af 
catering for two communities, the profession. in 
England and in Indis. Thought much is common 
between the rules of Advocacy and the standards 
üf professional honour and etiquette in the twe 
countries, nevertheless the disparity in local 
conditions docs make an appteciable difference 
and what is, therefore, true of the one need 
not tecessunly be equally true of the other, 
The author is aware of this innate diffientty 
which he lias got to «urmount and practically 
disarms criticism by making a condlid confession 


that his work possesses a somewhat “hybrid 


character —much............cun lave no riore than 
n passing interest for new friends in India; on 
the other hand, much has no arplication except 
to Indio." The defects of the book—such zs 
tliey are—ore, therefore, due to its innate 
limitations of scope, design and conception; In 
the meantime we feel sure that a careful perusal 
of the book, under review, will be of benefit to 
every one who aspires to. he au snecessfn! 
Advocate in this country, for inspite of its 
limitations and deficiencies dt is a very- useful 
book in its class ond on its subject. 

Tt is ut possible, in the space at our disposal, 
to make a detailed reviow of Mr, Justice Walsh's 
book and we have, therefore, preferred to 
characterize Its merits and demerits in general 
terms. The author refers in his foreword to 
“the looseness of its construction and its 
occasional discursiveness and levity't for whieh 
he hopes '"'to be forgiven" as “jt has been 
rapidly just together on no very definite pian.'* 
But while looseness of construction, occasional 
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disenrsiveness: and 3ndefmiteness In pim might 
very well yicld place to terseness, compression, 
and systematic exposition in a later edition, we 
shall he sorry to see the so called ''levity'" dis- 
appear. After all Jegat books need not be 
necessarily dull ay the proverbial ditch-water 
aid a little touch of humour, like the touch 
of Nature, makes the whole world kim. Tt was 
perhaps  pertisal of dry-asdlust text-hooks that 


make the preat Mr, Bumble declare his famous 


anil welbknown verdict that the “Law is a 
as" It is all for the best, therefore, that 
Mr. Justice Walsh possesses u rich vein of 
humour and is not disposed to bury it under a 
napkin, For the rest, the author deals briefly 
with. all the various topics of interest to the 
Hench aud Bar—the ethics of Advocacy anil 
professional etiqttette, the opening of cases, pre- 
paration: for conducting trials, à study of the 
legal literature and case-law, reading in 
chambers and moots, conduct in Court, defence 
of prisoners and exprif-de-corps. In all these 
and connected subjects We author writes with 
a fülness of knowledge, а rich and varied 
éxperienee, a keen insight ond sympathetic 
interest and above allia generous enthusizasm. 
Altogether he Advocate: His Aims and 
Aspirations is an instructive study of the subject 
gud readers im India will find it informative, 
suggestive, umd interesting. 





A CONTEMPORARY BIOGRAPHICAL 
SURVEY." 


y The Dictionary of Nalional Biography was 
presented to the University of Oxford, it 1017, 
by the family of the late Mr. George Smith, its 
founder. It wea not nnti some timig after the 
end of the War that it was possible fur the 
University to take measures for the continuation 
ol the series of twenticth-century volumes 
begun ia 1912 by the publication of the period 
marron! The Delegates of the University 
Press then appointed a Committee of their 
number to consider fists of candidates for 
sdmission.; the late Mr, H. W, C. Davis of 
Balliol (Regine Professor of Modern History in 
the Oxford University) and Mr. J- R. H. Weaver 


—— el National Biography, dQrz—i9ui : 
оте " H. W. C. Daxi» and jJ. R. H. Weaver. 
(Creford University Press, Bombay), T9728 


of Trinity were appointed editors and the final: 
decisions were ontristed t0 them; experts in 
various ficlis were at the same time invited to. 
givé advice and help. When the first selection: 
lad been 18:306, the still more ilífecult task was 
undertaken by. the editors, of choosing com- 
etent blograpliers, and of assigning to cach 
rontributor approximate limits of space’ and 
time. The necessity of beginning the work 
when the- period to be- dealt with was all bnt 
over- has delaved the appearance of the new 
volume; Fut the machinery which had to be 
created in rozo ie now running sioothiy, and 
ibe next volume (which will cover the years 
1622-1650] may be expected) after a -shorter 
interval, 

The expense of producing the work under 
post-war comlitions hes been very Heavy, aml 
the publishers say that they have no expecta- 
tion of recovering it from sales. They look 
with confidence, however, to the public for 
support and encouragement in this arditints 
undertaking. ‘They will be satisfied if they are 
successiul m appealing to all sections of the 


public to promote the sale and use of tliis work. 


‘The Dictionary of National Biography js the 
largest amd mest valuable of all British collec- 


tions of biography, and is one of the greatest 


of the achievements of the. uinetéenth century, 


‘It is for the twentieth century to carry. out the 


new work in a manner worthy of te old. The 
iwentioth-century volumes. will be, no doubt, 
less final in thelr verdicts than the earlier 
volumes; but on the other hand they embody 
personal impressions and recollections which 
would. otherwise belost; mil, since they deal 
solely with contemporary history, they are ol 
even grenter importance and interest to the 
general public. | | 

The original Dictionary ofo National 
Biography: founded im 1882, (by Mr. George 
Smith of the firm of Messrs. Smith, Elder and 
Co J, and edited first. by the Inte Sr Leslie 
Stephen and later by the late Sir Sidney Lee, 
consisted of no less thun sixty-three volumes 
produced between the years 1882 шиі пух. No 
sooner had the mommnnental compilation bee 
completed than three fresh; volumus had to be 
undertaken containing the tives of persons 
whose names had been accidentally omitted 
from the original lists and of a lürger number 
who had died while the Dictionary was. being 
printed, Since then there have leen two 
further volumes—one covering \he period from 
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100: to 1012, and the other just out covering 
the period from 1012—1921. Sir Sidney Lec 
was in charge as-assistant editor from. 1883 to 
igo; uš joint editor with Sir Leslie Stephen 
for a year, and as editor from 1591 tà 1017. 
The present or sixty<ighth volume has beet 
edited by that well-known Oxford historian, 
Mr. H. W. C Davis—whese recent death is n 
great loss to seholsrship— assisted by Mr. J- R, 
H. Weaver. 

The «editors point out that the period of 
time covered by the new volume is more than 
& hundred years, for the doven of the volume, 
Lord Wemyss, who died in ror was born in 
1818: | Quite a number of the subjects treated 
were born between 1820 and 1829. ‘With the 
next decade 1830—15839 we enter the full stream 
of the era which thís volume chiefly represents 
, From these instances it will be 
evident that the spirit of the carly Victorian age 
whe still.a living force in the second decade of 
the present century. Many articles in this 
volime relate to mer amd wonen whose 
characters matured, and whose convictions were 
fully formed before :570. Some of these 
Niustrious survivals may owe a part of their 
current reputation to the fact that they survived 
эп long, But a career must be judged as à 
whole, the effect of a life's work is cumulative 
nnd a man's personal infittence must be gauged 
in seme degree by its duration es well as its 
intensity. The Nestors of eny period are to be 
remembered as links between the vivid present 
and the dissolving past; as tlie repositories of 
wrwritten tradition and faithful critics of their 
immovating juniors." "The principles of selec- 
tron which should guide the editors of a 
contemporary biographical survey could hardly 
have been stated better than ids done in the 
extract. quoted, 

The new volume is devoted in the main to a 
hand of eminent Victorians, Tt includes Lord 
Wemyss, who—as stated above—was born in 
1818, ainl its richest vicld is from the men and 
women who were born in the thirties and the 
forties. The War yields a smailer number. of 
worthies than might he expected, For it rather 
blighted promise than terminated achievement. 
None the less, the volume owes to the War this 
melancholy distinction, that it includes an 
unisually large number of mon and women who, 

gh they had earned their places by actual 
performance, did not grow old. Critics of the 
Dictionary are reminded that the period covered 
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by the volume is rgrz-1921, and are asked not 
tO assume that any person has been inadvertent- 
iy or -erroncously omitted until they ‘have 
ascertained thst he or she died before 7 
January, roaz. Any student desirous of finding 
concise and excellent summaries of prominent 
worthics who died between torz ahd 1921 
cannot do better than consult the present 
volume. There is a list of contributors under 
the respective initials, and at the end a 
cumulative list of biographies covering thë 
period from 1901—1921. The work is highly 
aitthoritative as the contributors (who number 
273) ше all persons distinguished for thir 
eminence, versatility and scholarship. 


-— —— 


EARLY ENGLISH SETTLEMENT IN. 
BIHAR.” 


By Mr. M. L. Bannenye (Imperial Library, 
Calcutta), 


Principal N. N. Rave's “Annal is a 
work of unique interest. [t is replete with 
facts and one passes through its piges tll ote 
comes to the end without feeling the weariness 
of study. I wish tlie book had contained more 
pages. The style of the author is exquisitely 
simple amd artless to a fault. The hich treat- 
nent of his subject, difficult om account of it» 
being hitherto obscure, and above all his 
arrangement of chapters, make the book a work 
of real excellence. The scramble for power in 
the declining period of the Moghul mile and the 
pathetic description of the titular Delhi autocrat 
fleeing from place to place to save his skin, 
leaving his sceptre to be seized by bold adven- 
turers, have been painted by a vividness of 
detail hardly to be surpassed, 

From the Indian stand-point, the шу» of 
Job Charnock have an air ol romance ami 
mystery surrounding them. ‘To uplift the yell 
of obscurity aiid disturb the lavers of dust whicl 
have settled throngh ages on a long-forgotten 
mavsolemm. may offend popular superstition 
but if the work of a historian is to make the 
past live in the present, the interesting. account 


—— 


"The Aunsle of Eart 1 
Behar, Dy SN. Kaye, MEA. ents, ія 


Ltd, Culeutta), 1928. bar 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


of Job marrying w "dusky Indian wife," to 
whom he remained faithful to the last, is 
certainly wery edifyiug. 

Bihar cluims as large a shnre in the struggle 
for supremacy, when the Moghul power stood 
dissolvit, as nny other part of India, and tha 
lorg-supposed notion of her being a backward 
province has. béen dispelled once for all, The 
author has ransacked all possible sources to 
give o faithful and consistent account of how 
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a mere handiul of sturdy Englishmen tried to 
establish a: firm foothold ou the Indian ‘soil, 
under a cloak of making merely pecuniary 
gains, which was. to be the genesis of а 
magnificent amd well-organised empire Mr. 
Raye's book, F believe, is the first of its kind, 
and is a. valuable contribution to our knowledge 
nnd worthy of it& author. Principal Horne of 
ihe Patria College has written a Foreword. The 
pet-up and printing are all that could be desired. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


RRIOIXDERS TO "MOTHER INDIA,” 


1. Mother India: A Rejninder. Hy K. Natorajon 
(G. Ас Мше йн & Со, Мийгав], 2925; 

1, Father Їпйїш. tly È S. Ramm Iper, MLA 
(Selwyn & Mount, 6, Duke Street, ‘Adelphi, Toudon, 
W, C 3) 1935. 

+ Эме tadia, By “World Citizen.” (S, ©. 
Warty, BLA, “Sister Indie” Office, Churchgate Street, 
Vort, Bomhax], 1925. 

5 & Sen ol Mother India Answers. Hy Dlan 
Gopal Mukerji. (R. P. Dutton & Co, New Work, 
U.& AJ, 1933. i 

5, Unhappy айа. Ry Lajpat Rai (Башы 
Publishing Company, Garstii Place, Culeuttaj, (935: 

5. (tndia: lis Character—A Reply to Mother India. 
Be J. A. Chapman (Bad) Blackwell, Oxford], 1955. 

In ‘the course of the year that hns elapsed: since 
the appearance of Miss Mayo’s motorionm book calle 
Mother Indis; ns many as six rejoinderes to it have 
appeared in India, Hugland and even America which 
ете enumerated at the top of ts review. It de a 
pity Мий Мт. C, EF. Andrews hae nob been able 
to carry oot hig intention of preparing a amit- 
eMe rélniation al Mis Moyo" book, for nào 
lving Бнр d& better qualified dor that task 
be rewenty Of his intimate, firsthand knowledge 
uf the realities of Jife in Modern India. H is to he 
hoped that Mr, Atulesa may yet be able to wrlic 
the Peek de contemplated Th the meantime we 
sili natie tbe ux rejorders which are lying before 
wa We hive already: noticed in terma of apprecia- 
thitt Mr. Nuturajan’s rejotmler. As we pointed ont, 
Gt auilers from the defect of its quality, having seen 
the Hicht av a Heres of articles in the Idien Social 


Reformer. Making allowance for that fact Mr. 
CNatsrejen's brophure is, within its limus, the mom 
clective ceiticiam of Misa Mayo's tibalanced book 
ami it deserves careful comsiderntion at the hamis 
ol all seekers after truth aboot Mother India to the 
study of which it ds a valuable contribution. 

Both Father India and Sister India are сам itt 
the same mould, though rhe latter ia the better ul 
the two: Mr, Ranga Tyer's omech-bomned book is, 
on the whole, disappointing. 1t smusks too mich 
of jamenalese; while the irrelevant references qo the 
ex-Maharaja of Хаһһа enbstentially detract from ite 
menis add give the work the appearance ОЇ Озине] 
propagandist literstare, Apart from these Месса аш 
limiiniioms, the hook has anme geil information on 
American cenüitints of to-day, Stiter India is amorc 
dignified in Hs» one amd spirit thom Father India anil 


dt ds tini x truly serious contribution 10 the study 


of the aubject, Perhaps d wonb] have been all the 
better dí the’ mttther Mad chosen to isme the hook, 
over his name instead of taking shelter ип попу. 
mity. It is obvious that a book of this type iè not. 
likely to inspire comfiücnee unless the remüer knows 
who it ie that iecwriting. We hope that ifm second: 
edition be calted fer, the author world give up his 
puonymity. Bur for ii» "you arc má bmd z& d oa" 
if wot worse” standard of jadgment, there iè nimel 
in Sister Indii that merits careful attention, We 
commend it to these whe may We desirous of utder- 
standing modern Indiana conditions from the Indian 
standpoint. 

Mr, Dhan Gopal Mukerji E s Henvaloe gentleman 
who has been lang resident in the United Sites and 
has written » number ob books in English, two of. 
which have been received with appreciston, THis, 
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American publisher's statement printed on the jacket 
ФГ his book—4 Son of Mother Jndia Answers—has 
the following note about the author: "Phere are na 
Hast and West to quarrel: there are only spirit 
scekers amd matter mimgers, who can be united 
through compassion. That i the mesage of Chan 
Gopal Mukerji, who haa known America’ since he 
came to earn his way through college by dishwashing 
Amd labor in the fehle, and who knew indin when 
пв а Bmhmin child he tended the village temple, anil 
@ a pilgrim he set forth with bowl. ond staff. Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, still a young man, vital, keenly 
inteligent, i$ spreading this message of understanding 
Mp prose aud ia poetry that ghiw with an inner 


flame.'" Mr. Mukerji's book is principally meant for 


American teaders, bat it will appeal to Indians us 
well, for it is a challenging reply to Mother Гм. 
Thi reply is written by а man who is not 
onlv a native of India but ip. well-Enown through- 
out the United States as nuther aml lecturer— 
end knows India thoronghly: Por this reason those 
who have read Mother Indis will &nd Mr. Mukerji's 


book highly pungent: those who have not will Gnd 


M oa rich storehouse of little known facts about India 
mid Indian life, | 

But by far the best of all rejoinders to Miza Маут" 
book i» Mr. Laipat Rai's Unhappy India; by ашп 
which he has rendered one mure notable service. to 
India Hie work la comprehensive, systematic, well- 
Planned, well-reasoned! and) welldocamented amd it i 
beyond all doubt the mest crashing, convincing and 
conrimaive reply: ip Miss Mayo' Mother ndi. 
Mr- Lajpat Rai lived for vears in Amwrica and thus 
writes of American conditions with frst-hand Eriw- 
ledge. In the natore of things it was inevitable that 
the challenge thrown down by Mother India dhomli be 
picked ep, as charges aguinst) a netinn носи as Misa 
Mare levels in her book could not be allowed to рава 
enheeded, And mo one amongst living Indians i 
better qualified for the task than Mr. Lajpat Rai, 
whime work deserves wide appreciation. Kemorseless- 
iy, analytically, atep by step, be tears Mise Mavo's 
criticiams, ur, us she calls them, facts, in. pieces, till 
when the list page is reached not one jota of 
fact and, truth remains is à book which i said 
to have set three continents talking. Mr, Lajpat 
Rai works no  issine—however unpleasant, He 
Ьу. tackles each of the subjects dealt with bv 
Miss Mayo-—child marriages, immoral practices, 
ternal perversion and gratifications, the horrora of 
the Punlah, the iniquity of the temple women, slave 
mentality, untoochables, disloyalty ta Britain, disease, 
dirt and degradation, riot», filthy sexual paintings and 
caste marki—one hy ote Mr, Lajpat Rai demolishes 
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the charges laid by Miss Muyo at-his comttrymen's 
door, and one by one he disposes of the witnesses fet 
the prosecution till nothing ie heft of the case Imt the 
proverbial falles house of corde or a pricked bubilile, 
And it B 10 be noted (to the anthor^s credit 
that be. writes with dignified restraint, aa befitting: | 
ihe discussion. There ig no sign of personal 
spleen or petulamce. He might heave dipped his 
pen in venom; instead Һе hos written a book 
the elect of the peramal of which will be t 
cunse а closer binding al the Des of mutual respect 
and affection. that already exist between India: 
and Great Britain, Hat though he himsell writes 
with praiseworthy and commendable sobriety, lit 
eflectively makes üse of. authoritative quotations fram 
books af reference on America. Ameria sems ty 
have forgotten to rettiove the mete from brr own eye 
before tackling the beam that E—3$à Miss Mare aya 
—in India's eve. And as Horatio save in Hamlet “a 
Mote it is to trouble the mind's eve” That ia thw 
way in which Mr. Lajpat Rai tas succeeded ti 
crushittg Miss Mayo's lying and propagandist book. 
We understand that English and American editions 
at Mr. Lajpat Raj's book are proposed oto be 
isened. That ig as И &honli be. Rut па the 
Indian edition has hal te te put together їп 
treat hurry, the text should be cnrefilty revised 
lo remove the errors that ore ineviinble ш u 
work hurriedly prepared. — In «pite, however, of a fiw 
mistakes in tts statements, Mr. Lajpst Rai's Unhaphy 
India is n work that shoulil be read esrefally by all 
tducated Indians: 

Mr. J. A. Chapman is à delightful writer nnd in 
his little brochure, india, he paints inowt besutiful 
scenes with the: deft touches of his brush. He 
possesses, as few indeed possess, (ut jemüine vm 
pathy with this country and its people which shane 
can enable one to look benemb the surface of things. 
At a time when clever propagunida has rendered it 
саву for foreigners to malig oar hepless land, itia a 
telicf to tum to Mr. Chapman's Pages. A> better 
reply to Misa Mayo's Mofher Jnmiig could scarcely. 
have been penned—iliGugl it je nob oa Tejoinder ta 
that book, in the ornlinary aense, Gur author does 
not scek fo controvert Miss Mayo, (art for fart, Не 


treads a different path; it doce not liecome тегин 


lo search tlie. filth inca country and proclaim teo ail 
the: work. that the eteuch i» all k prodncea, Mr. 
Chapman only gives us some of his impressiona abnt 
thy people in vivid pen-pictures. He shuns rhetoric, 
fud yet it is all so telling because of his riglit 
perspective, Не speaks t n» nbont some of the met 
and women of India that he thus known, and. when he 
stops we wish he had lingered longer. He presenta 
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tclore ms pomme of the aspects of the life of Maladey 
Govind Ranade: Н b goel that we are semictimes 
reminded of the fife am! work of that man among 
ron, Or. Rabimdramth Tagore’s Autobiography, and 
Mr. Dhan Gopal Mokherji's Caste and Out-caife. 
furniuh Mr. Chapman with more material for His 
sludies, We oniy wonder how a Westerner could «o 
enter into the spirit behind the outer mode. of the 
life of Indian mes aid women so graphically port- 
rave by iim in these pages. He theo speaks of 
Indian literature—sd the Voishnava lyrics, of Ram- 
pra&ul Seit, of Chittaranjan Das, His trznéfatimin 
lave: been ally dome, and we wish he hmi given us 
more of them; The idea of translating Rinmprasad's 
songs is particularly happy. lt i+ a thousanil pities 
that for so long nothing way dome to place before 
the non-Hengalee people ihe beautiful songs of Ram- 
prusad, marvelloge almost. in their peculiar devotional 
fervour, Mr, Chapa refers to Mias Mayo's Mother 
lulia ns »n odios work: it £s ая if he dismissed it 
with a wave of bis ‘hand, Mr, Chapman loves 
ihe people of the jund, and it is plessant to 
hear him ‘talk of Шет so sympathetically, Hrs 
unstinted allmirstion for the gifted soms of India, 
a heat of whom be fas referred to, is the 
mitcome of bis deep-seated love for this country. 
Fond of “rishelike’? men as he is, he possesses 
the very virtues of m riihi" without knowing it 
An Eagtishman in externals but a true Indian 
a heart, he has learned to value the virtue of poverty 
in life s« conducive to the moral and spiritual well- 
boing of man, ‘There is nothing shameful or deyrad- 
ing in all, thet he bas known or seen of India at 
lirsi-haud. To lay mele bis book is to feci regretful. 
tt ia a helpfal, tloughtful and stimulating treatise, 
andl it je to be boped that Pt will reach а жібе рар 
in Ниш in Hurope and Ametica—since it lings into 
sirung relief the truth a people's civilization. utd 
culture are not to be judged by their corruption but 
be ther finest and highest manifestation, This is the 
lesson. thai Miss Mayo nnd her brothers amd sistera 
have yet to learn. 





IL RECENT WORES OF REFHRENCH. 


The Siatesman's Year-Book, 1925. (Macmillan & 
Co, Dt, $t Martin's Btreet, W. C. aj, tyf: 

The reference annual of the greatest valve- to 
publiciats ia the Slatermam's Year-Hovk, of which the 
edition for 128 is the 6sth publication, It would le 
ille to say anything in praise of this most valuahle 
work of reference to students of current. public 
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ailairs, as Ня merits wre acknowledged all over the 
Hnglish-knowing world, It has long been recognized 
as the one indispensable book of reference for the 
atatesinam, the politician, the publicist amd above all 
ihe jourmalist. ‘The book is now divided inte ‘tree 
parts; the first dealing with the comntries constituting 
the Tiritish Commonwealth, the second with the ине 
States of America and the third with the “Other 
‘Countries. Historical and statistical infermuation 
aboot each country lani abont each Stale or Province 
separately, of the Federal Commionwealths or Republica 
atid the Indian Rimpi) ie given under most of the 
flowing heads:—constitution and govermment, . 
ares atid population, religion, instruction, justice and 
crime, panmperism, finance, defence, prodection and 
judustry, commerce, shipping and navigation, internal | 
communication, money and: credit, weights and 
muessures, amd diplommtic representatives. The infor- 
mation being derived irem officia] sources, thw rests 
recorded in the Yrur-Hook are as full and accurate as 
it is possible to obtain. A very nsefnl list of books if 
reference supplements the account of cach country or 
State, The events of the part year have necessitated. 
many changes in the new edition of the Statesman’ 
Year-Book, Special attention haa heen given throagh- 
put ihe book to revision of the bibliographies, which 
are fully uptodate and inclüde the late&t works: 
while a numher of well«irawn mapa about countries 
with political changes are a valuable feature and add 
mnch to the usefulness of this statistical and historical 
aitnnal survey of the States of the world. Thanks to 
the co-operntion of the Government departments, of 
the varions countries included in the Year-Hook and 
of special authorities all over te world, the now issue 


will be found to be thoronghly overhanted, jndiciawsly 


revised amd fully brought np-ie-dabe.. The volte i+ 
a marvel of condensation, and the editor deserves to 
be congratulated on, not only the cotpleteness and 
the accuracy of the information supplied, bol for 
huving brought i down to the latest availahle (date, 
in this one eapremely indispensshle Loo’: of reference 


India in 1926-27. By J, Cotman. (Government nf 
lndix Central Publication Branch, Calentta), 925. 

Dr. Roshbreck Williams—who ts now the Foreign 
Miniter of Patiala—achieved іл his capacity na 
Director of Information a great trimmph as a faithful 
ami critical chronicler of current Indian affaits. The 
latest number of the well-known annual, is now edited 
hy his successor in office. Tt has been longd indit- 
pensable by all who wiih to Keep abreast of сатіи 
developments in India, and Mr. Coalmen'e jurvep de 
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fully einmal to iti» predecessors in point af general 
iteresas Ti deals ib riel vet clear fashion with the 
enbtanding problems ol the Indian bituntiom, com 
binime complicated tendencies and Ира events 
inte à rendable narrative, ‘The volume contains appre 
dation of Tnilli"s internatiotm! position, with special 
reference te the jroblemes if Inchon overseas and of 
Indien defence. It containe a anrvey of the financial 
and coononic eotiditiony of the veur, together with 
an aecount of important developments ii every branch 
of Governmental activity- Considerable space Te 
ücvobed to conatimiuonal prollésms and to the course 
of political uvents, The book: will appeal to members 
of the general puhlic as much us to students and men: 
ol пйайт®. 1t also conta» a mielii uup of Iniia, 
several charts, atl descriptive: diagrams, amt photo 
rapla whiri qusierialhk enhance ihe msefulness nf 
the lask. We stromels recommen) s careful stud 
ot thia work to all ittterested. in. Inilian. progress, a 
the best und mist ifermative competulium of general 
knowledge abont thi current conditione of India, We 
muy reverti to this Important. book. in w later issue aul 
aprraise its contentk. The object f this preliminary 
Teview iy to briny to the notice «d the reader this 
valuable compendiom, the poblication of which was 
vxenlue and fnture editwmis of which, we trust, will 
mure jmumpily appear. We need scarcely add thai 
4n expressing mor appreciation of Mr, Coarman's 
work, we have limited ourselves to ihe compiler's 
wetter, but nob po his views, 


The india Office List, 1929. (Harrison & Sona, Lad, 
44 5t Martin's Lane, Lonilon, W, C), 1935 

Next qo the Slafesimun's veas book, the most tcíul 
mirre work for mese in Indin ta The India Office 
hist which 1 issued umnuallv, iu the mouth of May, 
dy the India Offer, ml i compiled from: ofhcin] 
recotde by onder of the Secretary of State: for India 
in Connell ft) meal contents comprise the follow. 
iy. sections :—The stali at the Indio КИСЕ, the Indian 
Civil Service and all other lulders of eivil appoint- 
niente with a substatitive pay of tot leas than RA, son 
a month fin cbasiüed date umler the variona pro. 
viners), the Koval Indian Marine, chronological ‘lists 
of head of iadununistratión in India and ti London, 
‚сй heck of far os too, the Tndiwn отйета шш] 
diera caf members of the Indian” service holding 
Eritish fononts, the warieus regulations for appomt- 
ment te the service», extract irom civil and military 
fegulstions, an dastrneüve article entitled "Tulin," 
wtmtiatical tables, a record of servies and е 
enipalies for the jost year, The index contains 
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timy two mmi- The arrangement of the Judi 
Office Lit i», on the whole, fmitulie, amd uds full 
of зошщ] and useful Eformaiiun афар Ша, from: 
the excellent map al the Indian Empire with which 
i opens to the бы of camaltics with which iH ends. 
iy fact, we know id no other work of reference which 
wepplics anol и. tas of tot valnuble and ueelul 
information, within the rover ol. a single volumo, in 
every one inberesteil. in India Cir anly regret om 
that ite price is prohibitive fie ihe purse of ihe 
mwerage eruráteil Imllun, and we wonld impress ырен 
the authorities the desirability il reducing it at deas 
by half, Consdenng the vast range ùl the subjecta 
Чай with in the india fice Lidl, the twok (da 
Tcmurkably free from inaccuracies, thongph d d 
hopeless to expect that amy work ul reference, und 
Least of all one dealing with so complex a subject ai 
the Indian: Rmpire, will be absolutelv accurate. To 
the general reader the most interesting portion of the 
look fa the article cit “india,” which gives insonmi 
forty pages the aqititessence of ihe four volumes 
culled Zhe Judin Empire, constituting the general 
section nf the lust edition of the Jupetial Gazetlier: 
ef Indis. "The current edition ie fairly up-to-date and 
" wii be found s wüluable worz of referenee iy alll 
interested im dudian probleme In fac, np oie 
Interested in [ndia cau do witht his bauk. 


Denmark 1927. (Dunis Ministry for Forelgr 
Affairs aml the Danish Statistical Department, 
Copenhagen, Denmuirk; nlsp [ritieh (fice at 39, Part 
Street, Londen, S W_ 4), 

Some veers Бас we noticed in terme ol apprecia. - 
Hon three works im. English iheal'tig with Norway, 
ond Swederi; util ulso with the piini wl the Seance 
mavinn conutrics—iamely, Пешина, Ме ае great 
plessure in welowming а now, thoroaghly ретіне 
edition of the latter, Ik is an. offielal publication atl 
dente ina popular way with the facts ani vores of 
preseni-day Denmark, Almost every thing of current 
interest éomes within the deli of этуу Руа. 
family, the land! atid the people, the constitution wil 
ndministration, education: and pres», agrimiture аш 
fisheries, haniicralts anil indnetrive, trade anid 
shipping, Бїшпєє, banking institutions and money 
murket, cotumenications and perte, imeem. and 
foundations, social conditions ntl Vara other 
matters of equal interest Being at official work, the 
information brought tozether in И ja ишүне не 
on the: score of sccaracy арӣ itis ulio folly abreast 
ed the latest events amd incidents. The getap ol pe 
book. is exeellent—the. printing being neat, Ше сара 
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well-drawn, the binding limp, amd the size comvenient. 
Altogether it is a cumimendlüble enterprize that the 
Denis Government пате embarked upon with a 
view to popularize, in the English-knowing world, a 
knowledge of the present condition of Denmark— 
politica, economic, social and industrial, The геш 
is a hemlbook replete with sound om! usefn) informe. 
tion, which will be imdi#pensable to all interested in 
the fortunes an) problem of Detinark. 


The — el the Universities of the Empire, 
18. (Messrs, G. Bell amd Sons, Lol, York House, 
Portugal Sirert, Тоа’ W. C. 2) ro: 


The Year-Baok of the Univers(ticy. of the Empire 
for 3928, supplies detailed imformation regarding the 
Universities in the British Cammornwealth, cniled from 
the official University Calendars, which will prove of 
interest tO all members of universities ad colleges, 
Government departwénie, schoclunsters und — the 
polilic generafiy. In the clispters introductory to the 
sections dealing with the universities is collected sich 
information regarding ther histary, regulations and 
practice: as they share m common, Every section 
contains- a director of the officers and members of 
the staff of the university; an eccomt of the eqip- 
muet im libraries, mmseums, laboratories, ete, of the 
university; the degrees, diplomas and certificates 
which it confers, scholarships open to proluates, 
university publications, etei and, matistis of tie 
numbers of students in attendance and degrees con. 
ferred. The volume also containa appendices of great 
value and interest to those interested hr the educa- 
tional nctivitles, in that ther give useful information 
in regard to professions and careers for which 
utiversity studich are a fitting preparation; admission 
cf students from abroad to the universities of Grent 
Britam; notes of forcign universities, etc. The Year- 
Book of Universities 1à thus an imdispensahle puhlica- 
tion which those wha seek amy information ot affairs 
pertaining ty edication eannet fet find it to their 
profi amd advaniage to consult, 


The Liberal Year-Rook, 1923. (The Liberal Га! 
cation Department, 4z, Parlioment Street, London, 
&. W., 1) vga. | 

The ‘three great political parties In Great Fritain 
have each their organs in the press and an шпций! 
work of ready reference—the Lobourites their Lithowr 
Year-Book, the Conservatives thelr Соната 

IO 
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Year Book and the Liberals their Liberar Y car-Boab. 
"Thi edition of the Inet, for the current year, te the 
twenty-fourth of the series, Tt is carefully revised. 
from year to veer. AT obsolete mutter ts judiciously 
pruned off, unt new information—which mar be 
reasonably. looked for in an annul! reference work of 
üiia kind —is inserted sm] the whole téxt is atudlously: 
revised umb overhauled. Thé resulb id that each nes 
edition i» not only thoroughly up-to-date a£ abrenst 
of the latest politica) data, but replete with a vast 
Hore of information aboni Britai politics; mof easily 
accessible to students of public affairs m India. The 
book, though: primarily compiled for the nse of the 
members of the Liberal party, be ol grent utility do 
рані men evet їп this conntry: Two oL ifs mot 
attractive features, of special interest fo Tnilian 
publicist’, ire the excellent aketch of parliamentary 
procedure and the fairly comprehensive biliograpliv 
uf current books of political interest. Altogether The 
Liberat: Year-Book ik one of the omoat valuable works 
of reference. The cxrrent edition is fully uabreast of 
the latest events and incidents, imd deserves o beorty 
welcome, 


The Anglo-American Yenr-Book — 1928. 
Chamber af Commerce in. London, 3, 
London, S: W. r їз 


The Anglos Amerizan. Yéar-Book іа а reference wirk 
which wonbl he indispetisuhle to Amerirens resin 
in) Great Britain, Resides containing useful direc- 
tories, it includes n ‘residential, professional ond 
commercial Fests of Amerirans ond American business 
honses mnd their agents in Great Britain amd British 
houses and their agents in America; also &n Amnmglo- 
American “who's who" lt contains mmeh nenial 
information on British ami Amcricat trade relations. 
We welene the. revised отиши] edition foe the 
entrent year, the previons issues of which have bees 
noticed in terms ef appreciation in the Hindustan 
Review, The ‘editors have done thelr work of 
stlection, omission atid alteration jndieionsly, with 
the resnit tlint this amnttal publication is now a tot 
useful work of reference and deserves wide apprectu- 
tiem, alike for it» excellent arrangement am] npt 
dite information om matters. of interest both то The 
British and the Amercans, The information ubani 
Tiriti trade шыў commerce—though — primarily 
designed for Ашегісапа— be found no Мз» 
vecfal by merchatits and tradiemen in india, 
interested in. the anbject. Асте, noa спа. 
work ой teference which deserves appreciation шщ! 
hlas a large eirenlation. in tbe Enufish-Enowing work. 


_ 


[Мишетгсап 
Waterloo Mince; 
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Websier's Royal Red Book. (A. Webster und Co., 
44 Dever. St, London, W. 1| 10:8. 

Webaler's Royal Red Бор ia the only reference 
work [ importanoe teed Tegnlariy twice a year. 
It ts the ollest work of its kind, judging from the 
Cort thal the May (1923); mumiber i5 the j7ind edition: 
Ti is issned every January anid May, and the Alay 
‘editions are  naturallv Gntendel for the London 
Peuson. Pa main features ere the London «rect 
guide which runs up to abowi 22. pages, followed 
hy a classified Tet of prominent London. professional 
amii besiess honses,—a-feature which will be Тош 
very uschil hx parehusers in India; A detailed Hat 
of inblie al tha residents in: London, an ahmanick 
for tors, the Het of the Members of the Houses of 
Landa sr] Commins, the Governinent. offices, clubs, 
public societies mul itstitutinns, itela, plons- of 
Hicatres ett, form other uaeful features of the 
publicatim, anl all Gortectiuna pre made пране 
and carefully checked before ith tou The Royal 
Red Kook ie tims a valuable güde which vislters {п 
Lomion aud the London public: cannot affonl ш 
ignore, lt fa the great referonre work to London 
teclety, and its necfulncse js maintained bv careful 
and judicioos revisions twice a-year. 


The World-Wide Wedge. (Daorlan] — Ailvertising 
Md... ta, Regent Street, Loudon, $& W, ү, юй 

The World-Wide Wedge in spite of Hs olliterntive 
name js a-wery nseful houk of reference anil will be 
found particnlariv so һу advertisers all over the 
workd, for whom it w primarily intended; having 
leet compiled by ome of the greatest advertising 
agencies in the British Commonwealth, Full partic 
ciare arè given in. it of the Jending: newspapers aud 
jarnals Hiroughout the world with. detailed. infornis- 
tion os to their turifi rates ele We know ol no other 
Work whicli itt do somil a eompaee covers so large 
а ground amd that too so well) The Indian section 
(рр. 257-40) needs careful revision lw: some expert 
Also the term “Native papers" should be replüced in 
sülsequent: editions by *Tmllan papers '* For all that, 
te Áret eüiliot is highly weelwl and deserves 
with: appreciative, 


Where to Fish. Edited by М. T, Sheringham 
(The Field Press, Lid, Windsor House, Drenin's 
ltuildings, Londen, E. C. 4| us: 

Where do Fivh—whivh daonow dn ds üfvsixtl 
deaths tbe anpgicr's diary and wmdeagnacüm. tod 
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He mos comprehensive work of dis kind зь из 
jurisdiction cxtetuls over ol) phe continents Ip deals 
fully with atgting stathons i all) (he coantriea, ohose 
bonsomi aml licenie, recent angling history, tuike 
^£ reference, qwactical Миён, notalile Жа}, fishing 
clubs, dish forms ond various other tipii ani 
"wludres diary pages for notes ami memorenda: The 
look iè tima replete with very usefal information atil 
shield be the gone, philosopher ant friend of every 
angler in all осаат, 


Ferguson's Ceylon Directory, 1928, (he Certum 
Observer Prexs, Colenibo) Qi 

We welcome the current editón of that famous 
reference annual, Ferguson's Ceylon Directory. Ue ja 
(quite-an institution in the Crown Colony of Ceylon, 
п. опе of ihe oldest publications Gf ite class and 
kind in Asia, amd fustly enjowva a pre-eminemtiv high 
position monget aunwal works of mference- 1t 
ileals comprehenaively with almost every phage ad. 
rivie, political and indnstrial activity jn Ceylon anil 
contains a quine of nüacful information relating ta 
]dantztione mnl  esiates, rallwuvye, steamers, motor 
routes and trafic regulations, AM the sections have 
{кеп carefully overhauled, with the result that the 
Mirectory ia theroaghty abresst o(. the latest exentá 
und mcidents. Replete with information en a liant 
ull Ceylon matters: it will le highly tseful. to all win 
lieve auything to do with that Hlinik Great | cri) 
ia due ta the publishers for keeping wp the high 
эшш of this imdlispensalle work by кеші 
tuvisinn ior eneh mew issue. ‘The latest edition has 
been completely revived and fully brought up-to-date 
amd -iis conteuis ате бат more accurate thar is 
usuallv the caw with ihe average directory, 
Ferguson's Direttory ja ihe үш indispensable 
reference annul dealing with Ceylon om a most 
comprehensive scale, and. di& new editieti is, therefore, 
always welcome. 





И, RECENT TOURIST LITERATURE. 


The South and East Afirican Year-Book and Guide 
[1928. Edition]. ‘Hite! anmunlly for The Untiicin-Custle 
Май Steamahip Co, pd, London. By Al Simier 
Brown, T.R.M &, and G. -Gordon Brown, FROGS. 
Iu Fenehnreh Street, London, R. È An | 

Messrs. Samlet Brown and Gorton Brown's: South 
and Eat Afritan Vear-Bopk and Galde ip beyond aff. 
Houbt.one of the beat works il its class and kind and 
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informative for ihe territories it еши with This 
meritarions guide is now tn its 34tt year, Hach annadl 
edition pore many new feotores anil improvements ami 
(lie current jesuc b worthy of special atiention. То 
make the beck avressibte to all, the price hna been 
reduced from: St. to ot, бй, {жй there hae bee no 
reduction or cheapering with, regard ta im sire бе 
matier, The book is divided into three secthme: 
Tart f deals with South Africa; Part П with Hast 
Africo; nnd Fart 1I] with Sport und Research. The 
watts of the Писане, sportseman, tourist. mini 
\пуаН are folly catered for — Uhdailed deseriptions af 
the towme aiid of the ceitniry are given, and there 4 
everything that mmy be required in tlie form of. index, 
plans, diagrams, rüaps, ete. There are nearly 1500 
pages of text with plana and diagrams and д specially 
prepared tina of 64 pages of maps m colour, catre 
üitntug the fucst atlas of Sontl and Rart Africa 
avoilatle, which i carefutiv kept wptodate. As ^ 
garctieer for office mse this work is without 4 rival - 
the index contains <0 place гиев. Impia ani 
exports, menia af tmnspori nnd. ceumimnmulention, ete, 
ore dealt with i cotisideralile detail, bovether with the 
rapid growth in manufacture, Te would thus he seen 
that there is po cotecise publication extant in which 
will be found iere correct, amore useful or more 
prartica! itferrmation aa ull subjects cumnected with 
South std Huet Africa than in this volume каскі 
with information’ abent all (he countries in this 
area, tating from olave-iealing and gold mining ti 
attractions for the tontit and the henlth-seeker ‘The 
desctiptiona of the towns and of the coutiry, of the 
through rontes and of the side connexims are thorenah 
und uptodate. In general the book fulfils imnusy nae 
iu] purposes amd to residents in India, where Hast 
Adricam affnira mew command we toch attention, ТЕ 
ationtit be. invalüable, We Wave uch pleasure it 
vommendig this highly ueni work of reference, 
which ts annually everhauted, julicioudly revised anil 
kept almeast of the latest changes, t the attention of 
atl interested in the fortunes of Sonth amd Bast 
Айтал countries whether (or the sake of business 
ні раните іо Aghich it du an ideal guide. 


Hacdeker's Hand-hooks: ja) Great Britain (0077) 
uni (b) Italy’ (19:3). By ‘Karl Baedeker. Прац, 
Germany}. 

Tu view E the celebration of ihe centenary ho July 
last wear ol the fumma publishing Arm al Baedekers, 
we publahed ta April 0027, 4 abairl of ite origin, 
growih und worldwite activities, Simi then пом 
‘ditions have heen towed of the hand-book# to Creat 


mee 


firknin und ш. Bach of there Фау с ваза the 

justhy-corned very migli герат) ol the ürm tor it» 
yiide-books, in Mie mutter oi sewmdness, miray 
ulirmustites« af events amd rmeidente ami np· ter · late · uec⸗ | 
ie practicat imiormatiom:, We may wiggen "matos 
secius dealing with Ireland, mdded t the peat 
edition of the Hand-Book Lo tzreal Dritain, wil make it 

still more neelzl to trvellers, particulurly to ibose from | 
Americn. йй терлі» the Hund-Buek (а Italy, the 

new edition (ба very ео, as the old une 
was mmch. behind. de düne. 1t wodkt be Righty 

uscat. te intending travellers: In that Tand ot. 

avetic іну om) Art, This liatid-hook is пп 

анны ok des three «nore detailed volumes o) 
Serthern, Central at Southern Taly, азий оци 

жетүү ih avoawed purpose of telling the traveller 
who Kas only a few worka to spend in the пошиту 

all that hic teed know, It ds so long since the pro 

vjuss edition appeared that it has been neceasry 

rntirelv to re-write the mew edition, very item of 
information: has heen revised from, the test trust 
worthy sources down fo the tevinning ef this уга, 
lut wisely ihe fatmiliag arrangement ed fürdrker i 

rrixined, for tong experience hay showy it to Dii an 

equalled (от еме ої reference. Thus this volte will 

le highly conveniendi fer thoise whi di moi require 

detailed Information and the mrdinary traveller will 

fitted here practically uM ihat he will want тп know 

We have bal (wo criticisms to offer, We miss thy 
“eelect bibiography" which ix *o usefm] n feature ot 
Festekers, oud think the volume should tave als 
ПААЛЫ in d acope Sicily, M mot the other ашп 
islands a& well. We hope to sce these two упйн 
anpplied in the next edition. 


Finding the Worth While in the Orient, By LS 
Kirtland, (George Harrap & C, LüL, xx, Parker 
Street, Kingsway, Louli, W, C. 2), 1928 | 

Mr, L, 5. Kiriland's Finding the Worth While te 
the. Orient supplies a fottiefelt wast and iw calculated 
tir cave the visitor to the fast diva of wasted) travel: 
Tt ie gol -writlen as up ordinary’ gulile-}ook, yet pm 
vides à Cask amount aol invaluable остини jor 
travellers it the Haat whoo tiny pot know the places 
mos Worth a visit mud those 10 be myoided. "he 
comnubries ЫИ мй: are арап. Спа, Roret. ihe 
Plülippines, the Tmtieh fat lmdies, Malis, Stam, 
U'rench-Indo-China, lnrma; Undin, and Ceytett, There” 
are 45 illustrations from photographs, all of шшен 
interest, and thi honte he bomi i prove bight wsiful 
to the traveller in the Orient, Titia ii covered. iri two 
chapters, one for the North and Kashimir, acd tu 
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ether for the Centre and Sonit, Mr. Kiriau -sava 
what he has to ау pleasantly, om) though lie seldom 
Baya mich about aty one topic, hs covers so mucn 
gromni that the ook tits to yoo pages. Apart from 
the. excellente: produced illusiratious, there ie. come 
preliewiive index, which will te useful. 


London, 1928, (The Residential Hotels and 
Caterees; Asspcintion, 5, Wolmrn Mace, Russell Square, 
Londes, W, C. 9), 2528 


A Gnide to the Principal Hetels and Restaurants 
Of Great Britain. (Hotels om) Restaurante Associn- 
ton, ti—it, Southampton Row, Londen, W. Co aj, 
1928. 


The two books enunierated above are Шїнєй 
annually Lv the organizations mentioned after the 
Mames of the works; within brackets: while i tiiri 
colled Barrow*s гн Hotels—~wae alse ia well-known 
abtiial poblication sésued bya frm which specializes 
ln tourht literature, bui which work lins-tow been 
quezged in. and superseded һу the second book on our 
list, Londen, rg28—which is im its seventh aunmal 
edition—is à very nseful gulde to the [mb nb the 
universe, since Jt telle veut, fna short coripass, what 
to see, where to stay at residential hotele—ii¢,, at 
Private establishments which are "nnlicetiaed'" far the 
ale of alcoholic liquore—anil what you will lave to 
pay for your accommodation, ін London: besides 
giving full particulars about these hotels which ure 
owned by the members of the Residential Hotels anil 
‘Caterers Association, Welliliustrated, brimiul of the 
latest information nbout the scones and sights of 
Londen, it ts for its price—which iv bor six pence— 
the cheapest, best ani тию np-to«date guide to the 
capital city of the fritish Commonweatth, 

Thr scope of thi &ceonil publication in oar fiat ta 
TWA, in n sense, so wide as that of London, aged, 
Pivided lito two parts, iis frat section deals with the 
"Heensed'* T.ondon hotels-atil restaurata in which the 
members of the Hotelà amd Restaurante Association 
Homnded in roo) mre interested, nit the second section 
44 similarly devoted to those in Great Britain outside 
lonüot Beginning with a select list of the: besi 
known @stablishmette of the metropolis, au. ulphubeti- 


Саі атацыз is adopted for the country. generally, 


with a separate classification for Scottish hotels, 
which facilitates ceferenve, But this is not all In 
müdition to msefu) infarmation regarding accummoda- 
tion, telephone numbers und telegraphic adilresses, 
with a. short note Mescriptive of thy attractions in the 
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vations towns, the tariff charges for bedrooms, meals, 
ete, mre appenüed in rarh case, also a photographic 
view of the establishment in question, The beak— 
which is copioes]y illustrated—will be serviceahle to 
Tavellera im the British. Dales seeking anitable accon- 
modation in such hotcla òr (Gig inrala ai anch 
restaurants ss are licensed to enpplv liguor od the 
premises—is opposed to the “residential” hotels ot 
private establishments, which are not so licensed, and 
which are dealt with in London, тоў. Since it has 
Мно Питома ВАА Hotelz, the Gaite now 
the only official Wand-hook so far as licensed hotela 
and restaurants im Great lirimin are oocerned, We 
ere glad to fn that its scope has heen enlarged und 
improvements have been elected which render it far 
more useful than the previous editions Both London 
1025 and tbe Gmide are very neatly printed en: god 
paper, are wellillustmted and are in hamdy pocket 
sive, convenient for being carried abont whe 
travelling: b 


Luckmuw: The Garden of India. (G. W, Lawrie 
& Ca, лиш}, ту. 

Мезаге, Lawrie & Co. are a finu ol photographers 
amd Ari publishers cf long standing in Lucknow. In 
their Lucknow The Gatden of Midia. they have 
brought out ah excellent and exceedingly well- 
iustrated handbook to the historic capital af the 
prowmee of Ondh. It contine a shori sketch of the 


rolers af Oudli and of the biildings they built, There 
is ale m {ошгәпу*» itinerary for ihe visor tm 
Lucknow. "The text is both historical and descriptive 
end the visitor will nd it Bughle useful Pus jb ja 
ihe -nutnerema admirable photographie reproductions 
that form a. distinctive feature of the look. These 
ore well reproduced and materially enhance the 
valne of the letterpress 


Wheeler's Indian Guide ( British Health Resorts, 
mas. [A HL Wheeler & (Qo, Temple Chambers, 
Temple Avenne, London, E. C. 4; also üt Romboy, 
Calcutts, Allahabad), 1928. 

The Medical Directory Guide to the British Spas 
and Climatic Health Resorts, 1924, (7. & A. Churchill, 
, Gloucester Place, Portian Square, london, W. 4), 
1525. 

The Indian Gulde to Rrillih Health Rerorts wian 


wieftll Tiani-book to the Leanty spots and health resorts 
wf Great Britain, Таяне] autially at à nominal price 
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ol kmr map, it will he apesially appreciated and 
Шипка hy these whe wha to enjoy their. "home" 
leave. The illastrations, numbering iver hundred, 
leave gething to be desired, while the letter-press 
ыар necessarily brief am! concise, is accurate and 
informative. The arrangement of the text i& alplabeti- 
col, which facilitatea reference. Containing as it docs 
descriptions of all the lending health resorts together 
with beatiful photographic reproductions, it wilt he 
invaluable to thos: їп India who may be visiting 
Britain for the sake of health, 

A Guide io the Dritith Spor imd Climatic Health 
Kererts ix annually compiled fy the editor of the 
Health Resorte Section of the Medical Directory, 1 
is un cxcvelient, illastrated handdeook to British Spas 
ami health: resorte—both inland. and coasial—2atul 
clades selut tiste ol hotela, hydre and residential 
eccommeadation. Revises) with the assistance of medical 
and health officers, its information is fully up-to-date, 
ami it will be found’ exeendingly useful by invalids 
and wisitnra tg ibose place» — This book ati Wheeler's 
Guide usefully supplement each other. 


Sicily: Present and Past. fy Ashley Brown, 
(Methuen & Co,, 36, Hesex Street, Jamiki W Gh 
1928. | 

Sicily = Present and Part, by £he autbor of Grece - 
Old amd New, will be yery welcome tà those iutending 
visitur to Sicily whe are familiar with the happy 
ilahi in which Mr. Ashlee Brown conveys his infor- 
nistiou. The most important tourist centres upon tlic 
Mand &re dealt with In detail, om) sufficient Bi said 
ef the Jesser known sites in make this work ol untisunl 
interest’ ‘The great show places are fully dealt with, 
but Mr. Browt, beity ап éxperienced traveller, has 
given attention, too, to lesser known sives, аш those 
who follow in hie footateps will find at the end of 
ileit iour that they know much more of Sicily than 
these who are content with am onditary jgmide-book. 
The book is divided into two parte—the first descrip 
tvg and the second historical, mul Mr- Brown's 
vigorous aud picturesque style makes évery. page 
cnpital reading, The author deals in A faacimating 
manner with the historial aspect of the Siciliam 
monuments, whilst his comments, at onee petutratini 
and entertaining, give « distinct individuality to what 
should prove one of the most popular works yet 
written upon the most beautiful isinud im Earnpe. 
Mr, Brown's book is o pleakurt and mseful one, and 
ib eam be recommended to those who wish to learn 
something about the hidtory and the buildings. of 
the places ther are ta visit in Sicily. 
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Pocket Guide to May Meclings and to Londyn. 
0 Е, May, 63 Fleet Street, London, K. C. 4l. 

Mr. J. E. May's Pocket (alte to May Meetings 
aud io London contains in its 1:2 pages ibe wamal 
lung list, im catal order, of May Meetings, von velis 
Lions amd conferences, and gives a gol idea of the 
greniness of the varsed activities of е шапу риши» 
tbropic amd religious institutions of tbe союшту. И 
will abo be found useful by the gencral mader wha 
i- abo catered for, and who will find the large 
vuboured map verre useful, showing a= it does the 
pritelpal thoronphíates and buildings at a glance. 
‘The well-written ühuatrated articie on "The Bella of 
Tendon" Is full of interest; Altogether Mr, Slay" 
sntitinl voluine is a capitu] ithe guide. 


IV. RECENT LEGAL LITERATURH. 


Commentaries оп the Law of Evidence. Bj 
“Pavanandam Academy." (Higginbotham —& Co, 
Моп Kon, Madras}, t925, 

The "Barananmdim Acaleniy' which was founded 
oud endowed by Dewan Bahsdur Duvanandam. Pillai, 
Bx-sherifl of Madras, hws n. Low department, which 
has produced (with the co-operation of eminent lawyers: 
end high. juclicial finetinnaries} the book under 
review, colled Commentaries on the Law of Evidence 
іч Беа наа. ТЕ із а Боку volame of about 1209 
pnges amd i» especial features comprise the following 
umenpst many others. of tmmporanee :-- (17 Conunen- 
tary—an anulytical, expository and lominnting com: 
mentary on the Law of Evidence, with annotatiots and 
cxse-law. incorporating abxnt 7,000. English amd Trulia 
cases brought up to March, 1923, containing è correct, 
concise amd cleat view of the (provisions of each 
section of the Act and att analytical anil critical exposi- 
tion of the pribeiples involved therein by. reference. to 
Кац and Indian cases, (3) exlumstive synopsis 
the only work yet published on the «nbject in which. 
an exhaustive eynopsia of all the pointa dealt with, 
las bees giver under each section. The arrangement 


‘of the topics abd the principles in the synopsis ander 


every section are among the unique features of this: 
Look. The synopsis fe. invaluable ms -it is designed. in 
facifitate the etady of the subject; iyi Introduction -— 
in the elaborate Introduction extending over Tw pages 
the orlgin and development of the Low of Evidence 
have been traced and a survey of the provisions of 
the Act amd copious extracts are given {ттл the 
several standard works on the subject and from the 
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Reports of the Setect Committee and the speeches. in 
the Legislative Connell in whüch, at varius stages of 
Mie Bill, the Law Member explained its principles. and 
urangeun- (4) bibliography of the Law col 
Egblenee—two tabular аын опе showing the 
pathes, ete, of the authors and the (description of the 
works on the Law of Hvilence in Indis and Mie other 
‘showing those on English, Scotch ari! American Law 
(0 Evidence are giver’ for bibliographie reference: 
13) Statutory, and Legislative provistung saved ш 
section 2 of the Act—A ehronalogücn! tabular stite- 
ment showing the Acts of the GowvernorGeneral of 
Indis in Council, the Acts of the Provineiil Lewisli- 
tires, they Regulations of the Bengal, Bombay and 
Madras Codes and the Acts of Pariamem applicable 
to Tne which contain all ootstamling roles of Eur 
Hence express saved. by thi aromi: section of the 
Indiam Evidence Act is ничей in the book lor easy 
Tiference, (5) tahle xd em» and wmübject index— 
en exhaustive table of about joa cases giving the 
naies of parties und referenées, ndis tn the utility ol 
the work. (2) copions aniject Hulex—the exhi 
tive anbject index logically &rrarged mukes (he bank 
complete as a work of constant referenes ‘The typi- 
graphy adopted will readily catch ithe ere of the 
Temder, so that the required reference muy he found 
with the leust ameunt-.of search and in the shortest 
possible apace of time; (5) ап exhasstwe lint of 
Wheut soo ablireviations with explanations ia given to 
fovilitate reference; (4) mixin’ anid dicta—a full’ {at 
of-over mo maxima ami dicte ажей ін мапата works 
on Law of Evidence «itl clear explanations has beet 
added, iw) legislative proceedings—ihe Law Cor- 
inissintets' Report aid Proceedings ip Council prior 
to the passing of tlie Till including the speech of the 
Hon'ble Mr, Stephen on presenting the Report of the 
Select Committee nre. added 34 appendix A caf aboot 
75 Pages af thew form a complete explanation of the 
Act by ats chief framer ami others who approved of, 
sni were responsible for it; {uh all the measures 


relating t jodicial evidence—all the mensures (abort 


ten i namber) comtected with the enbject of judicial 
evidence, which legal pruriitieners and others адлу 
Bil it convenient to have at hand have Leen added 
it appendix B- it wonkd this he seen thet this 
ийиш. йш ap-todate work fias been written ty meet 
the argent teed keenly felt bv the legal profession, 
jmdieial (сеге, litigants as well os ltwieuts une 
members vl the public interested in the subject. No 
practitioner csm, with safety, ignore this work which 
may prove a formidable instrument in the hands of 
his epponente We have much Pleasure ja commend: 
Ing dt to the mapistrcy, the judiciary and the pro 
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Justice and Administrative Law, Ty WAL Rolo 
(Macmillan À Go, Dula 5t. Martin's Street, London, 

Dr, W. A, Robsou—who ja 9 Lecturer on Low at 
the London School of Hconomics and Political Science 
—has in his fustice ани ddmdniitrallvr Law attempted 
» study of ote of the most important phases of moder 
Dritish constitution. Readers of the late Dr. Mory 
famous Jntrednetiow: to the Law o) the. Coustilullim 
will revall the: atutetent ther РР айтти зА 
not бо be identified with amy pari of Tinyfish pw" 
Droit. aduiluistrati) is the nane of (he French «vatem 
—which obtains more or Less in some other Continental 
States—under which officiald can not be proceeded 
against їп the ordinary courts hnt anly before specii 
tribunalis constituted for the purpose. The imin chi 
teutiun of Dr. Robson js to joiu issue with Dr. Teer. 
He urges that “Dicey did not look viry fir below the 
surface" in claiming for Код Лазе that it has no 
taint of the гй! adminütrlilf, He chime to have 
established that that is not wy, as “there isin fact af 
the presemi time in England a verw cmnsiderabie body 
bf administrative law—jurisdiction of a Judicial nature 
exercised. by- administrative. azgenekes. peer. the. rüglità 
and ‘property of citizens and corporate Босев" 
Dr. Robson has marshalled his arguments well atid 
hue. ttied hid beat ti tmke unt hic enntention Bat 
we do not think he can be said to have fully <ueecedil 


An his elicrt. He himself mdinitu that "Here ia, it dà 


Irae, nothing similar to the Frenul syatem in Enptanil, 
ecc dmt de adds) becanse there ia to idroti adminis 
{ай}, it. does mot follow that we are without à avstem. 
of uilministrative law," Tr seems tone tiat the anther 
has wn kept ¢lemrly before him the “distinction 
between the two, which are not quite the same: How- 
soever it be, it is cleat that Dr. Robson's flock though: 
not envincing is <tegestive and thought provoking, 
His. Juslice and Adminidtraiiie Law is a stimnlating: 
contribution ta ihe саяар ol the enbject nnd 
deserves appreciation 


The Book of English Law. By lir. Et. Jenks, Hota 


Murti, Albemarie Street, Londun, W., мын ^ 


The Book of English Law hv Dr, Hüwanl Jenis, 
—Professr of fngliah daw 
londen—haás for it» object a description af the frame- 
work anit principles of the whole of. прн Law, in 
Innynage intelligible t the educated Jaymin Te 
based upon ihe experience of. a conree of. Лесна 
delivered. during the. last three sessions to University 
undiemees of a tos-professional, character, which wai 
undertaken atthe suggestion of, amd шщ close accor 


in the University ot. 
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donee with a achenio prepared by, Losd Justice Atkin 
aml Sit William Deverndge, K- €, Th, the present 
Vicethaneellot of the University, The book lune 
further Mad the singular. good. torrme of having leet 
carefully read ш MS. hy Lord, Justicn Atkin, wine has 
vives the author the benefit ed his critiziama and wha 
(ontributes a Foreword Lt ie mlmittedly on апи шв 
task Po arempi m» complete mh readable etatenmnt oí 
the fundamentals ni tinglish: tama and precdure dn 
à single volume oí nuderate sime, Put the learned 
auihor*& log experetüce as A tescher anid writer оп 
the subject justifies the belief that he has anccecáe. 
The люн offers 4 popolur sketch of the whole. body 
ol -Hmglish: Law—cdvil aud criminal, sabsmntiive amd 
pumedural—amd explains dac ducil  hungumge the 
principe of the legal system of Huglami The 
result ía a work which should interests that large circle 
al. renders who (without ‘having amy professianal 
interest) would Bke 10 possess some- knowledge of the 
cements of Bngitsh Law. 


A Dissertation om the Muslim Law of Marriage 
and A Dissertatlon on the Adminisiration al Justice 
ei Muslim Law. By Mulwaned Ullah, Bar-at-Law, 
(Mntterworth & Co, India, LbL, 6, Hastings Street, 
Calcutta), 1935. 

Mr, Mahomed Ullali'a two dissertations ure interest 
ing eottrilutions to the stidy ol Mesainan Law, 
The principles ol Мик “law of marriage ure 
dawn знание Гоша Arabic authorines: "The tok 
lows b comuteidalle єрїгї of research and the 
шии dà possessed] of списа acumen: Hetty 
abel ‘on the original sowrces the expesition of 
he кп її tf sound ami mchrate, while - the 
comparans inetitted with other sraema ol m 
on the same subject make the werk particularly usefnl 
for on їйї кї Compatative Jurisprudence For 
ihese- reasons. ihe beok i a. notable піно. to the 
literatare of Anglo-Mualiin law as aiministered in the 
courts of Wiritiels India, In (be d'sseriation on. Muslim 
Justice the anihor has presented an historica] narra 
tive and survercd the progress ob the Muslim Law, 
during the era ol the Mily Prophet, Al-Rhulafa-at, 
rashidan, е Пакул, the Abbeside and ithe Fatimid 
Khilafat, ke Spain, in the Turkish Empire aml Hest, 
in Persia, atel finally in Indi during сь теі чї 
the early Muslim monarchs, the Maghal Emperors 
and the Hast Tndin Company. practically till the evette 
of iisa: This linde work reviewing the srelenm al 
conrts and procedure in the principal rates, phat atl 
present, of the Mustim world, i» prefoced by an Intro 
duction giving am ahetract of varkme conceptions o 
the Btate, «nid ie à wore of. merit. 


Misleading Cases im the Common Law. Reported 
he AY. Herbert (Methuen & Co, 35, Essex Street). 
&tramd, London, E. C.), 1928. 

Me. Herbert's Misleading Cases in the Common 
fom—which ie introduced hy the Lord Chief Justice 
ul Enmplatui—is, of comrac, a book on legal йин, 
None of the younger writers ha» eq quickly sail surely 
made a nume n» Mr. Herbert, who i& everywhere 
welcomed: a» a humoriet, a wit, a keen satirist шы а 
chiratrous: champion of the  mndersdog, Althouyh. 
chiefly known a» a mwriüet of short sketches and 
rollicking verse, he іж the author o£ u psvelinlogieal 
war novel of great power, of 4 settsational mystery 
story, of Hight fantastic social dialogues and nonsense 
with a sting, Thus there ii nn. inora alert ot mir 
eumpromisitg aatirist mow writing than the anthor ai 
ihis Joib. Amotig His ootistant batty the prafessional 
mivocale has always ocewpied n prominent place, and 
чон s» wlole volinne da piven to bim; That тиз Ш 
i felt ani He other side tay be gathered from the fact 
that the Lord Chief Justice hiutself bestows liia blessing 
on Mr. Herberta very diverting pages. 


V. RECENT SOCIOLOGICAL LITRRATURE, 


The Mechanism of the Modern State, By Bir Jolu 
Marriot, 2 Vols. (Oxford University Press, Bombas, 
1927: 


Gir: Johni Marriott's Mechanism of the Modern State 
is à learned, luminogs, and highly metryctice work. 
‘The author has for many years past represented Oxford 
wind. York it the Honse of Commons, He. had been 
engaged ирот his present monnmental york for many 
venrs uml his prelimimury study of English Political 
Instiiutlons has been acceptiid as. the Qest-book. «n the: 
subject in all parts of the Haylish-speaking werld, and 
im other connrries. The present work fe on @ unich 
largyr geale andl canis Wille tuivterical research with’ 
firet-hatd experience ol affairs, It deals with the 
üctral mechanism of phe modern State, na exemplified 
primarily in Britain, bait alse- Hi- the British Dan 
tions atl other leading States of the modern world 
Sir John Marriott is, ot once, the most Jearned of 
politicians ond the most politicallyminded (ш the: 
ebussical sense) of historieux. As Chairman for several 
years of ile Estinmites Committee pf the Homse ot. 
Comments, as @ member of the -fHryce Committee 
[Second-Chamber. Conicrence), of the Natimnal Exper 
ditare Committee, and of the Public Accounts Dome 
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mittee he hss acquired а knowledve of the actual 
working of the sitninistrative machine unique among 
living historians, and equalled by few if any politicians. 
The resalt is &n exhaustive trentise on a «nbjeet üt 
the tiighest importanee to the statesman, the politician, 
the paubliciet, the professor and the student of the 
subject. It haa many merits which deserve apprecia- 
fon, amongst which may be mentioned it» compre- 
hensivencss, nccnracv, eoundness, broad outlook and 
‘masterly exposihon of the whole constitutional and 
mdrinistrative swatern, "The book will be, fonmi of 
the highest utility. Appended to the work is 2 large 
vollectiom of documents illustrative of procedure, 
legislative and executive. The Merhantem ef the 
Modern Slate will. be indispensable ss 8 work of 
reference for stedents in тегу Нагу of the world, 
while the author's reputation as an cxpesitor ef ex- 
— dueidity will secure for hia important work 
a wide welcome from the general reader, who desires 
te know something of the political [nstitutioris iuter 
which he lives and the machinery by which his daily 
life ts increasingly controlled. We hope it would be 
possible for the publishers to issue before Jong a cheap 
ond popular edition of the whole work in one handy 
volume, which will onsure it the large cireolation 
which it èe richly deserves. 


Industry and Politics. Ry Sir Alfred Mond. 
(Macmillan & Co,, St. Martin's Street, Jandon, W. C, 
а), 104]. 

Jo hia collection called Imdasiry aud Polis Sit 
Alfred Mond has brought together essavs anidl aditrésses 
on modern industrial problems which betray not only 
first-hand knowledge of the subject bat a capacity 
for expert criticism and constructive amggestion. The 
topics dealt with are munv, of which tbe most impor- 
tant are peace in industre, mnemployment, irlitrution, 
security for the worker, and profitaharing. These are 
all dealt with «kill ond knowledge and tire writer's 
comments on them are opt and apposite, Particular 
interest attaches to Sir Alfred's- treater of she 
Application of science to industry and with the growing 
need. of reorganizing industry оп fines suited to modern 
conditions and requirements. The essay on Ration. 
nization of Industry is i most Їшеїй and conviction 
carrying statement of the prospect of increasing 
industria) prosperity by adaptation and adjustment to 
modern conditions in ihe West Sir Alfred Mond has 
Mus produced an instructive and highly stimulating 
work, which we have grest plessure in commending 
ш the notice of all stedents of present-day economic 
and iiduetrial probleme. 
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Modern Japan and ite Problems, By GC Allen 
(George Allen & Unwin, Ltd, yo, Mnsemm Street, 
Landen, WiC.) 15:8. 


In hit Modern Jepen and ite Problems, Mr. ©. © 
Allen has msile a aoii and eubetuntis] contrilstiion 
in the косій) conditions of the greatest Asiatic 
power and admittedly one of the grestest in the 
workL The author, who was for severn) yeare is 
lecturer in & Japanese Gowerirhent College, has tried 
te Interpret the civilization and the tational character 
of Japan in the fight of hie experience and of hia 
studies in thar conntry- We describes the novel 
problems and phenomena witich have heen created by 
the attempt of the Japanese to graft the political, the 
eeonotiic, and the educational institutions of the West 
on to ther oriental, social orpanization, He deals 
with the infinence of the West om the different phases 
of the rational fife, and with the attiode of the 
Japanese to Europe aml Ameria. Patticnlar atten- 
tion is piven to industria) and financial development 
mid in contempormry economic problema, There are 
chapters em the political system, on the social orga- 
nization, iitid on the edimcational syste: aind there is 
n apecial study of the popnistion problem, The hook 
im thes farrly comprehensive im iis senpe and treat- 
ment and the writer has brought to beer nspün the 
discussion an unprejndiced frame of mind The 
Tesnlt is п work of merit which deserves ackrowledg- 
stent and wide appreciation, 


aly Today. Hy Sir Frank Fox. 


Lul, 3, York Street, St. James's, 


London, &[W. 11 1927. . 

The literature of Mussolini's Italy is томир праге 
Mr Hnghsh. Italy—the new, vital aggressive Ttaly— 
seeking her pince im the world, not ihe museum Italy. 
of the tourists, i Sir Frank Fox's theme in aly 
Today. le Mossalini an nceident or the expression of 
a true nathnal awakening os was Causar, or as were the 
prest men of the Renaissance? That i» the chief of 
Ше questions he discusses, nnd he theses his inquiry 
of a chose study of the industrial cotiditions amd the: 
political and social thought of ‘Italy itt 3927, ax well. 
as pn the historie origins of the people and the cherta 
of the World War on their omleok. Thooyh ote may 
not agree with all tlie. views expressed hy. the anthor,. 
there can be no donbt that the reader will Hee from а 
perusal of this book with a clearer coméeption of thie 
socinlogicnl conditions in present-day Italy ft ia on 


ainirable exposition of the State of affnirs in Italy 
nnder Mussolini, 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES : 


Modeen Denmark. By Mach Jones (P, S King & 
Son, Lul., Orchard House, westmitister, Lomlon) 1027. 

Mr. Hugh Jones's Modern Denmark ia n sudy of 
the sgrictitural, tbe eeotomüc and the socmi life nf 
that coumiry Within the short compare of about 4 
pages the author presenta an excellent conspectu ef 
the sociological condition of the Denmark. of today. 
The book—atall s» it je—4eala fairly comprehermive- 
ly with oll the salient sociological features of the 
romtttry, in the light of its histars, Economic factors, 
educational progress, religiens freedom, social evolu- 
tion, cooperative enterprise, credit eml insurance 
facilities, ший сате and production, efficiency, 
organization and contrat ate all inetructively surveyed, 
while the last chapter ie riglitiy devoted to usetul 
deductions amd profitable augwestions, A series of 
wninable tales and a select bibliography are appended 
which materially increase the ntility ef the book. 
Mr. Jones's work should deeply interost all students 
of the sociolagical conditions of the land of the Danes. 





VI. RECENT BOOKS ON CHINA AND JAPAN. 


San Min Cho 2: Rilited by E. T. Chen What's 
Hight with Chins. Rv O, D. Rammswen, (The Сот. 
grercial Press, Ltd., Taoshan Road, Shangtmi, China) 
1917. 

The Kuotüngtang, or Nationalist Party, which da 
showing «o оми vigor wmi enutimwiesm in modern 
Chinese politics, was organized by the jate Dr, Sun andl 
iv animated by the Three Principles of the People 
enunciated by him To members of the party Dr. Sun 
in a. hero. His principles are being taught it echoots 
at a required contae, smt are daily preached: to tho 
youth, to the army, te wurkingmen, and to the people 
os a whole, Wherever tte Knomingtang holds sway, 
Dr. Sun's parting message le recited before the open 
ing of any meeting. “Time Natonalism i» the driving 
force that moves Chins tolay.. No one can hope to 
understand) the idedle and aepmutions of the Chinese 
people withoat a knowledge of the Three Principles of 
the People and what the Kuomingtang stands for, 
San Min Chw 7 which meang “The Three Principles 
ob the People" i& a work im Chinese} by the late 
Chinese tender. Tt hu» been rendered into ‘Tug tial: 
by Mr. P. W. Price and edited hy Mr. L. T. Chen, 
‘The translation js very well dene. Tn view of the 

and $nilentia! position. which The Three 

Principles of the People twits in the Chinese Nation- 

akit movement, Mr. Price has rendered à complete 

translation. It will be af help to westorners, ax it i 

a very important contribution to current allairs. 
11 
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Geographical and lsstoricul referees have been veri 
fied, and the hook has been expripped with Гене 
mmking for йя тешет utility, Three features unt in 
the зябла) Chinese text have been added in the 
translation = the number of parugraphs has beet 
increased. A few brief notes "have been added to 
explain generally mufamiliar names and references. 
Á Uriel summary has been placed at the beginning ot 
r»éh chapter, aml a ahort biographical sketch by the 
editor Is prefixed to the book — This translation da 
isnot under the auspices of the China Committee, 
Imatitute of Pacific Reletions, as a volume of the 
“International Understanding Series" with the hope 
that ft will pramote.a better anderstanding abroad ef 
the reat forces that are now driving- Chins torward. 
——— rue 
the present political aims and objects af the Chinese 
better andérstood and appreciated! muteide China, 

Mr. O. D. Kamnesin’s What's Right selth China is 
o fearless refutation of grtmitons insult t China's 
institution= and people, an 4» one of the mest tè 
markable books on Ching ever written. Tt effectively | 
answers the trite, moch-tuckneyed criticlans which 
have become the stock-ierade of publicists, atid 
which serve mo purpose other than to ‘perpetuate 
cortientions, embitter the issues Involved, and generally 
бов the Sino-foreign relations ~The author 
tekes cuch pet criticism, puts it to the test of 
youlysis as to ite applicability and truth and compares 
it with analogous conditions їп Western coimiries- 
The mounüin of critico publicity that how асет 
lated in the past few years dissolves with remarkable 
speed when aubjected to this musnal attack; «til the 
utthor has thus remlered тегу great service to the 
Chinese. He has scorned the ordinary fine writing 
end abstract upinionating which goes towards current 
literature on China atid instead takes the actual words 
of each critic and subjects them to close serittiny «pon 
their merits. He goes to the source of accepted | 
bistety. oa China to disprove thre hasis upon which a 
great dea) of anti-Chinese criticism rests, ond in this 
respect his work 4 af paramount importance to enrreat. 
study of the subject. He appends a sbort tibliography 
for those who desire farther study. T». Rasumusmes 
ja fully aware of the existence of unhappy causes ] 
tiissmderstandimg w» viewed by both the Chinese and. 
foreign clement», bat he shows thronghost thik work 
that most of the current pecrimination 4» ill-jmdged, 
badiy timed, fanttily based, and more or jew irre 
levant to the principa] kesmes. His mnderlying appen, 
from the first chapter to the last, is for the elimina 
tion of false perspertives, the «weeping aside ef the 
vast smokescreett Of propaganda taised һу selfish 
mtereots, mid their sabetitution by 4 commonsense 
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programme of co-operation und readjustment. May he 
succeed in his noble effort. 


The Chinese Puzzle. By Arihur Ransome (George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd, 4o, Museum Street, Londott, 
W.C. 1) 1927. 

The China of To-day, fy Stephen King-Hall (The 
Hogarth Press, 32, ‘Tavistock Square, W.C. 1) 1937, 

it was stated by a critic af Mr. Ransome's writings 
on China that tò rend them “i* Tike getting inte u 
= well-ventilated, cool, Hight room, in which thought 
anil judgment ottce more become possible, Here is a 
man with a fair, olservant, educated mind, who tella 
us freshiy and temperätely how he seis the puzzles 
aod the probleme of China; the result i# that he is 
credible and —what is more ансам, comprehensible,” 
‘this seems to ni—in the words of the immortal Mr. 
Tony Weller—to verge on the poetical, Mr. Lloyd 
George who introdnees Mr. Rauwomwe's book —1he 
Chinese Puzcle—i» less poetical hut no less enthusias- 
tic, He says that Mr. Kansome's vivid page» give 
us n real insight’ After having rend The Chinese 
Puzzle we ate disposed to agree with the ex-Premier 
that if ie m graphic prewentation of the state of affairs 
in China, written dispassiotiately and even «gmpathiti- 
cally, "The book should be studied bs oll students ol 
current international affairs. 

Mr, Stephen King-Hall's China of To-day is but 
4 pamphlet of 4= pages and і» necessarily a meagre 
sketch of o great subject. But thongh that i= so, his 
treatment of the subject i» (air and free from pre- 
judice. The author being naturally amxions for the 
rehabilitation of the Hritish ia Chita advocates the 
adoption of “that liberal British policy with which 
үс have cemented together the шю remarkable 
political association of peoples yet achieved be man." 
Dar what obont India? 


Contemporary Thought of Japan and China. Ty 
Dr. K. ‘Tsuchida. (Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta 
Stréct, Covent. Garden, London, W. €. 2), 1917. 

Vet another series! called “Library of Contempo: 
rary Thought." The prospectne of the new series 
states that the Hteruture of contemporary thought has 
increased to sack an extent in our own generation 
that it is me longer possible fr any hot a litnited few 
to warvey the whole field, And yet it is of extrenu 
importance that every intelligent layman should be 
eware of what the Jesters of comtemporary thought 
im the various countries af the world have to sav 
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amcerning the meaning of the universe and of humatt 
life Hence the inmaugnration of the present series. 


The publishers and the editor have been for some 


time conscions of the need оё а library which: wall 
present, in as simple p manner at the subject-matter 
would tend itself, the ideas of the leaders of thought 
of the present day concernitg màn amd the universe, 
Writers have been chosen who have had special privi- 
leges and wide experiences of the thought of the 
varias countries on which they write; they are 
thoroughly conversant with the intellectual — and 


spiritual currents which run in these countries. The 


work of these writers i» now offered to the public of 
the English-speaking vonntries of the world, and 
publishers and editor are confident of a ready 
response to iheir undertaking. Volumes have been 
wiready arranged on the varions important countries 
of Europe, Asia and America, The inangural volume 
i« Dr. Tsochida*s on Contemporary Thought of Japan 
and Chine. The work of a» ripe scholar, it «nrvey 
incídly modern philosophic and social thought in 
Japan amd China. Tut it tries to cover too work large 
a grand within the covers of à short work and modern 
China fully deserved à volume to itself. Rut even a 
it ix, the book te informative, instructive and sugges 
tive. We shall lonk forward with interest to the 
vylume on India, 





Vi, RECENT LITERATURE OF INDIAN 
ECONOMICS, 


A Study of Indiam Economics. Dy Dr P, N. 


Renerjee. Third edition. (Macmillan & Co., ман: 


St. Martin's Street, W. €,, London), 1927- 

Economic Principles for Indian Readers, Re 
Dr, P. C. Basu. (Sir Isaac Pitmans & Sons Ltd, 
Parker Street, Kingsway, W. C. 2), 1077. 


Essentials of Indian Economics. Пу В. © Sapre. 


(The Anthor, Willingdon College, Sangli), 1927. 

Elementary Indian Economics. By D. L. Dubey: 
(The Indian евэ, Ltd, Allahabad], 1927. 

Of tbe foor books enumerated above, the first— 
Dr. Pramathanath Banerjee Study oj Indian Econo- 
mics, having passed throngh three editions, amy now 
he regarded as a standard work. The aathor—who i* 
n distingnished scholar and economist and is the 
Minto Professor of Reonomics in the Calentta. Uriiver- 
sity—has thoronghle overhauled, judiciously revised 
and earefulle brought up-to-date the text of his work 
for the third edition and the book in its present form 
ts likely to hold its own as an anthotitative exposition 
of the present-day Indian Eoonomica. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Dr. VPraphullachandra  Masu's  treatise—Economie 
Principles. for Indiam. Réaderi—i an ambitions text- 
book of the subject and is very well put togetlier. 
In thie book the principles of Economics ate explamed 
with mn Indian backgroind ond illustrated from the 
focts of Endian economic life. While written primarily 
for students, the book will also be found useful by п 
wider public, ns it covers a lurge groumd and is асіп 
and ootnprehensive. "This textbook deals with the 
general principles of economics in. special relation ie 
Hie economic facts of Indian life: The valne of steh 
й hok to the Indian reader will be obvious, since 
the average text-book at his disposal must necessarily 
be written. with am English or American hackgrouul 
Hat this te. not all, In clear and true bá grams 
language the author lige presented facts and explain- 
ed the principles withont. introdicing | controversial 
topics cr wpininns, and has therefore sneceeded in 
providing ar) expellent preparstory grounding for 
students puraning the bigher branches of the anbject, 
Apart from the subject-matter, an extremely valuable 
aid to the atody will be found im the author's method 
af ‘collecting and defining the various terms in one 
of the eariv chapters: The reader is this saved A 
considerable amount of confasion. Further, the 
Nivision of the contents of the book, ss shown on the 
opposite page, simplifies the study inoa very lure 
extent. For these itportant relents, it way safely 
he hoped that Economic Principles for Indiau Readers 
will be o welkome adilijion to the Hbrary, not only 
of the student; but ol the general reader irtterested 
in the welfare of his country. We have meli pleasure 
im commending this kighly useful book to students 
vf the subject. 

Profescot B. G. Bapre ja s well-known) writer on 
ludian constitutional law. arid economics, His Growtii 
aj Indian. Constitullon and Administration and 
Economics of Agricultural Progress are admirable 
works on the subjects they dea} with and have been 
noticed in termi of appreciation in the Hindustan 
Review. His latest production—£Essenllals of Initia 
Eronomics—is a useful and meritorine contribution 
to thie subject it deals with, bat the book does mot 
acem to have: been. planned. on the linr»& of a syél- 
matic treatise like the two noticed. above ye the olher 
wellknown textbooks written ly Profesor Kus, 
Trifessor jJadmuath Sarkar of Messrs. Wadia aml 
Joshi, “This want af systematic armnyement will to 
anne extetit detract feout ity utility a a text-book: 
Bnt cotsidering that there are now so muny exeellont 
тинин) он the anbject, it would mot matter, a5 
Profes&or Sapre'& book сап be used for supplementary 
reading. Iti 4 store-lionse of valuable information 
and is highly instructive: The eelect bibliograytry 


maps, 
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prefixed to the text pide materially to the. uaefulnesa 
of Professor Sapre‘s work. 

Professor Dori Tall Probey's Elementary Га 
Ecmomice je—as ite title aptly indicates—2 work, 
eating. with the rudiments of the subject midi ii 
frankly intended ae a text-book for Intermediarc 
simdente Te will amply serve its object und sucecase- 
fully cater for those for whom it is intended, Ir 18 
enriched with some useful and welldrmwn «cconótine 
charts and plins which enhance the valite of 
the letter-presa. The setup and) the inechatiical 
exerution of the volume reflect the highest credit: on 
the resources and the enterprise of te publishing 
firm—the Indian Press of Allahabad, 


Land Tenure and Agricultural Productióm im the 
Tropics. By H. Martin Leake, (W: Hefer & Bess 
Lul, Cambridge! 1927. 

Indine Agriculiure, By A. Howard and G. L. C. 
Howanl (Oxford ‘University Press, Б. J. Building, 
Nicol Rial, Bombay), toaz- | 

Dr, Martin Leake if olready well-known më the 
author of that excellent treatise—/oundations el 
Indian жатса иге. His Laomd Таншу ала Акт 
heat Production tn ihe Tropica is om instructive (dhe 
cussion on the inflaence of the land: policy on develop- 
meni in tropical countries. The snbject ad. tle develop 
ment of the tropical dependencies of the Empire i4 
sliown to depeti] im 4 large mezsure om the policy 
adopted with tegard te the land. Starting with à 
свай of the theoretical aspect of the subject cf 
land inu dis relation to the bimini race, the author 


‘outlines @ policy which appears test adequately tu 


aupply all) the requirements for the progress, both 
imoral and material, Tor which modern ideas ne imor- 
porated in the Covenant of the League of Sahnne, 
places the responsibilite on the smerig power: Á 
whole chapter te devoted to “The Indian Tenure 
Searem" The book ix of especial interest to educated 
Indiuns; bur it sina appeal to all who are ar will 
be, directly concerted with the wilminivtration and 
practical developanent of tie 'Treplesl Colenial Brmpire- 

The Development of Dilar Agricoli ehin ts 
volume VET af the “Lodhi of "Today" &eries—is zn 
exexedingly good compendium ol tho subject it deals 
with, written as it is by two great experts — In lese 
(hott a hundred pages, the authors tive presented m 
rerüürkahle comprehensive. skedi of thie various 
uspects of Ajrieulture im ludin. There are in the 
book some excellent illustrations and) also пяе 
select bibliographies appended wo cach chapter, which 
will enuble the student w follow op hie study. ‘Ale 
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iügether, Indias .Muricultlurz is a book to he prised: 


alike for ita mustrüctiveness шр ошата ва 


The Cu-operative Organization in British India- Ñy 
k € —— Dhüatniguro (Ham —Naraiu tal, Кага, 
Allahabadj, тозу. 

Studies in Cooperative Finanze. I» V, L Mehta. 
(Servants of ImBs Society, Poona), тоту, 

These two hooks msefully supplement each other 
aml deal with ene ad the mest ünportant branches 
ob. Indian céenomics  Prodc»ee Bhlatuager's work— 
i'o-operalive Organizailóm iu Brillals Jmida—is the most 
vpeinelste and sbont the must rexhamstive nceonnt of 
ihe subject covered by the volute. It is thoroughly 
sound ati] accurate and should appeal to all imterceted 
in thut most benefcent movement for wmeinoretng 
the jor ef the tenantry—vir., the co-operative creilit 
organization, Professor Bhatnagur's book dealing aa 
dt docs so admirably with this movement ooght to find 
large. eirenlatiom amd wide appreciation. 

Mr. Vaikunihy Mehto—Matnaging Director, Rambar 
Provincial Cooperstive Bank—is a specialist ш the 
subject of cooperative fnance Fe Siedier—ieaned as 
the Servant of India Society Pamphlets No, 15—i+ a 
meritoriota werk, replete with Шуе пасіці inforrua- 
ton tt sbonbd be somdied by all stedeuts of c 
üperstion im Indis. 





VII. RECENT LITERATURE OF BUDDHISM. 


The — Ethics of Buddhism. Ti S. 
[Oxford Ümiwersitv Dress, Beribuy), 1927, 


De £. Tachibana i Professor of Pali and Primi 
Uve ШШ at de Eomanmewa-Diapaku at Токко. 
Hi Eh» sj Puhihls he «rote m oigii us s thesis 
for the degree ul. Doctor of. Phillosophy of the Oxford 
University. The mutlor justlw claims that hia work 
js the firat of ite kind; for thoagh the subject af the 
ethics of Bmdülhimm is more or tess dealt with or 
referred 20 in almost all standard works, there was no 
systematic expositum of it available in pay Eurepeun 
language; Considering, therefore, thet it is à pioneet 
work, Dr. "achihana!s book ін безен ol very prent 
appreciation alike for it» learning, pliibasphic insight 
and leid] expositions, "lhe author—who is a mase 
d dhe subject—enphasizes the origin of Boddhism os 
s religion uf practical morality, “Religion is wisdem 
to Hrabmanism; philosophie is withun to Malkavinism 
ov the adwanornd form of Tuddhisni; ard morality 19 
wisdom to Pali Buddhism or its primitive form 


Tie lita 


feld ; 
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Every one of these ja wt otee a teligion, 4 phitosuphy,. - 
and ип ethical avetem, bat each of them Tua ii» 


charocteriatie «features; and Puli Roddhiem ie 
characterintically ethical" This ie ‘how ‘be—amd, 


itderd, accurateh—pute bw view um a тайа. Н 
development of the subject amd tho treatment 
accorded to it ane singularis sommi and odtmimble. 

atul thz book i» a» totable contribution te the ethics) ~ 

aide of Budilhism. Appended to the text d» a very 
инені, select bibliography, which will enable the- 
atident to follow up his study with advame. The ^ 
book nedeumis te the credit of papanese. aeholralin 

and spirit of research, 


Truth end Tradition in Chinese Buddhism. TD 
Karl Ladvig (Reichel. (The Commercial Press, 
hel, Shanghai, China), i977. 

De. Karl Reichele's Truth aad Tradition ia Chinese 
Puddhixm—twhich hoe been rendered inte Bnglish 
hom the Nurweyiun—ie & Yaleable study of (Chinese 
Mahhyana Buddhism. It is the remmit of more thon 
twentw rears af sindy in China by a Norwegian 
wissionary. ln addition to the atudy ol the origini 
Chinese Huddhist texts, he travelled extensively 
to furmons monasteries and holy mountains, where i 
be came into intimate contact with the best amd — 
most learned monks and toy-deworees, Im the pre- 
paration of the book he able consnited alb the Jet 
umihorities written in vurigus Kurpean lurfpuages. 
Bishop Logan Herbert Roots in his preface ty the 
look says: "in thie took wr have the work of) 
neiher the purtian adversary nor the partion 


advocate, nor vet. o£ à. coll and seholariy imt perso- 


ually imdiferemi Qmd quite objective) madent of the * 
history ol religione, The sufhor hse indeed supple ^0 


amrüted bis tung und intimate personal obanrratbotur 


and stadics ol Ва аш in China bw scholaris amd 
exactmy sttidy af original Husdhiet texts amd the 
poblished works of other Western stmdents In this 
bot his chief claim on our gratitude ih his 
tiuminating appreciation of what is Devt and even 
ot much which at first sight seeme hopelessly atrpere 

tities ond corrupt m this ancient and prolific fai 
The look is trumdated from the Norwegian editing: 
that was published few yeare ago: For. thie Fugt 
editinm à revision waa specially mide by тһе ambar 
it the Ий © the results of latest invewtignticme 
The English edition which cotitaits twenty-five. full 
pare ilustratione, is heantifally printed on ите 
wove paper and bond in toatl cloth with: gilt letters, 
is at original contribution of great value to tive maler 
literature of Шын in China. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Buddhism апі Бајан im Шарап Ivy Ы C 
Armstrong.  (Secwetv fer Prounoting Christian Know 
ledge, Xorthumbetlam] Avenue, Lotmdüon, WJ, i027. 

Tw. Armstrong". fuddghin amd НЫША iu 
Japen mw m popular work on the enbject it deste with, 
Tt te the ifth of the serims-of Americani books—called 
"AWorhd's Living. Religins"—whivh the Socwety for 
Fromoting Christian Knowledge: wishes to make avail 
able cntsálc America for students of Comparative 
Кейин. For ite rather small &ize of less Шап mji 
pages, it is a comprehensive sketch of the enbject, 
dealing. with the peril of the cetublishment of 
{нй ш. аа the еа вы religion ef Japan to the 
present dus, Ruddhéem as proles] aml practised in 
Japan. im ite varkum aspects ani manifestations is 
dealt with by the author jfnciliy, ssccinctly ond 
трагу, thongh there is In the book ihe onc 
naval chapter err "The Cliristian. Agppesk to Bidilhisme'". 
Making Allowance fur sath a natural bing in a mmis- 
axmury work, е. Асие book ean be justly 
ceomtended as an excellent aml, on the whole, 
unprejudiced survey of Japanese Boiling The 
urei Annotated  lüblingraphv" appended we the 
text,  @ very praiseworthy feature of the book, 
which is compect, bamiy mmi informative 


Buddhism, fy Ton) Вашке (Macmidun Xo Con, 
Bil, St Marin Sireet, London, W. C, 1927 

The fall ttle of I, Paul Dahlke intest work 
favailatie in Rivglish} ie Buddligm aw its Рас in 
ihe Menial Life of Mankind. tt is ühviously impos 
Бе to do jimtice to a work of this kind within the 
lists of @ short notice, Thr anthor is ame of the 
hust eminem and most feared expisitors of the (rm: 
apirit ol Боан ае teen placed beyond 
doubt by his two previous works (rendered | into 
English) calied Нафий Einsrys gin) Buddhisay and 
Srience. Mies presemt work is, dj anything, evi iore 
tecondite than li» previous studies of Boddhisin. 
Herc iw d typical Eaniple—culled from the: Foreword— 
СЁ the anthor'ó  expositiort--—'"Baddhism: i^ tlie 
Doeetrme of Actuility. Actuality i always actual, t 
elways important anil, m the lasr analysis, Ue oniv 
subject worthy of the аспа! thinker, Now jt may 
alt be troe, but at ie not cosy rvxiling.— Aw & matter 
ot fact Dr. Dalilke'. works are oot popular expositions 
of Buddhism but scientific and technical They are 
primarily intended fot scholis and thinkers aml fea 
thes: interested in the greatest. problems of tile. The 
anther is perhaps the vrestest and soundest exponent 
«Байни па а living faith and his expesitinns oi 


the eobject are deservedly entitled (o a very. careful 
cousideration and the highest appreciation. 


367. 
IX. RECENT IMAGINATIVE LITERATURE: 


The Assassins. P Sir Henry Sharp. (Ember X 
Gwyer, 24, Rmssell Square, London, WC. :) roa 

Who of these who knew in Ladies Sir Henrv Sharp 
ever thought that that dr» stick was capalile of 
developing into a successful writer of fctien. And 
yet as "Oliver Ainewornth", he seems to have come 
into his owm The pnhiication of The Assasins 
reveule the identity of the anthor “who as “Oliver 
Ainsworth" recently thrilled so many readers with. 


hie book, The Devil's l'omvr. He ler returme to the 


charge with no fess resource, The present story 


eetis amam that heretical теі af the Molin 


exllex! ‘Assassins’, = sect having -amething in conim 
with the more modere ‘Amarchist', im that its 
aitherents aimed of the retnoyal. by death of the 
temporal rulers of thie world. Their agents were 
nue contomptucons of the harshest reprisal by a 
training which consisted of Natkish-valing; under the 
infimence of this drug they were Inlled into a seminal 


paradise, which was represented to them ла bat a” 


foretuste of the rewards which shoal} he theirs ewer 
lastingly im return for them mnrderons obedience. So 
the agents, of the "Assassins! set forth; ami for many 
vars their uae was a terror im Western Asia and 
even in Berope. Enough ims been sant to show that, 
im the hands of Sir Henry Sharp, rach a theme met 
viehi evera) bonm ofa mor than orientai indiller- 
ence ty the affairs of this world, to all readers whe 
like à good story. 


The Splendour of Agia. By L Аата Вее (W. 
Collite & Co, Ltd, 48, Full Mall; London, W: трэб. 

In his Splendour of Asia, Adan Beck bas асси» 
plished in preee «hat the late Sir Hdwin Arnold 
achieved in verse dn his worhbfamene poem, Thé 
Light 4j Asda Here, with careful fidelity £x truth. 
and infinite feeling for her subject, Adae Beck has 
recreated, with all the splendour and mystery of its 
oriental background, the life uf the Hudiha, Hie 
mrvellous birth, his tuatringe to the loveliest il 
women, hin great -relumection, and his supreme 
leadership and usparalicled example im those quiet 
hermit groves along the Ganges where, almost two 
and a half millenniums ago, the highest summit of 
muons @piritual development was reached, Those who 
are familiar with ihe author's previous works will not 
at all feel surprised at her great süctesa um reproduc-- 
ing so faithfully a tre picture of the life and луй: 


vation in Ancient India. 
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Shakespeare as a Lelter-written and Artist in Prose. 
Ry R. L. Megrue [Wishart & Co, t9, Bucking han 
Street, Londen, WC. 3) 1928. 

Mr. R. L, Megroz's book with rather a long name— 
Shakexpeare ay d Lettes-writer und Artist in Proge— 
though it sounds like à treatise in criticism really 
uppertains to inmginative literature, The author's 
recent book on Francs Thompson earned him. such 
golden opinions thar no introduction of tim to the 
public i& necessary, se fnr ga» duse new work de 
concerned. We therefore cotfine coreclyes tr savitte 
that, not only will lovers of Shakespeare and Blini- 
leihin ltemtare in general find many vE ther 
favourite passages here linked together in amusing 
uml instructive fashion, but many little known 
examples of Hiizabethan  quaimtures anil aplendid 
vigour as well. Aided bv a perusal at hie highly 
interesting beck, they will find Mr; Megrox'e stimu: 
kiting company extremely edifviug- 


The Short Stories of Thomas Hardy. (Maoctiillan 
% Co., Lad., St. Martin's Street, London, WiC.) 1955. 

We welcome this howdy, compact amd complete 
edition, in one volume, of the shirt stories of Hardy. 
tt contains four groups са ей озне Tales (1818), 
4 Group of Noble Dames infor), Life's Litile Iranies 
(afoq) and A Changed Мон and. Other Tales: (rgtal, 
ав ано a welldrawn map of Hardy's Wessex. 
Comprising ai it does over one thousand pages of 
large, “lear print, it is a4 marvel mf cheapness and it 
наї be possessed by all lovers of the works of that 
great novelist, 


The Persians of Aeschylos. ‘Tranlated inte 
verse by C. №. Armetrong. (George Allen & Union, 
Ltd., 4, Museum Street, London, Wi Cu, m8, 

We commend Mr. Annir's rendering of the 
"perar" of Aeschylus, the tragedy of Am empire, 2 
dranmtic poem rather thám a drani — Apart from itn 
poetic merit, it hus an added interest n» the first 
approach lo conteuiporary history. amottg the Greeks. 
The piy contains, perhaps, the trosk noteworthy 
examples of the descriptive power of Aeschylus, and 
ia admirably suited for verse translation. 





X%. RECENT NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 


‘The three handredile anitiversars af John. Batiyan's 
Wirth will fall on the goth “November thie year anil 
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inoview of it the publishers (Hulbert Publishing Cutm- 
pany; 7, Paternoster Row, London, E © 4) have 


done well to bring out the “ter<etttemarr edition” 


of Dm. John Brown's standard Life ej Runyan (otis 
gimally issued in 135), judiciously revised һу Mr 
EK. M. Harris, who das added tmargital notes, 
аййепйа аш! appendices. The apecinl features of tbe 
һе are that jb centaine the resslis nf a long life 
uf research which covered o period nf aboat fortw 
sears, infermution that no other work on John inya 
ever жа contaitied, um] this b» hw brought: ap-todate 
of publication. It containg not only biography: ti is 
als topographical aiul bibliographical, &o far as is 
püssible im the limited «pace, and gives information 
fespectitg the present whierenhouts. of rare. editiotts И 
funvan's works. Tr is regarded by experts оп 
Таптап to be the atandard work on the enbject, and 
what is not contained in this volume i either "um 
known," or els umworthy of inclmsion. The editar 


af thie new issue has, for years past, devoted his. 


entirc.study бо Випуан literature and bore, and has 
«рені many months in the revision: anil i — 


ob this work. Thus the new citing i¢ a book whieh - 


in indispensable to those who muke a real stude ni 
John Bunyan, bis timus, and his works. Tt may be 
safely said to be the last wont on Bsnvan, edited [Di 
the greatest living authority on thot classic. No 
expense his been spared to bong together both im 
type and ilostration the best obtainable, There are 


over 600 pages, ffty illustrations, and the book i 


well bourd in green cloth. 1t should find a place od 
ihe bookshelt of all student» of Timryan's masterpieces. 

Mrs Allard Мә Keiforuon Drama-which 
on its first appearance im 1923 was welcomed by come 


petent criti a» 3 serios contribution ta the study 


of the subject—lus just been isaned (y the Univer 
sity Press, Cambriden) in а curefelly reeieed йй. 


‘The author save jt the preface to the second edition 


that овун no pew documentary matter on the 
aubjeci Baa appeared since 1923, ret “remmich into 
the works of particular authors line revealed й 
uniiber of fresh facte." These have, of course, Беси 
incorperated їп the new edition under notice. A 
sunmuary of ihe author's morc important @nidies i 
rendered available to the &tudeni m. n» series ol- oddi- 
tional notes, These additions — and | improvements 
materially enhance the: valve and Ину of this 
highly meritorions work, which js likely to told. its 
own, for venta $e come, as the simmlard work oti ihe 
subject it deals with. 


Studies Indian and Islamic by Mr, 8, Klhuda 
Bukhah (Paul, Trench, Tribmer & Co, (—z4, Carter 


Lune, Leon, E. C.| reprinbed dlniost entirely from 
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the varinüs periodicale to which they were originally 
cotitriboted, are nonetheless weleottie on that. account. 
Thr essava im this volume Jesl wiih various subjects 
of literarv and historical interest, sack we Mohamed: 
Prophet of God; Arabian Pootry: Islomie Rerenera- 
ton; Book-Trade onder the Caliplate; The Shahna- 
mah of Firdansi; Marriage ani Family Life Among 
the Arabs; Socual amd Political Conditions ander the 
Caliphate; Literary and Scientific Activities ander the 
Caliphate; Mahatma Gandhi; C, R. Das, ete. The 
subjects are mainly Arabian or Persian and hut few 
deal with Indian topics, ot Mr, Klimts Вак 
wiehts «facile pen aml has maxtered: the anbject of 
Glamic culture. His books—whether original or 
transloted—are, therefore, very useful eontributions to 
Irlamic stndies and the presem| callectiót | deserves 
еши. 


Professor Huroll Laski has edited with an Intro- 
ductorv essay Sir Henry Тауға book called The 
Stafcoman [W. Hefier & Sons, LUL, Cambridge), ft 
i» an ironical treatise on the art of succeeding, anil 
was originally issued so far hack as 1835. The trades- 
man, the sureeyor, the farmer, the merchant, the 
lawyer, nll had their complete guide wr the functions 
they perform; and Peacham wap prepared to teach all 
ат ашау |е у hen gentleman on the best Italian 
node}, Tut the art of ptatestmanship remained (à 
mvsterv unreduccd. to role, amd even in onr own day 
Prof, Wallas (s perhaps the uly writer who Мая 
songht serinttsly to speemlate on ber the stuatesteant 
сап best perform his work, Hur jn The Statesman 
the author explain in detail the arb of the admini 
trator from the day he enters offüce t the day he 
leaves. Hi. "The book dà certminlv instructive even 
to-lny and we wekome and commend thls "reprint 
to the many budding: statesmen in this country, 


Dr. Draper's History of the Conflict between 
Religion иті Sclener—pnhlished frst in 1&r3—48 m 
classic it sedentific literature and ww wwlcome the 


mew, annotated edition by Mr. Robert Arch vary 
& Co., Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, B-C 4 


Writing as an impartial andent oi history, — 
to speak with nuthority өң belwhH uf science, the 
anthi presents with fascinating stil! the story af the 
"conflict uf: two contending powers, the expaitajye 
force of the human intellect on the one aide und the 
compression arising from traditional faith at human 


‘interests on the other." Tt is a book for every reader 


who hrnrngs to the problema of history a desire to 
know the froth about them. The present pocket 
edition haw been carefnlly prepared, and i» provided 
with 4 nrw Intreinction ond explanatory notes, 


which add eobstantinily to rhe mtility of this highly | 
informative book. 


The Times Literory Supplement Printing Number, 
How teamed in hook form (Printing Honse ‘Square, 
London, E. C) should appeal toa large circle amongst 
those interested. in tvpography. Tt dials with many 
pluses of thie sethiject—naoclery typography, text amd 
illustration, the beautiful book, continental trode 
printing, commercial printing, types for hooks, 
bindings, book illustrations, Sc. Heautifully printed 
ond neatly cot-ap, it ahoukd fimd а very lenge cirrola- 
tons È js n grèat ileal more thinn g@ Sapplement, Ti 
» really « History of Modern Printing amd Rook 
prodaetionu Written in as tet too technical manner 
H give- in a alon spuce a description: of Processes, 
anil a eritici of the yalucs of varions founta and 


И the way in which they have been and can be nsed 


то ан бо obtain the best effects. It tells too who the 
best desiguers are; sumething of the history of their 
work; and to whal presses we ewe the fine prodnc- 
lies we nw know. A valuahle book far the collector 
ol fine modern printing work, which iust always 
have u value für both atudert end: amateur. 


ÜUR LIRRARY TABLE: MISCELLANROUS 
LITERATURE, 


XT. 


In $068, Mr. K. M. Nmdkarni bronght out his 
txcelleut treatise called Indian Plants and Drugs, 
which way appreciatively vunmuended бу the 
Hindustan Revien as “a valuable treatise which will 
be (шины! highly mefa net only by the medical! pro 
fession bur alsa hw the Шу кин. " Hucotraged һе 
the réception accorded te the book and kalbering [n 
lis experience during thia fom interval, the anthor 
has tow. produced à more comprehensive work ишу 
designated The Intian Materia Medica. Th ls a 
ectontific work of the highest value and is a nueritari- 
uns treatises which greatly redoutids to Indian: scholar 
вр and research. Of the greatest value to the use 
азі жоу of Tnilun drugs for medicinal purpoaes, the 
book deserves to he prescribed ae a text-book tn all 
vr predic! schools and colleges. lt can be hail of 
the author, P.O. Boe 355%, fonbay 4. 


In his (What Remainy of the Of Testament. 
iGeorge Alles and Unwin Lel, Mrenm Street, 
London) Dr Herman Gunkel hos written n book od 
greit interest This honk of exexys from. the peti of ene 
of the anost: distinymisbed Old. Testament sholars of 
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the day presents the results o£ decades «d critical 
study of the Hiterature of the Old Testament, ami 
opens np avenites for further stady on lines in which 
the author hm» been a pioneer, It demonstrates in 
detail qhe light that is shed ov the meaning of the 
Old Teatament by a stude of is characteristic literary 
desiures, ‘The frai cssav, "What Renumiün of the 
Xd Testnment?" anppbiex whzi many peuple hawc 
dime desired to have—a definite statement of the 
results of Jong. years of criticism of tbe Oldi Testi 
тыз: The dust essari “Jacob,” isa fime specimen 
of the тезше of literary critwiem of applied to à 
Cycle of marrniives. Essays like that cm ‘‘Fandanwmntal 
Probleme of Hebrew Literature” and. on “Ye Closing 
Veres of Micah" are fall oí illumimation regarding 
the latest method af Ol] Testament study, and the 
Teak, ss a whole, deserves attention, 


Mr. G. C. Criimp'à History and. Historieni Research 
(George Rantledye & Sans, LtL, 68—74, Carter Lane, 
iemulon, E. C) should appeal to à isrge circle (of 
renders and particularly do students of historical 
studies. Few. of those who read history have any 
clear idea of the way in which it ія written. This 
volume shows the methods of historiams amd the kind 
ef thonght required to produce the books which we, 
ms rraders, enjoy, ‘Thue. we may acytire д more 
critical judgment in reading history: This Look 
appele alse to studema intending to devote them- 
selves to research Work, mid shows them the 
Hifficilties they will hove to overcome und the pro- 
lisma they «ill have to apply themselves to solve. 
We bave mnch pleasure in commending thry book to 
ab] «tudents cof history amd research. 


Mr. A, Radinis Sources of English Literature 
(The University Press, Cambridge) i¢ a guide for the 
student. ‘The object of this book dè to help the 
student who am begining research in Hnglieh litera- 
fore to find tie way through the vast eccumulitions of 
hibliographical asourees which  woníront him: t 
acquaint him with the standard catalogues amd Hats 
al ioka do which lue will hove need to refer, and this 
livhten hle trek. Di is likely to folle serve the object 
in view. 


Messrs: John Hamilton Lid. (Louden) have started 
n new series of hooks giving brief outlines of all the 
most important subjects of the day, in soch a muammer 
ae to make them intelligent to the ordinary man in 
the street, Von will gata more by neading the books 
ám their “Vemguard series than in. devoting years of 
patient study to others on а pulject. Thongh 
““алчин! series?" (han in devoting wears of patient 
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struggle throagh many others on à «nbject. Thomgh 
alon ibèr are comprehensive, The man who reads 
this series will be a really educated man, bowerer 
much or littl: knowledge Һе hod when be started. 
The locks in the series cover all the branches of the 


Physical and Nateral Sciences. In ope-of the voluites | 


Huckie'a spendid asd enormous work has berti 
adequately mad ekilfally wummarized, with all the 


pivotal conclasions given in the amthor'& owm words. 
A sensation of dexpair, almost of terror, seizes the 


unfortunate persen. whe feels all eyes turned his way, 
atid hears the cries ef "Speech!" виа he da i 


trained speaker. Pew have the spark of genius that. 


makes the great orator, bat, with stude mm practire, 
alnwet anyone can become a convincing anil efficient 
speaker, 
matul ot language, tlie facultv. of 


speaker. Careful &tndw will enable anyone 1o. calttyate- 
these qualities. Hence why we commend Speeches 
and Toasts im which exemples are given on wuhjecté 
=> vared that they will form the hasia af speeches 
suitable to almmet atty occasion and nhy andino. 
The new editinmn—revieed and rewritten—will prove 
even more maeíu] than its predeceseurs. It bs dume 
hy Mess Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. of London. 


"John O' London's Little Books’ is à series of 
vapíital little hooks (George Niewtes, Lül, 8—11, Soütb- 
amptan Strort, Straml, Londen) which deserves һа 
be hetir known in this conutry, So far about A 
doren origina] and compiled works have appenred in 
it f these John G' London's fs Tt баай English 
is highly msefal, hie Treassr; Trove ds am‘ nimost 


superb anthology of rare gems of poetry, and hi 


two series of London stones are delighifal collections. 
Similarly, Mr. H..G. Smith's Odd Moments, Stranger 
than Vichon and Remances of Hitlory are fine repor- 
tories of tales. "There are abes dm the perire sume 
very. goo compilations fike Tweler Miera of 
Engilih Prose, Ty also cotizins instroctive mammis 


ef science bke thee by Professor Thomon am 


Reydlution aud Aniumls, Altogether the «cries merits 
wide appreciation. 


The Warfare of Reconciliation ty Professor Ji) 8. 
Hovland (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. Musenn 
Street, Landon) ideala first with the varions elemen 
of divisim and hatred which endamger modern ctvill- 
miim, and arges the nrecseity for a new impulse of 


recnuciliation if mankind is tm be &avod drm wel- 


destruction. Attention is then pail te the fact that, 
án. the quet movements fer recoüriation Шахе 


This atatement embodirs experience. Com: 
presenting thoughts 
im logical sequence, clearmess of utterance, delibera-: 
tion of manner «hd earnestness are essentia] to) the: 
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surceeded ow a very tinportatit sale, and therefore 
there is hope thet the same may take place again, 
in this connertiotr emphasis fa faid spon tlie seed 
for a fresh renlization beth of the cirenmstances od 
Christ's life and of the spirit of recetciliqtion for 
which Не stands, Next, the varions aspect» of the 
modern warfare of reconciliation are considered from 
the point of view of the believer in Christ whoa re 
cognucs the vastness of the problems involved and 
the necessity for a mew way of life in order thut 
those prohlems mav be solved, The hook concludes 
with «certain geneml observation, concerning; the 
spiritatul manner of the tuodern warfare of reconcilia- 
tien; Though all readers aay met agree with, the 
author in hie Christian standpoint, there is neverthe 
less mitch in this book that is stimulating. 


]u his The Way the World fy Going (Eriet 
Tenn. LtL, Londoni, Mr. HG. Wells betrava his 
truly cnevelipocdic mind. His keen observation and 
facile judgment qualify him in an extraordinary degree 
to Gl) the double role of publicist and prophet. He 
looks ut China and is not blinded by the kaleidcacope 
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of it» turmoil, he sees its trend, Democracy ix: being 
revised, Fascism and Commuunism, arc some of Ив 
mew forms, He aske frankly what the Briish Empire 
i» worth to mankind, whether armies.are weeded any 
louger, and i| Americans are a sacred people, AN 
such questions touch the "jmick,^ His answers are 
filed with uncommon eesse anid are well salted with! 
homour The way Ihe world ds Going is a highly 
instructive work. Mote (hen mere political prophe , 
ing. dts a raphl and clear anrvev of the many forces, 
seine moribund, some new-born, that are comstantly 
at work in human society today. While containing 
"Guesses ati] forecasts of the years abead,"" it is no 
lesa with today that we are confronted in Mr. Wells 8 
latest collection of essays: 


The New Pocket Atlas of the World (George 
Philip & Son, Ltd., 52, Fleet Street, Lamdom, E. € 
a) is a capital, little collection: af t20. pages of mups, 
together with an index of neuriy six thousand. trames. 
Ir is handy, compact, up-to-date and there de qi 
better pocket atlas in the murket for the price. It 
deserves а large circmlution. 
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THE FEDERAL IDEA: 





ITS APPLICABILITY 


TO INDIA,* 


By Str 
(Ex-l.aw Member, 


A few months ago, in the course of my 
professional duties, the task devolved on me of 
investigating certuin aspects of the problem of 
federation in connection with the future of 
Indian States. It then struck moe that the topic 
will repay careful study, both from the histori- 
cal and the practical points of view. Some of 
the results of such study have been embodied 
in the address which I now have the privilege 
of delivering to you, and it is to me а source 
of intense gratification that the occasion is ass 
_ ciated with the Jubilee Celebrations of a Ruler, 
who, by his progressive methods of administra- 
tion aud his adlterence to sound constitutional 
principles is; in his own person, one of the 
strongest arguments iu favor of euch a fedora- 
tion of self-governing political entitics, as is now 
envisaged by the majority of Indian thinkers. 

It is a very trite saying and true, that there 
is nothing new under the sun, and this adage 
is especially illustrated in philosophy and 
politics. Let me give nn illistration which will 
demonstrate that the teachings of history are 
never obsolete. Those of us who have had an 
experience of Diarchy, if we may profitably 
tiu to Ronm History, will discover that alimost 
exactly tu the places where our shoes pinch us 
today, was the pain felt in the Rome of the 
Augustan age. Tt may not be well-known that 
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Madras Government). 


Diarchy was tlie nate assigned by the celebrated 
historian, Mommsen, to the system introduced 
by <Augnustus—a constitution wherein the 
Emperor and his owm officers, while really 
exercising all the powers of Government, hid 
their omnipotence by bestowing on the Senate 
certain apparently important functions while 
taking away from that body at the same ‘time, 


dts ancient control of finance and the dircetion 


Z foreigu policy... As Gibbon, amongst others, 

pointed out, the Augustan Diarchy was 4 
di 1 of executive functions and not of power, 
and to the curious, the following sentence {тош 
m will read like an extract from some 
hewspapor, “The principles of a truc 
tution are irrevocably lost when the legis- 
ve power is nominated by the executive.” 
The Roman method of solving the problem of 
Diarchy was direct and summary and led to the 
establishment of a unitary. Government, which 
soon outlived its usefulness and toppled over by 
its own weight, 

Whatever the systems of internal Government 
were, and whether they were city states, 
monarchies, oligarchies or republics, attempts 
have been ever made in the ancient and modern 
world to form federations for general or limited: 
purposes, aud it will be my object rapidly to 
pass it review as many as possible of tifexe 
attempts at Federal Government, to analyse 
their essential chartcteristics and te deduce 
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therefrom such lessons as may be useful for us 
today. As the poct sings, each age is a dream 
that is dying or one that is coming to birth ; 

and I think it can be stated without fear of 
contradiction that, among the lessons of the 
Great War may be classed the realisation of the 
necessity for the grouping of states and the con- 
sciousness that political federations and а 
League of Nations furnish the best protection in 
the case of states and nations who have till 
recently heen the victims cither of a war of 
ariuaments or a trade war. This is one of the 
ttumifestations of the time spirit, and at this 
juncture, we may well keep m mind what 
Morley once declared in regard to Cobden and 
his times: "Great economic and social forces, 
said Moricy, "flow with a tidal sweep over 
communities that are only half conscious of that 
which is befalling them. Wise statesmen are 
those who foresee what time is thus bringing 
and endeavor to shape institutions and to mould 
men's thoughts and purposes irr accordance with 
the change that is silently surrounding them." 
In Such an endeavour, we shall get instruction 
and apposite iinstration from many quarters, 
in the Vedas and the Itihasas and Kautilva, ín 
Aristotle und Machiavelli, not to mention later 
thinkers and legislators who have built securely 
on Old foundations: This study, us I have 
already stated, is much more than merely 
acailemic ; for, we cannot forget the relevance 
and the importance of the federal idea at the 
present moment. The authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, whatever the value of, the 
particular scheme evolved by them was, Have 
had before them, it must be acknowledged with 
gratitide, 2 true vision of the India of the 
What do they say? “Our conception 
eventual future of India is a sisterhood of 
self-governing in all matters of purely local or 
provincial interests, in some casts corresponding 
to existing provinces, in others, perhaps 
tnodified in area according to the character and 
economic interests of their people. Over these 
congeries of states would preside a central 
government increasingly representative of, and 
responsible to, the people, dealing with matters, 
both internal ond external of common interest 
to the whole of India, acting as arbiter in inter- 
state relations und representing the interests of 
all India ot equal terms with the self-governing 
плиз of the British Empire." "They add in 
words, which will no doubt be familiar to this 
audience, "In this picture there is a place for 
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the Native States. It is: possible that. they too — 
will wish to be for certain ptirposes 
with the organisation of British India in such a 
way as to dedicate their peculiar qualities 10 
the common service without loss of indivi- 
duality." Mr. Montagu- awi Lord 

must be classed among the wise statesmen whom 
Morley has referred to as those who foresee what 
tine ijs bringing. In this passage, there is found 
the germ of all the Jeafage and the fruitage of 
Indian politics—provincial autonomy, linguistic 
provinces, 4 strong central government, A 
federation of various political units and an | 
exposition of the limits of their jurisdiction, 
(such units including the Indian States) and the 
constitution of a commonwealth equal in statis 
and similar in function to the self-governing 
Dominions 


Tie [DEAL IN Greece, 


I shall now discuss the growth of the ideal, 
which has found expression in the above ^ 
passage, A federal union was often attempted 
in old times by Sovereign States for mutual sid 
and the promotion of common interests, and if 
the Achaean and other Greek Confedéracies, 
which were formed after the death of Alexander, 
had been formed earlier, Hellenic culture and 
Grecian freedom may percharice have been 
preserved. 

The two Leagues of which we hear most in 5 
Greek history are the Aetolinn and the Achacan. 
The former was a league of districts rather than 3 
of cities, and it had many points of similarity , 
with the Swiss Confederacy of city and forest 


cantons, The Achuean League, on the other 
hand, was compesed of cities, and it flourished 
for over a couple of centuries. The Achneans 
destroyed their monarchy and set up » Federal 
Republic, ten of the twelve cities composing 
their leagre being situated on the Corintheun 
Gulf. The historian, Polybius, tells ns that this 
league was admired for its fairness and equity 
arid was taken as a mode] by the cities of 
greater Greece in the carly part of the sth 
century, when the lingering consciousness of 
Hellenic unity and the influence of a common 
danger obliterated the ‘separatist’ tendencies 
always so rife in Greece and brought about a 
certain amount of consolidation and union 
ín action. 

Sparta was the head of a purely voluntary 
confederacy in the sth and 4th centuries В:С., 
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the members of which for some time, at all 
events, regarded their interests as bound up in 
hers. In contrast, Athens was the mistress: of 
ап Empire. The contrast iu the political 
development of Athens and Sparta was similar 
to the contrast displayed in the political growth 
respectively of the United States and Great 
liritain. 

It is not my object further to discuss the 
history of these Leagues, but speaking of such 
federations as well as of the Swiss, Machiavelli, 
than whom there has been no shrewder judge 
of meu nor keener analyst of affairs, obseryed in 
1513, that "federal States cannot easily expanil 
but hold firmly to what they have acquired. and 
do not lightly embark om war since a republic 
thus «livided cannot make quick decisions. 
Ambition, moreover, ts less set to expansion 
when its fruits have to be share," and he 
further remarks that “thé number of fourteen 
States in the Swiss Confederation has never been 
increased."’ It will be noticed that this. great 
political thinker has perceived both the merit 
and the demerit of federstions, their slowness 
in executive decisions as well as their. general 
pacific disposition. Speaking of various politi- 
cal methods, he gives utterance to an idea which 
is tht nucleus of all modera. thought on the 
subject, '"lhis way is still the best," he says. 
"namely, to win partners, not subjects.” 

The controversy amongst ancient and 
medieval writers regarding federations, their 
value and their demerits, was renewed in a very 
stattling manner when certain State Premiers 
„її Australia claimed to be admitted to the 
T Imperial Conference along with the Federal 

Premier on the ground that under ihe Australian 
Commonwealth Act the residue’ of sovereignty 
was iu. the States. In the conrse of that dis- 
cussion, Denkin, the well-known Anstralian 
Premier, reiterated what the Greeks amd the 
Italians hail stated centuries ago, namely, that 
there ure two absolute und essential requisites 
of a federal system (1)' equality of status and 
(2) direct relation of citizen to citizen under 
the federal government, irrespective of tlie State 
Governments, He thus emphasised the two 
distinct, though not incompatible, clements of л 
federation, namely, antonomy of the individua! 
states and the co-existence therewith of lovalty 
to the central federstion, The second essential 
often tends to be absent in Imperial partnership 
because of the absence of a supreme federal 
authority, 


greeting his son asa future Samrat. 
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In Sir Richard Jebb’s book on the Imperial 
Conference, this proposition is strongly 
emphasised, and the argument adduced that it 
is necessary to maintain in full strength the 
central organisation, This, it will he re 
membered, was attempted in the case of the War 
Cabinet, and further steps are now being cnt- 
templated in the same direction, 


In INDIA. 
Turning to the history of India in the Vedic 
aml post-Vedic times, we perceive that 


monarchy is described in the Rig Veda as the 
normal form of governttent, but Greek writers 
from Megasthenes onwards have informed us 
that many centuries before the Christian era, 
various republican experiments were tried iu 
India. Some of those experiments have been 
described in the well-known work of Professor 
Jayaswal on Hindu Polity, We have been 
given a description of the democracy of the 
Ambashtas who had à second House composed 
of elected cliers, of other tribes, who instead 
of semling ambassadors sent 100 or 150 rejpresen- 
tatiVes to negotiate a treaty of pesce, and of 
the Patalas, where the Council of Elders ruled, 
the ultimate political authority resting with thu 
запа or Sangha, і.е. the tribu] assemblv. 
Wliist on this topic, it may be noticed that the 
Mahabharatha speaks of the troubles of the Gana 
constitution arising from the difficulty of 
keeping resolutions secret, and of the consequent 
necessity of vesting mutters of policy in the 
hands of a few Mantradharas, Much later than 
these. republics, which were described by 


Diodorus and the well-known Arriun, arone the 


Tiuperial systems, such systems developing 
along the two familiar lites of Timperial suzera- 
inty aud of federatiot, "The former was des- 
cribed hy such expressions as Maharajva and 
Adipathya, and the latter was spoken of os 
Sarvabhatma or Samrajya. The Samrajva is 
very frequently adverted to to Vedic and post- 


Vedic literature, and mention is made of їй 


the Aitarceys Brahmuna. Taterally traustated, 
it means of course a collection of states under 
one super-state. The Srahmna speaks of x 
certain ruler being consecrated as Samrat. at 
Magadha. "he Sukla Yejur Veda speaks of the 


Samrat as existing clsewhere also. In the. 


Sabha Parva, Ch. 19, we get an account of the 
Rishi Chanda Kausikw meeting Brihathratha and 
He says 
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"ATL ie kings of the earth will be in ebedience 
to. the commanils of this child, like every 
creature endued with body living dependent 
upon Vavu that is dear as self unto beings." 
The son so blessed was Jarüsandha. Elsewhere 
in the Mahabharatha, i¢., in the Adi Parra, it 
is narrated that the position of the Samrat 
namely that of the chief of the feclernl organis- 
tion, was acquired hy Jarssandha, and Sisupala, 
the king of the Chedies, was constituted the 
common Commiander-in-Chicf, these appoint- 
ments being: founded on an inter-state contrac- 
ital basis, We also learn du regard to this 
federation, that (he Kukura and the Vrishui 
tribes, acting on 1otives of policy, determine! 
not io fight with. Jarasandha but apparente 
dude terms with hrm and jottté his federation. 
‘One of the causes of the downfall of JTarasandha 
was that, having acquired his position for the 
purpese of common protection, he abused that 
position nmi emndeavoure! to reduce other 

sovereurmms into practical slavery. In addition 
to Jarasandha, another Samrat or. President of à 
federation i$ known to us, d.g., Janaka, King of 
the Videhas. YVideha, it will be recollected, was 
s small state in North-east India, and it was 


tlie outstanding personal quality of King Janaka 


which lel to his obtaining the position of 
President or Chief of the Federation. It was ой 
account of its inherently democratic ‘character 
that in the Attar¢ya Brahmana, the Samrajya. 
is classed amongst the forms-of popular Govern- 
ment. Other passages in our literature also 
furnish indications pointing in the same direc- 
tion, ‘The elective principle of kingship, the 
jessilility of deposition or refusal to re-elect the 
chief, are all discerned in the жегш, 
Аата Veda Sambil, Ch. č, ез, 87, 88, the 
following passage ocenrs:—" Let all the. people 
want thee ; let not the kingdom fall. away from 
thee, he not moved away like n mountain; let 
the gathering Samiti smit thee who art fixed," 
—the Samiti reforring to the assembly of those 
‘gathered torether, the chiefs, for elcetion. ‘This 
evidently is an Invocation to the king to prë- 
serve ll these qualities, which will keep lim 
at the head of the federal system, This hymn 
also occurs in the Rig Veda und both in the 
Rig and Atharea Vedas after this hymn there 
is another passige containing the expression of 
a hope that the Samrat will not fall from. his 
ofice.. 

lt may nob be out of place to remember that 
‘in close analogy to the electoral machinery of 


In We 
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the United States, there were certam officers of 
state in some Indian kingdoms who were called 
Rutnins, who gathered together and gave a 
svmbolien| muthority to the Raja or Samrat. 
‘These men were also called Rajakrit or king- 
makers, and thev were spoken of as sometimes 
degrading and banishing and sometimes n= 
electing the Samrat. As time went ort, aid as 
the spirit of conquest became more and more 
prevalent, the unitury Imperial systein superséd- 
ed the Samrajya theory and the Chakravarthi 
ideal became prevalent. Ut many Indian 
philosophers embedied in their writings a re 
action against this Chakravarti system which 
generally went hand in hand with contmuous 
expeditions and conquests or defeats: In the 
Vishnu Purana, for instance, the federal system 
has been praised by way of contrast, amd it fs 
worthy of notice that both in Manu and in the 
Vishew Purana, the suggestion was made that 
that system was the best in which even after 
conquest individual States were not annihilated 
nor dynasties destroyed. 


Ix. ITALY AND GERMANY} 


In ‘medieval Italy, a large number of city 
states came Into existence, which were true self- 
governing communities; such communitis 
coalesced into leagues. or groups, but they were 
the predecessors not of modem federations but 
of the national and regional states of recent 
times. 

The German Federation as it existe! before 
the French Revolution was à complex affair. 
[ts component parts were (1) ecclesiastical 
electors and secular electors, including the King 
of Bohentia; (2) spiritual and. temporal princes 
und (3) Imperial cities. This federation ‘was 
destroyell by Napoleam amd was snceeeded hy 
the confederation of the Rhine established iu 
1506 with the French Emperor as Protector. 
The later German confederation was formed in 
1571. Delegates from various Governments 
formed the Hundesrath, the popular assembly 
or Reichstag being directly lected. ‘The 
federal body had jurisdiction over  foreigt 
üffairs, the army, muavy, postal services, customs, 
tariffs, comage, political laws affecting citizens, 
commeree and navigation, passports, etc. 


Iu SWITZERLANI 


Switzerland was in reality the oldest, as it » 
perhaps the most stable, form of 


comduüces to federalism. 
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union. Tt sow comprises 32 sovereign States, 
there being two federal legislative chambers, the 
Senate and an Assembly. ‘The system orizimna- 
ted as early as 1297, when three Cantons entered 
into a defensive league.. "The present constitu- 
tion came into force in 1574 and included the 
compulsory referendum us well as the right of 
the people to inatgurate legislation as distirict 
from the right of the legislature, a right which 
is called the popular initistive. "The federal 
government consisting of tle two Iruses and the 
federal executive, exercise — jurisdiction in 
Matters of peace, war and treatics, army, rail- 
way, post and telegraph systems, coiniig of 
money, the isso and repayment of bank notes 
and weights and nieasures, Legislation on 
copyright, bankruptcy, patents, sanitary police 
and certain public works concerning the whole 
or s great part of Switzerland, are also within 
the federal jurisdiction, The Соп! of States 
is composed of 44 members, two for each Canton 
Chosen atid paid by the 22 Caittons. The 
National Council, or the Lower House, consists 
of representatives of the Swiss people chosen by 
direct election at the rate of one Deputy for 
every 20,000 sonis. "The executive authority is 
deputed toa Federal Council for three years by 
the Federal Assembly, The President of this 
very economical Republic has a salary of £1,059 
per усаг, each member of the Federal Council 
getting £1,000 per year. ‘The constitution of 
this country is however sui generis and doubts 
have been expressed by auch competent thinkers 
as Viscount Bryce whether a similar system 
extending over wide areas and in vast popula 
tions, such as Great Britain or France, will work 
as well, This aspect was emphasised in a very 
remarkable address delivered by the great 
Napoleon in :80: to the Swiss delegates, — He 
said: “For States like yours, the federal system 
is eminently advantageous, I am myself a born 
mountaineer, and I know the spirit which 
inspires: mountnincers. The more I reflect ov 
the nature of your country ood on the diversity 
af its. constituent elements, the more am I com- 
vinced of the impossibility of submitting it to 
uniformity at the top. Evervthing amongst vou 
How much difference 
exists between the dwellers among the moun- 
tains and the dwellers in the cities?" He added 
that the “Swiss resemble no other State, whether 
in the mature of the historical events that have 
happened during the mauy centuries, or the 
different languages, different religions and the 
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differences- in manner that exist in different 
parts,  Nuture has rade the State feilerab" In 
1805, Napoleon wrote a letter to the Swiss 
Republic in whith he observed: “A form of 
govertinent, which is the result of a Tony series 
of misfortunes, of efforts and of enterprise on 
the part of tie people, will tot easilv take root 
anywhere else." No doubt there are special 
features of the Swiss constitution, which cannot 
bc easily rediplicated in larger countries. 1 am 
especially bearing in mind the referendum and 
the initiative. t js also tto doubt trie that the 
success of the experiment in that country fs 
(it te historical antecedents, to the long 
practice of self-government in шай сошши\- 
ties, to social equality and the pervading sense 
of public duty, Bit, nevertheless, it may he 
remembered that this federal system has brought 
about united effort among men belonging to 
different racial stocks, speaking different 
languages and divided not only by religiow but 
‘hy manners infer se, Їп his. classical book on 
Modern Democraces, Viscount Bryce has drawn 
Painted attention to the circumstance that the 
federal system lends to many matters heing 
settled by the. State, provincial or cantonal 
assemblies, but that,-at the sume time, diseus- 
sions and differences of opinion in the federal 
assemblies do mot generally or mecessarily 
coincide with local différences. Men opposed 
in пабоі of federal politics often work 
together harmeniously in the conduct of local, 
county or municipal business, and this is a 
feature that obtains not only in Switzerland but 
also in England, in Canada and in the United 
States, 


Ix AMERICA. 


The constitution. of the United States wis 
settled on the 17th. September, 1787, amd 19. 
amendments have since then bees sdded, the 
16th amendment dealing with prohibition: and 
the roth with women suffrage One of the most 
remarkable things about the development of. the 
constitution in. America is tho miurked difference 
im the progress of politicnI institutions there a4 
compared with England. In thc langnage of 
President Wilson, the mede cf integration in 
America has been federal, In English politics, 
it has been absorptive. Elsewhere he says that 
“in all countries the rule of government action 
is co-operation and the method of development 
is the shaping of old habits into new ones and 
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the modifying of old mems- to accomplish new 
ends. The methods, however, differ according 
to racial genius." An illustration of this 
difference ia easily aviiluble even im America. 
The Southern Colonies took 2 different line from 
the Northern, and their method of progress was 
on English: lines to start with. But m New 
England, the process: was federative from the 
first, a matter of concession and contract and 
veluütary asenctution. The Union originated in 
the groüping together of the new England 
colonies against the Inilans. — In 1765, delegates 
from 6 colonies mot at New York, and protested 
against taxation by the English Parliament, 
which started the revolution. In i774 wes 
inaugurated the first of the-series of conferences 
in which the American Union took its rise. Iu 
the early stages, there was no trace of organic 
union or au attempt to bring it about. Federal 
powers were exercised by the Congress through 
ommittees, which were its executive organs: 
but these conimittees were advisory, and at the 
tart, the whole thing was more or less like an 
Initertiational Convention, or a mecting of the 
Present day League of Nations. ‘The Confede- 
ration: had no. executive. power as such, and tlic 
à constituent States hal to coocur before any 
resolution was adopted and caret out. The 
executive: agency that was created was tnorc- 
over a coniiiitee of members representing all 
‘the States. Iu the Iunguage, azaiu, o Presideut 
Wilson, “it coulil ask the States for money, but 
could net compel them to give it; it could ask 
them for troops, but could not force Шс. to 
‘heed their requisition ; 1) could make treaties: 
kut mist trit the States to fulfil them; it 
would contract debts, but must rely on ‘the 
Stites to pay. them.” in his expressive phrase, 
“it wasa body richiy endowed with prerogative 
but not with powers.” The result ‘of this 
executive imperfection became very obvious 
when the iuinedinté pressure of war was 
removed and a war of tariffs began between 
neighbouring States, such as New York and 
New Jersey, Virginia and Marvland. | 


STRONG CENTRAL ÜrVERNMÉNT, 


The working of the original system viery- soun 
led American stutesmen to the conclusion, that 
in order to maintain internal order and to pro- 
duce inter-state peace and good-will, a real and 
powerful central government was essential. 
‘This feeling led to the Convention of 1757. 


which in turn created the modern government of 
the titel States. In this Convention was it 


that the Mea originated of two legislatures, not 


following the English system, but exemplifying 
u real difference of character and origin, ome 


House representing the States equally, the other. 


House representing the people inm the aggregate 
proportionally. The written constitution and 
its character led to the judiciary being places 
sot under the President or the two Chambers, 
hit om a footing of equality und alongside of 
them, As has-been observed in an. authoritative 
treatise on the American Constitution, written 
constitutent law is, by its very nature, a law 
higher iam any statüte aud by that Coustitu- 
tion, as by an invariable standard, the Supreme 
Court should test all legislation. It is well 
known that although tie constitution framed 
then has subsisted and grown from strength to 
strength the originators were not very much in 
love with the system they produced and, in fact, 


they would not have proditced it but for the 


feeling that the only alternative to complete 
disintegration was seme kind of definite milo, 
The fathers of the Constitution were always 
nervos of having too potent a central gover- 
ment rather than ef having one which was too 
weak, "hey made very elaborate provision to 


secure that no saerifice of autonomv ог пића 
As ів. 


Quality xhoukl be made hy the States. 
sometinus seen in India, so in the United 
States, patriotism was often confounded with 
State patriotism, and did not always signify 
federal patriotism, und only -idealists | like 
Hamilton felt ond spoke otherwise. ‘This led 
to constant thrents of secession, and it needed 
the Civi] War to complete the union, to make 


the country homogeneous and to convert the 


Federal, Government [nto n real representative 
of the Nation. Even now, the American 
Government {в ‘somewhat amorphous, The 
Contril Government hos become permanent aud 
very stratig, but the States have retained their 
powers and their individuality. In a passage 
w Woodrow Wilson's The State, it is asserted 
hat "the prerogatives of the State are as cessen- 
ial to our system as ever, are, indeed, becoming 
more aud more essential to it from year to year 
as the already complex organism of the Nation 
expands, But instead of regarding the Gover- 
ment of the United Statea and the Government 
of a State as two governments, we are beginning 
to regard them as two parts of one and the same 
government, two complementary parts of @ 
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single svstem." As Im Switzerland so in 
America, the various States have maintained 
their right to govern И! aM ordinary. matters 
without federal interference, As Dy Toequeville 
has emphasised, "the Stites are the chief consti- 
tient units o£ the political svstem. They mike 
ip the mass, the constituent tissuc, the organic 
stufl nf the government of the country," The 
idéal af the United States, in short, is that 
federal government is the exception, while the 
government of the State is the гие, 


Powres of HE DOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 


Following np this principle, the legislative 
powers of the Union are only these which it 
would be impossible to regulate by any system 
of State action. The Congress, therefore, las 
the power to levy utd collect taxes, dutics, 
imposts and excises for the support of the 
Government of the. Union, the payment of its 
debts-and the promotion of the common defence 
and welfare, ss well as the power to borrow 
money au the credit of tlie United. States. But 
powers of taxation and borrowing niso belong 
to the States, though they must not raise their 
revenues by a resort to duties, imposta ani 
excises, Which privilege appertains to the Union 
exclusively. ‘The powers differentiating the 
géneral government from the government of the 
States are not really the powets of raising money 
bur the followinjg:—contro| of the monetary 
system of the country, the maintenance of post 
office and postal гопа», кез ала copy-rights, 
crimes on the High Seas und against the law of 
Nations, the foreign relations of the country, 
the control of the armed forces, the declaration 


nf war and peace and the regulation of commerce 


with foreign countries amd among the States: 
AM these powers, us will ho seen, are such аз 
will affect interests, which cannot be adequately 
regulated by separate State action, All other 
powers inhere i the States. There are certain 
further powers which the States cannot 
exercise : namely, passing any ex post facto Tow 
oF bill of attainder, impairing the obligation of 
contracts, or granting any title of nebility and 
concluding agreements with other States or with 
foreign powers. These restrictions, however, 
hardly impair the normal sphere of uction of the 
States. What are the powers inherent in the 
American States? All the civil and religious 


rights depend on State tegislution:; education, 


regulation of suffrage, rules of marriage and of 


and the reform of the criminal ‘aw. 


guardianship and parent and child, partnerships, 


instrduce, corporations, possession, distribution — 


and use of property, all contractual relations; 
ond all criminal law with unimportant execep- 
tions are within their purview, As stated by 
а text writer on the subject, to detail the parts 
of State jurisdiction would be to catalogue all 
social and business relationships; and to set fortit 
all the foundations of Jaw and order. An Mus- 
tration hes often heen given of the preponderant 
part played by State law, as contrasted with 
the English system, consisting in the fact. that 
practically all the subjects of levialution which 
engaged the public mind af England in the Toth 
century would have come within the purview 
of State legislation; —Cathali¢ emamefpation, 
Purliamentre reform, the amendment of the 
Poor laws, reform of municipal corporations, 
the adinission of Jews into Parliament, the dhs 
establishment of the Trish Church, the alteration 
of the Trish land laws, the establishment of 
tational education, the introduction of the ballot 
In fact, it 
has been averred that excepting the repeal of 
the Corn iaws and the abolition of slavery, all 
the maim subjects with which the Hnelish 
Partiament bislod itself during the whole af the 
last century would have been. subjecis for State 
regulation ; and ever! abott slavery, it was only 
by constitutional amendment that the alave 
question was hronght within the һе of 
federal authority, 

This discussion will deinonstrate how very 
tenaciously the States have clung to real powe 
ind antherity, and maintaiued thetr autonomy 
in spite of the necessity "and the ‘heneficial 


character of fedora] action; ‘In other worls, 


although the articles of Confederation recognised 
a cammon citixenship, cach State has iisisted 
on keeping within as short a compass mE 
possible the extent of jurisdiction delegate 
to the Congress. The principle underlying the 
American Constitution is w conjunction. (of 
aqvercien States for the purpose Of serving 
certain, commoy interests, each agreeing to give 
wp certain functions, in order that those. func- 
tints may he jointly exercised for the common 


So by a body created for the purpose. The 


powers of the Central Government are limited 
by a written constitution, whitch can only be 


amended by the consent of two-thirds of both. 
the legislative bodies and the execution of those: 
powers is entrusted to three authorities, exectt- 


tive, legislative and judicial, The legislative 


' — 
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organisation of the federation, which: was ori- 
ginally borrowed from the Connecticut practice, 
Seeks to represent the two elements upon which 
ul! federal. governments rest; namely, the 
popular will of the country at large and the 
opinion of the States. The States themselves 
have two legislatures, but the purpose of the 
second House therein is to ensure deliberateness 
in legislation and to escape the taint of preci- 
pitate action, which may be taken by a single 
all-powerful chamber. These two chambers in 
the various States represent different consti- 
tuencies, though both come directly from the 
people. So far as the executive functions are 
concerned, the President of the United States 
is the only executive officer of the Federal 
Government, who is elected. All other federal 
officials are appointed by him. Whatever they 
muy be itt fact, in theory they are only his 
inlvisors. In the various States, on the other 
hand, the Governor and the officials are all 
colleagues of cach other, 

‘President Woodrow Wilson in his treatise on 
Congressional Government, thus sums up the 
fundamentals of tho United States organisa- 
tious: ‘They consist of a Congress exercising 
law making power, a President charged with 
the execution. of the laws and a Supreme Court 
determining the lawfulness of what is done by 
individuals, by the State Governments, or by 
federal authorities.” The litte of division as 
between federal atid State powers is not easy to 
draw. The weakness of the system has been 
described as follows, namely, that federal 
goverment in. the United States as at present 
constituted lacks strength because its powers 
ure divided, lacks promptuess because its autho- 
rities are miitltipiied, Jacks wieldness because 
its processes are round about, lacks offictency, 
because its respousibility is indistinct and its 
action without competent direction, Lowell, 
infact, has called it government hy declamation, 


Tue Derners. 


The transcendent success of America in many 
spheres of life and the general national efficiency 
ought not to blind us to the many difficulties 
prinluced by its constitution, from every one of 
which framers of new systems and constitutions 
may take a lesson and warning. It has heen 
justly argued that the speakers of à congres- 
sional majarity are at liberty to condemn what 
their own committees are doing, At the same 
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time, practically all the work of the Congress. 
is done in committee, Nobody stands sponsor 
for the policy of the Government as a- н 
and the doctrine of ministerial responsibility is 
unknown. It has been pícturesquely stated 
that the policy of the American Government 
may be originated by a dozen men, a dozer 
more may compromise, twist and alter it amd 
a dozen officers, whose names are unknown 
nay put it inte execution. Competent thinkers 
have also often expressed the view that in the 
United States, though the Congress possesses. 
aM legal authority and jurisdiction, the Press 
and political machines have the greatest weight. 
Epigramatically, it has been alleged that the 
Editor directs public opinion, the Congressman 
obeys it. Hamilton, himscli, the originator and 
father of the Constitution, held the view that it 
would be more easy for the States Governments 
to encroach upon national anthority than for 
the national governments to encroach проп 
State authorities, This is another of the 
inherent weaknesses of federal constitutions, 
where the individual State is the residiwary 
legatee of all power, and it js necessary therc- 
fore, to keep in view always the importance of 
giving federal authorities all the force which 
is compatible with liberty. By reason of these 
conflicts, actual and potential, the balance 
between the State Governments and the federal 
authorities has to be maintained by the judicial 
system, Justice Cooley has summarised the 
position this :— 

“The real growth of the power of the Congress lias 
been try its jurisdiction over commerce and the public 
tility services. amt the sole and sufficient legitimate 
check spon the enrroachment of federal power ja їп 
the Federal Supreme Court, with competent power to 
restrain all departments and officers within the Hmits 
of their just authority, in жо far as their acta come 
мири учо спісе," 


This survey of the constitution of the United 
States and its working cannot but make t9 
realise that the creation of u federal governmetit 
is a matter òf no smul) difficulty, its working 
is very complicated and resort to legal machi- 
nery is, from the nature of things, apt to be 
frequent. There is another difficulty which has 
to he recognised, and it hes arisen not only in 
the United States but in other federations. 25 
well. This difficulty tias been very accurately 
indicated by Keith in his Jmperial Unity and 
the Dominions. He remarks that the theory 
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that changes of law, say, for instance, as to 
legislation regarding pollution of waters can be 
effected by the parallel action of a number of 
legislators is one which will not be entertained 
very readily by any person, who has observed 
the trouble experienced in the United States, 
or in any other federation în securing unifor- 
mity in different legislatures. Moreover, such 
divergencies may become very troublesome in 
business transactions. Each province may 
insist on having its own type of legislation as 
te company law of as to insurance or patent, 
trade mark or copyright, and the best solution 
thetefore would be to make all these federal 
subjects, But even as to what may be des 
cribed as essentially State subjects, it would be 
futile to ask pone legislature exactly to follow 
the precedent of another. Questions of ultra 
vires, the hampering of governments, the 
weakening of the executive and the possibility 
of serious disputes between the federation and 
its members, cannot also be fost sight of, and 
these latter may become very serious indeed, 
where the members of a federation are situated 
at a distance from each other, The danger 
experienced hy Canada owing to the attitude Yt 
British Columbia in the seventies, the failure 
of the Australian Commonwealth to make the 
Railway between South and Western Australis, 
and the controversies between New Foundland 
and Canada ínfér se and New Zealand and 
Australia, ought to convey a warning to would- 
be framers of constitutions. In short, the 
problem presented and not completely solved by 
the United States Constitution is the problem 
of retaining sufficient executive and legislative 
power at the centre to secure strength and 
uniformity without trespassing on the legitimate 
powers of the component: States 


FEDKRATIONS 1х BRrTISH EMPIRE. 


[ shall next deal with the Federations within 
the British Empire. It is surely needless to 
recount the earlier history of Canada and the 
manner in which Dirham and his advisers over- 
came the obstacles in their path, local, personal 
and Imperial, before Canada was welded into a 
. eonfederation, Many of the arguments, which 
are familiar to us in India, were adduced by 
opponents of the scheme. The French and the 
English disliked cach other intensely. "There 
were conflicts of manners, customs, and reli- 
gions, and different parts of Canada had attained 
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different stages of educational advancement and 
political training. Nevertheless, the grent ex- 
periment was made, and not only has the 
Canadian constitution vindicated the wisdom of 
its originators, but it has been the model for 
many subsequent experiments, the latest nf 
them being that inaugurated in the Irish Free 
State, Each of the constituent parts of the 
Canadian Federation had a different. history. 
As in India, so in Canada, several portions 
came under the British power at various times 
by settlement, conquest or cession, И became 
essential both on account of the history of the 
various Provinces and by reason of other over 
mastering political considerations, to emphasise 
the importance and maintain the strength of the: 
central machinery, Not all the Provinces were 
willing to come together, and, therefore, provi- 
sion was made in the original Act for the 
admission, ss and when they chose, of States 
like British Colimbía and other territories, 
Newfoundland has not yet availed itself of this 
provision. ‘The preamble of the British North 
America Act, io Vie. Ch. TIT recites that the 
provinces of Canada, Novascotia, and New 
Brunswick have expressed their desire to he 
federally united into one Dominion under tlie 
Crown of the United Kingdom, As already 
stated, provision is made by the Act for the 
admission into the Union of other parts of 
British North America. The distinctive feature 
of the Constitution is that the powers of the 
Dominion or Federal Parliament include all 
subjects not assigned exclusively to the pro- 
vincial legislature. In Canada, therefore, the 
Central Federation is the residuary authority. 
In the language of Section or of the Act, the 
Parliament of Canada has legislative authority 
in respect of all matters not assigned exclusively 
to provincial legislatures, these matters includ- 
ing Public Debt, Regulation of Trade and 
Commerce, Borrowing money on public credit, 
Military and Naval matters, Navigation, Ship- 
ping, Currency; Coinage, Banking, Criminal 
Law, etc. The Executive power is vested in 
the Governor-General nided and advised by 4. 
Privy Council, Of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, the Upper House is based on a property. 
qualification, the House of Commons being a 
wholly elected body with exclusive originating 
powers with rexsrd to appropriation and tax 
bills. In the provinces, some have bi-cameral 
and some unicameral legislatures. Amongst 
the subjects assigned to the provincial legisla- 
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tures are. the. amendment of the provincial 
Constitution, direct taxation for revenue pur- 
poses, the financing and execution of local 
works and undertakings, excepting those 
extending berond one Province or connecting 
With other Provinces: and excepting also other 
works which the Dominion Government declares 
are for the general good. Certain backward 
portions of Canada are governed by Commis 
sioners assisted. by Conncils, e.g, the north-west 
turmtory and the Yukou. Esch Minister is-paid 
s salarv of 10,000 dollars a year, the Prime 
Minister 15,066 dollars, the leader of the Oppo- 
sition receiving a salary of 10,000 dollurs, in 
addition tò the sessional allowance which every 
member receives of 4,600 dollurs subject {о 
deduction for non-attendance: "lhe Canaliau 
Constitution by common consent has been an 
otttstanding success, and not only has Canada 
Ereatly prospered under it, but it has attained 
such n position that at the present moment, it 
is practically treated as a separate international 
entity. During the War, each Dominion. not 
enly took an active part in the direction. of the 
Hritish Commonwealth's War efforts, but ге. 
ceived a recognised place in the War Council, 
and at the Paris Peace Conference and the 
Washington Disarmament Conference, there 
was distitictive representation of the Dominios. 
Finally, the British and Dominion Governments 
huve definitely agreed- that tlie principles af 
üntonomy and equal nationhood shall govern- 
their future political relations, this ef course 
implying that the Dominions have an adequate 
voice in foreign policy. All] this was largelv 
achieved through Canadian efforts: Canadian 
“Statesmen were last year elected to the Council 
of the League of Nations and sat side by side 
With the representatives of Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Japan ; and Canada sendas 
its own Minister pleni-potentiary to Washing- 
ton, and the United States sends a Minister to 
Canada. Canada has thus got only worked olit 
her national salvation hy-means of its constitn- 
tion, Init has created for herself an international 
‘position of importance, 

The wisdom of the Canadian settlement and 
the heneficetit results: achieved by it will he 
realised all the more vividly if we bear in minel 
thi positio of affairs during some years hefore 
the passing of the British North American Act, 
In various ways, a spirit of antagonism wis 
manticsting itself between the French inhabi- 
Wants dnd the British population settled in 
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Canada. The temporary truce, which pre- 
vailed during the War of 1812 wis soon 
succeeded by grave internal political difficuities. 
The Legislative and Execntive Councils: were 
at open variance with popnlar-representativo 
assemblies, Strife prevailed between Upper 
and Lower Canada, The natural position oí 
Quebec and Montreal gave. Lower Canada а 
special position as to experts and imports. Kr 
There were serious financial misunderstandings ^ 
between the Provinces respecting their share of 
import duties. Although there was a Legia- 
lative Union between the two Provinces carried 
out in 1841, it was found that the British were 
divided on old English party lines, but the 
French Canadians, united bw race and religion, 
were ahle to hold the balance of power between 
the British parties, Thus it was that a practi- 
cal deadlock was it existence nntil the happy 
solution was reached of a: Federative Unicn, 
reserving to each State the control of its own 
Local Government. The effects of this great 
experiment cannot be described better than in 
the language of the Earl of Dufferin, who 
speaking of the Canadian spirit after the Act 
had been worked for a few yeurs declared; “T 
should be the first to deplore this feeling if. 
it rendered Canada disloyal ‘to herself, if t 
either dwarfed or smothered Canadian patrio- 
tism or generated a sickly spirit of dependence. 
Such however is far from being the case, The 
legislation of the Parliament of Canada, the 
attitude of its statesmen, the language of its 
Press, sufficiently show how firmly ond 
intelligently its people are prepared to accept 
and apply the almost unlimited legislative 
faculties, with which it has been endowed, 
while the daily growing ilisposition to. extin- 
kuish sectional jealousies and to ignore obsolete 
provincialismi, proves how strongly the heart of 
the confederated Commonwealth has begun io 
throb with the consciousuess of its national 
existence. Vet so far from this gilt of 
autonomy having brought about a divergence 
of sim or aspiration on either side, the senti- 
ments of Canada towards Great Hrituin are 
infinitely more friendly now than in those 
early days, when the political intercourse of the 
two countries was disturbed and complicated hy 
an excessive and untoward tutelage," ‘These 
are words of profound statesmanship and wile 
applicability, Only superficial observers can 
say that the Canadian Constitution. is a copy of 
the American. That the framers of the Quebec 
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Kesolutions adopted portions of the American 
system is undoubted, but every care was taken 
to avoid those weak points in that system, 
which the experience of vears had brought to 
light. "We can now'', said Sir Jobn Mac- 
Donald, when moving in the Legislative 
Assembly of Canada, the resolution in favor of 
the Union, “take advantuge of the experience 
of the last 78 veats, during which ithe Uniteil 
States Constitntion has existed, and I am 
sirongly of belief that we have in à great 
measure avoided їп thts system, which we 
propose for the adoption of the people oi 
Canada the defects which time and events have 
shown to exist in the American Constitution." 
The election of a President for a termi of 4 
years, the independence of the President during 
this period, both of his Ministers and of Cori- 
gress, atid the delegation to the Central Gov- 
erument of definite, specificd powers, leaving 
the balance of legislative power in the States, 
agre three of the most important characteristics 
of the United States Constitution. But not enc 


cot these principles was adopted in Canada 


The Executive authority was vested in the 
Crown, represetited in Canada by a Governor: 
‘General, appointed by the Crown, who is 
reqitired to act by the advice of a Ministry ris 
ponsible to the Canadian Parliamicut, Specified 
powers only are given to the Provinces, the 
balance of legislative power being lodged in the 
Dominion or in the British Parliament, for the 
belief prevailed in Canada that the exceptional 
powers of the American States and the doctrine 
of State rights had been leading factors in 
bringing about the great Civil War 

Some unexpected constitutional developments 
have occurred in Canada as in the United 
states, In the States, there is no more 
characteristic feature than the growth of the 
power of the Senate as. compared with the 
decreased influence of the. House of. Represen- 
tatives. In Canada, on the other hand, the 
influence of the House of Commons has grown 
at the expense of the Senate. Two reasons 
muy be assigned for this, In the first place, 
the Canadian Senators are nominated by the 
Governor-General as the representatives of the 
Crown, wheress the American Senators arc 
elected by the State Legislatures and an elect- 
ed body tends to become morc powerful than 
as nominated body. The system of nomination 
is indeed sufficient of itself to explain the 
decadence of the Canadian Senate; but the 
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election of Senators by the State Legislatures 
is not sufficient to account for the power of the 
American Upper House. Such a method of 
election is not far removed from the method of. 
nomination. The mal came of the pre- 
dominance of the latter body seems to lie in 
the fact that all Ministers and officials are 
appointed bv the Senate, though nominated by 
the President. No such power has been given 
to the Canadian Senate, All Ministers amil 
officials are appointed by the Governor-General 
as representing the Crown, though sich 
appointments, when not the result of an 
examination, are made on the advice of the 
lrivy Council; 

À second unexpected result has been the 
conflict between at least one of the Provinces 
and the Dominion. When the framers of the 
Constitution provided that all powers mot 
specifically delegated to the Provinces should 
iemain with the Dominion, it was thought that 
ЕП danger of conflict between the Central 
authority aml the Province had been removed, 
The exercise of the ‘Governor-Geiioral's right 
of veto in the case of the Manitoha Railway 
Acts showed that it was mot the case, and. that 
where the veto is exercised, not om the ground 
that the Province has. exceeded’ its Е 
powers but ọn grounds of. "general policy 
conflict may arise. It should be added that the 
Dominion is fully alive to the necessity of 
rarely interferring with. provincial legislation, 
except where clearly illegal. 


CosmtonwEaLtit ov AtsTrinia Act. 


The Commonwealth of Australia Act 6; & 
oy, View Ch. SU, is-also an attempt ot Pederi- 
Hon. [t begins hy reciting: that the people af 
New South Wales, Victorin, South Australia, 
Queensland and "Tasmania hitmbly. relying upon 
the blessings of Almighty God have agreed to 
unite into one indissoluble Commonwealth 
under the Crown of the United Kingdom. 
Under Section 51 of the Act, the legislative 
power of the Federal Parliament in Australia 
includes commorce, shipping, finance, banking, 
currency, defence, external. affairs, posta] . ми 
telegraph and like services, census — and 
statistics, weights and measures, copyright, 
railways, and conciliation and arbitration in 
industrial disputes, extending bevoud the limite 
af any one district. But the Federal Partin- 
ment im Australia is a legislature with limited 
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nud enumerated: powers, the several States 
retaining the residusry power of Govermment 
ever their respective territories as е case of 
the United States. The Senate or Upper House 
is chosen fot a term of six yeurs, there being 
six Senators for each original State, The 
Lower House or the House of Representatives 
is chosen inm proportion to the respective 
numbers of the people, Recent. Australian 
history has revealed the same difficultics in the 
working of this Federal constitution as have 
liccome apparent in the United States. 

The first ten years of the Commonweaith 
were. somewhat disturbed, and the evolution of 
parties ara] political creeds did not proceed fast, 
nor did the people easily begin to think in terms 
of the Commonwealth rather than of a тош» 
of States. It was the War that gave that 
commen aim, which the years of peace did not 
afford. Although the construction of thy 
Traus-Continenta|] Railway, the provision of 
Compulsory Military ‘Training, anid the creation 
of the Australian Navy were initinted befors 
the War, vet it must he remembered that even 
the erection of a Federal Capital at Canbera at 
first aroused feelings of jealousy and derision 
There. were very sharp divisions on questions 
of Tariffs and Taxation, which were sticceeded 
hy a cleavage between political Labor and the 
forces that opposed it. The rise of Labor 
im politics was a remarkable feature of 
Australian growth. At the end of 1925, it was 
the main force in Opposition to the Federal 
Coveriiment, and it actually held office-in cvery 
Stute, excepting Victoria. The rise of Labor 
it Anstralia has been thus described :—'"The 
brood lines of the movement may be said fo 
have tun along the ever-increasing education of 
the working classes to political power, the 
application of the machinery of the- gront 
Unions towstde party ends-and the determina- 
tion of the Labour leaders that their. influence 
should extend far beyond the industrial да 
iistmet from the political life of the com- 
munity.’ The apprehensions of those who 
feared revolutionary changes as a result of tlic 
political activities of organised Labor have been: 
falsified and the rigidity of the Australian Cons- 
titution has been demonstrated: by experience, 
and. proposals which obtained the necessary 
‘statutory authority in both Houses of Partin- 
ment were generally’ lost when they were 
referred) to the people. The position of the 
States as originally contemplated has been to a 
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certain, extent altered by the activity of the 
High Court, which puder the terms of the 
Constitution, 1s made the final ittterpreter af 
the Constitution, The High Court of Australia 
hus enunciated the following doctrine m eoi- 
nection with cases of aver-lapping of State*and 
Federal Powers, viz., that Section rog of ihe 
Act gives supremacy not to any particular class 


af Commonwealth Act, but to every Common- = 


wealth Aét over mot merely State Acts passed 


müuler concurrent powers but to all State Acts 


though passed under sn exclusive power if any 
provisions of the two conflict. This decision 
given in-the Amalgamated Society of Engineers 
vs, The Adelaide Steamship. Co: really 
amounts to a new principle obviously affecting 
the status. of the States and detracting from 
their autonomy. Hy one or two other decisions 
of the High Court, State Legislation as to the 
creation of new types of property and as to 
restrictions on the sale of commodities, was 
declared! ultro vires. There is thus observed in 


Australia the tendency. to enhance the powers 


of the Federal Legislature or at all events to 
exclude certain fields of legislation Бош the 
jurisdiction. of the States, thus bringing thc 
constitution of Australia if mot in thcary at 
least in practice nearer to the Canadian: ideal. 
This result, he it remarked, is cffectuated hy 
what may be termed judicial legislation. 


'l'u& SovrTH ÅFRICAN ACT. 


The Sonth Africam Act, IX Ed. VIT, Ch. 
IX, was o legislative wiion of the already self- à 
goverume colonies of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Natal, ‘Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. 
The Upper House consists of eight nominated 
and 32 elected members, and the House of 
Assembly consists of 135 clected members. 
Although, it is dificult to give summary 
judgments on the work of this legislatures and 
governments, it cannot but bo admitted that 
the South African. Constitution has not been 
us suecessful as the Canadian in welding 
together for common nations) endeavour the 


various élements of the. population, aboriginal, = 


Dutch, English and Tndlian, Although (hs 
South African Colonies and Republics became 
united in roro under a commen administra- 
tion, the Commonwealth did not soon enter 
upon the longed-for era of racial reconciliation 
and material progress. The first Union Parlia- 
ment gave rise to a predominently Dutch 


= 
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Ministry, and. racial jeanlousies lume been а 
feature of some of the administrations. A 
great deal of patient and uphill work had to 
be done by General Botha to carry out economic 
reforms im the: matter of using the State 
Railwavs as agencies of taxation, ihe reorga- 
nisation of the Civil Service and the upportion- 
ment of the Revenue between the Provincial 
and Centra) Administrations. The roorganisa- 
tion of the Railways fed to a series of dissen- 
tions; and in rọra, the well-known speech of 
(General Hertzog was made, which declared 
that when the proper time eame, South Aires 
will look after its own interests: first and those 
of the Empire afterwards. This speech led to 
the cleavage between Botha and Hertzog aud 
the Asiastic legislation, and the disturbances 
of the Rand ded up to a situation, which i 
still in a position of unstable аут. Те 
post-war attitude of the political parties lus to 
ш certain. extent mellowed. thi acerbities of the 
situation, Imt cvet after the modification hw 
General Hertzog as, Priwe Minister of his 
previous declaration and his averment that 
secession would he # flagrant mistake, there is 
silla very strong secussiomist party in South 
Africa cand the political segregation of the 
natives is one of the problems on which cleayuge 
du thought aul action is most manifest, ‘The 
Flag question, and what 15 usually styled the 
Native question, are still factors which not euly 
detraet from the solidarity af the parties, but 
ore the outward manifestations of what may be 
a serious disruptive tendency, How far these 
disharmonies are the result of the imperfection 
o the Constitution, und hw far they are hased 
on other and equally fundamental reasons, 
cannot vet be affirmed with certitude. — There 
hus been a very perceptible tug of war. between 
the Dutch and. the. English. elements, and its 
only the limited population und the vast Te- 
gources of the country that liave-enabled it to 
tide over the many crises, which have confronted 
it. 


Ornis FEDERATIONS. 


We now pass ou to eortait Federal Coustitu- 
tions fatiioned by countries dhd races remuin- 
ing outside British ог rather Anglo-Saxon 
infhienuce. After the deposition of Don Pedro 
10 in 12885, Brazil was declared a Republic 
wnder the title of the United States of Brazii. 
"This Federal Union consists of 20 States, n 


moths. The 


national territory purchased in тооз апд а 
Feileral State. Each oi the Federal Provinces. 
forms a State: administered al its own expense 
without interference from the Federal Govern 
ment, excepting for defence, for the muainten- 
ance of order and for the execution of the 
federal laws. Fiscal arrangements in -such 
matters as import duties, stumps, postage rates 
and circulation of Bank Notes belong to the 
Union, but export dues are the property: of the 
varios States. Here, as in most modern 
constitutions, the Lower House js constituted 
on a population basis, the Upper House being 
chosen at the rate of 3 Senators for each State, 
The executive authority of the State is vested 
in the President, who holds office for four years 
and is not eligible for a second term- In order 
to avoid dictatorships, provision ja tube that mo 
candidate for Presidentship must be related by 
blood or marriage in the frs or second degree 
to the actual President от Vice-President or 9 
person who las ceased to he so within six 
\inistiers have mo Tight б 
audience in Congress, but communicate with 
the Congress by letter or ш conferences with 
Committee ‘The Federal Ministers atc net 
responsible to the Congress: Each State in the 
Federal Union is organised separately wid tlie 
Governors and the members of the Legislatures 
are all elected. | 

The new. federal constitution o£ Mexico was 
promulgated on ihe 5th February, 1017, Bë 
the terms-of its Constitution, Mexico is declared 
a federative republic divided into States. There 
are 28 States, ane federal district and two 
territories.. Each separate. Statu Ias Hs ow 
internal constitution, government апі laws. 
Interstate customs duties are not permitted. 
Each State has its own special codes, but it 
must publish sud enforce laws issued by thie 
Federal Government. Though each State has a 
right to manage its local affairs, the whole is 
hound together by certain fundamental and 
constitutional laws, Here, as in the United 
States, the powers of tlie Federation are divided 
into three branches, legislative, executive und 
judicial, the legislative power being vested inm a 
Congress consisting. of a House ol Representa: 
tives and a Senate, represcntatives being elected. 
ior two years by universal suffrage, amd the 
Senators being elected two for each State. The 
President is also elected, He is ineligible for 
reclection, and he appoints Secretaries of 
State. | 
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Under the new German Constitution pro- 
mulgated by the Natiots!l Assembly at Weimar 
on the irth August, toro, the federa] matters 
are foreign relations, defence, customs duties, 
taxation and railway services. 

There js a Lower House and a State Council: 
The Cabinet sppointed by thc President must, 
however, enjoy confidence of the Reichstag, 
that is, the Lower House. ‘The principle of 
ministerial responsibility is thus introduced at 
the centre, this feature differentiating the 
German system from the Ameérican model. 
This Constitution is also noteworthy in as much 
as it is based both in the federal and Strate 
legislatures on universal franchise, and clections 
also are regulated according to the priuciple of 
proportional] representation, 

In the Union of the Socialistie Soviet Re 
publics as in most other Constitutions, there is 
provision made for two chambers, the Union 
Council consisting of dso members elected on 
the principle of proportional representation by 
the people of the constituent republics and the 
Council of Nationalitics elected on the basis of 
five members for every independent amd atto- 
Pompous republic and one member for every 
autonanious region. 

lu the Constitution of the Irish Free State 
laid down by the Irish Free State Agreement 
Act of 1922, its status in the community of 
vations known as the British Eorpire is assimi- 
lated to that of the Dominion of Canada. Pro- 
vision is also made in the Act for a Referendum 
and for the Initiative on the Swiss model 
Election to the Lower House is on the principte 
of proportional representation, and the term of 
office is four years. The Senate or Upper 
House is also elected, and its members must 
be citizens whe have done honour to the nation 
‘by reason of useful public services of who re 
present important aspects of the nation's life, 
the duration of the Senate being 12 years. 


Denvertons. 


From the above rapid analysis of many of 
the federal constitutions of the world, thc 
following —couchtsons emerge. The recent 
tendency has been to rely upon a federation in 
‘all cases where differeut political nnits desire to 
come together for common political ends. In 
practically all these constitutional experimetits, 
the federal legislature is composed of two 
Houses, one representative of the various 
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States or political units and the other of the 
people at large. In all these experiments, 
moreover, the various States have got their awn 
icgislatures aml executives, the latter being 
chosen by and responsible to the respective 
States in greater or less degree, the former 
There are, however, notable difer- 
ence in the extent of authority of the States, 
and in the jurisdiction and powers of the 
Federal and State legislatures and executives. 
There are also important divergences as to the 
respective authorities of the legislative. and 
judicial machinary, ranging from parliamentary 
omnipotence to the supremacy of federal Courts. 
Some comitries like Germany have adopted the 
principle of responsibility of the federal exeeu- 
tive to the federal legislature, Others have 
made the federal executive the nominees of the 
chief of the federal Govertiment. This, how- 
ever, has happened only in cases, where the 
lead of the federal Government is himself the 
rominee of the people, is clectéd by them and 
i+ their true representative. Nevertheless, (Не 
kal authority of the President of the United 
States is almost supreme and is unique among 
the advanced countries. I am not of course 
comparing it with the practical dictatorships of 
Italy and Spain, which are the results of a 


reaction against a badly worked parliamentary 
system. 


Movers Тихокхсівя. 


The predilection of modern constitutions! 
writers and publicists has been in favor of the 
federa} model rather than of the “unitary 
Government; In [ndi also, there has been 
considerable discussion as to the possibility of a 
federal reorganisation of the country. Without 
entering into present dav politics and political 
controversies, I shall only point out that in the 
Montagw-Chelmsford Report of roro, it was 
recognised that some kind of collective consulta- 
ton and some means of deliberation between 
the Government of India and the various 
Princes oji matters of common interest to both, 
must be devised. It was admitted that in the 
Present state of things, many States were vitally 
affected by decisions. taken by the Central 
Government of India and by the Secretary of 
State without reference tò them, It- was realised 
that there was no machinery for collective 
consultation, and it was conceded that the 
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Indian States, at all events, had 2 clear right to 
ask for stich collective consultation in the 
бизге. ‘THe scheme was adumbrated of a 
Council of Princes, à Council of State and a 
Privy Conneil, and the ideal was envisaged of 
constituting a machinery for bringing what 
were termed the Senatorial institutions of 
British India into close relation with the rulers 
of Native States: There was hinted tho possibi- 
lity of joint deliberation between the Council 
of State and the Chamber of Princes. The idea 
was also adumbrated of Princes serving om 
Committees of the Privy Council, which was 
sought to be brought into existence. The out- 
lines of this federal arrangement, if such it can 
le called, were obviously very sketchy, und 
like some of the more recent speculations m that 
direction, incinding Sir Leslie Scott's; it suffers 
from the serious defect of failing to recognise 
two factors of considerable tmoment:—íi:! the 
people of the Indian States and fa) the need 
to co-ordinate the political and economic ideals 
of the Indian States on the one hand and of the 
people of India on tbe other ín matters of 
common concern, 


Ferure IxuptaN. CONSTITCTION. 


Various política] bodies and individuals in 
India have exercised themselves im the task of 
constitution hnilding. Mr. 5. Sreenivass 
lyengar, President of the Indian National 
Congress, 1926, in his publication entitled An 
Outline of the Swaraj Constilution, initiated a 
isenssion as to whether the future constitution 


^* of India should be on the federal model or the 


unitary. He attacks the theory of unitary 
Govérnment with concurrent powers vested in 
the Central and Provincial legislatures in 
provincial subjects, He combats the argument 
that under a unitary Government, a conflict 
would be avoided between central and provin- 
cial authorities, and does not share the belief 
that under 9 unitary Government, there would 
bs less chance of the domination of ode com- 
munity over another. His arguments in favor 
of the federal system are these: (1) The import- 
ance and the necessity of gredually including 
the Indian States, which may Bt into a. federal 
India whilst retaining independence in domestic 
afisirs. (2) The prevention of the acquisition 
ly any dominant caucus of too much power. 
According to him, and in his own language, ‘‘a 
federal democracy is the best safeguard against 
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the springing up of ambitions oligarchies, com-- 
mercial or militarist."" His pampblet 15 a 
suggestive contribution to the discussion of the 
subject, and bus the great merit of drawing 
pointed attention to the eastern conception of. 
“the law of Dharma’ as being above and beyond 
the Sovereign. He contends that many. Indian 
institutions, although autocratic in form, аге 
teally democratic by instinct. The Common- 
wealth of India Bill of tors, Which owes its 
inception to the industry and enthusiasm of 
Dr, Besant, and which rightly stresses the im- 
portance of organising the constitution front 
the village upwards, atid most of the other draft 
constitutions so far attempted including Sir 
Abdur Rahim’'s, prefer the centripetal federation 
of Canada to the federalism of the United States 
or Australia. 


Ant of Governments anv CosstityTioys- 


Having examined the mmin festures of some 
of the federal constitutions of the world, let me 
ior a moment analyse the objects of all 
Governments and Constitiitions, It has been 
aptly aid troly asserted that in order to satisfy 
the just and legitimate demands of the citizeit, 
a Government should have these essential 
characteristics > —It shonld be strong enough to 
defend itself from outside attuck, and keep 
peace at home and administer justice. This re-s 
qnisite of Government has been well described 
in a recent and. thoughlit-provoking book entitled. 
Rods ad Axes by A. L. Carthill who is als 
respottsible for the Lost Dominion. "Every 
Governtpent must be strong enough,' he says 
“to coerce the criminal and the rebel, the 
former being the man who sets up his private. 
will and the latter the man who sets up the 
will of m section against the will of the com- 
wmimity.”” "Phe  secotd requisite: of. Govern- 
ment is that it should have the vision to per- 
(eive and to diagnose the ovils that affect or 
are likely to affect the body politic. But how- 
ever strotig amd wise a Government may be, 
no Government and no Constitution has a Tong 
“expectation of life" im the phraseology of 
lustrance Law, unless it adapts itself to the 
National genins, and unless, moreover, it works 
in consonance with the dictates of the Time 
Spirit. A form of Government imposed from 
without has Tess chances of survival than one 
which is evolved spontaneously. In fact, а 
Government being one of the manifestations of 
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racial or national spirit, must express in the 
political field its special aptitudes and outlook. 
The same writer dealing with this particular 
topie makes some pertinent observations, “A 
Government which is a mechanical one, foc 
instance, which is imposed from without or 
from above, however skilfully it may be con- 
structed, and however efficiently it may work 
for a time, yet by the very fact that it is a 
mechanism, is s dead thing, and posseses no 
flexibility. Sooner ot later, the time will come 
when stresses which it was not desigucd to 
hear can no longer be coerced by its rigid 
framework, and the whole cunning structure 
will fall inte irreparable ruin. Destruction 1" 
due time awaits the organism aiso, but the 
death of an organism is a benign and fertilising 
process compared to the ruin of a machine." 
This is a period when fundamentals ate heing 
examined and reexamined and no single politi- 
eal solution can be all-embracing or totally 
satisfying. A nation like the Italian, which 
organised the best type of medieval City State 
and convulsed Modern Europe with its national 
efforts, is now apparently бона! of the 
efficacy of Parliamentary Governmont os tinder- 
stood in recent European History. In certain 
countries, a Supreme Chief is often associated 


a¢ a co-equal colleague of Parliament, having 


powers not dependant on the will of Parliament, 
Large Socialistic experiments shifting the centre 
of gravity of Parliamentary authority are in 
progress in certain countries ; but whatever may 
be the extent or validity of these endeavors, 
the maxim of Aristotle iè applicable to them 
ай, “Every form of Government or Adminis- 
tration must contain a supreme power over the 
whole Stute. This supreme — power must 
necessarily be in the hands of one person or a 
few or many. “Such States are well governed 
when these apply their power for the common 
воой. But they are ill-governed when the 
interest of the one or the few or the many who 
enjoy this power are alonc consulted." The 
next passage in the same work contains u 
statement which is both the argument and tbe 
justification for Democracy and for Federation. 
Aristotle proceeds to observe: "Ро, ейһег 
affirm that those who make up the community 
are not citizens or kt those share in the nd- 
vantages of Government." This share of the 
common people in the advantages of Govern- 
ment is what is attempted, snd can be conferred 
ouly hy a successful Parliamentary system. 
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The success of any Parliament. depends upon a 
franchise and electoral system, which make it 
sufficiently representative. of tlie opinion of the 
country, As importang as this requisite is that 
while Parliament should control tlie. Executive, 
it should not destroy its initiative or impair its 
authority in the things that are essential to 
Government. 


proper | | 
It is at this point that there arises the need 


to examine the efficacy and the utility of a 
strong Executive. Government, and no system 
or Constitution can be pronounced successful 


which does not secure this end. Parliamentary 


Government is, as already stated, on its trial, 
and one of the institutions which is most 


canvassed is the second chamber, which is a 
common feature in federal systems, and which 


in some of these systems, shares a part of the 
executive power with the head of the State, 


g., the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
American Senate. Having regard to what has 


heen stated above, it is worth considering 


whether, in order to secure efficient legislation — 


whilst keeping intact the power of the Central 
Executive, there shonld not be a complete re- 
orientation of ideas regarding the functions and 
jurisdiction of a second chamber, Apropos of 
this stibject, s very frititful speculation was 
initiated by Mr. Spender in his hook on the 
Public Life, wherein he has discussed ‘the 
possibility of "а second chamber being a pre 
patatory, rather than a revising chamber, a 
chamber which shall prepare the ground for 
legisiation on burning questions, provide 
Government and the public with all the avail- 
able knowledge on these subjects, show what 
the alternative solutions ure, and which, if any, 
of the solutions are barred by facts or 
unforeseen consequcnces, a chamber, in fact, 
which would provide all the essential know- 
ledge, which is so apt to be obscured in the 
battle of parties and their electioncering cries," 
and I may add, so apt to he obscured also in 
the battle between the conflicting claims of 


aoe States or componer nits of a Federa- 
ion. 


SOME SUDGESTED SOLUTIONS. 


If the considerations detailed above lead to 
the conclusion that the future constitution of 
India cannot he constructed save on a federal 
tasis, the following problems arise for discis- 
sion and solution, Some of the solutions may 
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be tentative and temporary and others 


1 The regrouping of the Provinces on the 
lines of linguistic and cultural or historic and 
administrative tmity. 

з. Indian States with their varying sizes and 

ce and differences іц political evolu- 
tion. Federation in the sense of each Indian 
State being considered equal in voting power to 
every other State would be impracticable. The 
question, therefore, arises of a resort to a system 
ef grouping of certain States, in order to enable 
‘them to play their part in such a Federation, 

з. The careful circumscribing of interference 
in internal matters, both in the case of the 
Provinces and of the Indion States, the Wimita- 
tion in the latter case orginating from treaties 
and political practice, and in the former case 
from motives of administrative convenience- 

4. ‘The drawing up of a list of subjects, in 
regard to which Federal activity is legitimate, 
such a list excinding matters having a direct 
bearing on internal administration. À tenta- 
tive list is anpended here below: 


(a) Transport. amd — communications 
State, Tnter-Provineial and All-India). 

(b) Rights in water. for irrigation or, other 
purposes and inland Navigation, where more 
Ahan one State or Province are concerned, 

(c) Merchant shipping including coastal navi- 
gation, 

(d) Customs and Tariffs including bounties. 

le) Coinage and Currency. The future 
Federal Reserve Bank, which is inevitable, 

(f) Codification of Commerical Law, 


linter- 


- (2) Weights and Measures. 


(hk) Extradition, 

(i) Labor questions of a general character. 

(j) Public Health and Emigration questions 
having a sore than local importance. 

(k) And of course all questions of defence 
and armaments and foreign policy. 


s. The consideration of the creation of o 
Privy Council composed of representatives both 
of the Provinces and of the States and their 
Rulers, from out of which the Federal Execu- 
tive may be chosen. and which may be utilised 
üs a consultative body for шапу purposes as in 
England, Canada and суеп їп Imperial Japan. 
The Executives to be chosen must enjoy the 
confidence of the appropriate Legislatures and 
the device of the Privy Council is not suggested 
as an oligarchical apparatus, 

3 


6; The vesting of residuary and exceptional 
jurisdiction in federal matters in the representa 
tive of the Sovereign. uU 

>. The creation of a new federal legislative 
body, wherein representatives of the various 
Provinces and of the Indian States would bot 
sit. The other alternative of the inclusion. in 
one or other oí the present legislative boiics 
of-a certain number of Indian State representa- 
tives is not practicable for the following 
reasons :— | 

(a) The internal administration. of Indian 
States not forming the appropriate subject of 
legislation by the federal legisiative body, it 
may be well argued. that Indian States repre- 
sentatives should not play any prominent part 
in legislation solely appertaining. to British 
Indian affairs. 

(b) It would be inconvenient to include te- 
presentatives of Indian States in a body which 
will mostly deal with subjects on which 
they cannot and ought mot to exert any decisive 
inflitence. i 

(c The creation of a body representativo 
solely of Indian States, forming a separate 
chamber of the legislature, operating only on 
matters affecting Indian States fs also objec- 
tionable, the ground being that it will not he 
possible to sectrre that co-ordinate action, which 
will only arise asa result of mutual compromise 
and give and take; where a homogenous tegis- 
lative body functions as such, its powers 
extending over the whok country. 


$. The elimination of al! ideas of creating n 


rigid Super-State. 

9. The erection of a tribunal for tho pur- 
pose of giving opinions on what may be called 
justiciahle matters, which will inevitably arise 
in the working of any written constitution, 
snch a tribunal having jurisdiction nt least in 


its carlier stages (e] to hear and determine any 
dispute which parties thereto may submit anl 


(b) to give am advisory opinion in certain 
circumstances and classes of cass, 

10. The question of vesting taxation or 
revenue raising powers in federal bodies and for 
the purpose of avoiding acute controvcrsies or 
dead-locks, the lnying down of some such pro- 
position as follows :— E 

That if a certuin of Indian States 
representatives or British Indian representatives 
I< opposed to uny fiscal policy or policy ei 
taxation, such a policy should pot be carried 
out for a specified period, 
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тї. А secoud chamber of the kind described 
above would be invaluable on such occasions 
as well as in connection with controversial, 
сш и] economic legislation. 

12. The very difficult problem of ‘the dis- 
tribution of (Customs Revenue  amóng the 
cotmpotent politica] tinits ín proportion either to 
population er volume of trade or ct some other 
workable hypothesis, 

On thc adequate and. speedy. solution of these 
problems, and om the érention. of such п 
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political machinery as will revive village and 
district autonomy, and will, atthe same time, 
erect therempon а federal system compatible 
alike with the utmost practicalile freedom of 
action to local legislatures and with @ strong 
and one pointed central executive, free from 
the influence of cancuses amd responsive anil 
responsible to the Central Legislature and the 
reneral public opinion, will depend the content 
ment and progress of Indian: India: as well: as of 
Itritish India. 


THE WORKING OF THE REFORMS. 


REPORT OF THE Big GOVERNOR-IN-COUNCIL. 


т 


By Mr. SACHCHIDANANDA SINHA, BAR-AT-LAW 


(Ex-Finance Member, Bihar and Orissa Government), 


I 


I hàve studied with the care and attention it 
deserves the Report submitted by the Governor- 
in-Council of thís province ta the Government 
of India on the working of the Reformed Con- 
stitution in Bihar and Orissa during the period 
1023-20. My interest in it is of a. two-fold 
character, firstly as a citizen of the British 
Commonwealth — concerned in the healthy 
political progress of my country, and secondly, 
because during practically the whole of the 
period covered by the Report, I was myself a 
member of the Bihar and Orissa Government, 
on the reserved side, in charge of the portfolios 
of Justice, Irrigation and Finance. As Finance 
Meniber T had occasion almost daily to watch 
with a sympathetic interest the working of the 
administration ori the traisferred side, under the 
control of the Ministers, with whom—as. also 
with my colleagues on the reserved side—my 
relations were cordial and happy, Í am, there- 
fore, not quite disqualified from discussing the 
Report now submitted by the present Governor- 
in-Council, who ure the successors of those 


whose work and that of the Ministers (who still 
continue in the Government) is brought in it 
under survey, "Ihe Ministers, however, are not 
responsible for the Report, which аз stated in 
it “embodies the unanimous views of the Exect- 
tive Council’'—or (to put it correctly) of the 
Governor-in-Council, The Ministers: have had 
no lot or part in its preparation ; they were only 
allowed to peruse it-and tó write “seen.” Their 
own joint note (appended to the Report) docs 
not, therefore, deal with it, but consists merely 
of replies to questions supplied to them on 
which they were asked to express their opinion. 
As regands the Executive Council, it would be 
wrong, for reasons that need no recounting, fo 
held the permanent Indiam Member of it 
responsible for the contents of the Report, which 
may be taken to be the production of H. E. the 
Governor and the Civilian Executive Councillor. 
But as the Report covers some thirty pages of 
closely printed matter, an exhaustive discussion 
of the controversial points with whieh it bristles, 
is beyond the scope of this statement, which is 
necessarily confined to but a few topics selected 
by way of example to show the tenor of the 
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Repert and the: vaiue of its. declarations. om and 
criticisms of the work of the Ministers and 
other non-official workers in the Legislative 
Council and in the local self-governing ске», 
What has-strack me at the very outset is the 
marked contrast in tone, temper and: substance 
between the Report under notice and the earlier 
ane on the sume subject, prepared at the request 
ef the Government of India, in 1933, durmg 
the regime of Sir Henry Wheeler. That Report 
being also a published document, any опе 
interested in the matter can casilv compare and 
werlly for himself te manifest contrast it 
présents to the one just issued. This reference 
by me to the earlier document is not in the 
nature of a digression or as something by the 
way, but has been: deliberately- made- in onler 
to emphasise the conclusion 1 have arrived. at, 
that in this patent contrast between ihe two 
Reports there lies a world of significance, which 
deserves to be carefully noted. When the 
earlier Report was published, or rather pre- 
pared, the prospect of a Statutory Commission 
seriously investigating thu question of the 
extension or otherwise of the Reforms, did not 
loom om. the political horizon as it did last year. 
What is more, the spirit of healthe progress 
generated стон among the members of the 
Initian Civil Service, largely due to the inspira- 
tion or infltience of the late Mr. Montagu, hal 
not ther altogether evaporated, ns it has unfot- 
tunately done-since. ‘There cam be little doubt 
that the Report umdler consideration has taken 
the form it has, both in language and sentiment, 
largely because of the above-mentioned factors ; 
and it is plain that the almost wholesale denun- 
ciation and belittling of non-official work and 
effort, whether iu the Legislative Council or in 
the local bodies, has been induced in it by an 
anxiety, which may bè assumed to be unton- 
acions, to prove the unfitness of the educated 
Indians for o further substantial instaiment of 
Reforms. It is, therefore, that the Report is, 
in the mature of things devoid of genuineness, 
remote from realities and reads like—what it is 
—a piece of special pleading, pure and simple. 
Unfortunately for its authors, it carries. the 
anxiety, which seems to have inspired it, too 
much on the surface, and it is, in. my opinion, 


so full of wrong assumptions, false premisses 


cmd unwarranted inferences that it cannot 
impress any one but those who are but too 
willing to convict the politically-minded Indians 
of an almost eternal anfitucss to be ever in their 


country what their ‘British fellow- subjects are 


in theirs. I shall now briefly attempt to anb- 
stantiate my allegations and contentions, 


П. 


To begin with, we are assured that ‘there: 
have been no constitutional difficulties in the 
relations between Sir Henry Wheeler and the 
Members of his Government, although the focal 
politicians and press have tried to invent them." 
Ey the phrase "Members of his Government,” 
the obvious reference, from the context, iste 
the Ministers and not to the- Executive 
Councillors. ‘The latter are practically the 
equals of the Governor, who can not either 
appoint or dismiss them, as he does and cun 
his Ministers—as was done, for instance, somc- 


time back by tle Governor of Madras ind but 


the other day liy. the lute Governor of the United 
Provinces, iuspite of the fact that the Ministers 
had, in each case, the support im their policy 


89. 


ot the majority of the ton-official elected 


members of the: Legislative Council, In case of 
a dificrence between the Governor amd uU 
Executive Councillor, the former can mot over- 
cule the latter. Unlike the Government on the 
transferred side—the “Governar-in-Ministry’'— 

the principle of joint responsibility of the 
Governor-in-Council is too well established both 
by law and convention, The papers Mave, 
therefore, to be circulated. amongst the other 
Executive Councillors aud the final decision 


arrived at is that of the majority of the Members 
In 


of the Government on the reserved side. 
such 4 system the Governor liimself, a4 often 
as nol, stands a chance of being overruled by 
the Executive Council —barring the exceptional 
case when the safety, tranquility or interests. of 
the province or any part thereof require that the 
Executive Council be overruled. But such a 
situation has never arisen in this province since 
it was constituted. That being so, it is — 
clear that no “constitutional difficulties" е 

possibly atise between the Governor and his 
Executive Councillors. They can do so only 
between him and his occasionally "strong" 
Ministers, although, the latter being the 


(Governor's "creatures" and altogether depene 


dent upon him alike for appointment and. dis: 
missal, are iot likely to prove- assertive enough 


to create deadlocks. Thus while in relation to: 


the Executive Conucil, the Governor is bit “the: 


first among his equats, "in that to his Ministry 


доз 


hi is. the dominant or rather the prodotiinant 
partier, aii exercises by reusen of ins position, 
«tatus um power, un amont ef influenee aver 
his Ministers which makes them, in efect 
dependent npon—if not subservient to—his will, 
tendering any formally overruling them, on the 
yart of the Governor, absolutely unnecessary. 
This is 10 reflection on anv fidivichial Minister, 
but the inevitable result of that hopelessly 
defective. aidtministrative arrangement; called 
“Dyarchy." And, ns if all this were not 
sufficient to reduce individual Ministers to sub- 
mission to the Governor, there lias been. given 
effect to in provitice after province the sinister 
and insidious policr—wholly indefensible 
because gravely tinconstitutional—af the “pro- 
motion’ of Ministers to the Executive Council — 
though (fortunately) it hes tol yet come about 
in Behar and Orissa. For these reasons, I am 
not at all impressed by the assurance im the 
Heport that it is “mitrne™ that "the Ministers 
lave nọ ral power and have been constantly 
GVyerruled.' In the absence of joint ministerial 
responsibility, such a statement is not lixely to 
impress those who understand the working of 
the system. And one need not go to "the Intal 
politicians and press" to be enahled 10 form 
ene's opinion on this point, for fortunately: we 
have the wneqniyocal testimony of the two 
Reliar and Orissa Ministers themselves, by 
which to test the correctness of the. assertions 
made hi the Report and to estimate the trie 
position of thc Minister in the present scheme 
of Reforms and in its acteal working. 

Both Sir Muhammad Fakhroddin and Sir 
Cunesh Dutta Singh were the Ministers through- 
out the period covered by the Report. Lot us 
note what they have to say on the subject, ie., 
about their possessing or being allowed to 
exercise “real power." Speaking s recently 
ns Mureh, 1927, in ihe Legislative Council, Sir 
Mukamad. Fakhriddin ‘declared that the 
Ministers. mre "'impotent," that- they 
certninlv powerless," us “they hive to serve 
tindér various restrictions and limitations." “He 
ndded': “‘withont (the power over) purse, others 
consider as if T am simply a clerk to prépare à 
certain scheme god fter that scheme is ready, 
the Fínatice Department is entitled to knock it 
down od the ground of want ol funds." Sir 
Ganesh Dutta Singh is no less explicit in the 
statentent- af bis views on the a:me snbject. In 
his ““Memorindum on the Indian Constitution" 
he expresses himself aa follows : —'"Tlhe recom- 


 seem-—that 


"are: 
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mendations of Ministers in certain matters are 
restricted hy the suggestion of local officials, who 
serve under the reserved side of Goyermment ; 
and frequently Government is therefore. ham- 
pered by consideration of prestige of officers of 
these services,' Again: “though the adminis 
tration lias been carried on with apparerit 
sticcess in the province, this had only been 
rendered possible by a degree of forbearance on 
the pori of the Alinisiry which cannol be 
expected to-continue wruch fouger.” ТЕ there 
fore, the Ministers. ar¢ “impotent and 
“certainly powerless," and the success of the 
administration on the trrmtüsforred sid in this 
province has been rendered possible only by 
"a degree of forbearance of thé part of the 
Ministry which cannot be expected to continue 
much longer,” is it to be wondered at that there 
were no “constitutional difficultics’ between 
the Governor and the Members of his Goyern- 
mont on thc transferred. side? Thus on ‘the 
testimony of the two Ministers themselves, it 
is clear that there has heen (on the transferred 
side} a Government оп sufferance, pure aud 
ample, a Government technically by the 
Governor-in-Ministry, but really hy the 
Governor, let us say, putting it mildly, with 
the willing or the unwilling acquiescence af 
each individual Minister, the principle of joint 
ministerial responsibility being 
absent in the administration of the departments 
on ‘the transferred side. — And yet ino the face 
of these ministerial declarations, the statement 
is made m the Report—astonnding ms it mmy 
“this complaint de, ob the" 
Minister's powerlessness) has not cmanated 
from the Ministers, but from those whe have 
made it their business to ubuse them." Such 
a statement is obviously incorrect and is: hound 
to prove mischievons, tmless it is- challenged. 
Hence why T have brought together all the data 


te enable the render to test the matter for 
himself. 


ПТ, 


But unfortunately that is net all. Te ia thal 
in the Report under notice not only the 
Governor-in-Counci] fins sat in judgment over 
the work of the Ministers and the non-official 
eallaborators with tlie Government, but there is 
broadcast ‘in it the opinions of the various 
departmental heads and Secretaries. 
reflecting; upon the work of the Ministers, the 
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Legislative Councillors and the members of the 
Joca] beles, These comments make it quite 
clear that the relations between the Ministers 
апа their departmental subordinates have heen 
very far from whut they should be or say from 
what thep are between the Governor-in-Council 
and their Secretaries and departmental heads, 
Lest it be suggested that this statement of mine 
also “has not emunated from the Ministers but 
from thòs who have made it their business to 
atuse them™—narnely “the local politicians and 
press"—I hasten to quote the very words of the 
two Ministers themselves, embodied in their 
joint note appended to the Report under con- 
sileration. "This is what they say on the subject 
in the very opening lines ef their note: —'"The 
relations between the Ministers and the public 
services wore géucrally smooth ax far as practic 
able. As we were anxions to have cc-operatiot 
of the public services, eur differences used (0 
be setifed by discussion. The orders passed by 
us were carried ont without any aparani resent- 
ment: There were occasional brolesis from: the 
local officers when the Reformied Government 
did not act according to their wishes," This 
declaration is so explicit that any comment on 
it would be an act of supererogatian, | Perhaps 
the only thing permissible is to put into italics 
(as I have done) some of the expressions. For 
the rest it may be left to speak for itsel. Now 
these opinions of the officers subordinate -to 
the Ministers, which are so copiously quoted: in 
the Report, throw. a flood of light on Dyarchy 


án its actual working. The fact is that the 


higher public services, no less than the 
Governor-in-Council, are naturally interested. in 
discrediting the work of the local bodies, and 
in belittling and crying down Indian effort and 
achievement, as reflected in the work of the 
Ministers ond the Legislative Councillors. 
And it is this which explains tho most extrar 
ordinary aspect of the Report, the amazing 
spectacle of not only the Governor-in-Council 
but even the departmental Leads, Secretaries 
and other officials, sitting in judgment on the 
work of the Ministers under whom tie latter 
ate supposed to serve and take their orders 
from. ‘That the opinions of the Secretary to 
the Educution Department, the Director of 
Public Instruction, the Director of Agriculture, 
the Inspector<General of Civil Hospitals and the 
Excise Commissioner, all constitutionally and 
theoretically direct subordinates of the Ministers, 


should lave been quoted with evidemt approval - 


by the Covernor-in-Couticil, taken as the texts 
for their own comments, and formed iutegrl 
parts of their despatch on the working of the 
Reforms, brings into prominent relief tht- 
mockery of the position in which the poor 
Ministers stand in the scheme known as 
Dyarchy, Such a method of preparing the 
Report is bound to prove subversive of oll dis- 
cipling in the adininistration of the transferred 
departments under the Ministers, while its publi- 
cation is undoubtedly: calculated to humiliate 
them as those who can be “‘abused''—to borrow 
with apology a term from the Keport itself — 
with impanity by their own subordinates. 

To take but ove example out of many, Here 
is a gem from the criticsm of the Minister's 
work offered by the Inspector-General of Civil 
Hospitals: “If the couritry is te take its place 
with the other nations of the world in medical 
and scientific matters, the department should be 
divorced from: its presen| confrol and work along 
lines which exist in all ‘civilized nations.” 
And, pray, what are they? Aud -are tie 
British à cwilized people? And are: pot 
‘medical and scientific matters'' naimunistered 
in’ Britain by a Minister who is dependent on 
the: vote fer supply of the House of. Comtions ? 
And vet the Minister's subordinate here 
demands his Minister's recall! Clearly alse 
the whole object of these unjustifiable quota- 
tions interspersed throughout the Report, па 
well as of the dissertution in it on the position 
of the public services under the Reforms, with 
the frequent lament on: the decline їп the 
importance and influence ef the officials, is to 
emphasise that the latter are losing thetr old 
power and position, that the non-official repre 
sentatives In the Legislative Councils are insis- 
tent that this process should be accelerate, 
that they ore, therefore, no longer amenable 
(as of old) to the advice of the officials, and 
lastly that there is a-growing tendency on their 
part to attempt to exercise an effective control 
over the Executive. Now to those familiar with 
even the rudiments of responsible governmuait,. 
these developments would seem to he the 
natural concomitants in the jregressive passage 
of the country from the undiluted, though 
benevolent, despotism of the yre-Reform days 
to the very meagre transition towards popular 
control, and the inevitable and quite intelligible 
reaction from the extreme irresponsibility of the 
pust to the partial responsibility of the present 
But to our officials it all seems like a downrigtit 
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popular revolt; hence their open protests and 
demand for going back on even the present 
Reforms, as evidenced by the desire of the 
Inspector-Cenezal of Hospitals to abolish the 
control by the Minister. 


ІУ, 


But there is «ne statement in this connection 
which should not be passed over, as it very 
correctly sets forth the settled characteristic of 
the official mind. It is: stated, evidently with 
the approval of the Governor-in-Council, that 
the District Officer "has strong doubts of the 
wisdom of the policy that the people should 
lcarm by their mistakes" ? Now, need it have 
been so solemnly broadcast? Was there any 
occasion for doing so? Did ever the most 
itrespousible Indian publicist attribute to our 
officials the heresy that they believed that “the 
people-shonld learn by their mistakes." Never, 
I think. It was net cur officials tut Macaulay 
who wrote (in his famous essay on Milton) that 
“there is only one cure for the evils which 
nmewle-acquired freedom produces: and that 
cure is freedom," It was not our officials but 
that eminent statesman, Gladstone, who 
declared that, “it is liberty alone that fits met 
for liberty." Again: it is not our officials but 
Mr. Lionel Curtis—the alleged father of 
Dyarchy—who has stated it us his conviction 
that “‘responsibility in the long run is the only 
educator for responsible government" (Dyarchy 
p. 121) and that ‘freedom, which in its political 
aspect is respottsible government, is a human 
and not a western ideal" (p. 432). Those, 
therefore, who may be troubled for au explana- 
tier of this seemingly superfluous statement in 
the Report—about the attitude of the officials 
on the question of people learning responsibility 
by their mistakes—will do well to remember 
that at the tiead of the Behar and Orissa 
Government is a genial and urbane Scotch 
gentleman—H. Б. Sir Hugh Stephenson, 
Hitting off in his inimitable language the 
characteristics of the Scotch, that delightful 
English classic, Charles Lamb, writes:— 
“Persons of this nation are particularly ford of 
affirming what nobody doubts; they do not so 
properly affirm as annuriciate it, They slo 
indeed appear to have such a love for doing so 
that all propositions to them are equally valu- 
able—whether they he new or old, disputed or 
indisputable.” That is probably the only 
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explanation for the appearance of this statement 


in the Report. But though I think the stage has 
passed when the soundness or otherwise of the 
policy of Reform leading to the establishment of 
full responsible government in this country 
could be seriously canvassed, I am not in the 
least surprised that our officials should still 
refuse to see the obvious inevitability of the 
growth ani development of that policy. 
Speaking in the House of Commons, 35 
Secretary of State for India, the Marquess of 
Hartington said:—‘The AngloIndian, what- 
ever be his morits—and no doubt they are just 
—is not » man who is distinguished by an 
exceptionally calm judgment.” 1 am, there- 
fore, not at all surprised at the opinions 
expressed by the District Officers, who evidently 
still believe with Macaulay's fool that ‘‘no 
people ought to be free till they are fit to use 
freedom," and who himself ‘resolved not to 
xo into water till he had learnt to swim!" 
Better was, however, certainly expected of the 
Governor-in-Counceil and. they might have coti- 
sulted their dignity bv abstaining from quoting 
such views of the District Officers or the depart- 
mental heats, with evident approval, on the 
work of the Ministers or of the local bodies, for 
they certainly were expected to know that “if 
mën are to wait for liberty till they become wise 


and good in slavery, they may indeed wait for 
ever," 


V. 


Turning to the portion of the Report dealing 
with the work of the Legislative Counci} it is; 
to my mind, grossly unfair to the non-official 
clectedl members. "Phe attitude of the Govern- 
ment seems to have been one of systematically 
picking holes it their work, but studiously 
avoiding all reference to the earnestness, 
enthusiasm and ability which a Jarge number of 
them have brought to bear upon it, This 
portion also seems- to me to be vitiated by a 
most amazing incapacity to understand the 
ordinary implications of democratic Govern- 
ment, however partial or limited, on the part 
of the many officials whose verdicts have been 
quoted with approval by the Governor-in- 
Council, Thus the Seeretury to the Govern 
metit in the Education Department avers that 
the “Mintsters’ dependence on the vote of the 
Council leads to a marked lack of finality in 
the decisions af the Government on the trans 
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ferred: side." This seems to me to betray а 
lamentable ignoratice of the rnilimentary 
principles of responsible Government, which is 
but another name for the political system in 
which the Ministry (or the Executive) is respati- 
sible to the Legislature. But for aught I know 
the Secretary who this trounces. and. traduces 
his own Minister, might be in favour of the 
abolition of the House of Commons and the 
whole parliamentary system in his own country. 
Evidently he is a gentleman who shares the 
views of the ald Turk in Morier’s famous novel, 
Haaji Baba of Isphaham, about parliamentary 
government in Britain, for did he not declare 
‘that the British “have certain houses full of 
mad men who mect half the year round for 
the purposes of quarrelling and “who throw 
more words nway in settling a common question 
than would suffice one of or mirftis during a 
whole reign” and where **nothing can be settled 
muti] these people have  wrangled," Who 
knows but that the Education Secretary may he 
the old Turk reborn in a mew physical vesture ! 

One or two more—out of the innumerable— 
exumples of the carping, ecavilling criticism 
indulged in by the Governor-in-Conneil on. the 
work and attitude of tho Legislative Council 
will not be without interest to students of our 
public affairs. We are told:—‘*The Council 
has also shown itself anxious for a large increase 
in the number of medical schools, s proposal 
which docs not meet with the approval of the 
Inspector-Genceral of Civil Hospitals, who con- 
siders that the standard of qualification of men 
of the Sub-Assistant Surgeon class ‘is pitifully 
low and undoubtedly getting lower’ In the 
first place, it is unthinkable that a representative 
body like the Legislative Council should entrust 
its conscience in a matter like this to the safe 
keeping of the Inspector-Gencral of Civil 
Haspitals or take its cte from tho policy which 
he may desire to pursue, — But that apart, T find 
it stated in one of the recent Administration 
Reports of the province—known as Hehar and 
Orissa —that “a further cause with hinders the 
expansion of medical relief is the lack of Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons. A secand difficulty is the 
lack of facilities for medical education which 
will become more pronotticed in the future," 
Need the Legislative Councillors have been, 
therefore, certified as political charlatans if 
they, in the light of the above authoritative 
expression of opinion of the Governor-in- 
Council themselves, shold have urged an 


whose lack “hinders the expansion of medical 
relief?” T shall give but one more example to 
illustrate the nature of the many similar un- 
justifiable attacks levelled in the Report 

the Legislative Councillors, It is said:;— 
“Attention mnst however Бе «brawn to one 
resolution in which the Council showed а 
tendeticy to usurp the functions of the Execu- 
tive when thev proposed that a revision of canal 
water tates should be subject to the previous 
approval of the Council." 'Tlhe reference here 
із toa resolution recommending that steps be 
taken to introduce legislation with a view tö 
obtain the previous approval of the Legislative 
Council to п revision of canal rates. "The 
mover, took his stand on the recommendation 
of the Joint Select Committee of tbe two houses 
of Parliament (ut "the imposition of new 
burdens shall be gradually brought within the 
purview of the Legislature." The mover of the 
resolution claimed that the factors to be taken 
into account in fixing the rates on: revision 
should be definitely regulated by law and 
sugested an amendment of the Cana] Act on 
these lines: He referred in support of his view 
to that expressed by the Government of the 
United Provinces in respect of « similar resolu- 
tion moved in the Lexislative Council of thut 
province, Now, there may well be reasonable 
difference. of opinion as to whether canal rates 
come within the meaning of the "burdens" the 
Joint Select Committee had in view when they 
recorded the opinion quoted above. Not 
satisfied that it necessarily dil so, 1 inyself (as 
Irrigation Meniber) opposed the resolution un- 
sucessfully, as it was carried in spite of Govert 
ment’s opposition. But it Is certainly open to 


the Legislative Councillors to demand that canal 


rates might well be regarded as included in the 
category of such fiscal burdens as were con- 
templated by the Joint Committee. If the 
object of the Joint Select Committee in making. 


their recommendation was that the '*people who. 


are most affected’ should have a voice in the 
shuping of additional burdens- to be imposed 
upon them, then there was at least an arguable 
case for the resolution moved and, despite 
Government's opposition, adopted by the 
Council. Am] yet this is the only. resolution 


which could be fastened upon and quoted as an. 
example to prove s "tendency to usurp the. 


function of the Executive. But this is tvpical 


increase in the number of medical schools with 
a view to turn ont more Sub-Assistant Surgeons, 
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of the attitude betrayed throughout the Report, 

‘to fix upon almost every case of difference 
between the Executive and the representatives 
of the people as a proof of the inmite perversity 
of the latter, The authors of the Report in 
launching upon this and similar criticisms on 
the attitude of the Legislative Council do not 
seem to have appreciated the fundamental fact 
that in the absence of any rcal power of initia- 
tive conferred under the Reforms upon the 
Legislatures, an attempt to pry into the details 
of the administration is about the only method 
open to their members to bring. their political 
acumen to bear mpon the machinery of Govern- 
ment and to convince their constituents that 
they are mindful of their interests, by turning 
the searchlight on the daily work of udministra- 
tior. 

One would haye expected in a document of 
this kind some little, if not much, appreciation 
of the work of the Legislative Councillors ia 
the discharge of their new duties aid respon- 
sibilities. But. there is no trace of any such 
recognition. Fortunately, we can appeal in this 
matter from Philip drank to Philip sober, Let 
ns listen to the latter: —*The general discus- 


sion on the budget afforded abundant evidence 


of the great pains which members have taken 
m mastering the complexities and teclinicalities 
of the financial system. It was clear that the 
estimates had been carefully scrutinized ; 
speeches were generally well-informed, and 
imesponsible criticisms amd suggestions were 
comparatively rare. This was the mowe re 
murkable and praiseworthy in a Council which 
consisted so largely of new members, There is 
no doubt that the Council a4 a whole realizes 
and attaches a proper value to the wide powers 
of control which it now exercises over the 
finances of the province," This extract is from 
Behar amd Orissa, rgaó-27, which is the lutest 
Administration Report and has come to hund 


while I am preparing this statement, Surely 
Legislative Councillors, whose work in the 


scrutiny of the financial administration of the 
province has been so satisfactory, were entitled 
to some appreciation in a Report on the working 
of the Reformis, And what is one to think of 
a survey which but trices to find fault with 
almost anything and everything they did and 
said without giving them credit for the good 
work done by them. The fact of the matter 
is that hostile critics like the authors of this 
Report em to be unable to appreciate the 
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cardinal principle which shonhl NS a sound 
political. constitution, but which is so com 


spicuously absent from that obtaining at present 


in this country, This point is very clearly 
brought out hy Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aivar, 
Ex-Member, Madras Executive Council, in. his 
recent statement on the Maras Report, in the 


course of which he wrote: “The attacks 


levelled by many Governments on what have 
heen termed obstructive tactics failed to realize 
that obstruction is resorted to in nost cases 
because nothing positive can be done ;'" for 
"if no tangible results, happy or calamitous, 
wil) ensuc from the conduct of a. political 
jersonage or party, there is every temptation” 
to indulge їп abstract argument," p 
clinches the matter. “Literary critics," said 
Disraeli, “were those who hail failed in Jitera- 
ture," But how is ome to deseribe such high- 
placed “political critics" as the: authors of this 
Report om tlic working of the Reforms in. the 
province of Behar and Orissa? 


VI. 


The most vehement attack, however, levelled 
in the Report is im the portion relating to the 
working of the local self-governing bodies since 
the introduction of the Reforms, Ti is claimed 
that "there has. heen serious. maladministration 
in the majority of the local bodies both generally 
and in regard to education ;"’ that “this depres- 
sing failure of local bodies to carry out their 
duties with even a moderate degree of efficiency 
is the most ominous symptom af the general 
trend of events" and so on and so forth in the 
same strain, ‘The point ts: repetcadly emphasis- 
ed that ‘this deteriorution has followed directly 
on action taken in the spirit of Reforms."" We 
are assured that “misappropriation of jpublic 
funds is generally regarded more as a subject of 
mirth or envy than- reprobation" amd the con- 
clusion arrived at js "tliat too rapi] relaxation: 
ef control such a4 was cifected | bv the ‘(Local 
Self-Government) Acts passed, 
lead to a disastroms fall in the standard of 
honesty and efficiency. ^" hore are, if true, 
damaging charges, in all conscience, But it is 
amazing that sich a serious indictment should 
have been made aguinst many of the most 
disinterested public workers in the province, ii 
the form of 3 sweeping generalization with » 
little material to support it, e that too against 
the accumulated. weight of wholly opposite 
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* opinions expressed in previous years both by 


the Governor-in-Conncil and the Governor-in- 
Ministry in the course of their annual Adminis- 
tration Reports called Behar and Orissa aud 
their Resolutions on the working of the locul- 
self-governing bodies in the province, since the 
inauguration of the new policy of relaxation of 
official control conséquent upon the introduction 
of the Reforms. I regret I cannot quote them 


J here in extenso for fèar of unduly lengthening 


this statement, but they can easily be found in 
the documents I have just referred to. To 
satisfy, however, those who may like to have 
some idea of these officia] declarations, I have 
compiled a short summary in the very words 
of the Government Reports and Resolutions 
which I would append here in support of my 
contention : — That **the emanicipation of Muni- 
cipalities ‘and District Boards from official 
control has, in some cases at least, infused in 
the Commissioners a higher sense of their 
responsibilities ;"" that there “has been a hope- 


* ful tightening up of the administrative reins ;" 


that there was “a distinct improvement in the 
amount of touring performed by non-official 
Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of District 
Boards ;"’ that “in the past this important 
branch of their work (touring) has been neglect- 
ed and it is gratifying that the need for regular 
inspection of roads, schools and dispetisaries is 
now more generally recognized ;" that "experi- 
ence of the difficulties of ailministration and the 
readiness cf the District Officer and other 
officials to co-operate with them has: helped to 
moderate extreme ideas;'' that ‘‘one pleasant 


———— of the new Boards is the keenness of 


members for education and medical relief ;" 
that "few too were the deliberate manifestations 
of the lack of sense of responsibility ;"^ that "а 
new keenness was evinced by most District 
Boards in the conduct of their affairs ;" that 
“this greater interest has tended to the improve 
ment of the District Board administration ;"' 
that “the non-official executive have been able 
to devote considerable time to their duties m 
thut "the supervision exercised has been more 
effective and that in 1926-37 "the tendency 
towards co-operation with the local officers con- 
tinned in several districts and the feuds and 
factions in various boan!s waned," In coun- 
sonance with these declarations made in previons 
years, the latest Administration Report called 
Behar and Orissa 1926-27, which has just come 
to hand, records the very gratifying fact in 
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respect of Municipalities that “‘embezzlement 
and defalcation are comparatively rare." 14 
respect of District Boards it states :—'Durink 
the last year of their term of office most of the 
Boards showed less inclination to indulge in 
polities, As a consequence the practical work 
of edncation received more attention and was 
better done’’ and that “faction and personal 
animosities were also less noticable.’ To crown 
all is the following ungrudging testimony 
borne in it:—''It would be a mistake to infer 
that the administration of educational affairs 
by local bodies has been systematically perverse 
or incompetent. In many districts too a wis 
use has been made of the liberal funds which 
Government have been able to place at the 
disposal of the Boards and the non-official 
Chairman opfeared to be more interested th 
education than the old official Chairman used to 
be." These unequivocal admissions cam leave 
not the least doubt iu the mind of sny unpre- 
judiced person that the opinions now expressed 
by the Governor-in-Council are neither 
warranted by facts, nor justified in the light 
of their own opinions expressed in previous 
years in appreciation of the work of the new 
local self-governing bodies. According to the 
Governor-in-Council and the Governor-in- 
Ministry themselves, it was repentedly stated 
in the officia] declarations that a new spirit of 
progress had been infused in the post-Reform 
self-governing bodies, their executives devoted 
considerable time to their labour of love, the 
supervision was more effective, greater attention 
was being paid now to Education and Metical 
relief, the earlier instransigence (of the nou- 
co-operation days) had yielded to s healthy co- 
operation between the focal bodies anil the 
officers of Government and that party feuds and 
factions had gradually waned. All these earlier 
admissions, however, have been now given 
completely the go-bye and statements have been 
made in the Report under notice which are im 
direct contradiction to them. How can this 
somersault be accounted for, except on the 
hypothesis advanced by me—tiz., the advent of 
the Statutory Commission. 


ҮП. 


But to be able to verify the correctness of the 
serious charges made in the Report against the 
new local bodies, T have carefully re-stidied 
the Government's Reports on their working and 
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lam satisfied that far from the disaster that 
the Bchar and Orissa Governor-in-Conucil 
apprehend in the near future, the progress made 
by the locul-seli-governing bodies during. the 
pest-Reform period augurs well for the future 
ol responsible government in this country. То 
teier to but a few figures gleaned from the 
official Reparts, I find that the gross receipts 
of the Mimicipalities here have gone up from 
Es. 34,57,753 idu 1911-13 to Bs. 47.55,230, 
ordinary taxes from Rs. 12,688,494 to 
Rs. 26,735,177 aul special taxes from Rs. 34,437 
to Rs, $5,685. The result is that the incidence 
ol taxation per head of the people in the mimi- 
cipal arvis bas risen from Rs.1-11-4 to Rs, 3-0-9. 
What is more, tho progress has been rapidly 
steady- ever. since the reformed municipalities 
came into béemg, and it mppesrs that whercas 
the progress during. the ten years of the pre- 
Reform period was from Rs. Prap to Rs. r-o, 
during the six years of the post-Reform period 
tie increase has been from Rs. r-11-1 to 2-0-9. 
Moreover, out of Rs. z-14-3 representing the 
incidence of income per head af population, 25 
much as Rs. 2-0-4 comes from taxation, In 
respect of expenditure the scale is naturally 
fluctuating asa result af the outlay for such 
purposes as drainage, water-supply, etc., in a 
kiven year, but the growth there also is equally 
clear. On edecation there has been a steady 
growth during the life time of the new Roards, 
so much so that from Rs. 33,97,38 expetided in 
1023-24 the figures stood im 1936-27 at 
Rs. 20,725,890, Similarly in regard to roads, the 
rise in expenditure has been from Rs. 3,09,750 
in r023-24 to Ra. 419,253 in Igam As a 
last test I may add thot whereas during the six 
Years sitite 1931-22 there have been but 13 cases 
of embezzlements, there were during the ten 
years from (1911-12 to 920-27) of the pre- 
Reform period over as 43 such cases, Obvious 
ly, of these figures mimicipal administration 
does not emerge with the stigma so seriously 
cust upon ft in the Report. 

Let us now take the case of the District 
Boards. There too gross receipts have gone up 
since ro24-25, wlien the new Boards came into 
being, from Rs. 1,80,58,773 to Ra. 2,18,29,159 
im 1926-27. "Phe incidence of taxation stood in 
1026-27 at Rs. o«4-3 per head of the rural popu- 
lation нз against Rs, o-3-11 in 1924-25. and 
Es. c-1-3 in igr1-15. The incidence of income 


similarly stands to-day at Rs, 0-7-8 as against 


Rs, og in 1924-35 und Rs, 0-2-2 іц 1911-12. 
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What is more remarkable is the striking increase « 


in expenditure on almost all the heads that 


affect public well-being so vitally as Education, 


Medical-Relief and Water-Supply, In regard 
to Education, expenditure, since the coming 
into existence of the new Boards, has gone up 
irom Rs. 239,21,329 to Rs. 40,213,186 as against 
but Rs. 7,42,038 in i911-12 ond Rs, 18,905,537 
in 1920-21, the year imuicdiately preceding the 
Reforms, On Medical Relief expenditure hua 


gone up from Rs. 14,532,895 In 1623-24 to 


Rs. 18-01,600 and on Water Supply from 
Rs. 1,65,000 to Rs. 4,97,000. This then is the 
position of otr Joca) self-governing bodies and 
the figures tell their own tale. Surely, all this 
result could not have been attained if the Boards 
or their executives lad been all that is stated 
or suggested about them in the Report. 1 
therefore, maintain without any fear of con- 
tradiction that judging by the manner in which 
they have discharged their duties in respect of 
Which Government's own testimonies quoted 
above should be conclusive, and by. the progress 
effected by them ín the departments of public 
well-being, as testified to by the figures quoted 
nbove, the verdict any reasonable and unbiassed 
person would come to is that far from the dark 
and dismal prognostications of the Govorüor-iu- 
Council coming true, the chances are that they 
would be just the other way about. I regard 
it, therefore, as absolutely reprehensible that 
a wholly unusustainable attack should have been 
made on the working of the post-Reform local 
self-governing bodies which, when analysed and 
tested by official figures themselves, falls like 
the proverbial pack of cards, 


VII. 


It is time, however, to bring this statement 
to a close. But before doing so, I may briefly 
refer to its most objectionable feature, namely 
a wholly unwarranted attack on the younger. 
generation of Indian mationglists—many of 
whom are men of the highest. educational quali- 
fications, great strength of character and wha. 
have displayed a spirit of rare self-sacrifice in. 
the cause of the country by refusing to crowd 
the already over-crowded public services. or the 
legal profession snd have dedicated their fives 
to public work. Far froni any appreciative 
reference being made to this class of public 
workers, it is solemnly stated that "an ominous 
and disquieting sign of the times is the growth 
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^ ola class of professional politicisns—tmostly. riw 
voulhs—who take up politics as a livelitiood," 
"many of them mere adventurers with no stake 
in the country’ “irresponsible demagogues-..... 
already a danger,”* who “owing to the ignoratite 
of the common electorate may bring about dis- 
astrous results" And so forth, I shall leave 
euch reader to form his own opinion whether 
this is the language of statesmanship. Claim- 
3 ing, as I may justly do, a better and more 
intimate knowledge of the public life of this 
province than the authors of this Report, I 
mts! assert in unequivocal terms that the 
impression sought to be conveyed by these 
"choice and elegant expressions has no sub- 
‘stratum of truth. Even assuming, however, 
that it wete otherwise, is the "(professional 
politician’’—~whatever it may mean—necessarily 
any worse than the professional administrator 
or the “mere adventurer" in the field of politics 
than that in the sphere of administration? 
Was not the late Mr. Gokhale repeatedly called 
“ty his opporents a “professional politician?" 
[I wish Sir Henry Wheeler were still here to 
impress upon his "successor in Cotmell"—mwhat 
he was always justly insisting upon—that hard 
wotds break по bones and that ii tie discussion 
of public questions they should be studiously 
avoided. It isa great pity that even iri a State 


document, the temptation to indulge i gibes 


ünd sueers against the [ndian nationalist could 
not be resisted by even the Governor-m-Council 
cf the province. JI willingly concede that just 
as the public have the right to criticize reason- 
„Шу the actions and the policy of the Goverit- 
"ment, so have the latter an equal right of fair 
comment on the activities of our public men. 
But if the use of intemperate language, misstate- 
ments of facts and unwarranted inferences are 
to be condemned in the writings in the press 
ür the ttterances on the platform, they ure 
mutatis nitindis deserving of an equal, if not 
freater, censure ін а State document. Ап 
emphatic protest must, therefore, bo entered 
wlike against the substunee and the form of this 
Report. Argument upon the mutter is to be 
desired but not invective, and in the opinion 
of all disinterested and unbisssed persons; 
iualified to judge of Indian political comditions, 
(here is so mich reason to think that the Indian 
nationalist movement really represents the 
ctillivated intelligence of the country and all 
that is patriotic in the land that those who, 
like the authors of this Report, try to mtisrepre- 


gent, discredit or ridicule it do harm more ty 
the interests of Great Britain in India than to 


these of Indian nationalism itself, by bitterly 
wounding and alienating met who are fully 
justified in what they do, who do it in à zessati- 
able and constitutional manner and who—if only 
prudence, foresight and imagination were found 
in the seats of the mighty—ought to be. con- 
ciliated by being met even more than half-way. 
It is not suprising, therefore, that even the two 
Ministers were so shocked at the perusal of this 
Report that (though they were denied the 
opportunity of writing notes of dissent), they 
felt constrained to request H. E. the Governor 
to agree to the addition, to the last paragraph 
of the Report, of the observation that in their 
opinion ''it is too pessimistic imm tone and stresses 
too mich politica) conditions that are transi- 
tory.’ They do not seem to have realized, 
however,—or if they did so, they have mot cared 
to speak out their minds—that the Repert lies 
has heen so prepared in view of the appoint 
ment af the Statutory. Commission, amd that 
that is the only explanation of its having had 
imparted 16 it the spirit, tone and temper which 
ete its distinguishing features, and to but a few 


cxamples af which T have been able ro touch. 
upon ity this statement. For the benefit. of 


those who may fee) sceptical about the matter, 
I would recall a notable passage from a memut- 
able speech on India, delivered by Glodstone 
im the House of Commons, im 1855, in whicli 
that great statesman took a correct measure of 
the characteristics, meritulity and attitude in 
public affsirs of offictaldom im this country. 
Said he:—"'Their position, is less favourable 
that curs for forming ай comprehensive Ни 
ment, as they are doomed dlmest to harrow 
tides of examining those questions. They 
euch of (hem look at themselves in relation to 
persons whom thoy feel to be inferior to them- 
selves, att there is a tendency to induige in. a 


irit of aseendency which it is the business 


af this House to modify and check. This ts aot 
the first time that such п state of things has 
existed. Go back to the time when Indians 
began to be entrusted with judiciu] function , 
go back to the time when the liberty of the 
press was ehmaeted in Indi; go back to the 
time of Lord William Benitück and Lord 
Macanlay, And so it will be in the future." 
‘These words of the great Liberal leader dis 
play a profound political preacionee and a keen 


insight into the realities of Indian political боп 
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ditions, for though uttered nearly half a century 
back, they are as true today as when they 
were first spoken. And it is because the same 
"spirit of ascendency still dominates thu 
Indias Administration iu the matter of Reforms 
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and politica) progress, as it did in the eaftter 
days to which Gladstone referred, (hat I have 
felt it to be шу ашу to my conmitry to prepare 
this statement to enable tie reader to view the 
question. from a correct perspective, 
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By ST. NIHAL SINGH. 


The proposals recently put forward for the 
revision of Ceylon's Constitution should be 


circfully studied by our people for a variety of 


гсаѕопв. 

Firstly, they relate to a8 country that lies mt 
the feet of Mother India. The narrow strip of 
water that separates the two has never been a 
barrier either to the migration of human beings 
or to the influx of thought, From times so 
remote that our knowledge of the happenings 
ef those days is derived entirely from traditions 
incorporated in our owt) epic Hterature, or in the 
chronicles compiled by the Sinhalese and 
regarded by them as history, there has been a 
living conection between the two lands, "The 
Cevlonese of to-day are almost entirely the 
Progeny of adventurers, mvaders and peaceful 
emigrants from various parts of India. By far 
the greater bulk of them claim to be of Aryan 
descent, though undoubtedly considerable mix- 
ture with the Tamils has taken place through 
the centuries, Most, of the Sinhalése, the 
descendants of Sinha-bahu (the lion armed) 
through Vijeya, continue to profess Buddhism, 
just as the majority of the Tamils cling to 
Hinduism. Any changes of и far-reaching 
character in the form of adininistration of a 
people who are so-closely bound together with 
iis and who live in such propinquity, cannot fail 
to be of interest to us, E 

Secondly, in addition to some 4,000,000 


Ceylonese who, almost without exception, have 


ethnic, linguistic and cultural affinities with. us, 





*This article musst. nob. bec —— in whole or 
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United States of Азпеса withost the author's prior 
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there are something like. 000,006 Indians in the 
Island) who. are spoken of as im its. 
Racially most of them belong to the ‘Tamil 
group; their home is in the Madras Presidency 
and contiguous Indian States: and they profess 
Hinduism. The percentage of Indians fram 
other parts of India is very small, The bulk 
of the immigrants have teen brought to 
Ceylon, having been visited їй their villages ly 
agents, known аз kanganies sent over by 
employers in Ceylon, and are engaged iti 
producing tea, rubber, cacao (the cocoa oí 
commerce), cardamoms and  cocoauuts for 
planters, some of whom are Ceylonese, — Accond- 
ing to the President of the Cevlon National 
Congress, himself a Sinhalese planter employing 
a considerable number of Indians om his estates, 
they live “in lines or rooms situated. within an 
estate and any person whe comes to visit’ them 
“ts legally an intruder and can be prosecuted 
and punished" "That Statement, he added, was 
not of a hypothetical nature. “As the records 
of our (Ceylon) Law Courts show", he cmpliasis- 
ed, “such prosecutions are quite common and 
the restrictions are rigilly enforced," The 
form that is given to the Government of Ceylon 
will necessarily affect our own people im the 
Island, 

Thirdly, the authors of the scheme that has 
been adumbrated for the revision o£ the Ceylon 
Constitution claim to have invented a system 
calculated to democratize the Island. ‘They, in 
fact, profess to have devised a Constitution that 
will devolve npon “the inhabitants of Ceylon 
cereo the responsibility of managing their 
озуп internal affairs, subject only to. certain 
Safeguards in the background.” If the recom 
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mendutions they have put forward do carry 
out such a benevolent intention they have indeed 
gone far beyond any plan so far formulated. for 
the. transference of authority from British into 
indigenous hands; and their report must be 
regarded as am epoch-making document in the 
An acid test must, therefore, 
be applied to their sincerity. 

Fourthly, some British friends of India are 
telling ts thet we should regard ourselves вз 
fortunate indeed if we can get an instalment of 
constitutional reforms modelled upon this 
pattern. These Britons have rendered note- 
worthy service in the past mnd their counsel 
inerits at least careful consideration. 

Fifthly, whether these British friends of India 
are right or wrong in this matter, the mere pro- 
duction of the scheme and iis application te 
Ceylon might conceivably have a reaction upot 
India, just us hitherto constitutional reform in 
India has kad a powerful reaction in Ceylon. 
The throwing. open to election of four seats, ol 
which ome was reserved for the ''educated 
Ceylonese"' in the Ceylon Legislative Council in 
toro followed the Morley-Minuto reforms of 
1009. (Until then all the unofficials had been 
nominated), The agitation that resulted in 
India through the unsatisfactory character of the 
NMorley-Minto reforms aroused ‘considerable 
interest iti Ceylon. The promiscuous shooting 
of Sinhalese leaders and the goaling of several of 
their prominent leaders, including the present 
planter-President of the Ceylon National 
Congress, following  Büddhist-Muslim riots 
during dots, led to the quickening of the 
political movement in the Island and to the 
temporary fusion of the Tamil aud Sinhalese 
forces. The Ceylon National Congress was 
founded under the leadership of Sir Ponuamn- 
blam. Arunaschalum In rorz, not long after he 
hind retired from the Ceylon Civil Service. 
The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were follow- 
ed by the revision of tlie Ceylon Constitution 
in 19020, when an unofficial majority im the 
legislature was conceded without the bifurcation 
of the Budget, but with the power of certificn- 
tion reserved to the Governor, That Constitu- 
tion, with minor modifications relating to the 
representation of certain minority commumnitics 
imn the Council, has continued to this. day. 

Sixthly, this process of constitutional revision 
ir Ceylou following constitutional revision in 
India hus on the present occasion been reversed, 
it has been suggested, in order to reward the 
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Ceylonese because, according t0 the President. 
of the Ceylon National Congress, they were not 
given to “sulking,'’ and also to teach a lessan 
to Indians beeattse of their tendency to non- 
cooperate. If the Ceylomese have, indeed, 
heen “good boys," aid because of behaving: 
well ore being given a valuable consideration 
by the British, it might pay Indians to take 
a leaf out of the Ceylonese book and to change 
their tactics. We, therefore, might do worse 
than to examine the record of the Ceylon 
Legislative Councillors as also the scheme of 
constitutional reforms that their conduct has 
elicited, 


П. 


If the Ceylonese elected to the Ceylon Legis- 


lative Council tiad been angelic in disposition 
it is to be doubted that any initiative would 
have been taken to reform the Constitution for 
ul least some years to come, "They, however, 
refused to permit the British officials, in whose 
hands power is at present centralized, to rule tlie 
Island as they pleased; and would not 
complacently provide them with funds for 
wdministrative purposes. Regarding, themselves. 
as the custodians of the public purse, they 
cerutinized every requisition for — money 
submitted by the Executive, compelled the 
officials responsible for the items to justify. thes 
expenditure ; and did mot hesitate to cut it 
down or even to refuse sanction if necessary: 
They knew that the Governor hud the power 
to certify certain expenditure, but he could do 
< only by claiming it to relate to a matter oÉ 
"paramount importance.” He would take such 
action only H he were preparel to try conciu- 
sions with the Legislature and the: onus. of 
bringing about ony crisis that might result 
would) rest with liam. 

Nor did the Ceylonese in the Legislative 


‘Council content themselves with paring down of 


even deleting items in the estimates subinitted. 
to them by the Executive. They, on the 
contrary, hauled the officials over the coals for 
their ucts of omission and commission. They 
reviewed matters of minor us wel] as of major 
importance, Men who had regarded themselves 
te rulers of the land were made to explain what 
they did with the time that belonged ta the 
State and with the funds and ‘staffs that the 
State had committed to their charge. | 

The fact that discussions of this kind were 
conducted mostly in the Finance Committee of 
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the Legislative Counvil, which met behind sealed 
doors, did not prevent information from leaking 
out. The officials who were severely handled 
by the Councillors talked among themselves 
when they got off the inquisition—as they 
regarded it and their underlings heard them, 
accidentally or bv eavesdropping. All legisla- 
tors could not, moreover, he expected to forget 
the triumphs that they had scored behind barred 
doors аз soon as they walked out of the 
Chamber. Secrets this became public рго- 
perty, 

Newspaper men compelled to keep out of 
the room in which this committee met were 
particularly anxious to secure such news of the 
secret’ proceedings as they could and indus- 
triously gathered tittle-tuttle; and they enter- 
prisingly hid the paucity of their information 
under a particularly attractive garnish. Officials 
Hid not take the trouble to hide their chagrin 
and even muttered imprecations against the 
higher authorities who could. (if they cared, or 
at least dared) have shielded them from 
lurmiliating treatment, 

Included among the enquiries initiated by the 
Ceylonese legislator was one that the officials 
particalariy viewed with alarm. A Committee 
consisting entirely of. Members of the Legisla- 
tive Council was set ip to investigate matters 
Pertaining to salaries, allowances, pensions, 
gratuities and the like. ‘The terms of reference 
were sufficiently elastic to enable the members 
to go minutely into. ancillary issues such as 
questions pertaining to the Strength of the 
Various cadres. 

Some of the shrewilest legislators served on 
this Committee. They did not spare any pains 
to make the investigation. thoroughgoing. Nor 
did they care whose toes they trod цироп. 

Hardly less obnoxiotts than the activities of 
the Salaries Conimittee were the labours of 
another body created at the behest of the legis- 
lature to go into matters relating to the 
alienation of Jand: "The appointment of this 
Commission was regarded by the planters mostly 
British —as. a blow aimed at them. Оп the 
pretext. of ensuring that there would be land 
adequate to the needs of the Sinhalese villagers, 
they fancied, they were to be prevented from 
adding to the broad actes that they already 
Possessed . 

The unofficial Britons viewed the activities of 
the legislature in that as also in other coancc- 
tionis with as much suspicion and hostility as did 
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the British officials in respect of other matters. 
Certain, Ceylonese who had interests identical 
with those Britons shared such feelings: but 
on the whole the politically minded people 
appreciated the tussle in which the legislators 
were engaged with the ecxectitive, of at any 
rate were greatly amused by the spectacle. 


ПІ. 


Such was the situation in Ceylon when I 
arrived early in the spring of last your, « little: 
more than eighteen months ago. Sir Hugh 
Clifford, ss Governor of the Island and its 
dependencies ani) Commander-in-Chief of the 
various forces, kept away from the legislative 
Chamber, though the Constitution made hin 
President of the Council and he was fond of 
hearing his own voice. He was going about 
the country telling. the. people that the high 
ofhce which he held had been shorn of ali 
power—that though the villagers, following 
hoary custont, cotititived to present him with 
addresses petitioning him to gtant this boon or 
that, lis hands were tied. 

pronouncements were made in that 
semi-jocose vein which characterizes certait 
Tory literary efforts that find a place iu the 
pages of flackwbeods Magatine, to which this 
pro-consul has contributed for many years. The 
Ceylonese professed to be greatly amused. The 
Britons in the Colony—officials and unofiicials 
alike—kept silence. ''he legislators talked little : 
but went blithely on their way, exercising, with 
intelligence and vigour, such power as the 
undivided control of the public purse gave them 
over the administration—and the administrators. 

During the early weeks of my sojourn I often 
wondered why Sir Hugh Clifford did not follow 
the example set by the "Indian" Governor- 
General and assert himself. He had spent many 
years among Asiatic and African peoples who, 
for the most part, were backward and, in some 
instances, even semi-savage. While serving as 
the Colonial Secretary— chief executive officer— 
in Ceylon some years earlier he had earned the 
reputation of being a “strong man," A 
Gespatch beating npon its face unmistakable 
marks of his authorship sent out from this 
colony during his time contained a venomous 
attack upon the “‘edtwated Ceylonese.” But 
for the accident that the Colonial Office in 
London. was at that juncture presided over by 
ut Englishman who did tot take his cue from 
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Colombo, the thin edge of the electoral. system 
would not have been introduced into the Ceylon 
Legislative Council even in toro. 

Tt was, indeed, surprising to me in those days 
that a pro-consul with such a record should sit 
quietly at Queen's Housc (as the principal resi- 
dence of His Majesty's representative in the 
island is called) or indulge it) quasi-humorous 
sallies, while the legislators laid down adminis- 
trative policies of which he did not approve and 
exerted themselves to the utmost to see that 
those policies were pursued. The surprise was 
all the greater because the Constitution gave the 
Governor considerable powers, He could have 
presided over any session of the legislature had 
he so desired. He could have "certified" any 
measure passed by the legislature that did not 
commend itsolf to him : for the formula designed 
for that purpose was exceedingly wide. 

Why Sir Hugh Clifford, possessing such 
powers, did not assert himself remains a 
mystery. It is quite possible that he had not 
forogtten how: the "educated Ceylonese’’ had 
combined to resist his high-handedness while h* 
served as Colonial Secretary: and he did not 
wish to have a repetition of that experience. 
He had cause to know that the feeling of resent- 
ment that his action tien roused had not dis- 
appeared. When the pews of his appointment 
ss Governor reached Ceylon there was talk of 
asking the Colonial Ofico to reconsider its 
decision. After his arrival im the Island the 
Hon'ble Mr. Edward W. Perera did not hesitate 
tu speak of the ‘‘malign influence that the 
poisonous meals served at Queen's House" 
exercised upon Ceylonese publicists. He 
referred to him as the. ‘pious Hugh” and, T 
believe, as the ''praucing pro-consul." And 
what this intrepid legislntor said, his less 
courageoms colleagues thought. 

If Sir Hugh Clifford had tried to come to con- 
clusions with the legislature there i no doubt 
that that legislature would not have bent its 
knee readily. 
partially on a territorial] basis; and оров а 
franchise restricted to the propertied, highly 
cotiservative classes. Nevertheless on matters 
of national importance even most of the 
Ceylonese returned by special electorates saw 
eye to eye with their territorially elected 
colleagues; and in moments of crisis they did 
not hesitate to cast their votes against the 
officials who controlled patronage as well as 
tithes. 


It is trne that it was clected only 


While Sir Hugh Clifford refrained from taking 
any action that would bring abont a deadlock, 
he moved the Colonial Office to order an investi- 
gation into the workings of the Constitution. 
The despatch that he wrote remains secret,- 
though the Ceylonese have made every effort to 


‘secure its publication. From the many stnte- 


ments that he made publicly before he left this. 
Island for Malayas where he began his career 
as a lad of i7 a balf century ago it is clear 
that he must have warned Whitehall that if 
matters. were permitted to drift in Ceylon the 
legislature und the executive would come into 
collision anda crisis would ensue. 


IV. 


Whether the Colonial (ffice immediately 
granted Sir Hugh Clifford's request, or whether 
it had to be persuaded to appoint a. commission 
of enquiry is not known tome. The imnounce- 
ment, when he made it at a dinner, fell upon 
the Céylonese politicians with the force of s 
thunderbolt: and even some conservative men 
among them spoke of thy investigation with 
misgiving. 

The nominees of the Colonial Office were, 
however, not mily able but they also were 
urbane men, The Earl of Donoughmore, 
appointed the Chairman of the Commission, was 
a man of charming manner; and so were his. 
colleagues—Sir Mathew Nathan, Liberal of the 
eld school, Sir Geoffrey Butler, а “Тогу 
Democrat" and Dr. T. Drummond Shiels, 
$ Fabian Socialist and Labonrite. Immediately 
after setting foot npon Cevlon soil they won 
the Cevlonese—and especially the impulsive 
Sinhalese—by their ttfailing courtesy and ac- 
cessibility, They gave a patient hearing to all 
and sundry: even Sinhalese and Tamils who had 
hardly emerged from secondary schools and 
maturer men who had little to their credit but 
defeats were received in formal audience in the 
chamber in the new Town Hall in which the 
enquiry was be!d. Except in one instance, of 
which the details are not edifying, they suffered 
political tyros and adventurers to talk at random 
and some of them kept smiling while the others 
maintained a dignified poise. Such urbanity 
amd accessibility made the Ceylonese forget the 
genesis of the enquiry. 

The terms of reference were, of course, avail- 
able. They read; 
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“To visit Ceylon and report on the working 
of the existing Constitution and on ay 
difficulties of administration which may have. 
arisen in connection with ft; to consider any 
proposals for the revision of the Constitution 
that may he put forward, and to report. what, 
if any, amendments of the Onder in Council now 
i forec should be mac," | 

The courtly manners of the Commissioners 
somehow made the Cevlonese forget that this 
cleverly wordol sentence had ever been written. 
"hey began to look upon the enquirv as ordered, 
not for the purposes that Sir Hugh Clifford had 
in view, purposes of which he had openly 
boasted: hut solely to carry them at Teast а 
stage further toward self-government, 

The investigation was conducted in this 
atmosphere. The Commissioners departed from 
Ceylon amidst expressions of goodwill and the 
applause of everv one. 

The steamer that carried Lord Donoughmore 
nud his associates to. Europe. also. bore two ilis- 
tinguished members of the. Cevlén. Civil Service 
proceeding on leave. One of the permanent 
officials was exceedingly well connected. A 
relation of his served at the time as under- 
secretary in Whitehall. He himself had risen 
practically to the top in the Island, During the 
interregnum between the departure of Sir Hugh 
Clifford for Malaya and the arrival of his 
anecessor, Sir Herbert Stanley, he lind heen 
appointed te act as the Colonial Seeretary in 
the room of the Hon'ble Mr. A. G. M. 
Fletcher, who had been appointed to act as 
Governor, Whereas Mer. Fleteher, with his 
liberal ideas and tactful ways, hod managed to 
steer officialdom clear of all legislative rocks and 
shoals, his locum tenens insisted. upon navigat- 
ing that dangerous «channel with. full steam 
nhead. He had, in consequence, s crash. Mr. 
Edward W. Perera: proposed a cut qn the 
Colonial Secretary's vote. Sq high ran the 
feeling in the Council that even the Ceylonese 
members known for their caution supported the 
motion. Strange to.sav, a Sinlalese "unofficial" 
member ef the Executive Council (the Hon'ble 
Mr. D. 5S, Setianayaké) delivered an attack upon 
his. official colleagues and voted with Mr. 
Perera, The Government was defeated (not for 
the first, nor. the last time). 

It was, T assume, by the merest chance that 
this. Civil Servant, as also his Irish colleague 
who for some years hal been Controller of 
Indian Immigrant Labour, went home on leave 
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һу the same steamer that carried the Earl of à 


Donoughmore and his colleagues to Europe. At 
least one of them had appeared before the Com- 
niission—once at ап open and the second time 
ai à secrot sessioni. 

Most of the official evidence had, in fact, 
been given in camera, The Ceylonese would, 
in any case, have been suspicious of what had 
been said behind closed «doors: but certain state- 
ments, as to the handicaps under which the 
officials labouréd and the insulting treatment 
that they received in the Finance Committee, 
made to the Commission by the deputation sent 
by the European (British?) Association, raised 
their alarms. A Sinhalese member of the legis- 
lature entered, in п closely reasoned 
nemorandum, into a spirited defence of his un- 
official colleagues: but he unfortunately marred 
the effect created by that document by giving 
his evidence in secret. 


n: 


T have taken pains to explain: the genesis of 
the enquiry and the circumstances in which 
the investigation was conducted, for it is other- 
wise impossible to understand the significance 
of the scheme of constitutional reforms pro- 
pounded by the Donoughmore Commission, 

In considering that scheme T propose to bare 
it of all verbiage: but before doing so, I wislt 
to pay my meed of tribute to the literary ac- 
complishment of its anthor or authors, Seldom 
has it been my privilege to review a State paper 
that was couched in more elegant language. 
Tho marshalling of facts anid the arrangement 
of the various sections are the work of 3 master- 
hand. The effect on the reader is almost 
liypnotic. | 

Divested of the gorgeous verbal habiliments 
in which. the Earl of Danoughmore and hia 
collesgues have dressed up thüir scheme, it 
immediately loses its attraction. Its magnetisni 
lies not in the fundamentais but in the 
accoutrements, 

There are two angles from which the scheme 
can be viewed: 

Firstly, how far it fulfills the purpose for 
which the Commission was created; and 

Secondly, how far it will enable the Ceyloness 
to manage their affaire themselves, 

No fair-minded critic can examine the scheme 
from the first point of view without forming 
the conchision that the Commissioners have 
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shown consummate skill in discharging the 
funetions entrusted to them. Tf their récom- 
mendations are adopted, as they made them, 
the legislature will be divested of every vestige 
of control that it at present possesses and 
exercises over the permanent officials and the 
Governor will be tendered complete: master 
over both the administration amd legislation: 
To show that no conclusions other than these 
‘are warranted, I shall isolate- tlie Commission's 
actual proposals- bearing npon these matters. 

In respect of the permanent officials, the Earl 
of Donoughmore and his colleagues propose: 

Firstly, to take awsy from the legislature the 
contro) it now has over the publie services 
through the power of the purse, ‘They would 
give the State Council, that they propose to set 
up in place of the existing legislature, only the 
privilege ‘to offer comment anid criticism" in 
respect of ''all matters affecting the pay and 
allowances, pensions, prospects and conditions 
of service of public ofücers'' They would 
place: all ‘these matters: im the hands of the 
‘Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Secondly, the Commissioners would suppress 
the Select Committee. appointed in 1926 to 
examine questions pertaining to the salaries of 
permanent officials and would substitute in its 
stead’ a Salaries Commission to be "sent out 
from the United Kingdom every ten years or 
at such interyals as the Secretary of State 
might determine." The constitution. of this 
commission is not given, but though the Com- 
missioners speak of it ma "independent" it is 
Ekely to: consist wholly or largely of persons 
of British: blood. Tt only necds to be added 
that at present not 3 single Ceylonese occupies 
permanently a position in the public services 
that would entitle him to a seat in the Execu- 
tive Council, nor is there a single Ceylonese 
serving as.an Agent of a. province—a post ana- 
logous to that of a Collector or Deputy Com- 
missioner in Indian provinces. The higher 
appointments im Ceylon, in other words, Are 
still the monopoly of the British, and the 
Ponosghmoré Commission would ear-mark at 
least fifty per cent. of the superior posts for 
their own people. 

Thirdly, this ‘independent Salaries Com- 
mission is admonished by the Donoughmore 
Commission to secure: 

(a) stability in salaries amd pensions scales, 
so far as may be; { 

(b) бо bring about a differentintion between 

Je 
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the salaries paid to (he Ceylonese and to the 


Europcaus (by Europeans is no doubt meant. 


Hritons, since, so far as I have beew able to 


ascertain, no non-British European occupies: 
any position of importance in the administra 


tion] ; and 

(c) to. lind ways and means to raise the 
emohunuents of the British; puhlic servants on 
the plea that they nre 
body of men exiled from the tenmperate 
climate which is their hirthright anil posted In m 
tropical country thousaidsa of miles-frem their limes; 
a country iu which it i$ impossible for them to hring 
np their chiklren and from which it i» essential for 
tlie sako al their own олі that they. shonkd proceed 
on leave of nlisence nt regular intervala; a country. |n 
whose service they are compelled not only to tove 
all the difficulties involved in the maintenance. of 
(lial establishments, the risks to their health and 
the persona) sacrifice of family tes but also to 
preserve at considerable cost a standard ed Hying and 
hospitality in beeping with their awn traditinns and 
those of a Service which for over 125 years had 
represented! a great Imperial Power," 

Fourthly, the Commissioners propose the 
appointment of a member of the public service 
to nct ás nn intermediary between thus Covlonese 
elected te be a. Minister and the heads of the 
various — departments — placed — under that 
Minister's 'controL'" This official, ucting ик 
Seerctary to the Minister, “would not occupy 
in relation to the heads of the departments a 
position. of official superiority." "The language 
of the recommendation can be legitimately 
interpreted ss implying that while the perman 
ent head of a department can, if he deems it 
essentia] or advisable get in "direct personal 
touch" with the Minister, the Minister mist 
needs se his “ойча! Secretary" as inter- 
mediary for such communication, 

Filthily, any, public servant, he he British or 
Ceylonese, who was in service at the time of 
issue of the Commissioners” report, who 
feels aggrieved, is to be given an tn 
qualified “right to retire on proportionate 
pension with compensation for loss of career," 
and that option is to be continuous—tasting; not 
for a specified period, hut throughout the time of 

each. officer's service under the Ceylon Govern+ 
ment. Special tenderness is to be shown to 


“those officers who, after serving in the war, 


entered the service of the Ceylon Government at 
й later age than they otherwise would have 
done " 


baat 
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Sixthly, the Commissioners, not satisfied with 
these recommendations, further propose to 
intreTüce a provision in Article XIII of the 
Roral Instructions which wonhl compel the 
Governor to withhold “‘assent inm tlie name of 
His Majesty. to any Bill...whereby the rights 
or privileges of public. servants may be 
preyuiiced,** 

H the Ewl of Denonghmore and ‘his 
colleagues. consider that amy serious student of 
constitutional history and procedure can тераги 
a scheme containing provisions of such a nature 
as «me fesigned to introduce tesponsible 
fovernment in Ceylon, they mist havea very 
fear opinion of the capacity of such a student. 
These aid cognate propecals of theirs, in fact, 
ore diametrically oppesed to the fundamental 
principles: of constitutional practice in Britain 
and the British Dominions: 

In the circumstance in which the Commis- 
sion was appointed, it-would, of course, be-mani- 
festly unjust to expect them to devise a scheme 
whereby the officials in Ceylon would be made 
responsible to the Ceylon legislature, ‘They 
were sent out for exactly the opposite purpose 
and enenghi has been. written to show that they 
accomplished theit ohject most efficiently, 

| 
VI. 

It is hard!v necessarv to add that the Com- 
missioners ar¢ so ctiamoured of the American 
avstem that they propose to model the execu: 
tive in Ceylon upon the American pattern. 
Ther do not suggest that the office of the Chief 
Executive, as also the offices of Government 
Agents of Provinces (if those provinces may 
la regarded as analogous tò the States compris- 
ing the American Union) be thrown open to 
election, Nor do they ask that the Ceylon 


degisiature be given power to overcome: ultimate- 


lv the opposition offered hy the Chief Execu- 
tive, whether in respect of domestic affairs or 
matters pertaining to treaties with foreign 
nations. 

The Commissioners reject — the — British 
practices not because they prefer to them the 
constitutional safeguards designed by the 
foundérs of the United States. Their purpose 
being entirely different, they actually propose 
to make the Governor ‘of Ceylon supreme not 
only in administration but also over legislation. 

As the ngent of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, who is to be the unquestioned arbiter 
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of the public services in Ceylon, he is to 
constitute a sort of local protector of those 
services. All appointments not made from 
Whitehall are to be made by him. The elected 
Ministers, 1 muy add parenthetically, arc not 
to be given authority even to make traisiers 
ol officials -— 

No executive business of any importance is 
to be transacted without the та of the 
Governor, aud he is to have ample powers lo 
Stay any action that he may desire. The Com- 
missioners propose, in fact, to give the 
Governor “a general right to refuse or reserve 
approva] to any executive measure" Me fa m 
addition to have power “to take executive 
action, in default of the co-operation of the 
(State) Council, in matters of paramount im- 
portance to the public interest," He is further 
to “‘have power to déclare a state of emergency 
atid on sich declaration to take over the control 
of the police, and of any other Department or 

service which he may consider it in the 
public interest to direct." 

The Earl of Donoughmore and his colleagues 
recommend the confirmation of the powers 
already vested in the Governor to refuse assent 
iti respect of the following classes of Hills: 

UL Anv Bül for the divorce of persons јаше 
togethir in boly matrimony. 

2. Any Bill whereby any grant of land of money, 
or other donation or gratuity, may be mule to 
Titmsel. . 

a. Any Bill affecting the currency of {Ше Тиши, 
or relating to the tsaue of Bank notes, 

4+ Any Bill establishing any Ranking Associo- 
Hor; or mnending: or altering the constitution, 
powers, or privileges of any Banking Association. 

5. Any Bill itupesing differential duties. 

6. Any Bill the provisions of which shall appear 
inconsistent with the obligations imposed прой EJ 
Majesty br Tronty. 

7. Amy Bill ititerfering with the (Hseipline or 
control of His Majesty's forces by land, aes ot sir. 

B. Anv Hill of am extraordinare nature and hn- 
portance, whereby the "Royal prerogative, or the 
tights ond property of British subjects not residing 
in the Island, or the trade and shipping of the United 
Kingdom and ite Dependencies, may te prejadiced.” 


The Governor is, in addition, to be. given 
power to refuse 06у to Bills of the following 
classes, unless they he enacted at his own re- 
quest or with his own or the Secretary of 
State's prior cotisent : 
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"(a Any Bill whereby persons of amy particular 
vomnmuniiv or religion are mude ПМЕ tü any dis 
abilities of restriclions to which. persona of otlier 
communities or religions are iot ale) snbjected or 
‘mide Hable, or sre granted advantages not extended 

to persons of other communities or religions. 

(6) Any. Bil whereby ihe tight or privileges of 
public servanta may be prejudiced. 

(c) Any Bill whereby thue financial stability of the 
ldand may be endangered, 

(d) Áns Bill relating to defence or public security, 
m amy mutter aflccting naval, military or air forces 
of voluitterr corps or the control ol serial. navigation 
or pnircrait, 

(e) Any Bill relating to or affecting trade ontside 
the Island, or docks, harbours, shipping, oT any 
lands, baitdines, or other matters of naval, military 
ur merinl interest of of Imperial concert. 

U) Any Bil reluting to or affecting the adnnnistra 
tion of justice in the Island,” 


With regard to all Bills, of whatever nature, 
the Governor is to be competent to— 

"(i Assent. | 

(a) Reserve assent pending signification of His 
Majesty's pleasute- 

(3) Refer back to tlie Connei] for further. considera- 
iion, with or without enpgested amendments. 

(4) Certify a Bill ma coming within the Article of 
the Order in Council which demands its passage by 
p two-thirds: majority, 

(s) Attach to this mssent o condition withholding 
ihe Ordinance from ‘operation for a period not 
exceeding bir months: 

(6) Refuse assent," 


The Governor is to be “vested with power 
to enact laws himself.” That power is to 
*'rest absolutely in’ him and “no voting on’ 
anv such Bill is to “be required." 

The President of the United States, whom 
certain British constitutional wrtilets represent 
to be the greatest autocrat in the world, would, 
indeed, be:a happy. man if he could have any- 
thing like the powers that Donoughmore Com- 
mission wish to assign to the Governor, 


VIL 


The State Council that the Commissioners 


"propose to set up in place of the existing 
Legislative Council not only will lack complete 
authority over the executive, and is to be in- 
competent to initiate legislation in all the 


respects named, bat it is also to be a suh- 
ordinate legislature. His Majesty is to hive 
unquestioned and unlimited right to ‘disallow 
any low assented to by the Governor,” amil the 
ParHament of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland is to be competent to pass any. law for 


application to Ceylon (exclusively, if so be its. 


will) that it may like. 

A subordinate legislature with such restricted 
powers is not worth much notice, Vet such a 
hypnotic spell have the Earl of Dotoughinore 
and his colleagues cast over the Ceylonese that 
few of them are able to think of anything’ but 
te methods devised for the manning of this, 
body and the mode of working; and same 
britons, known to be friends of Ceylon as well 
üs India, are indulging in talk that would imply 
that the electoral machinery is not a means te 
nu end, but the end itself. 

The State Council is to comprise some: cighty- 


gears. Three of these are to be reserved for 


permanent officials—the Chicf Secretary, the. 
"Treasurer und the Attorney-Gencral—who, as 
will be related tater, will control important ad- 
ministrative functions without being elected to 
the Council or being removable by it, ‘Twelve 
seats. (possible less but not more! will be ear- 
marked for the representation of minorities, 
aud of these as many as six mav be allotted in 
the British — bankers, — iusurunce — agents, 
merchants and planters: in Ceylon, who at 
present have only three. Sixty-five seats Aro 
to be filled bv election upon a territorial basis; 
ihe Island being divided into constituencics of 
£0,000 to bo,ooo persons for that purpose. 
"he communal seats are to be filled, not by 
the existing system of communal electorates, 
hut by reversion to the svstem discarded im 
tg25—that of nomination by tbe Governor. 
"lle territorial electorate—thie only. electorate 
ta exist iu the future—if it i$ ordered. nccorditi 
te the. Donoughmore. schemi—is (o I ercateil 
upon the basi& of manhoodl suffrage for the 
"evlotiese fien, — Cevlonicge waman oliive thirty 
vears of age are to be given ihe vote 
A residential qualification, avowedly designed 
to prevent a large iumber of Indians: from 


getting on to the register, is to operate against 


the non-Ceylonese. No one among. them, can 
qualify who has not spent five years in the 
Island, nor has lived im a particular electoral 
district for clghteen months immediately prior 


to the prepuratiot of the register relating to 
that | district. 
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Some Sínhalese have set up a strong agita- 
Hon to deprive Indians of such advantages as 
may weerne to them from this recommendation. 
Several members of the existing legislature arc 
taking the lead in the matter. They are mostly 
Sinhilese planters who employ Indians on their 
estates in the conditions of isolation described 
in the begittting of the article in the words 
of one these planter-politicians, It is suggested 
that if Indian estate labourers were enfranchis- 
éd they would cast their ballots in favour of 
candidates approved by their employers and 
this British planters would be elected. 

These Sinhalese planters really dread to have 
the public see the conditions i which ther 
compel the Indian labourers on their estates to 
live and te work. They also fear that Indians 
enjoying full citizenship rights will pot be the 
dimh, decile creatures that they now are. 

Some of the opposition proceeds from racial 
and religious differences and historical hatreds 
Most of the Indians in Ceylon are Hindu 
Tamils; and the Sinhatese—especially the 
Buddhist Sinhalese—look upon them as the 
descendants of men who wrecked their temples 
and рајасеѕ. 


VIIL 

7 "The Commissioners do not propose to permit 
the State Council, constituted upon the basis 
outlined above, to function in the way that 
Parliament functions in  Britàin or in the 
British Dominions. ‘They would have it work 
both as a legislature and an executive body. 
The latter function is to be discharged somi- 
thing after the fashion of the London County 
Council-by dividing itself into seven сош- 
mittees, and exch committee electing its own 
Chairman, who, if approved by the Governor, 
wonld become Minister. 

The Commissioners пау be pardoned for 
almost bodily annexing this municipal system 
and regarding it as a brand new invention of 
their own. ‘They should, however, have taken 
some pains to justify the apjilication of that 
local government system for the administration 
of not the focal but the national affairs of 
Ceylon. D fud no such attempt in the peres 
of their report. The omission, in view of their 
persuusive  loquacity in other respects, is 
significant. 

Tt is even more significant that the Commis- 
siohers propose to leave the three permanent 
officials who are to administer important depart- 
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ments unentangled by these Executive 
mittees. Only the elected ministers (en 

largely Ceylonese) ure to. be thus enmeshed. 
If the imposition of such committees were 
nil necessary, it certainly would be so in the 
case of these officials, for they na 
allegiance to the 


their care, g" 

These departments are certainly important. 
The Chief Secretary, for instance, is to 
administer : | 

"External Affairs, 

Maldive Islands. 

Defence, including Volunteer. Corps. 

Drafting of Legislation. —* 

Public Service Administration: disciplime, appoint. 
ments and transfers,” 

The Treasurer is tå be in charge of: 
"Finance generally 

(a) Executive duties, statutory and otherwiee: 
Cestely, collection at) distursement of all revenue, 
eluding that derived from customs, excise and salt, 
preparation of. Annual Hüdget am] Hsthmates amd of 
Sapplementary Hstimates; investment af State funds: 
management of the public debt; loane to toca! 
anthorities, ote Ё 

(b) Financial supervision of all Departments, 
including contracts, stores, financal regulations of 
public services, strength of estalilisliments, leave 
regulations, saluries, petsicns and allowances. 

(£f Advice on financial policy, Iniladity tation, 
loans, exchange, currency, ete.” | 


The Attorney-General is to have control of: 
“Adtuinistsation of jastice generally, 

Advising tbe Government iu all legal questions. 
reparation of all legal instruments and contracts, 
Conduct of. elections." 


Аюш the Colonial Auiliter, as contem- 
piated by the Commissioners, would be respons 
ible to the State Council, his —— would 
be placed under the ‘Chief Secretary, 
These functions, in other words, constitute 
the “reserved subjects’ in the Ceylon edition 
of dyarchy. “Io that fist, however, must be 
added defence in all its aspects, of which the 
They do not, they Say, contemplate in that 
matter “any change jn the well understood 
relations between the Governor as Communder- 
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in-Chick and the Officer Commanding the 
Troops. They continue: 

"От ihe question of dircetmm by me CGorernor. (in 
thiv amd in matters affecting external relations) we 
think it necessary io simte that while we are detinite- 
ly ol opiniom that those atinira for which the Inperiol 
Varerniment ie responsible to the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, and te the people of the whole 
Empire, should. remain ünüer Imperial direction, we 
eré not fearfal that there with be any deine cm the 
part of the representatives of the people of Cevlon 
&» in order te policy of the Islam! os in any way 
ш militete nguinst the general: interest of the 
Commonwealth of Nations to which they belotig, or 
against the special] interests of the people of Great 
irinin, who have commercial, financial, or othe: 
connection wiih the Island, What we beard and saw 
in Ceylon, the treatorent meted ont to ourselves. there, 
thy Tespect we observed to te shown om all occa- 
fom fto Hi Hxclleney adii fo hie high СМЕС, the 
хай recognition io us of benefits derived {гоп the 
limig ateociatinn of the Thiam! te the Colted Kingitom, 
ail forbid thin fear," | 

The Cevlotiese, nevertheless, are to have mo 
hand in formulating or ailminištering policies 
relating to the defence of their country—ar its 
external relations. 

4 EX, 

It is to be donbted If the Cevion edition of 

dvarchv will prove à greater success tham its 
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prototype has done in India, especially if the 
Donoughinore. Commission recommendations- 
tọ interpose the Executive Committees between - 
the Ministers iud the legislature goes through. 

‘The refusal to make the executive responsible 
to the legislature will pave the way for endless 
friction and Jead to deadlecks—onless the 
Ceylonese who are called into office prove. 1 
te interested merely in drawing their 
Ks. 27,000 n year recommended by the Com- 
missim, and the members of the State Conci) 
ire alo invertebrate. 

The powers of a dictatorial character given 
to the Governor will tend, for a time to dis- 
courage the Ceylomése to take bold action, 
The vested interests—both British — and 
Cevlonese—are naturally jubilant, They do 
tet, however, reckon with the spirit of our. 
times, 

Sooner or later the Ceylonese will) qwaket 
to the retrogressive steps that, in the name of 
progress, have beer recommended by the 
Donoughmeore — Commission, 'The — limitations 
placed mpon Ceylonese initiative du respect ot 
the management of their internal (let alone 
external) affairs will sooner or luter hurt their 
pride, even FE it docs not actually impede theic 
moral aml materia) development. Tt will then 
bi realized that the Earl of Donouglimere and 
lita colleagues built their constitutional fabric 
uper shifting sands. 


INDIA THROUGH THE AGES. 


By PROF. JADU NATIU SARCAR, CALE 


TirrppuisM AND WHAT 1T Dip Fo INDIÀ. 


"he initial force of Aryan civilisation wis 
spent by the time iP reached the western 
frontier of Bengal; or, it would be more 
correct to say that the new. elements tliat had 
entered into Aryan society cause! m great 
transformation of its original character, In 
Mithila or North Bihar the Brahman ascen. 
cuncy in thought was lost and tho Kshatriyas 


began to think and act for themselves amd 
resist — the — Hralunsnic — stüpremucy. Some 
seliolars ‘have calla! ir ihe  Kshatriya revolt 
ayainst the Brahmans, bnt it should rather te 
styled an inevitable new stage in the. evolution 
of. India. | 

A Wgh philosophy, quite distinct from tho 
Vedic religion, was developed first in the 
hermitages and then at the courts of. Kshatriva 
kings Hle Tanaka, and it led, in the course uf 


То 


time, to the rise of a great Ksliätriya preacher, 
It was Gautam Buddha, the tiou of the Sakya 
clin, who rose im open protest against the 
power and гина of the Brahmans and thus 
intradbeed a new force into Indian life and 
thought, 

Let us consider the gifts of Huddhism to 
India, They were six in number:— 

(0 First, Buddhism pave us а popular 
religion, without any complex and unintelli: 
Bible ritual that could he performed only hy 
à priestly class. Tt deliberately set itself {о 
appeal to the masses, аш] wonderfully 
succeeded in winning their thwarts by its 
simplicity, its emotional elemént, its easy 
ethical code, its use of the vernacular language 
it its scriptures, its popular method of teach: 
ing by means of parables, йз worship in 
congregation. t introduced a personal clement 
into religion, in the form of a known human 
Saviour, in the place of the impersonal forces 
of Nature to whem the Vedie Aryans used to 
pray and the passionless abstract deity adored 
™ the Upanishads: 

(и) Imnagesworship was — most probably 
introdaced into India by the Buddhists. We 
can conjecture that the ваге statues af 
Buddha were set up as purely commemorative 
ofa greal màster and preacher, but that they 
Boon Came to be worshipped as representations 
of the godhead. For sheltering these харгей 
images houses had to Ње Бай, апі thus temples 
arose, while the Vedic Aryans had been con- 
tented with offering sacrifices on altars in the 
open air, as was the case with the Aryans of 
ancient Persia, 

(iif The monastic system, or the organiza- 
tion, af religious devotees in disciplined 
communities or orders, was another itttevation 
due to Buddhism, И is true that solitary 
roches and old men retiring tà forests in order 
to etd their days in lonely contemplation, had 
Leen known before, but not the banding 
together of religious devotees into a fraternity 
of monks, obeying a common head and living 
together under a common code of disciplinary 
rules, 

(re) Buddhism created a vast and varied 
literature i the spoken tongue, which was 
meant for te common people and not reserved 
fora tearned priesthood. 

(v) "The mos charming contribution of 
Buddhism to Indian Hie was in the domain of 
sculpture and architecture. Here Was A new 
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element which the Vedie Aryans had nt 
thetght of, and which, though introduced by 
the Buddhists, continued with growing valume 
iu the Jaler Hindu period. "The Buddhists set 
the example of dedicating cave temples, which 
the Hindus and Jainus followed in after ages. 

(ei) Buddhism established ain intimate contact 
between India and foreign countries. ‘This 
religion was India's greatest КІН tó the onter 
world. It was m universal movement, a force 
irrespective of country anil caste, which the 
whole ancient Hast was free to accept. Indian 
monks and scholars carried Buddhism to foreign 
countries fromthe third century before Christ 


onwards, amd thereafter the converts of these 


countries looked пр to India dsa holy land, 
the cradle of their faith, a pilgrimage to which 


was the crowning act of a pious householler’s: 


life, 


Two SrREAMS OP HUMAN MOVEMENT. 


Thus, there were two streams of huma 
movement, one of native Buddhist teachers 
кош out of India and another of foreign 
Buddhist pilgrims and students, Hocking to 
India, which broke our isolation in. that пке, 
The Hindus followed the example thua set, and 
from the third century after Christ we have 
records of Hindu missionaries and colonists 
settling in Further India and several of the 
Pacific Islands. 

The result was thot, in what is called the 
Nuddhistic age, the fusion of foreign non-Aryán 
immigrant tribes and families with the Indjan 
populatión became an easy occurrence of every 
day. History records many examples of it, 
In the first contury of the Christian. era, sotne- 
families that bear Persian nates nre found 
settled in Western India ‘and patronising 
Urahmans and Buddhist monks alike. ‘The 
Karle and Nusik cave inscriptions tell us. that 
Haraphama (i.e, Holopliernes), son of Seta- 
pharna, à Sova-Saka, kave away a cave-hall 
surrounded by nite cells to the Mabusanghika 
brunch of Buddhist monks: and that Ushava- 
data (i.e, Rishava-datta) a Saku, the son-in-law 
of the Kehatrapa Nahapana, gave away three 
lakis of cows and sixteen villages tà the 
Brahmans, paul for the ‘marriage of eight 


one year, dedicated a cave-monastery for (he 


Brainman maidens, fed a lakh of Brahmans for 





nse of the Buddhist hegging friars, озу 
u gift of the. viliage of fi ji а for the 
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support of the ascetics living in the caves at 
Valuraka, without distinction of sect. ('""Epigr. 
ludica," VII, 55, 72; VIII 78, 86j. Tm later 
times, when Buddhism decayed, these foreign 
settlers were quietly and completely absorbed 
in the mass of the Hindu population, their 
foreign origin having been forgotten during 
their long previous stay in Indis. 

Thos Buddhism, without at first intending it, 
contributed very largely to the synthesis which 

has produced the modern Hindi faith’ and 
| society. 

In this expansion of India outside and con- 
solidation within Asoka had -male the first 
beginnings in the 3rd century before Christ; 
but the movement became vast aml sweeping 
only in the first century after Christ, under the 
Seythians and the Bactrian Greeks and Indo- 
Parthians whom the Seythians absorbed and 
replaced in political domination, 

Mahayan Buddhisni advanced conquering the 
minds of men to the west, north-west and north 

enst of India, while the Kushan emperors 
| penctrated with their arms from Central Asia 
south-castwaris into the Gangetic Valley. 
Thus, these two forces, physical and spiritual, 
had the same effect of bringing foreign settlers 
into India, putting the Indian stamp om them, 
and finally converting their descendants into 
unmistakable Hindus «a few centuries after- 
wards. ‘The Sulaiman range ceased to exist a9 
uü- barrier ort our west, and ihe Punjab and 


Afghanistan, Khurasan ani Seistan became +s- 


опе country. 
"Phe ports of our west coast,—Sopura, 
Cambay, Broach: and Chanl,—facilitated the 


same immigration by sea, and Konkan and 
Gujrat and cyen Malwa became the homes of 
forcien tribes that accepted the culture and 


religion of the land of their adoption, Witness: 


the satraps of Uijair.  Clinslitana, the founder 
ef this line, was the son of Psamotika; a name 
which we find in the dynastic: lists of ancient 
Egypt and Babylonia alike: But his descen- 
dants soon became Hindus: and patrons of the 
Hindu religion, 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS ANT MANNERS Of NEWCOMERS. 


The newcomers into India retained their un- 
Hindu foreign names and customs for some 
time, because Buddhism did not insist on 
uniformity in these points, but embraced all 
within its tolerant bosom, After a few genera- 


qtr 


trons, however, when the Hind revival begat, 
the descendants of these foreigners were 
hammered or coaxed into uniformity with the 
Hindus around then in name, social practices 
and manners; and u homogeneons popalation 
and culture im India wes the result. Thus, the 
Andhra Eing Sri Pulumayi, the son of Vashisti, 
is praised for having brought society hack to 
the rigid purity of Hindu law by “stopping 
mesiliances between the four castes" throi 
the extertnination of the casteless. Kshaharata 


dynasty of satraps. (''"Epigr. Indica," VIII, 
601. And vet this king gave a village to the 


Saramanas or Buddhist priests of the Blntavaniyu 

fraternity; livinz in the Queen's cave (fiid: 
p. 67). 

So, too, the earlier rulers of the Eushaün 
empire in India bear purely Turki names like 
Кија Kadphiss, Vajeski, ‘Kaniski, and 
Huviski; hut immediately after Huviski we 
have the clear Hindu name of Vasudeva, 

The Mongolian Ahom dynasty that conguer- 
ed Assam jn the thirteen. century at first. esed 
non-Indian mames Tike Suilangpa (1397), 
Supimplia (1467), Suhanemung (1407), Suktam- 
pha (7552), atid then from the beginning of 
the ryth century ther descendants become 
Hindu Rajahs with names like Pratap Sinha 
(1603), Javadhwaj (1645), Udavaditya (1660), 
Kudra Sinha (1606), ete, 

At first the Sevythians (Sakas) in India used 
to keep up their connection with their far-off 
homeland west of the Balan Poss. Thus, the 
Mathura Won-cnpital of the first century АТ). 
hears an inscription in honour of all the in- 
habitants of the Saka-land =. "Sarvasa sika- 
rastanusa puyae’’ ('*Epigr. Indica," EX, 146). 

Now, this ''Saka-sthan'' in. Sanskrit, became 

"sekestene'' in Greek, ''sejistan'" in mediaeval 
Persian and ''seistan'' in modern Persian, [t 
is the south-eastern corner of Persia. 

Hut a few generations later we find the 
Sakas completely naturatised in Tudia mud 
absorbed into the Hindu population. бо, too, 
the Hun invaders of the fifth century A Da 
alter many fights with the Cmpta empire, lost 
the chance of politica] domination in India, and 
settled. down as peaceful common people, con- 
tributing tribes to varions Hindu castes andl 
professions, This, one recognised Rajput clin 
bears the name of Hun. Their nomadic 
brethren, the Gojars, after many wanderings 
since migration to India, have settled im the 
Dethi district and the country west of it, aml 
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given their tame to the province of Gujrat or 
"QGurjara-rashtra,' to the district of Gujran- 
wala, and to the Rajput clan of Bar4uturs. 


Rrorcasarion or Hispe Sacery. 


After the uphenval caused һу the тий% 
incursions af the. Scythians mid other nomadic 
races from the first to the sixth contury of the 
Christian era, Hindn society was reorgoniseil 
and gral anew, The caste grouping then 
adopted hecame stereotyped in every province. 
History has preserved no record of how this 
happened, nor the names of the mighty social 
leaders andl Brahman scholars who Imposcd their 
will ott such a huge population throughout such 
un numense éxteut of country, and poured the 
fuil elements of society into a’ mould where 
they have acquired rigidity for all trme to come. 
Bui wo geta fow glimpses from the identical 
tradition preserved in places as far apart as 
Gujrat; Assam, Lower Bengal, and Orissa. In 
each of these provinces there is a universally 
nceepted belief that an ancient king wanted to 
perform a. Vedic sacrifice, but found the local 
Brahmans ignorant and impure in their lives 
(like the English clergy of the earlier years 
of King Alfred) that he had 10 induce five pure 
DIrahmans to cone from Eanauj sud settle in 
his kingdom, and to these five inmnigrants the 
best loea] Brahmáan familles of tater times trate 
them descent. 

At that forgotten reorganisation of society, 
the passion everywhere was to revert to the 
pristine purity of blood,—at least of social 
practice- and. religious rites,—ihut had existed 
before the Hun flood submerped North India, 
and the seat of this pure type was Капай} їп 
Madhyadesh or the Ganga-Jamuna Поа. 

This huge reconstruction. of Hindu society 
stretches, with its ebb and flow, тот the sixth 
to the tenth century after Christ. During this 
period the Seythian and other foreign. settlers 
wore completely Hindutised, the Rajputs rose 
to kingship as the ruling caste, with their 
numberless principalities covering the whiole 
country from Attock and Und on the. Indns to 
Palama in South Bihar. They made themselves 
the ardent champions of the new Hinduismi, 
It was on this Rajput wall that the Muslim 
inyaders from: the north-west impinged ot the 
close of the tenth century. 

This moral transformation, of savage forein- 
ners is the greatest glory of India, and a proof 
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of the death-defving vitality of Hinduism, 
considered пор вз з dogmutic creed (which it 
never was), but as a social force end civilising 
agency. "The spirit of India has triumphed over 
me and change and kept the composite Tndian: 
people's mind -as active and keen as in the 
best days of pure Aryan. ascendancy. The: 
blending of mees here has not fed to that 
intellectual and moral deterioration which is. 
found among the present-day mixed population 
of what was once Spamsh America. i 

As a distinguished orientalist has truly oh- 
arved, "Phe most important fact in Hindu 
history 15 overlooked (by onr orthodox writers}, 
I mean the attractive power of Hindu civiliss- 
tion, which has enabled it to assimilate and 
ubsorb into itself every foreign invader except 
the Moslem and the European, "Those Indians 
have a poor idea of their country’s greatness, 
who do not realise how it has tamed anil 
civilised the nomads of Central Asin, so that 
wili Turkman tribes have been transformed ito 
some of the most famous of the Rajput. royal 
faces," (А. М. "T. Jackson in? “Indian: 
Antupuary,'" 1010, T. 77). 


'Iug Decav or Bunnpirnsw, 


The history of Ruddhism in India is a story 
of strange transformations running through. 
twenty centuries. ‘The astonishing result of it 
ts that this religion, which hus converted nearly 
a quarter of the human race, has totally dis- 
appeared from the Innd of its birth. But all 
the stages of this growth, transformation, decay 
and death can be historically traced, 

In the origin, Buddhism wss not nvowedly 
п new creed, but am appeal for holier living 
in the besom of the existing Hindu religion and. 
society, Buddha was not a prophet, but a 
saint, who urged his hearers. to give up their 
vices and follies and to practise that purity of 
comluct and sincerity of belief which is the 
essence of every trie religion. He himself, 50 
far as we can judge from the scanty volume of. 
what is accepted as his trme sayings, taught 
neither new, dogmas, nor new rituala, nor even 
a new philosophy, 

The basic doctrine of Buddhism, ms all 
scholars now admit, sprang from the pre- 
existing Hindu philosophy of the Sankhva and 
the later Upauishads,—the belief, namely, that 
human life is a misery and the cessation of 


te-birth is the means of extinguishing that. 
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misery. Such cessation comes from moril 
self-control and -thè repressioni of all desires. 
The eightfold path enjoined by Buddha for this 
purpose is only a code ef general etkics, and 
pot the speci! creed of a revealed and distinc- 
tive faith, | 

As Kern points out, "It does not necessarily 
follow that the Buddha was supposed to have 
invented the whole of morality. On the 
contrary, the Master himself repeatedly extols 
the morafs and virtues of the: ancient. Rishis..;... 
Buddhism, lias. wisely, idopted, many. articles of 
morality and pions customs flowing from the 
source ef the Brahmanist code ......... The sect 
originally had ne moral cedes at all, except the 
prohibitions and duties prescribed to the 
menbers of the Order: 

Thans, so (ut ga the original philosophy of 
Buddhism goes, there is Hardly any break of 
continmity between Buddha and the Mindi 
sages who had preceded him. Tn the “Jitakas” 
Buddha says: again and again thattrne picts 
consists notin the performance of rites or tlie 
repetition of set prayers, bint m holy living and 
holy dying. 

In the proclamations of the great royal 
preacher Asoka, we se tle same insistence on 
general morality us the real aim of the Ruddhistic 
'"Dharza' diy the second Pillar Edict Asoka 
save, “Dharme ix good; but what is Thana? 
It consists in aloing good to the many, kind- 
ness, chority, iruthfwiness, parity 

Dharmah sadliu—pgim ash dharma iti apas- 
або  bahukalyanam, dava, олам хауа, 
shaucham, 

The definition of Dharma ts: even« more 
explicit in the fourteenth Kock Edict:— 

"Dharma fas great fruits- It. consists ii 
itch kindness to slaves and servatis, reverence 
te elders, control of the passions, uülnsgiving to 
Srananus and Brahmanas, and to others similar 
benefit of Dharma;'* 

Sa mnel [or the creed of. the new Preacher, 
Nor did Buddha Њу down io special ritual for 
hia füllowers, That was of later growth, ‘The 


‘Sarvaka and Revuta: 


n 
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tion of the orders of monks ami nuns. But 
even the rules of monastic discipline seem to. 
have been left by him few, simple and 
undefined, They had to be codified and 
stiffened after his. death. This is clearly 
proved bw the traditions relating to the first 
Council hell immediately after his death and. 
especially of the second Council, that of 
Vaisali, the calling together of which would. 
wot have been necessary if the rules of monastic. 
lite had been filly elaborated and laid. down 
m Writing, so as to obviate all doabt and cow 

troversy about their nature. 

With the, disappearance of the towering per- 
sonality of its founder, ‘begat the long Ime of 
changes in. Buddhism, First, am attempt,—4 
very natural auttemmpt—was made to et up a 
scripture aud. code of recorded rules in the 
place of the living teacher who had disappear 
cd ani his sayings which had till then been 
oraliy preserved: Immediately after the Nirvan 
cf Buddha, five-hondred monks. nssembled at 
Kajeir, under the presidency of the aged Maha- 
hasyapa, for this pnrpose, i | 

"Kasyapa the Great, wham the Master had 
designated as his successor, made the proposal 
that the brethren should assemble to rehearse 
the Lonis preseps. The proposal Was 
adopted." 

But it was hopeless to reach uniformity by 
mema ої д council df bishops, withott in erèr- 
present infallible Pope. or dictator of the faith, 
A hundred years after Ihe- first Council, 
difference of opinion 25 to the orihodox 
doctrines. and practices made the summoning | 
of a second Council mecessary. The scandalous 
lives and doctrines of the monks: of Vaisali,. 
rotiscd the indignation of the teformer Yasas, 
and he wns supported by the venerable priests 
But it was to no effect, 
‘The “ушай Council, instead of restoring. 
uniformity te the Cliarch, broke np it disorder 
two different councils stem to have been held 
here hy: the two parties, neither tha 


authority of the other, and the Church. was rent 


only new thing e introduced was the institu-b an open schism 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS. OF SOVIET RUSSIA—II. 


By PaNDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 


I. Tue Jovrexey ro Moscow. 


We had been idüvitel by the Society for 
Cultural Relutions with Foreign Countries. to 
Visit Moscow during the tenth anniversary 
celebration eariy in November, 1037. A very 
large number of invitations had been issued to 
men and women in ‘al] countries—not only to 
conmmunsts hut to many professors, scientists, 
and, distinguished individuals. I believe be- 
tweet seven and eight hundred persons- res- 
pounded te these invitations. Our own visit was 
deilal npon at the Mst moment as we had 
little time to apare and the journey to Moscow 
was a long on, 

We went from Berlin and crossed the whole 
of Poland, It was an wuneventful and dreary 
journey, Poland looked a desolate and dismal 
country. Except for Warsaw the stations were 
amall wayside buildings with very few houses 
in the neighbourhood. Our German conductor 
in tie train had the supretnest contempt for 
Poland sandal!) things Polish. For him civilisa- 
ten ended at the German frontier and the Poles 
were o barbarous people. It muy be however 
that the cheerless aspect of the country wis 
due to the season; it was the beginning of 
winter. But even winter could not have made 
much difference to an industrial country, and 
fram what we could see from the train there 
were few evidences of industrialism. 

We reached the Russian frontier at Nicgero- 
ioje on the night of 
hours after leaving Berlin. Just before onr 
arrival we were visited in, our compartment by 
s» Russian officer in charge.of the customs. He 
шей ts if we were g to the celebrations 
as guests, nnd assuring himself of this, he told 
u* not lo worry about our luggage as he would 
tuke charge of it, We were exensed the 
customs examination. 


The frontier station was all beflagged and 
decorated. There were red flags everywhere 
and the Soviet emblem—the hammer and the 
Sickle: "There were also pictures and busts of 
Lenin and other leaders. Tt was the anniver- 


November sth, 28 


sary day, just to years after the Bolsheviks 
seized power and all Russia was celebrating it. 
We had alremly taken our dinner but the 


station. stafT produced large quantities of food, 


and, after the Indian fashion, would have oe 
refusal, We had to eompleé with their wishes: 
We had some difficulty in commuticating with 
cach other as the only European languages we 
conld express ourselves in were English and 
French. The station staff knew no English 
whatever and exceedingly ttle French, 
Several knew German well, Ultimately п 
person was produced who could speak 3 little 
French and he becume onür interpreter. Wie 
lid (quite a little function; à speech of welcome 
was made to which I hid to respond. brielly: 
About a stere of villagers were present—mett, 
women and čiiidren—and they took preat 
interest in the proceedings, Partly this may 
have been due to the «aries of mv wife and 
sister, We were then taken round the room 
итий the pictures and posters were explained, ta 
ts and we had our frst experience af. Lewin 
worship, Every mention of Lenin brought a 
rapt expression on the faces of those present. 
Gur whole stay at this littl wayside station 
resembled ‘nothing so much, as my father re 
murked at the time, as » visit of n Congress 
deputation to a sinall town or village during the 


not-co-operation days, 


From Niegeroloje we travelled in the Russian 
tuin. Our berths’ had been reserved by our 
hostsand we hud @ very comfortable journey. 
There is oniy one class ii Russh bet they have 
some special sleeping curs and we had been 
provided with these. We travelled the whats 
night and the greater part of the next day, 
arriving at Moscow the next afternoon. AM 
the stations on route were decorated with flaws 
and pictures in honour of the anniversary; ‘The 
mien and women snd chillren we saw at the 
stations wore preat coats renching to their 
ankles mnd hig Rnssian boots mp to the knees: 
At Moscow we found representatives. of. the 
Cultural Society to greet ‘ns as well as a number 
of Indian young men whom we did not know. 
Mr. S. J. Satlatwala, who had preceded us by 
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a few dars, was also there. We were taken. tu 
the Grand Hotel de Moscow, the Place de la 
Revolution, a large building with many су 
dences of former grandeur and luxury. But 
evidently these signs of grandeur did not fit in 
with the present regime aml were mostly 
covered ир, 

Our first feeling was one Of great regret that 
we had not come a day or two earlier. The real 
anniversary celebration bad taken place the day 
before and we had missed it. This consisted of 
a march past the Lenin Mausoleum of over 5» 
million troops and workers and children drawn 
from every part of Russia. Kalinin, the 
Peasant President of the Russian Union, and 
Still. a peasant in his appearance in spite of his 
high office, had taken the march past. From 
early morning till night had fallen the march 
past continued to the strains of the Inter- 
tationale the workers’ anthém; first the troops 
of all kinds and thot) representatives from 
factories and colleges aid schools, and towns 
and villages: Workers and peasants; men and 
women and children forty deep went by, with 
lianners fiying, head high and foll of anthos- 
jasm. Effigies there were of Chamberlain and 
Briand and Baldwin, some of them very clever. 
(ne of these showed Chamberlain wedged іп а 
sicklé with the hammer falling on his head! 
Finally long after night had fallen, the Cos- 
sack cavalry made n magnificent Charge at 
break-neck speed right seross the great Red 
Square, Such were the accounts that we heard 
and the more we heard them the more we re 
gretted having missed this magnificent 
spectacie. 


П, THE PEASANTRY. 


Tue Cenrrai, Peasants’ Home. 


Among the sights we saw in Moscow one of 
the most impressive was the Central Peasants’ 
Home. It was an cnormous building contain- 
ing museums, demonstration rooms, lecture 
rooms and residentia] accommodation for. about. 
i50 persotis. Practically everything that might 
interest. or. instruct the peasant was there. 
There was а бопе display of agricultural pru- 
duce, all ticketed and compared and explaticd. 
Several halls were full of the latest agricultural 
implements and machinery and models of up-to- 
date and sanitary houses and farms for the 
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peasantry. Another part of the building was 
devoted to bealth propagandi, Pictures and 
posters and models explained tow disease was 
to -be avoided and hones kept clean aud healthy. 

A large hall was devoted solely to electricity 
atid was full of working models showing its use 
for lighting asd agricultural purposes. Water 
pumps of various sizes worked by electric power 
were much in evidence. A big chart showed 
the rapid development of electric power stations 
wi over Russian. The whole display was ad- 
mirably designed to impress the peasant with 
the advatitages of electricity from his own view- 
point 

Many peasants came to the Home and cx- 
Plunatory tours round the various show rooms 
were organised. Lectures took place daily on 
educational subjects of intcrest to the agricul- 
turista and free legal ani technical. advice was 
given; Peasants were encouraged to stuy in tho 
Home for a maximum period of two months to 
ко through a small course of agriculture] train- 
ing. The building had à restaurant attached 
where cheap meals were provided, We <aw it 
crowded with rustics fresh from the country, 

It was a remarkably fine institution and one 
felt that even one such centre must improve the- 
lot of the peasantry. We were told however 
that such peasant’s homes were springing up all 
ever the Union, though most of them were muck 
smaller than. the Central Home. There was 
another in Moscow city for the Moscow district, 
and there were abont 350 of them in Russia 
proper, excluding Ukraine and Asiatic Russin, 
where also there were maty such homes, Thess 
hundreds of homes mitst transform the outlook 
of the peasintry 00 а remarkable extent within 
a short time. 

Russia, as is well-known, fs procminentiy a 
lani of peasants, and yet the burden: of the 
revolution fell almost cntirely in its carfier 
stages, оп the industrial workers, “he. city 
proletarints of Lenitigrad and Moscow were the 
spearheads of the обон апд the peasantry 
was fot some time poorly represented ty the 
Soviets. Tinmediate advantage however wis 
taken by the peasantry of the Soviet decree to 
sstionaliec land, and even without tlie inter. 
vention of the central authority they ejected the 
landlords and divided the tand amongst them- 
selves. Having done so the more prosperous 
of them were content and had no desire for. 
further change or more revolution. Many of 
(hem knew little about communism and cared 
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less, andl gradually they developed hostility 50 
the Soviet power which did not view with 
favour the hoarding of corn and the profiteer- 
ing in which the richer peasantry was indulg- 
ing. The blockade of Russia by the westera 
European nations and the possession of some 
of the richest food producing areas in the south 
by. hostile powers created a terrible crisis in 
the large cities and the Red army had to face 
starvation. Immediate and energetic stéps were 
taken by the Soviet Government and the hoard- 
ot stores Of fool were commandeered from the 
richer peasantry, 


“New Ecososic Poucy."’ 


This cased the situation but the inherent con- 
flict between the advanced class-conscious city 
worker amd the conservative peasantry attached 
to the soil, continned and ultimately the latter 
made its weight felt. At the instance of Lenin 
the whole policy of the Stute. was suddenly 
changed atid what is called the ““New Economic 
Policy" was introduced, Whether Lenin was 
forced by circumstatices to follow this line or, 
#8 some now assert, it wus the natural and 
intended outcome of his poliev, it is difficult. to 
say, The period of militant communism соп 
hot last long but the manner of its ending 
certainly seemed to indicate that-the pressure 
on the government was great. 

Lenin adapted himself to the circumstances 
even at the cost of some of the principles of 
communism, He gave in to the peasantry and 
to the petty traders, but his giant brain evolve 
^ new and subtle scheme to introduce the in- 
dustrial outlook amongst the peasantry. 
“What is communism?" asked Lenin once ail 
he himself guve the strange reply that ít was 
“The Soviet Republic plus electrification,’ He 
laid down that the whole of Russia must bo 
electrified, It was a stupendous project, for 
Russia.is 4 vast country. But already it has 
made good progress and Russians point with 
great satisfaction and pride on large maps 
which show the nmny great power stations 
Which have spring up all over the country, 

The power of the peasautry is undoubtedly 
growing in Russis The seats of authority may 
be filled by Workers and {intellectuals but little 
can be done against the dead weight of the 
disapproval of the peasantry, The controversy 
between the rival groupa in the communist 
party—Stalin vs, Trotsky—is ]urgely concerned 
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with the attitude to be taken. up om agrarian 
questions. The Stalin group which is pro 
dominant to-lay is apparently more amenable 
to compromise with the peasants than the other 
iron. 

Some people assert that a new agrarian aristo- 
cracy is gradually being built up There may 
be some such tendency but it is difficult to 
believe thatit can go far. The whole apparatus 
oi the State is agains: it, public opinion would 
not tolerate it vnd. the. poorest classes have too 
much power to permit a group to monopolisa 
wealth and eenttomic power, By its system of 
taxation the State is always trying to level tii- 
comes tp as far as possible. About zs per cent. 
of the peasant farms are exempt from the pay- 
ment of the agriculture! tax and it has been 
proposed to exempt an additional 190 per cent. 
They are exempt as their income is supposed 
to be barely sufficient to permit the peasants 
working them to live decently. On the com- 
paratively richer classes the burden of taxation 
ís conseqeentls all the heavier. | 

Land in theory belongs tu the State. In 
practice the village Soviet divides it amongst 
the inhabitants, watally giving us much of it to 
4 person as can be tilled by his family, "The 
extent ofthe holding depends on the density of 
the popelation and various schemes of colonise- 
tou are afoot to equalise to some extent дї 
least this density. An individual ор {лу 
holding tand wiil probably continue te hold 4t 
Lut if the family increases or decreases n corres- 
ponding change may be mode in the size of the 
holding at the next redistribution by the 
village Soviet. 


Карт Procress. 


Some figures of the agricultural ontpitt it 
recent years may prove interesting, ft must 
be remembered that Russia went through six or 
seven years of foreign and civil war, blockade 
and intervention, hunger and cold, general 
dilapidation and a radical transformation of 
time-honoured social» traditions. The whole 
machinery of the State was upset and recast 

was à continnons fall in output till 
1021-22 when the tide turned. During this 
period of war and decline the peasantry lost 
about 50 per cent, of ablechodied: miun-power 
and there was a great destruction of Hive stock 
and implements, Cattle raising went down to 
4o per cent, and the area under cultivation 
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dropped fram 109 millions dessintines In 1014 tu 
74 millions im 1923. These figures are (шкен 
from the report presented by Rykoff, the Chair- 
man of the Cotineil of Peoples’ Comumissars, to 
the tenth anniversary session of the ‘Central 
Executive Committee of the DT. 5. 5. Ro in 
Онч, тот. Rykof also gave the following 
figures of tlie aggregate valne of ugricultural 
output:— | 

"In rgi3, 17,790 Million roubles. In 1921, 
mgoa million roubles. Im 1626-27, га, 
milhon roülles Estimate for 1927-25, 13,155 
millon roubles (ù rouble is roughly equivalent 
ta Enghsh- ahilfinga)." | 

‘Thus in spite of thc great fall m. tozr the 
prücwaür level liad already been reached and 
exeveded Inst year. ‘The pre-war level of the 
area under cultivation and of cattle raising was 
Ea reached in тоту; The Central Govern- 
ment is investing large amounts of capital in 
agricultural improvements. In 1026-27 the 
figure was 415 million roubles, in 1927-28 i£ wus 
proposed to invest го million roubles. 

These. figures, ahd they are supported by 
independent: testimony, indicate rapid progress. 
The progress is remarkable when the manifold 
dificulties and the lack of aid from: outside are 
cousidered. 


IH. CRIMINAT LAW. 


CóxsrITUTION o, TRIBUNALE 


Nothing is perhaps more confusing to th: 
student of Russia thon the conflicting reporta 
that come of the treatment of prisoners and. of 
the criminal law, We arc toll of te Red 
Teron and whastly aid horrible details are pro- 
vided for our consumption; we ang alse told 
that the Russian prison is an idea). residence 
where uty one can Hve in comfort and ease od 
with a iinimum: of restramt, 
to the chief prison in Moscow created a most 
favourable impression i our minds. ~Probably 
there is à mensure of truth in both the “state: 
ments. Hut before we examitte the practice ‘it 
is desiruble to study the theory of the criminal 
law in Russia Tf may be thot there is a great 
divergence hetween theory and practice, but the 
former will at Jeast tell ws what ideals tha 
‘Russians have placed before themselves. 

The new Criminal Code came into force nd 
the 1st January, 1927 in the RSF ER, thari, 
i Russia proper. T do mot know if it applies 


(ur cwn visit. 


= 


te the other republics of the Union, Шеге 
roz> the tribunals had a few decrees to guide 
them but were menerally supposed to decile on 
grounds af commonsetise aml equity. “These 
tribunals were compose) of workmen dui 
peasants. u | 

Under tlie new. Code both the Judge and the 
jury have to be chosen from men who enjoy 
political rights onder the constitution of the 
D.S.SR. Thus they must be workers, either 
manual or intellectual, Cupitalists, persita 
living on rent and nep men [those who under 
Hic new economic policy practise à modified 
form of capitalism) and the like, ane thus ex- 
cluded. ‘The trhnnal is presided over hy a 
Judge clected for one year hy the local Soviet 
of workers and peasants — Hc dà helped by two 
jury mien chosen apparently abeo by thc local 
Soviet, that iz by all the voters in the area 
These jury men are constantly changed as each. 
person Serves once a year only for six diys t 
most: Thus great numbers: of workers tike 
part in the working of tho tribals. Tt was 
estimated that in To25-27 over 5oo,000 Workers 
and peasants helped tho judges in this way 
thronghout. Russis. 

Lenin specially desired that as many people: 
as possitle, and specially the poorest inhabitants 
of the country, shoulil assist iu the administra 
tion of justice, He declared that tlie Soviet 
power must eal] these poor people to help m 
ihe tribunalas so that they may participate in 
the government of the conntry and this should 
identify themselves with the State. In. this way 
they would quickly learn the science of political 
power. 


‘“Measvres ov Soci, Derexct,"" 

The iden of "punishment" is not approved 
of ín the Soviet Code and the word itself has 
been replaced by à phrase "(measures of social 
defence." There id a strict prohibition against 
the infliction of physteal suffering or the doing 
of anything which lessens human dignity. 
Article o of the Code says; | 

The measures of social deferice do not have 
for their object the infliction of physical siuffer- 
ing or tlie lowering of human dignity, wor ane 
they meant to avenge or to punish." * 

Crime, according to the Soviet Criminal Law, 
is always the outenme of the antagonists exist 
ing in a society. divided into classes; it is always 
the resinit of a fanlty social organisation and a 
Lad enviroment, 
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These ideus about punishment and crime 
were first put forward and discussed in some 
detail by an Italian, Enrio Ferri. But no 
State, with the exception of Soviet Russia, has 
so far incorporated them in its Criminal Code. 

The convicts сап thus more or less be called 
detenus, and the Sovict penitentiary system is 
hased on the collective work of these detenus 
Another method is compulsory work without 
the complete deprivation of liberty. The latter 
is the usual form for all except those who have 
committed serions offences. 

The measures of social defence need not 
necessarily be applied to every act mentioned 
i) the Code as being against social order, lf 
i reality there is no danger or the delinquent 
cannot be considered dangerous to societv the 
tributa] need not apply these measitres to him. 
И may be also that the act committed though 
originally dangerous muy have ccased to he so. 
Thus during the blockade of 1928, when there 
was- grent scarcity of food, the faking of false 
bread cards was a serious offence. In, 1927 
however there was no such searcity and the 
offence had little meaning. Probably a tribunal 
would not punish any one now for having 
committed this offence even formerly, 

The death penalty was abolished by the 
Soviet soon after they. came to power, but only 
a few days later they had to reinstate it for acts 
of treason, It hus also been applied in cases 
oi corruption and embezzlement of public 
funds. Article 21 of the Code now states that : 

“The petinlty of death is a temporary measure 
of repression for the must serions crimes which 
threaten the very basis of the Soviet power and 
proletarian State; it is only applied in excel 
Mona] cases of defence, pending its total 
abolition,” 

A proviso lays down that pregnant women, 
and no one who had not attained thè age of 
18 nt the time he committed the crime, сип 
suffer the death. penalty, 


MEASURES AGAINST. CRIMINALS. 


~The measures taken. by the State against 
criminals are divided into three classes: 
(1) Repressive, 
(2) Medica] treatment, 
(3) Pedagogic treatment. 
The last named is for children and the young. 
The law forbids absolutely all judicial measures 
ol correction for children up to the age of 14. 
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From 13 to 16 stich measures cut only be taken 
on the report of a special commission, consiste 
ing of a doctor mnd an educationist, and if it 
їз found that medical or pedagogic trestinent 
will have no effect. 

The various repressive measures taken by the 
State are: | 

t. The death penalty. F 

2, The criminal is declared. un олоту of 
the workers, is deprived of his citizenship of 


the U.S.S.R, and is banished. Persons thus 
banished by the judgment of a court cannot | 


enter the territories of the U.S.S.R. at thelr own 


will; shouid they do so they risk the penalty 


of death. _ 
3. The deprivation of fiberty with or with- 


out solitary confinement for a period not. 


exceeding ten years. Formerly the maximum 
period was five years but in 1922 this was 
increased to ten. In reality few convicts. or 
detenus heve to remain in jail ten years, Be 


a system of remissions for work done the period. 


of ten years can be reduced by two or three 
yenrs, 

4. Compulsory labour without total depriva- 
tion of liberty. The person condemned js not 
kept in detention all the time. He can go on 
leave. For the péasants compulsory leave їз 


given during the harvesting season and other 


periods when agricultural work has to be done. 

5. Loss of civic rights. 

6. Banishment for a period from. the 
USSR, 

7. Deportation from the RSFSR. (Russia 
proper) or from any other republic in the Union, 
with or without the obligation to live in à 
particular place. | 

5. For officials dismissal sith or without a 
Prohibition to occupy a particular post. | 

9. Prohibition to practise a qurticulur 
profession. | 

10, Confiscation, total or vartial, of goods, 

tt. Public blame. А 

12. Fine. 

The Code lays down that ín place of fine 
there can he no imprisonment nnd no fine in 
place of imprisonment. | 

it is- also luid down that eountcr-revoltitionarv. 
crimes. or treason inchide any acts запішы 
another workers’ State even though it may not 
belong to the U S;S.R.. Russis of course pr 


themselves on. sot heing national fq ihe narrow 
sense. They believe in 


i the inter-national 
solidarity of workers and their slogan {в по 
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“Russians Unite’ but ““Workers of the. world 
unite.'* 


IV, A PRISON. 


HUMANE T REATMENT OF PRISONERS, 


^ During our stay in Moscow we һай occasion 


to visit a prison on the outskirts of the city. 
We were told that it was meant for the more 
serious offenders only. ‘The building was an 
old onc—it used to be a Czarist prison—and was 
nat i On entering it we found 
ourselves in a lobby with many corridors 
radiating from it with cells оп either side. 
There were three stories. We were asked by 
the Governor of the prison to choose the cells 
we wished to see so that we might not think 
that we had been shown selected cells, The 
insistence om eur choosing the cells ourselves 
was rather curious am! seemed to indicate that 
the whole prison was more or less of a show 
place, specially meant for the edification of 
visitors 


We went inside some cells; They were 
narrow and uncomfortable with two or three 
cots in cach. There appeared to be little 
ventilation but this was apparently avoided’ us 
much as possible owing to the great cold, 
The cells were not particularly clean or tidy, 
‘They had a mimber of books and in two cells 
we saw midio sets which we were told had been 
fitted up by the prisoners coucerned. 

There were over 450 prisoners, most of them 
senteneed for the graver offeuces to long terms 
of imprisonment—the longest being ten years, 
which was usually reduced by two or three 
years for good work and good conduct. The 
whole prison staff consisted of about 33 oF 55 
persons including the Governor and thé surgeon 
and his assistants. This пити worked in 
three shifts of S hours a day cach, Thus at 
Gne time there were not more than 17 or 18 
members of the staff on duty. This seemed o 
sinall number specially as there were tho convict 
warders. We were told that to appoint pri- 
saners to watch other prisoners was considered 
very objectionable. We also noticed that the 
warders had mo arms, not even sticks. Оу 
two men at the principal entrance had bayonets, 

The Governor of the prison informed ns that 
the idea underlying the prisott system was not 
to punish or to make an example of the offender 
but to separate him from society und improve 


him by making him work in a disciplined 
manner. Indeed the very word ''prison' was 
not favoured as it savonred too much of old 
methods of vengeance and punishment. Instead, 
a long name, which I forget, but which signi- 
fied a place for improvement by memis of work, 
or some such thing, was given. The idea was 
that the human element im the prisoners must 
not be crushed. No numbers were given to 
them and us far as we could see no special dress 
was prescribed. We saw 25 to 3o prisoners. 
walking about ii the prison: yard during ал 
interval in their working hours and there 
appeared to be nothing in their dresses t0 
distinguish them; Tn this vard some games 
could be plaved inchuting basket ball. 

We asked if fetters and handcuffs were used. 
The Governor laughed and said that they kept 
these articles in their museums, and if we 
wanted to sce them nsed we ought tà go to 
bourgeois countrics! Kyen when prisoners were 
taken outside the jail hand-cuifs or fetters were 
not used. 


WozgkiNG CoxDrTIONS 1N PRISONS. 
All the prisoners had to work 8 hours a day. 


A few did special work for which they might 
liave been previously trained, but most of them 


worked in a textile factory attached to the jail. 


A great part of the juil was converted into a 
spinning and weaving factory and the machines 


were wotking away at full pressure. Inside 
this factory there was hardly any evidenee of 


the jail, except the presence of one unarmed 
warder at the entratice to cach hall, who kept. 
the doar locked. 

We were toll that as far as possible trade 
uitiion rules applied to the jail workers—hours 
of work, etc —and apparently the trade unions: 
obcusionally inspected them for the purpose. 
The workers were given wages which were 


between 30 per cent, and s0 per cent. of the © 
Two-thirds 


trade union rates of wages outside. 
of these wages were kept in a reserve fund for 
the prisoner and he was not allowed to touch 
them. On being discharged this money ns well 
ue any other that may fie to his. credit was 
given to him, «o that He may have ing 
to start life afresh One-third of his ear 
conlil he spent by the prisoner in 
thing available in the jail store 
outside when feasible. We saw | 
was im charge of a prisoner and contained 
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cigarettes, articles. of food nnd the toilet ete, 
Books could be purchased. Wo cash was given 
to the prisoners but they could sign vouchers 
i making purchases amd the jail office adjusted 
the accounts; — Friends or relatives outsule could 
send money or goods to prisoners. 

Prisoners were permitted to smoke at any 
time amd could speak to each other. There was 
a barber's shop inside thi jail fitted ap like uny 
cheap barber's slop in a working class. quarter 
ofa city, lr was run by-a prisoner who earned 
money by his work there. The prisoners visit- 
ing him paid him out of their cwn earnings. 
We watched a prisoner being shaved and at the 
епі Eaude-Celogne- spray was given! 


Portricat PRISOXERS. 


We asked if there were any political prisoners, 
We were taken to two, One of them tok) wa 
Hiat he had been sentenced to ten veers: for 
spying im Russia on behalf of Czetho-Slovakin. 
He wes a well-educated man md à wood 
Hence he had been made the 
director of music in the jail; When we entered 
his cell he was actually writing the musical 
score of à piece, Hi had a wireless set in his 
eel) which he had fitted up himself out of his 
earnings, 

The second political prisoner we were taken 
to was-a Russian whe had heen sentenced for # 
very grave offence. He hail been au aviutor in 


‘the Red Army and diving the civil wars when 


numerus attempts- were mnde liy old Russian 
Generals, with the assistance: of the. allied 
governments, to break the Soviet power, he 
deserted tlie Red. Army and flew over with his 
aeroplane to the enemy, He was later captured 
and sentenced to death, the sentence being sub- 
sequently commited to 10 years. He had al- 
teady served 5 or 4 years und he was hoping 
to get off in umother 30r 4 years. He had been 
put in charge of the electric fittings of the jail. 
He also had u radio “ct in his cell and a number 
of hooks: 

As we were very much pressed for time wv 
were nnable to see ss much of the jail as we 
wanted to. We had ar impression that we had 
beet shown the brighter side of jail fife. None- 
the-less two facis stood. ont, One was that we 
hul аспау seen desirable and radical improve- 
ments over the old system prevailing even now 
in midst countries ; and the second and even more 
important fact was the mentality of the prison 
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officials and presumably the higher officials of 
the government also in regard to jails. Actual 
conditions may or may not be good but the 
genera) principles taid down for jails are certain: 
ly far in advance of anything wo hud known 
elsewhere in, prictice Anyone with i know- 
ledge of prisons iu. India and of the Бафало 
way in which Hhandeuffs, fetters and other 
punishments ure. used will appreciate the 
difference, The Governor of the Prison In 
Moscow who tock us round was all the time 
laying- stress on the human side of jail tiie sid 
how it was ther endeavour to keep this iu the 
front and not to make the prisoner. feel in-auv 
wav dehinmanised ar outcausted, 
India would remember this wholesome prin- 
ciple amd practise it in our daily lives even 
outside fail, 


1а ror Lrsskx OFrennars, 


The prison we saw was a central jail for 
serious offenders, those who had committed 
nurder, high treason ete. Tlie teual setitetice 
was the maximum, which apart from the death 
sentence, is ten years. In other jails, wliere 


the lesser offenders are sent we were told that 
пите agreeable amd 


еми опа were ever 
considerable freedom was allowed to prisoners, 
They are even permitted to go home for a few 


days on parole. In the case of peasants this: 
leave is nsually given during harvest time so 


that thev can utilize H. 10 the best wilyvantage, 

Miss Fredo Tiley has contributed nn interest- 
Ig article to the March number of '"The 
Socialist Review" describing a visit ҷо а 
Bolshevik prison in Georgia. Tt was in ТИН. 


She tells us how humanely the prisoners were 


treated und how they were-all beitig educated. 
The Russians are trying to put into practice 


‘What psychologists have discussed’ for years: 


past and their prison system, instead of hrutalis- 


ing offenders, tends to change them into gond 
citizens. Crime іа regarded as. the result of 


bad environment and lack of education and. 
understanding: Criminals are therefore treated. 
as. “victims of economic circumstances or as 
Mee and T people who have to be taken 
imo urn institntion to be train » live in 
кы) ed to live i 
If this account is co di 

rect, and if w 
burselves irülv re 7 
in the Russian 1 
shadow af 


hat we saw 
presents the state of prisons. 
nion, it.cun be said withont a 
à doubt that to. be in a Russian 


l wish wa im 
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prison is far preferable to being a worker in an 
Indian factory, whose lot is to to ri hours’ 
work a day and then to live in a crowded and 
dark and airless tenement, hardiy fit for an 
animal, The mere fact that there are some 
persons like thc oues we saw is in itself some 
vee for the Soviet Government to be proud 
of, 


TREATMENT OF POLITICAL OPPONENTS: 


In considering this question however we 
should bear in mind two facts. The Soviet 
Government has a special and a ruthless way of 
treating its political opponents and all those 
whom it may suspect of counter-revolutionary 
activities. The humane principles of the 
general criminal law. are not supposed to appiy 
to them as they sre considered to be the only 
enemies of sociotv. These people have been 
treated badly and im some cases very cruelly in 
the past atid hence many of the stories of the 
Red Tetror and Bolshevik tyranny, Extreme 
eases of such treatment may not oceur пом, 
except when a war scare frightens Moscow, hut 
even now the hand of the Soviet Government 
lics heavily on all its political opponents. Thus 
we haye the general law of the land applied 
Immaanely to the great majority of the popula- 


tion—say 9s per cent.; and 5 per cent. ot so 
being suspected and watched and treated badly. 
‘The ordinary worker am! peasant is probably 
very much better off; the relics of Tsarism and 
some individualų who ate too independent for 
the government are mitch worse off. „ ui 

Another consideration to be borne in mind is 
the pancity of funds at the disposal of the 
Lalsheviks, They want to spend h 
they have on industrial development, on educa- 
tion and agriculture. "They have no desire to 
spend it on erecting large prisons. They say 
they hope to abolish most of the prisons by 
their better organisation of society. Why thea 
waste money on prisons? For the present they 
сапу on with the old Tsarist prisons. In 
Moscow and in the larger cities these prisons. 
may be in tolerable condition, but probably in 
the provinces they are not at all presentable. 
And the Soviet Government will not spend 
money ou improving them. Hence probably 
the accounts of had conditions in some.of these 
jails. 

But the ileal of a better social order and a 
Humane criminal law which inspires the Soviet 
fünctionary in a prison or outside ts soniething. 
far more important than bricks and mortar asst 
a better jail building. TF that ideal endures, 
Russia will make good despite all. difficulties, 
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Contributed by Mu SHAHID SUHRAWARDY, M.A. 


Wir THW ÜRGANISATION HAS рохи. 


Let us now see what the Organisation for 
Intelectual Cooperation has done, it a practi- 
cal way, during some cighteen months. Ошу 
the mest important matters will be mentioned ; 
and we shall give, not a list of these matters, 
bit a list of the stages through which the 
work passes, this arrangement being, in our 
view, clearer and more instructive. 

7 


1.— DOCUMENTATION, 


The International Institute now has 4 small 
press-cutting. department, which extracts from 
the newspapers atid periodicals af all countries 
information as to the progress of international 
intercourse im science, literature, art, ami 
education. 'The cuttings are classified anil 
shown daily to the арр ` Chiefs of- 
Sections, for it is essential that the latter should 
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have this informatio in order to know the 
ground over which they have, tò move, | the 
effects of their own work, and the movements 
and schemes in the air or in being on every side. 

The material is then thoroughly weeded out 
and filed. "The files are developing into n. most 
interesting collection of facts and suggestions, 
strictly confined to: problems of organisation in 
веча! Не, 


2;—PruhnrcaTIONS, 


The Institute hus withstood the temptation 
uatural to organisations of its kind—to under- 
take publication. (desirable though jt is) in 
connection with all the bratiches of its work, 
In any case, the funds provided for printing 
are too small to allow of atwhitious projects. 

At the same time, the information svstemati- 
cally collected with referenco to a muimber of 
questions. affecting — internartonal — iütellectüal 
relations could not very well be left languish: 
ing iu the files, but had to be put before the 
public, ‘That is the origin of the quarterly 
International Bulletin of University Relations 
‘the quarterly Tifernational Rullétin of Scientific 
Relations, Mouseion (Quarterly Bulletin of the 
International] Mtrseums Office), amd the small 


monthly Пин of the Information and 
Reference Section. 
The three first-named — publications are 


intenüed to collect news of every lini relating 
to mtemational intercourse in their respwictive 
field&. As such they are unique in their lind. 
That does pot mean that they are pericct; they 
‘will be in afew years’ time, when all the springs 
from which their information shonld be drawn 
have lieen discovered ап canslised. Even ai 
they now are, they give a good idea of the 
variety and importance of the intercourse that 
goes on in the field of science, urt, and higher 
education. They tell all institutions and 
persons interested. what others are doing in the 
same fied as themselves. They form a valu- 
ahle collection, not therely of information, but 
oF suggestions. . 

Although the International Institnte is not 
and cannob ever bé a centre of scientific or 
literary ontpat, it da obliged to investigate 
exhaustively certain tecHtiicat questions that 
enter into international relations, Tt has 
special facilities for- collecting statistics, which 
can readily be converted into valitable imple. 
ments of work, Thus as an exceptional 
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measure jt has prepared publications aneh m ~ 
the. Piternational Handbook of Museums mml 
the Handbook to Collections of Гһоіортар of 
Works of Art (already published), without 
aiding: appreciably to the work of its ‘sections 
The Institute publishes an Annual List в] 
Notable Books published in. different Countries. 
The primary object of this bricf-selection is 1o 
keep the public informed af the principal works- 
published im other countries on every subject, 
and to assit booksellers in advising their 
customers. This small picce of machinery for 
international publicity is already being greatly 
appreciated. | 


5 INVESTIGATIONS, 
On the third floor, so to speak. of the 


Institute's activities we find the department of 
investigations. It might be enormous, but in 
point of fact it is extremely small A glance 
at the list of investigations already in progresa 
will show that many others are also desirable. 
The work of intellectual co-operation is 3 slow 
business, not to he finished in ten 


years, mor 
vet in fifty. Tt would be wise, without await 
ing. developments. to minke plans in advance 


and seize the first opportunity of carving them 
ont. ‘That, however; is not the Institute's 
method ; for it would need immense resnirces, 
The investigations undertaken relate merely to 
4 few points in regard to which the fnstitute 
has already in the regular way received 
proposals capable of being put into effect in 
the thore or less near future, 

Thus the University Relations Section is 
sidving à proposal by Mme. Curie regarding 
post-graduate scholarships and the assembling 
of post-graduate scholars in cooperative research 
Centres according to their sMeciol subjects, 

The Scientific Section has investignted the 
question of the papirs and inks nsed in 
printing scientific works; ond & scheme for the 
к ншде of an international meteorological 

їгейпї, | "ч 

The Artistic Relations Sovetion: ia studying 
methods of identifying and authenticating 
works of art, Ж. таны 
_ Enquiries are inade-anonally of the ипе 
sities Tn all countries, and are now beginning. 
to afford nn aceurate idea of the intercorso 
that goss on among iniversities [exchanges of 
Professors, movements of students, 
instruction given Concerning сө. 


foreign 
other. 
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ete.) Most of the universitics readily furnish 
the desired information. Many have appoint- 
ed special correspondents to keep them in 
regular touch with the Intellectual Ce-operation 
Organisation. 

A beginning has been made on an inter 
rational list of foundations, associations for 
mutual aid in universities, fellowships, ete’ " 

The Legal Service is collecting particulars of 
the systems of depositing publicutions <s 
required bv law in different countries; of the 
laws aud regulations dealing with exchanges of 
teaching staff. exchanges of students, and 
equivalent recognition. of studies and degrees; 
information bearing on the problem of the 
rights of employee-inventors, etc. 

The Litetary Relations Section is making a 
statistical investigation on the subject of trans- 
lation—that important form of intellectual 
co-operation. 1t is drawing wo a list of firms 
publishing translations, anil collécting particu- 
ints, a$ acenrete as can bo obtained, of thc 
uumber and nature of the translations made in 
each country. 

The Information Section is collecting facts 
bearing on the obstacles to the circulation of 
hooks; it has sent ош а questionnaire on this. 
subject to @ very large number of publishers, 
end has obtained most valuable indications, 

The Institute has been asked to study a 
scheme for the publication of an annual list of 
scientific expeditions; various plains for the 
unification of nowenclatures; а deft inter- 
national convention on facilities for holders of 
travelling fellowships abroud. The Titer- 
~ ations) Conmittee on Intellectual Co-operation 
has placed on ats agenda the question. of an 
international agreement covecrning iustruction 
int modern languages, literatures and cultures, 
etc; So far; however, all these matters lave 
had to be shelved, so that the Organisation's 
whole forces could be devoted to the immediate 
] рена steps dealt with in the paragraphs that 
follow. 


4.—SvtbogT Gtves to INTERNATIONA 
"oo ASSOCIATIONS. AND. INSTITUTIONS, 

The ftstitute gives valuable support to 4 
number of important juternational institutions 
nud sssociations, 1 has heen formd possible to 
house several of these bolies at the Thatitnte— 
an arrangement which allows of an appreciable 
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saving on lighting, heating, typing and general 
expetises. 


In the period of financial difficulties through 
which many institutions are now passing, this 
material assistance muy in some cases make Uu 


difference between Hie and death. 


Help is of course given only to bodies whose- 


nature and prograumic are entirely compatible 
with those of the Intellectual Co-operation 
Organisation, and whose importance 1s sufbcient 
to justify the privilege: Moreover, through the 
mere existence of co-ordination between these 
bodies and the Tustitutes, co-operation develops; 
and thns, on certain particular points, we have 
already put into practice the scheme of inter- 
relations by which it is hoped that sH inter- 
national intellectual institutions will gradually 
be brought into close contact—that is, that the 
Committee aml the Institute should form 4 
general centre, and an intermediary in relations 
with Coveruments, for all tho members of à 
vast system of spccialise’! interrutional federa- 
ious. 

In this manner the Institute is now giving 
house-room to the International Academy of 
Comparative Law, the Internationa) Committee 
on Historical Sciences, the International Con- 
federation of Intellectual Workers, the Inter 
natioual Federation of National Associations of 
Secondary Sehoot Teachers, the International 
Federation of National Associations of Elemen- 


tury Schoo) Teachers, the Liisin Committee of- 


the Major International Associations, the Inter- 
uations! — Federation of Journalists’ Trade 
Unions, 
School Cinema and Socisl Eduestion, the 
International Union for Synthesis, and thie 
World Stage: Society. 

The Institute has also lent its premises anil 
its assistance for important and, so to say, 
constitutive international meetings which have 


given or restored life to new and old orgatriaa- 
tions: Mention may be made of the Congress: 


of the Internationa! Union of Prese Associa- 
tions; the Congress of the International Associa- 
tion of Dramatic and Musical Critics; the 
Congress of the International Union of 
Surveyors, the Authors’ Broadcasting Com- 
mittee, ete | 

The steps taken by these associations ‘o 
arrange with the Institute for their meetings, 
the trend of their disetisions, the conclusions 
they reached, all go to show that they felt that 
the fact of meeting under the auspices of the 


the Intertiational Committe: on the: 


7 
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Institute represented s Wind of certificate of 
internationalism, and gave them some sort of 
official recognition. 

There is no need to give a list of the inter- 
uations! congresses, held in various countries 
m. 1:926 and i927, to which the Institute has 
sent representatives. It would not, indeed, be 


4 very Jong list, simply because the Institute ' 


i» not yet rich enough t give this token of 
the moral presence of the League of Nations to 
nii the congresses that merit it. 

Whenever it has been found possible to send 
ù representative, the organisers of the congress 
have given htm a cordial welcome, und his râle 
ot observer has placed him in a position which 
will, it may be anticipated, grow very rapidly 
im importance, Imdced, it is part of the 
business of the Intellectual Co-operation Organi- 
sution to act tnostentationsly as intermediary 
between congresses, and to introduce à greater 
degree of fegularity into the composition of 
their programmes and their methods of 
iisenssion. 

Tt has also been noticed that certain congresses 
tend to refer their recommendations and resolu- 
Dons—in other words, the practical conclusión 
of their work—to the appropriate organisation of 
the League of Nations. They seem to have 
realised this procedure as a remedy for an oft- 
deplored misforteme—the íact that the resoln- 
tions Of congresses are left in the air when the 
congresses break up, 


5,—CO-ONDINATION, 


With the work of co-ordination, of which 
some instances are tó bè fonnd in the pro- 
ceedings during 1926 and the early months of 
1917, we touch upon quite a different» aspect 
ni the activities of the Intellectual Co-operation 
‘irganisation. In this field it is no longer a 
tiatter of encouraging atid supporting existing 
international bodies, but of bringing national 
bodies together and establishing international 
co-operation ont a permanent basis. 

Logically, co-orilination is uti essential pré- 
thninary to co-operation. In. this connexion we 
have observed that international co-ordination is 
dependent upoy a certuin degree of local co- 
ordination in euch country, and that movements 
in the direction of international co-ordination 
frequently have the happy result-of establishing 


closer relations between national institutions or 
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associations which had hitherto worked oa 
separate limes. 2 

From this point of view, there is nothing of 
greater importance than the speedy ish 
ment of nationul Committees on Intellectual 
Co-operation. | 

"These Committees (which now exist in thirty- 
two countries) are composed, in principle, of re- 
presentatives of the main currents of intellectital 
life in each country; and they thus secure for 
the international Intellectual Co-operation 
Organisation the friendly assistance of the 
intellectual circles they ropresent, 

A copious correspotidence goes on between 
the Lustitute and these connmittees, Mhe Iristi- 
tute asks them what views are taken in their 
countries regarding schemes in. contemplation ; 
the committees give the information desired; 
They also question the Institute us tọ the acti 
vities of the orgatisation for intellectual co- 
operation, and offer their own suggestions. 

The Director and his assistants liave begun a 
round of visite to these committees, generally 
coinciding with their annual meetings. 

At Warsaw in 1926 there was s meeting 
(organised by the Institute) of representatives of 
the National Committees in Central end Eastern 
Europe. И produced à series of carefully- 
considered proposals reflecting the special needs 


of the countries in question, primarily in regard 
to scientific and university work, It also _ 


resulted in the establishment of co-operation 
between the representatives of countries that 
found themselves in opposing camps during the 
wat, 


Periodical meetings of representatives of these 


national committees would be of undosbted 


value, and the Institute hopes to surmount the 
difficuitics (purely financial) that stand iu the 


way. 


|t is also negotiating with the responsibly 


authorities in every country to obtain adequate 
resources for the national committees 
example of one national committee—that of the 
United States—whích is now well-provided witli 
funds illustrates the part that can be played by 
these bodies, which derived rea] moral authority: 
ii their countries from their official status‘ of 


corresponding committees of tbe League of 


Nations. 
It is not difficult to imagine the intportance 


these many 


acquired by the time they have been at work a 
few years. > | 


organs of co-ordination will have. 





+ 
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There is another work of, ce-ordination—the 
co-ordination of powerful moral forees to spread 
tie principles of the League by educative action 
.-that has beeti entirely successful. With this 
objet the Tnstitute dus hronght about ‘the 
establishment of the Liaison Conumitive Of the 


Major Interrational Assocrtiats. 


‘This Committee consists ùf representatives of 
the following associations, which lave countless 
members im everv country of tlie. world ;—the 
World Alliance of Young Women’s Christian 
Associations; the World Alliance of Young 
Men's Christian Associations, the International 
Scout Bureau; the International Bureau of 
Federations af Secondary School Teachers; the 
[nternati¢nal Confederation of Students; the 
World Federation of Studett Christian Societies, 
the International] University. Federation. for the 
League of Nations; the International Conference 
on -Practicen) Christintity; the  Iuteriational 
Council of Women; the Tnternmution Girl Guide 
Council; the Junior Red Cress (represented as a 
technical adviser): the Carnegie Foundation for 
International Peace; the International Federn: 
tion of Public School "Teachors' Associations ; 
the International Federation of University 
Women; the World Federation of Teachers" 
Assecintions;: the International Congress on 
Moral Education; the International Education 
Üuream; the Internation Yomg Catholic 
Congress Movement; the Catholic Union for 
International Studies: the International Union 
of Jewish Vouth, 

This Committee meets periodically. at the 
Institute dnd discusses, in the. presence of a few 
expert officials, the problems of the intellectual 
preparation of peace, Its conclusions are then 


considered by n Sub-Committee of Experts. 


appointed! by the League: of Nations, mid com- 
[кич Ө scholastic administrators and teachers 
"The Lustitute has also gathered together the 
geattered! forees working in different countries 
for the transformation of the system of teaching 
and social education by the tse of the cinema- 
tograph. Merely by lending its premises and 
technical staf to the International Cinenu- 
tograph Cangress held wt Paris in September and 
October, 1525, the Institute has made a rèil 
éontzibution to the coordination of the various 
movements interested. im i general way in the 
development of the etüematograph. If, in the 
publie mind and iu the minds of à great pro- 
portion of its directing personalities, cinemato- 
graphic production is now linked with the 


general problem of the development of artistic 
education and taste among: the masses and that a 
tegular list of the problems that arise in this 
connexion was drawn up ir September and 
October, toz6, is very largely due to thz Inter- 
national Institute, | 
Hut the question of the cinema as a mitans of 
instruction and social education comes fill, 


closer to the programme of intellectual co 


operation, and for that reason the Institute Has- 
formed ан Internationa! Committee on the 
Cinemautograph in Teaching and Social Educa- 
tion, composed of representatives of oa large 
number of interestet associations, and having a 
seeretariat combined with the. Institute's small 
vinematograph enquiry service. This ts the 
germ of an International School Cinematograph 
Office, which there is resson to believe will 
shorty be formed: | — 

The Committee on Intellectual Co-operatiott. 
has instructed the [ustitute to make preparations 
lor the co-ordination: pE national centres of 
wivanced international. studies, 


Negotiations are proceeding actively. with this 


objet ih varons countries, notably France, 
Switzerlund, Germanv, the United States, Great 
ritmin, and Italy. The iia is to induce: the 
institites and schools engaged, in cach country, 
in training future agents of international rela- 
tions, to establish regular contact among them- 
selves, to exchange teachers and pupils, and to 
bring their programines itto line as far аз 
possible. ^m 

Following a. similar plan, the Instinte has 
brought-abont a regular co-ordination between 
the national university offices which, ita number 
of cotmtries; are responsible for the extension 
of university work. Eleven countries were te 
presented st the meeting held at the Institute 
in 1916. | 

The distingnished directors of these offices, 
who had: hitherto boen almost if not quite un- 
acquainted with one another, readily cure tó 4t 
agreement om certai principles of method, and 
worked out a scheme of co-operation. “They 
havi asked the Institute to held a meeting of 
this kind every vear in future. Tt is: bevoril 
doubt that by this means national propaganda 
through the universities is already heading 
towards an understanding thut will make useless 
competition impossible. —— | 

At the last (1927) meeting the national offices 


Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Hungary, 


of tle following countries were represented — 





gap 


Italy, the Netherlands, Poland, Switzerland, and 
the United States. The British Empire, Greece, 
Roumania, and Spain were also invited, but 
were unable to sem] representatives. 

Again, the Committee on Intellectual Cp- 
operation has instructed the Institute to make 
preparations for à first Conpress of Popular Art. 
With this object the Artistic Relations Section 
has for several months heen nepotiating wit!) 
such Governments, associations, and private 
persoms as may be interested in the projected 
culpgress; | 

The first outcome of this work hus been to 
bring specialists ur popular art im eath country 
iuto contact with the Institute and with one 
Another. Commitices are being formed on 
every sile. Here we huve the foundation of 
what we mar hope will be à lasting structure. 
That is one of the points at which the intellec- 
tual interests of the masses touch the inter- 
national enterprise of ¢6-o/cration, 

The Congress is to be hol] at Prague, and 
the Cyechosiovak Government luis undertaken 
^e defray a large part of the expenses. 

The Intellectual Co-operation Organisation ts 
Witegular communication with the international 
students” associations. Ir follows thetr work 
with close attention, and has held several join: 
meetings of their representatives, These mett- 
ings gre fn future to be held wt regular intervals, 
Thé Interfedeta] Committee of Iutemational 
Students’ Associations Has recently been 
iounded, with its lewdquarters at the Institute. 
Co-ordination tas thus Leen secured between the 
principa! socictics among which the wast 
iiijority of students tu all countries have so fa; 
been divided, 


f.—"TRCHSICAL ORGANISATIONS. 


At ts stage, the Organisation no longer 
confines its work io "unostentatious. elforts to 
persuade associations and institutions fü different 
couniries to work together, | It is now attempt- 
ing to create, or cause to be created, inter- 
national organisations of a technical character, 
an} to improve those that already exist. 

At its very beginning, the International Com- 
míttee on. Intelleetua] Co-gperation considered 
tlie question of improving scientific hibliography 
li-started with three hranches—the physical 
sciences, the social seiences, and the sciences 
concerned with Greek and Roman antiquities, 
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Р short lime ИТ 


A fourth field Nas now been entered, thit of the 


liological scivnces, “The Institute has hud the к 


work of arrauging meetings of даны». in 
these branelics und putting Uhetr recommenda- 
tions Into effect. 

It is mot too much to say that agreement ii 
principle: has: now. ec reached on all thess 
points, though certain practical details have still 
ta be settled, Those..who ure abreast of these 
inestioms know the difficutties of an attempt at 


organisation in this linc, Scientists have to be 


made to ugres as to their uveils, editors or pro- 
prictors.of existing biblingraphical reviews havc 
Li he made to agree, the societies that support 
those reviews have to be atiade to agree; tbe 


contribution of cach country to the collective 
work of bibliography has to he decided, and 


individual nogotistions: have to be ситі 
through with regard to the conditions under 
which. that contribution shall be given, 

Mention showld also be made af the support 
which the Institute is affording to the. Iuter- 
national Committe: on, Historical Sciviees-in 
giving. effect to its scheme forian International 
Yeurbook of Historical Bibliography, 

On this work the future of these sciences 
depends, The best specialiste im cach branch 
ure lending a lund. 1 is already clear that the 
carrving-ont of the sgreements will he under the 
permanent supervision o[ 4 delegation of these 
specialists, working ünder the auspices of the 
Iustitnte, It would secm that a formula of 
{Tactical organisation has here heen found which 
could be applied successively : 
in which the bibliographical information avail: 
able lenses anything to be desired: 

n the International Committee's- recmtmetis 
dation, the Institute has also been pursuing an 
important scheme for un international library 
organisation. 

As the outcome of meetings of experts, д 
[торова] tas been made for the formation, а; 
the Institute, of a special service responsible: 
for keeping up to date a handbook of the. 
world’s libraries, directing rescurch-workers фо 
the libraries best able-t0 mect their suds, and: 
Working for co-ordination aniong. libraries awi. 
the establishment of public informatioti- services. 
I every country, About soo librarios ip ali 
part& of the world have responded ta the Insti- 
Wute's appeal, 1t is now certab that within a 
; libraries of every country wilt be: 
available to give practical help to oreseareh. 
Workers in ewery other conntry, by sending 


to every aienee ~ 


" 


=- 
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bibliographical particulars, copies, or plioto- 
graplis. 

In another fehl, that ‘of intarita, work is 
also well wdvaticat. “The International Mirseums 
Ufice is itt existence, and has heen functloning 
at the Paluix-Roral since the beginning of 1027. 
lt is begining to secure oféctive соитип 
tion among same humdecls of musenins In 
addition to its News Bulletm and otlier. publi- 
itine already metitioned, it is publishing а 
жетісе of monograplis on the chief problems: af 
museum organisation, It has held m triple 
exhibition of the mnanonal print. collections: at 
Madrid, Paris; and Коше. 

Particular attention has been paid to tiw 
general aspects of the problem of directories 
(blographical-cum-hibliographical directories and 
directories of jistitutions), A special coniimittes 
at experts met ut the Institute and, after exhaue 
hive enquiries, drew up a scheme for publishing 
a serits of yearbooks for separate. branches 
(yearbook of scientists, yourbook of authors, 
vésrbook of artists) on the stc limes ns the 
scicitifie bihliographe «division of labour among 
thé various countries, rhe  [nstirute acting аз 
collector aud initiator. 

Heyond ihese specialised vearbooks there is to 
bea more gencral and condensed problication, a 
"Tuternatiomal "Who's Who' " (biographical 
and hibliographical list af the chic! notabilities 
of the world), for which the Institute has 
received a. lurge grün! from n private souree, 

Another intertrational organisation 
with the important question of translation jA 
mnder consuleratios, but às the matter is nob 
vet für ndvaneeil it need not be pori into here 

This af&o- applies to other Whe projects refer. 
ting, for example, to the circulation ЮЕ всі оис 
works produced (in litth-tnown linguages, the 
reorganisation of mixed screutifice publications, 
uniformity in thc format of scientific publicu- 
Bons, ete, 


7.—ISTERNATIONAL AchERgMIENTS, 

As we have observed, international agree- 
ments, fit the strict sense, afe s rare fruit. that 
takes long to ripen. 

The Intellectual Cooperation Organisation 
EA two to its credit, 

Li 1434 the Assembly, at the instance of the 
Interrationnl] Committee, approved the text of 


dealing 


BrusselesConyentions of 1856 on the international 
exchange of official publications. The new text 
is a considerable improvement oy the old. 
Accessinns from States are heginning iy commie in; 
the Institute is asking for them, 

Iu 19:26 пи augpreejnent, negotiated by ‘the 
Secreturiot of the Committee ou Intelectiml Ce- 
operation and by the Institute, was conclndod 
between the national print collections of Spam, 
France, amd Iraiv, to the efiect-that they would 
assist one another in circulating and selling their 
publications: 

It is not out of place, however, to mention 
agreements in preparation, if they ame. already 
well advanced. 

For the past year the. [nstitute of Intellectual 
Co-operation, jointle with the International 


Statistical Institute, has hee preparing an ег 


tational franiewerk for intellectual statistics, 
(me country, Italy, durs alresily. altered the 
organisation of itë -stutistion! offices with this in 
view. After the congress of the International 


Statistical Institute at Cairo in) December, to27,- 
it will be possibte to tay before the Governments - 


s draft of mode] regulations: 
A draft international pgreement coucerming tha 
dates for access to public records. Tias Ten 


fayouralily receiyed hy sever) Cavernments after 


& preliminary euquiry. 
The Legal Service of the Institute hus mide 
preliminary investigations with a view to drift- 


ing a molel Act for the protecting of scientific 


property. "This difficult problem is «tili far from 
settlement, Inti is now. at least clearly defined, 
Lasth, from the studies of the sanie Service 


i) regard to the status of international assieiie 


bons there f beginning to emerge the outline of 
am agreement which wonld give such associations 
ù definite existence in international faw, 


v 


Соке лігу, 


The- pires that precede flTastrate at once the 
practical nature оће various undertakings of 
the Organisation Tor [ntelleetud Co-operation, 
E the general importance (at attaches do 
ean. 

It wil perhaps he realised that more could 
hardly have been done with sa Htüle time ani 
money, particularly before the authority anil 
competence of the Organisation were iiiversally 
recognised. Amd it is easy to Imagine what the 


и new international] convention revising the Organisation will be able to dom a littl while; 
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when its foundations arc firmly fixed in every 
country and its material resources arc morc 
adequate. 

High hopes may fairly le entertalied —bhut 
not for the erection of a vast international 
structure, ‘What we must desire and hope that 
ihe Committee and the International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation will do in the future 
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is this: that they will multiply wnd canalise the 
relations ‘between intellectual institutions ard 
interests in all countries; that they will use to 
the best advantage the efforts of mations anil 
societies it all parts of the intellectual field; 


TM 


that they will develop both oM] and new forms. 


of international cooperation in science, litera- 
ture, art, and. education, 


RESTRICTION AND THE NATIVE PLANTER. 


Ry Mr; G. COOPER, А.В. 


'The Stevenson Scheme of rubber restriction 
has received eo much publicity. in the trade and 
general press—admittedly some of it òf douit- 
ful value and accuracy—that there is o neces- 
sity here to give even a rongh outline nf. its 
provisions, At its inception some representa 
tions were made on behalf of native and Chinese 
planters, bit they received but scant attention. 
The position of the British capitalist who hac 
put his money into rubber was a desperate one, 
and no other consideration was likely to carry 
much weight in discussions of recommendations 
put forward entirely in iho interests af those 
capitalists, 

Now that the scheme has had some time ii 
which te display its practicability, there is more 
scope, possibly, for the discussion of ite desir- 
ability from an economic standpoint. "There 
ig also some cxeuse for demanding publicity 
for the ethical principles involved, 

Rut for the development of electric power anil 
motor transport the. plantation rubber industry 
would very probably never have existed. With- 
out their rapid development there would never 
have been that curse to any young industry — 
a "boom." And without the dual fact that the 
majority of rubber was used bv one nation, 
and the majority of rubber wes produced in 
territory controlled. by another, there woul 
never have been «any question ‘of restriction of 
output. Those are the bold facts, and they 
may às well be faced, 

While each industry has problems peculiar to 
itself, there wre certain ceonuimic factors which 


govern all, In addition, there are influences 
which display themselves over certain localities 
or certain latitudes, In no other field i& this 
tendeney 40 marked oni] ao easy of demonstra 
tion as in that of tropical agriculture: and п 
tliat field it is most easily followed im those 
spheres of industry developed. through contact 
with European markets. The reader's attelition 
is therefore directed towards those latter, 45 


giving, by historical comparative study, some 


key to the problems that beset the rubber 
planter, = lo 

‘The first in historical order was suger, After 
making the fortunes of the pioneer plánters— 
without very much risk or exertion on their 
part, be it said,—the industry fell on. bad. times, 
aod the Government was called upon to save it. 
The results of economie pressure were Tever 
mimitted, and Government policy. was invari-- 
ably blamed. [r] Finslly, m stete of equilibrium. 
was reached, where quality of production ob- 
tained an cconamie return—-and nno  mare— 
equivalent to the cost of supervision requires ii 
abtain that quality. That may, roughly, he 
considered the position in the industry to-day. 





int Notes auch aa the following uty eonimen: In the 
hterature aft the E = 

“The drougit that lint been Joomity over the 
Witihward and Seewntd Islands, andl over friuidail, 
зн Сола hos at last broken, hut only imn the 
ler Colotiy, ad then only just im time To aive the 
тыт i There will thua lw, this year, a eria 
(allg eff im the total output. It will be wel Howe 
do riot find thin atttibaied t6. those mysterio | 
—— ‘The Bounties’ " Werietinstey — Review, 
ае, | 1831. EE 
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Cocoa and Copra struggle for pride of primo- 
geniture. The balance of opinion would be, 
I think, that cocon wins by a eck, Anyhow, 
in respectahility of pareutage it i$ undoubtedly 
superior. The company promoter апа the 
'"hucketshop'" proprietor have. drawn jess from 
it than from any ther tropical product. 
Certainly, it was dragged in at the heels of 
many "dad rubber propositions in 1900-1010, 
but it can safely be sad that its introduction 
was im no case responsible for any part of tlic 
spoil obtained from a gullible public.t2) 

In the West Indies it flourished as an alter- 
native for sugar, and undoubtedly reached) а 
high standard of quality: The costs of super 
vision in that area, however, continued high, 
and so long as wo alternative supply was avail- 
able it remained a luxury commodity. Twenty- 
eight years ago, However, production on a 
commercial scale was sturted on the Gold Coast, 
and the sume process of economic equilibrium 
came into play. "There we have the spectacle 
of the native agriculturist owning and occupy: 
ing his estate marketing his own product(s}, 
even, in some cases, churtering bis own tonnage, 
For practical purposes it may be taken that the 
whole of the Gold Coast output is produced 
withont the aid of European supervision, 
There ure of course. the. Agricultural Depart- 
moent’s inspectors—who ate trained by Europeun 
officers—but their power is mainly advisory, 
and their nimiber so small in comparison to the 
ontput as to make their services, valuable 
though they are individually, по doubt, 
hardly felt appreciably in determining the 
quality of the whole Colony's product. The 
resultant position in the commodity market 
is that the European owned plantation must 
justify by a higher quality the costs of European 





iy) he занне о "Robber and Cocoa’ estates that 
wurvive to this day mmst be small indeed. Smaller 
still mist be the number who live up to their mane 
anil nonexistent. is the estate where they are 
snccesalnili—íirom an economic étatidpoint—3deve 
б] а! climatic pequiremetti of each being what 
they are “it can’t he бом." 

(3) The marketing processes vary het generally 
are on four main Hanes }— 
ant fale by contract to Ewroptan brute here st 

or at port of shipment. 
(t#) Sale by tender to Farmers’ Бирн Association. 
(if) Sale on commission base through Haropten 


Pring agetity. 
(lv) Sale on Lj A market by dirot shipment 
There arè nò ofical statisties available, bat. figere 
compiled by the author daring ix mmonthe’ residence 
jorverimg the muin crop season give the f 
na 82, 101 4 15, VI) 9-4, tiv} Bias. « 


supervision, anid fails in a competitive market 
unless it can do so. | 
The history of the cultivated cocoanut palm 
is not quite so ‘clean financially. Many have 
cause to regret their weakness before the 
cediictions of these kind of pamphlets that set 
forth the prodigious profits to be made merely 
by investing a few shillings in the shares of 
cocoanut plantation companies. The photo- 


graphy in many cascs was excellent, but the. 


promises—even had there ever ben any inten 
tion of attempting to fulfil thens—were such 
as йо person who had any knowledge or 
experietice of the tropics, and no person who 
was not born with the destiny to be food for 
the "bucket-shop'" shark, world have given 
the slightest credence to, Locality, soil, climate: 
were alike mutters of indifference to the busy 
promoter. So long as he could claim: to have 
land, or the option on laud, anywhere within 
the tropics, that was good enongh excuse to 


niload 200,000 two shilliug shares on the un- - 
suspecting public. Tron-stone hill country and 


Mangrove swamp served his purpose equally 
well Into the bargain, it is more than likely 
that even if his location and his intentions had 
been better, the public would have got nothing 
out of it. The only result would have been 
that he would have netted Jess hitself, 
For the fact must be faced that "solo! 
cocoanut planting is not in general an industry 
that can afford the overhead charges that 
European — supervision entails. "There is no 
margin in the selling price large enough to com- 
pensate the extra cost by a higher quality pro- 
duct. Large capital expenditure for machincry 
to handle the crop is not absolutely essential, 
amd in fact the use of such machinery as has 
been available up to date has had a tendency to 
diminish rather than to increase the value of the 


finished product.c4) ТЬе сорга industry, there- 


fore lias a tendency to become, what it should 
have always remeined—a native agricultural 
industry.(s) By analogy, we may from this 


— — — — — 
() Ewrn in the matter of oil extraction at the pomt 
uf production the dii at br s» js a qnestiott. 


that seriousty affects the t amd loss 
ronnecied with ite {йл t 
mentioned below dus wet to prove itll, by the 
сих of time, € | v 


is) “Owns do the luck of suitable machinery for 
en tie — — поб онеге ag ру A 
been confmcd to Mum grade os for loce] consumo. 
tiom. Recentlv, however, à cancer known AS 
Осн Ртобда 


& Company, with a factory at авап. 
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brief study deduce some definite formula for 
the development of the kindred tropical product 
—Trübber. A simple method will. be to. follow 
the. statements of a standard authority, and 
make our deductions as we proceed -— 
“There are so many disturbing factors to be 
“taken into consideration that it is difficult to 


“hake апу general statement regarding thè 


'" normal' yiekl uud life of the Pararubber tree 
"im cultivation. — "here can be few if auy estates 
"which have becu contiuuouslg tapped on the 
“sane system and continuously cultivated on 
“exactly the same lines for a long period of 
"years," (Resources of Ihe. Empire: Rubber, 
р. 35j. 

When doctors disagree, who shall. decide? 
Also, who shall pay the exorbilant fees thal 
these  sell-appoinled wrangling medicos [ihe 
European rubber "" Experts ') demaud? 
“However, it-may be said that after reaching 
“the tapping: age at its fourth, fifth, sixth or 
“sometinies even seventh year (the first repre- 
“senting exceptionally favourable and the last 
“exceptionally unfayourable circumstances) the 
"geld is small, but increases vem bhy year. 
“Actual vield4 per acre taken as an. average 
"over a large number of estates and including 
“both young and old trees are as follows :— 


“(Duncan Seale), 


“Under sym Nil. 

“Between 5ши 6б ,, 120 lb. per acre. 
T 6 and 7 ,, 150 is * 

* а в „ 240 4 Ex 


"R yrs: and over 
“Another authority gives -— 


Azo OF ia 


" sth year 75 lb. 
“н. H0 ji 
"ph. f75 |j 
"RENT. 300 4, 
9 oth +в 250 a; 
“roth Т С == NOD a, 
“rth | e a75 a 
"r2th н 450 |, 


Ajánn, Province Welleslew, Feuanp, and under the 
matagement al а well-known Chinese Merchant, 


ch, hia beomon the extraction 
te 010, said to be equal to that produced 1; 
wil Kiagdon: at] oy ché continent" 





edere in tie der XC К 
“Timer Trade Supplement” Jaruary xth, 19s, 
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"Ou a large number of estates the tendency has. 
“been shown for the yield to fat out or роз 
“tively decline after the twelfth year, but how 
“far this is due to soil wash, over-tapping (with 
"consequent exhaustion and deficient bark) or 
“other reasons have never heen positively deter 
"mined. Some authorities ure cf opinion that 
“ander favourable conditions a gradual increase 
“of yield may be counted on till ihe twenty- 
“fifth or even the thirtieth year." 

As: the costs of European supervision are an 
arithmetical progression according to length aj 
service, ox a scale considerably move rapid (han 
these figures of yield can show, there muii 
always be o difficult gap Хо bridge in making 
normal output produce nominal profits, 

“Ribbed Smoked Sheet—No heavy machi- 
“nery ts required for making sheets. In fact 
“there is no peal to employ power driven 
"machinery at all........." 

"First Latex Crépe-—The Preparation af 
“erfpe nibber differs from. that of sheet in 
“requiring heavy and expensive machinery. 
иаа Шона there Was.. a Rubber 
"Boom, its course was extraurilinarily free from 
"the financial scandal usually attending on sucht 
“a Phenomenon. Of frandulest companies 
"there were none, and of ‘hopeless propositions’ 
"from the start very few indeed. Seldom 
"during à period ol capita] inüux into an 
"industry can а cleaner record hove Deem 
"achieved." 

And yet the capitalised value (ucininal, moi 
market) of the rubber fhlanlatioms jfealed om 
the London and Singapore markols averages 
Aso Per acre, und. il is on this value Њаќ 
dividends are expected (to obtain which vestric- 
lion. ias adopied|, Londöy effüce. expeuses, 
also, arr commensurale with. (his {айай 
capital walwalion, What proportional value 
Mat overpaid and overstaffed organisation ia (a 
the industry itselj il is dificult фо calewlate, 
bul tt mtat be admitted that most of the actual 
work done ow behal} of the estates could he 


handled by organisations already in existence’ 


before rubber planting became an industry. 

So much, then, for the financial groundwork 
of the European owned portion of the industry, 
None too sound in itself, it hus through the. 
restriction scheme thrown some of the cotme- 
quences of its cwn weaknesses on to the native 
Planter, This can bë bosi exemplified hy a 


Short calculation based оп published cons 


and market prices: 


* ,goon ]bs. 


3 TWO KINDS OF LIARS 


A. Ettori OWwNXED ESTATE. 


Costs 15, 1d. restricted output 605. 
3000,000 The. @ 1/6 Profit £62,500 
Normal output Erli e Nik 


Н. NATIVE OWAED ESTATE, 


Costs (excluding owner) 64. restricted output 
6056. 

€ 1/6 Profit £15" 

ёз „ Stab 


Against this visible extra profit of /д there 
are certain invisible charges that nist be taken 
into account. Every article of consumption 
that the native buys into which rubber enters 
as part of the raw material—and the Rubber 
Growers! Association lave themselves given, 
at great expense, publicity to the amazing 
number of such articles—is charged with the 
percentage represented by the amount of rubber 
lc bas wot produced. "The transport. charges 
on every article he consumes are increased fry 
rala land. a little over, Costs being higher, 
profits are expected to rise stifficiently to bear 
the sume ratio to costs as before) according to 
the extra cost of motor tratispert, Stich. articles 
as sre dependent on transmitted power for 
manufacture imtst cover iy their price the extra 
cust of transmission. The extra cost to the 


Normal o*tpiut 


PE 


manufacturer and transporter represents im this 
case 36.5% of the raw mnterial charge. The 
amount returned in the price of the finished 
article will of course vary, but it is obviously 
going to eat йр that gross 2.6% (which is all 
that restriction hus netted fer the native planter} 
at the very first gulf, and continue (о ent Into 
his profits us long as restriction [asts, — In. fuet, 
under the Stevenson scheme, every native 
planter i4 compelled to subsidise his European 
competitor. Nothing but the certainty that the 
scheme will eventually “loop the toop" in an 
economiz sense, and finish by destroying the 
interests it set ost to protect, would justify the 
apathy of the native planter. ‘That, and the 
dead weight of official interests behind the: 
scheme, are possibly st ficient to justify: their 
acquiescence if the stalus qe. After all, ne 
опе is prepared to make great éxertinis (ured 
great indeed they would ieed te be) to being 
about the eventually inevitable. It is nor 
business, 

Yer, when it i reulised that nothing burt this 
fact that European interests are af present 
divided in the other tropical products reviewed 
presents their being iade the subject of similar 
exploitation at the natives expense, perhaps 
greater interest will be. aroused and effcetive 
protest be forthcoming agaifist a process that 
is imdefensible either im equity or om grounda 
of economic expediency. 


TWO KINDS OF LIARS. 


Hy AN OXFORD GRADUATE. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling has roused many 
Indians to fury ly candidly asserting that ‘Kast 
is Kast and West is West and ne'er the twats 
shal} meet" I am an Indian aud therefore 
constitutionally debarred from that appreciation 
of Mr. Kipling, to which, under happier cir- 
cumstances of birth, I could perhaps have laid 
claim, Still, in spite of my. Damnosa hereditas, 
| have always held that, in this cuse atleast, 


Mr, Kipling has blundered into sense, For 
unless loth East and West are infected by sotne 
ideological epidemic, contrary to the patire ut 
both as we know them, I don't sce how they 
are-going-to meet,—at least for centuries, For 
the differences, even in small things, ane 
stupendous. Consider, for instance, the phenn- 
menon of the ar -s ii either hemisphere 
thick as kawes iú Wallambrosa, and vet so 
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different that one cannot but be fascinated by 
the spectacle of one and the some art resting 
upon such fundamentally different principles, 
The oriental liar is seen, on a little examina- 
Поп, to be a very rudimentary type indeed, 
compared with the same species of occidental. 
The contrast. i almost as striking as thai 
between the anthropoid ape amd the human into 
which he ismagically transformed by Darwinian 
evolution, I don't know much about the 
anthropoid ape but he looks, to 1e, rather à 
fool, and I don't know where the Darwinian 
process will ultimately land the human, but 1 
think that education is making him a smaller 
fool and a bigger knave thun his hoary aticestor 
had the wits to be. If this is: correct, than 1 
sm on firm ground in comparing the oriental 
liar to an anthropoid ape.. For he is. a fool, a 
thundering fool, His stock-mn-trade, compared 
ty that of his western brother-artist, is. pitifully 
inadequate, and. his methods quite unscientific. 
If he wants leave from his office he kills his 
grandmother at ]ezst à hundred. times too often, 
nr rings the most Emid variations on his thread- 
bare theme. -I doubt whether ho is capable of 
such a revolutionary step as "killing" his mother. 
in-law. The fellow hasn't sense cuóough. for 
that. He hasn't enough ef the one great 
requisite of the ligr—imagmation. 
alwuulantly once. upon a time, if reporr speaks 
tire; hut he has fslien from his high estate 
wow. His ‘unchanging Fast" hig cast its spell 
upon him ta undo him quite, Lam afraid. Yet, 
he retain4 a rather pathetic faith: in himself or 
rather, he retains, I should say, his old-work! 
faith in the special providence that watches over 
thieves, children, and tis fraternity—a supers 
tition of which his brother in tlie West has long 
since disburdened himself. He really expects 
you to believe his most transperent, his quite 
impossible lic, and his expectation. is founded 
on the boundless—call it criminal, if you will— 
toleration of the Kast. In the East, you must 
know, it is jist not good form to show n man 
that vou do not believe him, even if the reasons 
[or doing sò are aa plain as a pikestaff. "Think, 
then, how the barb*rian from the West, shocks 
the poor Har of the East, when he lays violent 
hands upon the mask of truth which is not 
meant to be handled by uny other than the 
wearer! ‘The oriental liar is ‘above all things a 


gentleman in his own estimation and it is very: 


rude to tesr off à mask from somebody's face, 
especially when it is just meant to 'save face". 


Не had it‘ 
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He is tot tse) to being treated like that, He 
has always een treated аз ш gentleman, and 
even in this iron age of vulgurily, maintains 
with angelic, ineffectual lusistency, hiá claim so 
Lo he treated. а 
In this connection, 1 can't help recalling my 
олп. Ше experience of the uncertainties of thu 
strait and narrow road that leads to the heaven 
uf liurs. As an under-graduute at Oxford; I 
could mot help admiring the way in which my 
English friends ‘cut’ their tutors, I often 
marvelled at the ingenuity which they must 


Have had to coi excuses for nbsenting- them- 


selves, amd a fresh one. at thot, each time, 
stirred to emulation, [alsa ‘cut’ my tutor and 
spent hours of agony keviig up my poor 
Oriental imagkiation t the subtle pitch at 


«lich it cond produce a li worthy of an 


Occidental, and calculated to ‘pierce the 
guarded wit' of an Oxford don, At that time, 
one read in ihe papers of thir deadly effect of 
"war-bremd', and as s stranger in s sttange 
land, I thought T had every right to be similarly 
effected by my college. commons, on the very 
day on which I sas düe at my tutors: I cut 


him and told him ext time how ürcadfuliy. 


"warebread' hai disagreed with me and. pre- 
vented miy frantie, my passionate desire to See 
him at the appointed hour last^week, In ny 
truly Oriental simplicity, I expected tinm to 
believe me, as a mutter of course. Not a bit 
of it, he had strained nt tie maty enats to 
swallow my camel—for, now that I come to 
think it over, ii wasa bit of a ‘camel. Me took 
his pipe out of his month deliberately, jerked 
ont “war-bread" in as deliherate:a manner, aid 
with his left hand—I had ulwnvs- thought him 
a itle heast—serstelied his bearded face, for 
al| the world Hike a monkey, There was no 
mistaking the wicked twinkle in his penetrating 
bine eyes, and all | could do was to console 
myself with the reflection that, for a1 Oriental; 
l had lied quite cleverly, | | 
When we turn to the occidental liar, we find 
ourselves at once faced with a very different 
Proposition. He has adoptel himself admirably 
to the complexity of his environment, He has 
quite dispense? with the first part of the piously 
Hogical Mritish General’s injunction to his 
soldiers to trust in God and keep their powder 
dry. He is ashamed of being ranked with Шз 
Eastern brother-liar, nnd all of as who have 
poor relations will sympathise with him, He 
has become cautious, Не can't afford to give 
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himself away recklessly, as the other does, for 
society in the West will have nothing to do with 
a liar qwa liar, It told himi that long ago. Не 
retorted with moly Shakespearean full-blooded- 
ness, “What! shall there be no more cakes 
and ale, because yon have become a dyspeptic 
professor spouting ethics?" — But, spite of the 
Shakespearc. spirit, he found, like Mr; 
Tolliver, that “the world wis ont too mamiy’ 
for him. So he. changed with a changing 
waridi ‘The educated democracies of the West 
compelled him, so to. say, to study them; to 
ease them; to tell them the. kind of Hes that 
they can't detect, and the kind of lies that they 
Won't detect, and want to. believe, aid are 
necessary foe the satisfaction of their mental 
appetite. Se he studied the psychology of 
democracy, pnd embodied his researches ШШ 
many new, or practically-new branches of lying, 
which are now an accredited part of the life. of 
all civilised peogiles: That is why he is o ‘real- 
for-sure’ sucecss, as Americans sav, and апу- 
bady who wanta to be a real-for-sure sucecss, 
must jearn from him in his le of salesman, 
advertising agent; journalist, lawyer er what-not, 

He has distinctly succeeded where his 
Oriental brother bas failed ignominously. But 
he hus bought success at the cost of the artist's 
joy in hie work, for he is now: no longer bound 
only by a code us elastic as that of the knight- 
errants of old, and free as thee ‘to keep their 
band tn’ by pmectising on all-comers, im seasou 


and out of season, He is bound, instead, by 4 
scientifically efficient straitjacket of respert- 
ability and decorum. Yes, decor —for: he 
never tells a real liv. He has found a: afe and 
pawerint substitute for it, and so can pride 
himself ou being ethically vastly superior to his 
rival im the East. ‘This scientific equivalent of 
the lie is Emphasis, and he can manufacture it 
in all forms and shapes.  He.con make it sink 
below zero, in his mental thermometer, or raise 
и to) 6 boiling-point: He may, from another 


point of view, be said to kave introduced into 


the flat pictures of the Eastern liar, the iden of 
perspective, and of light and shade, 
inore or less blocked out the charices of failure, 
but with it ale» the thrills of nnéertatitis, of 
breathless, hair-raisitg suspense enjoyed by hin 
when he was still an artist. 


whom sttecess comes swiftly, over-whelmingly, 

an the fierce breakers of suspense. | 
However that may be, the fact remaing that 

he qpbsists in a world which is fast eliminating 


the Orienta! type of lar- Not only that, he is. 


So in this as: 
in other matters, the Rast must sit at thé feet 


ta demand; greatly in denund, 


of the West, but as. I can only think af ‘Gorn 
West! as 4 booted. 'Gnru', 1 should hc unfair 
to my eountrymen if P did not warn them to 


keep at a safe distance that part of the anatomy 


for which boots have à notoriuns. preference, 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN HYDERABAD STATE. 


By M&gs. E. RosENTHAL, F.R.6.5, 


The foundation of the Archreelogical Depart- 
ment of Hyderabad State i) тоту wos 4 
lindmark of no mean import in the histary of 
archieological research, for the Domitions of 
Н. E. H. ihe Nizam are as rich in ancient 
buildings ns any part of India. The late Sir 
Alexander Pinhev, then Resident of. Hyderabad, 
wis one of the principal supporters of the 
newly-formded institution, which was placed 
onder the Judicial] Secretary, Mr. Hydari, 


now Nawab Hydar Nawaz Jung. Since 
Mr, Hydari's elevation to the Finance Member- 
ship in 1021, various personages have held: the 
secretaryship of ihi Department, but Alr. Hydari 
continues to render signal servi 1o dreine- 
logists by his expert advice, and inspiring 
enthusiasm, Although the Department suffered 
fi its dufaucv from the effects of tlhe World 
War, the list of its achicvements jà remmrkable. 
The monuments of Hyderabail Stute are amazing 


He has 


He now knows, . 
more or less, the ehunces of sucecss that will 
attend a venture, he is no longer a gambler iù 
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"i their profusion, end in. their diversity, for 
ever since the twelfth century the Deccan has 
served as a half-way house between Northern 
amd Southern India. In consequence; the 
architecture bears the hall-meark of the various 
peoples, both Hindn and Muhamimadan, who 
have prospered there. ‘This heritage of com- 
posite structures: lends — to — archieological 
research in Hviderabad State that varlety which 
ds the-sait of beth life and art. 

The most epoch-making enterprise’ is the 
conservation of the Ajanta Frescocs, the apo- 
theosis of cave-puinting, mot in India alone, 
hut possihly in the whole of Asia. The trest- 
шен to which these masterpieces have ‘been 
submitted i$ as successful ss the restoration 
process hr which, in the course of the last 
decade or so, Signor Luigi Cavenaghi has rè- 
created Leonardo da Vinci's “Last Supper” 
Foliowing the advice of Sir John Marshall, 
Director-General of Archeology, H. E, H. the 
Nizam's Government obtained the assistance of 
European authorities, before tackling the three- 
fold problem of identification; preservation@and 
reproduction of the frescoes, The correspond- 
ence of Sir Anre! Stein, Monsiei Foucher and 
Professor Cecconi, published in the Amal 
Reports of the Hyderabad Department for 
1915-rà16, amd rg1g-ro20, makes most interest- 
ing. reading. 

As 3 result of the labours of Professor Cecconi 
an] His assistant Count Orsini, а systematic 
conservation campign was launched iu the cold 
weathor of 1630, for the purpose of fixing the 
peeling frescoes, removing the varnish applied 
by Mr. Griffiths during the eighties of last 
century, eradicating Insects, and cleansing the 
walls from the effects of smoke from jogis’ fires, 
Moreover, with most laudable "'full-steam- 
ahead” policy, the Department is taking steps 
to preserve "fot posterity a. faithful record of 
the frescoes, the beauty of which, in spite of 
all care is likely to vanish one day," ms 
Mr.  Vaxdati, Director of Archeology, 
Hyderabad State, puts it in his preface to the 
"Guide to Ajanta. Frescoes,"" produced in. 1927. 
This volume, published for the modest sum of 
two rapers, contains excellent monotone anil 
colour-plate illistrations of tbe reproduction 
work now in progress. | 

At the present time, the Caves of Ajanta are 
an artistic hive, where students copy zealously 
and lovingly the great masterpieces of ће рая. 
"The curator, Mr. Syed. Ahmed, a. giftel artist 
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who assisted Ladv Herringham in thé prepara- 
tion of her monumental work, '"Ajantu Fres- 
coes", is one of the greatest expónents of tit 
heauties of Ajanta. He has conseerited hire 
self! whole-heartedly to the reproduction of the 


frescoes, and the recent exhibition of his work, - 


held in Bombay under the aegis of Nawal 
Hydar Nawa Jung, hos drawn the attention 
of the general public to the worth of one of 
the most modest and talented of moder Indian 
Painters, | | 
The activities of the Department are not 
confined (о the preservation of monuments. 
ludeed,—no! Their sope is comprehensive, 
anil includes arrangements for the creature 
comfort of visitors. Formerly, a journey to 


Ajanta was a fatiguing and lengthy pilgrimage, 


а шх on the physical and financial resources 
of the average man, Now-a-days, it ix in the 


mature of a pleasure trip from start to’ finish, 


for there src good motor roads direct to the 
Caves from Jalgaon Station on the Great Indian 
Peninsular Railway, and Aurangabad Station 
on H. E. H. the Nixam's Guaranteed State 
Railway. X wellzquipped travellers! bungalow 
st-Fardapur, four miles from the Caves, is a 
ropuiar and much patronized instituiod, and 
the Department proposes to erect another rest 
house at Ajanta, for the convenience of visitors 
arriving from the Aurangabad side Permission 
te photograph the interior of the teniples should 
he obtained well in advance fram the Director 
of Archaeology, Hyderabad, Deccan, wha tpai 
application, will very kindly furnish travellera 
with any information they require, respectiu 
archeological excursions in the territory of 
H. E. H. the Nizam. 


Contemporancousty- with the work at Ajatita, 
the Department concentrated oft the preserva- 
uon of the Caves of Ellorn and, in this ènter- 
prise also, Sir John Marshall evinced the keer- 
est o mteresi. [r Janunry, то, he visited 
Ellora-and, while approving the repairs already 
executed, suggested the drainage of d 
temples, the replacement of unsightly p by 
pers, chiselled in accordance with the sculp. 
b —— of the old columna, the retention 
of Masses of rock which threatened t swa TT 
the Indra Sabha—thar group oL un ND 
Jain Caves af iW paralleled majesty anil interest. 

The Director-General of Archeology likewise 
saved the upper story of the gateway of the 
Kailasa, the world’s premier wonder excava- 
tion, for the Hyderabad uuthorities followed his 
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advice with regard tu the disposition of joists 
and supports. 

ft is us difficult to describe the Katlasa as it is 
to painta word picture of the Tej Mahal: Boti 
buildings must be seen to be believed, must be 
revered. to be nnderstood and lucky, indeed, 
ure we of the twenticth century, that these 
shrines of beanty, and of marvel, are opened 
up to us. At Ajanta, one las a closeup view 
ef the soul of Buddhizm, magnificent, superb, 
standing in solitary grandeur, At Ellora, one 
stands on the thresholl of Buddhism, Hrahman- 
ium, Зани in juxtaposition. For this reason 
the message of Ellora proclaims, tri-lingually, 
with ¢leriam tones, the glory of India's art 
lieritage. 

A ith of archwological research has 
consisted of the removal of sili from the un- 
finished Chhots Капазп, the first, in order, 
though possibly the latest in date, of the Jain 
excavations. [t ie now possible to distinguish 
the vertical! methods af quarrying, employed hy 
the workmen of old. Had it been completed, 
the Chhota Katlasa would huve been a minin- 
thre monolithic temple, a diminutive edition of 
its stupendous namesake. The excavated pit 
ol the Clhotn Kailiss measures Sc by 130 fect, 
as against the courtvard, 154. br 275 feet, of 
the grent Katlasa 

At Hkllora, as ol Ajanta, the State Archa- 
logical and Public Works Departments lave 
worked in conjunction, with the result that 
within an hour of alighting at Aurangabad 
Station the traveller finds himself at the 
спігаџсе оѓ the Caves, thanks to an excellent 
motor read, epened in December, 1925, оп the 
eccusion of the Elona visit of thelr Excellencies 


the Earl and Countess of Reading. There is a 
eomméodious trayellers' bungalow at Elura, 


and permission to photograph the interior of 
these temples, also, may be obtained fronin the 
Director of Archseology, Hyderabad, Decean, 
"Тре Archueological Depaürtmient das published 
an excellent guide-book consisting of the des 
cription- of Tillora by Dr. James Burgess. A 
revised edition of this work is now in course 
of preparation, The production by the Cexford, 
University Press of picture post-cards: of Ellora 
and Ajanta, on the male! of their British 
Museum series, is a further venture that is 
mecting with remarkable success. 

Had the Department confined its efforts to 
the couservation of the rock-cut wmples in 
Hyderabad Stute, it would have justified: its 
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existence as a dynamic institution. In addition 
to protecting Ajanta and Ellori however, it 
has turned the flash light of research. on many 
buiidings of supreme interest, hitherto їш- 
known. In consequence of its energetic: 
measures, the ancient Deccan capitals, situated, 
within the confines of Н. E. H. the Nizam's 
Dotnittiots, ate reviving as though touched hy 
a magic wand, for their mmladies lave been 
diagnosed by Mr. Vardani, who is to sick 
buildings what a Harley Street physician is to 
sick bodica, 

Bidar was one of the first cities to benefit 
Ly the treatment, prescribed by the archieolo- 
gical authorities. One of the most important 
structures at Bidar, the fifteenth-centurv seat of 
government of the Bahmani Shabs, | is the 
College of Khawaja Mahmud Gawan, built 
about 1472 AD. ‘The principal feature of the 
exterior decoration consists of some exquisite 
coloured tiling, and if the Archeological 
Department had not stepped in, in. the nick of 
time, this edifice would have mouldered into 
dust. “Phe removal of debris and rubble walls, 
the excavation of the high plinth, the levelling 
and turfing of the surrounding lands— ll these 
improvements, coupled with the measures taken 
to render the odifice structurally souml, have 
insured to us, afd to Our suecessors, Шш mioni 
ment which is a uniquely cloquent testimony to 
the. Bahmani workmen's skill. 

To appreciate the full value of the Depart- 
ment'& achievements: nt: Bidaur, 
perause '"Phe Antiquities of Bidar," which is 
included im its Bst of miscellaneous  publica- 
tions, It is good to read in this pleasing 


pamphlet of the repairs to the Zenansa Palace- 


and the Takht Mahal. ‘The magnificence af 
the latter building, the Throne Room of the 


Rahmani Shahs, inspired the poet Adhari to: 


compose the following quatrain: 
"How grand is this strongly built palače, 
Through the excessive loftiness of which, the 
skw is but ms a step at its threshold. 
“Fis an impropriety to compare it with 
Heaven: 


Verily, it is the palace of the Lord of the 


Universe, 
Ahmad Bahinan Shah." 

Steps, too, have been taken for the conservu- 
tion of the great Sola Khaml Mosque at Bidar, 
the scene of many historic incidents. Ferishtn’s 
description of n smh administered there, "sein 
publie, to óne of the Balhimani princes, fashes 


me- should- 
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the dramatic scene om to the sereen of ofr 
mental  cinema:—"'Prince Ale-nd-Din Shah 
was fond of learning, ond sometimes he wonld 
ascend the pulpit in the grand mosque oun 
Fridays and festivals, and read the Khootba, in 
which he mentioned himself hy the following 
titles:—The monarch just, merciful, patient 
and Dheral te the servatts of God, chief in 
могу and religious affairs, son of the most 
Wistinguished among princes, Ahmad Shah 
Wali Pahmani' “One day, mn Arab merchant 
who had soll some horses to the king, the pay- 
ment of which was delayed by the officers of 
the household, being present when he read ‘the 
ahove: titles, roused by the ill-usare he Най 
experienced, «exclaimed with a loud voice: 
“Thou art neither the just, the merciful, the 
patient, nor the liberal king, but the ernel and 
ts false, who hast massacred the Prophet's 
descendants, yet darest to nssume such landa- 
tory titles iu the pulpit of the tine believers. 
The king, struck with remorse, commanded: the 
merehant to be paid om the spot, saying that 
these would not escape the wrath of God who 
had thus injured his reputation," 
Bown at Ashtur, two miles from Bidar 
proper, stand the tombs of the Bahmani Kings, 
sumptuous structures, that delight the eve of 
the colourtst, by their sensmous beauty of 
enamel and painted décor. At the instigation 
of the Director of Archaeology, the gorgeous 
adornment has been restored, with real artistic 
acumen and discretion, and one realizes at п 
fiash that lescious hites; ‘sinuous designs, nre 
the only appropriate setting for the tomb of 
Abmad: Shah Wali Bahmoani, which bears the 
full-blooded inscription: 
“Should my heart: ache, my remedy. ts: this; 
A cop of wine, and then [sip of bliss’, 
Bidar is easily reached from Gulbarga on the 
(5. L. P, Bombay-Madras iine ond, at Gulbarga 
itself, the Archeological Department has 
wrought great reforms, which include the pre- 
servation of the mausoleum of Ala-inl-Din, the 
founder of the Bahlminni dyiasty, and the con- 
servation of the great Chor Gumbad, This 
edifice, with its great dome i009 feet high, is а 
jandmark for miles. round: Tradition main- 
tains thatit was the quondam abode of robbers, 
who terrorized the inhabitants of Gulbarga by 
their raids amt their rapes, and concealed their 
dilapotten gains im the labyrinth of rooms and 
passages contained in their retreat. Structural- 
ly, the Chor Gumbad is one of the most. interest- 
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ing buildings in Gulbarga and it is well worth 
the care which has been expended upon it 
‘The grand old fort, also; hus heen thoroughly 
tidied np so that, now-a-days, there is a fitting 
approach to the stronghold, which Doista W. 
mosque, that ranks amongst the grandes 
Muhammadan structures iu Hyderabad State, 
one too, that has.a roofed courtyard—a feuture 
reminiscent of Egvptinn and Turkish edifices. 
Nagai, near Gulbarga, i¢ am intriguing: and 
little-Enown centre of archeological interest, 
8 treasure fowit of antijnity, of which the 
depths are being probed by the Hyderabad 
Archeological Department. "Phe decipBerment 
or the inscriptions is now im progress, and а 
monograph on these records will appear shortly. 
A stone document of peculiar import, dating 
from 1058, opens with a genealogical aceosnt 
of the Western Chalukwas. Another iüscripe 
Чоп, built into the wall of a Sivaite temple, 
wits cit some thirty years later, in the reign 
of King Bhulokamalla, aml records. the gift 
made by a chief. Roth of the aboye-merntianed 
inscriptions are in  Kanarese. The Hindo: 
temples in Nagai аге extraordinarily well 
preserved, and the reas For the- desertion of 
this grand old city is one of the many mysteries 
which the Department has set itself to solve. 
Golconda, the glorious capital of the Сїт 
shahs, the city over whieh such blasé travellers 
as the sevemteenth-centurv Bernier, "Taveriler, 
Thevenot enthtsed, is the paradise of archive: 
logists. For this reason, officials have laboured 
lovingly wt the unravelling of its manv pro- 
blema, at the conservation of its many monuu⸗ 
ments, of which some, like the fort gateways, 
date from the era when Goleoida wos um oit- 
post of the Hindu kingdom of Warangal. The 
Stronghoid is one of those signposts on the 
highway of time thit beggar description, Tt 
stands at the cross-roads of. Hindu and Muham- 
miutlun infinence and to the Hyderabad arche. 
logists it is as the apple of his eve. Protected, 
undisturbed, the. magnificent спады панз 
down Hlispassionately upon the tetitacles of 
Hyderabad City, its rival, stretching in all 
directions, 
Along the road leading from Hyderabad то 
Goleonda are some of the. finest monuments: of 
the Qutb Shahi dynasty, They include shrines, 
mosques, baths, facades of old shops and dwell- 
ing-houses, many. of which bear itiscriptions.. 
Mr.A. (now Sir Akbar) Hydari drew the atten- 
ton of the Superintendent of Archeology to the 
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"l'oli Masjid, ouc of the most elaborate mosques 
on this Appian Way of the East. Repairs were 
commenced immediately, with the result that 


the building has entered upon a new lease of 


life, and: stands forth as o mest illuminating 
example of Muslim architecture, infinenced hy 
Hindu models. Elephunt-tusk brackets, pillaz- 
and-lintel niches, miniature mosques and 
minarets—each and every detail of the orna- 
mentution recalls: the elaborate decoration of 


ie some great temple of Southern India. 


Tn Myderabad City itself, the claims of the 
Char Minar to recognition have been approved 
by the. Department, and a most interesting 
account of the building, and the purpose for 
which it wax originally intended, appeared in 
the Annnal Repert for 1918-1919. The con- 
sctisus Gf opinion favours the view that this 
great four-arched and four-towered gateway 
served, originally, as @ pavilion or entrance hall 
leading to the roval palace, ‘*Lofty gateways 
hail, lowe. before this, been in fashion in 
Northern India. The main entrance to the 
Atala Masjid at Jounpur was a titanic effort of 
the artist im the sizc of portals in India, bot 
Akbar dwarfed its dimensions by building: the 
‘Baland. Darwaza at Fathpur Sikri, which was 
finished in 2575: Muhammad Quli Guth Shah, 
the builder of the Char Minar, was a contem- 
porary of Akbar and his desire for a lofty portal 
was quite in keeping with the taste of the 


period. The building is srand in conception, 


and for the just. balance of its structural masses 


and the elegnnee of its decorative details, it is 


и unique monument of its kind in Southern 


- India," 


Adequate protection is sow afforded to the 
Tombs of Golconda, the mausolea of the Quth 
Shahi Kings;—the beautiful gardens surround- 
ing the: monuments are carefully tended and 
constitute a3  pecnliarly charming setting. for 
these glorious structures; A year or two ago, 
Mr. Ghulam Dastagir tendered great service to 
historians by clearing up the mystery veiling 
the unfinished, diszruntled-looking tomb which 
had long been associated with the mime of. Abul 
Hasan, the last independent ruler, who was 
conjiered in 1687 by Atrangesb, Some pact 
historian, whose artistry exceeiled his accuracy, 
Stirted the yarn that Abul Haüsan intended the 
Tisusolewi to be his own resting-place, anil 
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that the interruption of the work was duc to 
the Great Mnghal's capture of Golconda and 
the banishment of Abul Hasan to Daulatabad, 
where he died a prisoner. The story sounded, 
plansible enough, so it caught on, and was not) 
disproved until Mr. Dastagir's discovery of two 
graves beticath the débris with which the burial 
chamber was filled. From a beautifully carved 
inscription on one tombstone, it sppeara that a 
brother-in-law of Abul Hasan was interred im 
the unfimished edifice, As this.said brother-in- 
luw was u rival of Abul Hasan, it è not цп» 
reasonable to suppose that the Quth Shahi: 
inenarch hastened his despatch to the next 
world, and eonsidered an incomplete structure 
quite good enough to house his. remains! 

_ А little over a hundred miles distant from 
Colonia lies Warangal, once one of the most 
important Hindu capitals of the Deccan. Vou 
can pick out bits of history from every. crevice 
of the grand old fortress, which was nmeonpst 
the wealthiest stronghold of ancient. Telingana, 
end paid the penalty for its fame when Ala-ud- 
Din Khilji of Delhi mvaded it in the fourteenth 
сепїпгү. 

Conservation measures undertaken at 
Warangal include the collection md classifica 
{кш of many fragments of Hindu sculptures 
which, instead of lying scattered in the fields, 
ns of yore, now form the nucleus of a fine - 
muse. 

A sum of 17,687 rupees was expended 
recently on the magnificent Thousand.Pillared 
Temple at Hanamkon:da, a couple of miles nr 


30 from Warangal Fort, and a watehman has 
leen engaged to protect the enclosure from the 


inroads of beggars and tramps, who formerly 
regarded it as their happy hunting-round: 
‘The main items of the restoration work of this 
glorious twelfth-century momment comprised 
the resetting of pillars which were dangerously 
eut of plumb, the construction of a wall to 
support the back of the central hall, amd the 
drainage and relaying of the floors, 

A custodian has been eppcinted also for the 
great Palampet Temples, in the Warangal 
neighbourhood. Although more ornate than 
the "lhousand-Pillared ‘Temple, the Palampet 
satctuaries resemble it in design anil, probably, 
date from the same period os the "Pride of 
Hanamkonda,'" as the cathedral of the thousand 
columns has been called. In tors, Mr. Vardant 
visited the Palampet Temples, and obtained 
ink estampages of alb the mscriptions there. 
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Dr. Barnett, Keeper of Oriental Printed Rooks 
and MES im the British: Musetm, offered to edit 
ин} translate these important тетт. Н 
próposal was accepted with alacritv, with the 
result that the inscriptions, together with. 
trunsiations nud explanatory, moles ary мү 
availatle in monograph form, price Rs, 2 A 
companion: publication to tlie. Palampét. mono: 
graph is the Pakhal Inscription of the reign of 
the Rakatiya Ganepatideva. This record . is 
rarved on » square columm, im the centre of the 
Pakhal Tank bond near Waraneal, aud was 
Erst noticed b Dr. E. Hultzsch in his Annual 
Комп on Epigraphy фр тоозтоор In 
1916-1917 Mr. Wasdani procured inked im- 
pressions and photographs of the inscription, 
ta the estampages previously secured were ot 
sufficiently distinct for an. authoritative reading 
to be obtained. With extraordinary skill amd 
patience, Dr. Burnett succeeded in deciphering 
nearly the whole of the record, although thy 
weathering of ages had abraded the surface of 
the letters in several places.  Hesides including 
# resume of the. genealogy: of the Kakatiya 
Kings, the niscription extols the conquests of 
King Ganapatideva. "No  specifir date їз 
mentioned, hut as the record refers itself to 
the reign of Ganapati, and speaks of him as 
having reigned long, it may be assigned to 
aboot — | 

During the working season of  tgr9-a0, 
Ппшатаһай, another històric capital of the 
Decean, was carefully surveyed and restored. 
Sir John Marshall once again evinced his 
interest in the work of the Department, by 
examining the repairs, and expressed approval 
of the methods employed. A graceful act, 
denoting the human. touch on the part of the 
Department, was the embellishment of the 
humble tomb of the unfortunate Abul Hasan 
Qutb Shah, who sighed oul his lust years sá 
^ prisoner of war of Aurangzeb. A platform 
end a balustrade have been placed round the 
grave, "in order to show proper respect to the 
last remuins-of this monarch, whose fortunate 
ancestors aro buried in magnificent tombs at 
Gulconda." * | 

‘The most interesting mausoleum in Hydera- 
Led State, the famous Bibi. ka, Maqhara, hus 
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recently been overhauhed. — Although. it-suffers 
by.comparison with its gorgeous prototype, the 
Taj Mahal, the Antangabid monument is 
certainly worthy of a place in the second, if 
nob im rhe first, rank of Indian architectural 
chefs d'ovwpre, Since the Archeological 
Department's pecial grunt towards. the maiti- 
iendticé of the gardens unit fountains which 
surrotiml Н, its setting dus been greatly 
enhanced. Both Tavernier and Thevenot sat 


have seen the monument soon after tts comple- = 


tion; The former writer deserihed the Babi len 
Maqhara as "A mosque, with a stutelw miami- 
ment aud a lair ium. The mosque atid the 
munttment were reured of a great expense, being 
covered with white murble, whigh is brought 
from Lahore by waggon; being à journey of 
four months" | 
“Going one timè from Surat to Golconda; E 
met five (lays journey from Aureng-abat sore 
than three hundred waggons laden with. this. 
marhle, the least. whereof was drawn by twelve 
ozem” "lThevenot who was dubious about the 
genuimess-of the marble, made the following 
entry about Aurangabad und ihe Bibi ka 
Mukbara, im his travel book:—'"D'his great 
town, the capital of the province, has no walls; 
ihe Governor, who ts commonly n prince, Has: 
his residence there, and King Aurangzeb come 
manded there as long аз le ditat Khandeshi in 
the reign of his father. Mis first wife; whom he. 
loved dearly, died in this town; as à monument 
to her luc erected a lóvely mosque covered. with 
a dome, und beantified with four minarets. or 
steeples: Tt is built of white polished stone 


and many take it for marble, though it comes ^ 


short of ‘that both in hardness ane hy. lustre." 
The ttilding. cost over six and n half lnktis 
of mpecs and dates from the: years 1650-t657. 
Portions of the tomb are of pore white marble, 
aud thanks to the skilful repairs, the visitor ean 
form a very goo) den of dhe impression. that it 
ра have produced, in the days af its pristine 
glory. 

When tackling the problem of conserving the 
1757, the Archeological Departmu: 
froated by peculiar difticultios ‘Try 
had stated cutegorically that his tamh was M 
be of the simplest, thut it waste bea Mating 
example of thë austerity of the Mughal Puritan, 
-—vet to allow the snenitment. te relapse into 3 
neglected and dirtv condition, was obviously 
incompatible with she respect. due to. hl. 


e, Aitrangzeh 
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Aurangzeb, who died in = 
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niietiory. After consultation with the Director 
Genera] of Archeology, Mr. Yaadani— re- 
commended that the original grave:and marble 
doorway showht be carefully restored, and that 
a murble screen, in keeping with the design of 
the latter, shonuli replace ihe shabhy wooden 
enclosure set up dm modern times. Н. Е. Н. 
the Nizam isnel a- special Armas sanctionitg 
the expenditure of 20,000 ritpees. on this work, 
wl in Cedreenence, the monument is now one 
0 ihi most dignified structures in Ratmi 
Енина, *'"The Heavenly Abode"—the latter 
i'esignatiot was bestowed wpon this celebrated 


Luria! place, after Auratigzeb's mortal remains. 


were interred there. In the-same town, which 
je a haliway house between Aurangabad and 
Ellorn, the famous: seventeenth-century. Ahmad- 
uagar minister, Malik Ambar, lies buried. His 
mausoleum is a fine specimen of Muslim- 
Deveani architecture. ‘The shape of the dom 
and the tarrets round the base are reminiscent 
of the tombs of the eariy Delli sultana. The 
cotservation of this important ший 18 
another viluable service, renderéd to the present 
generation of orchxologisis, and 16. ther 
sueceessars. 

The Caves af Aurangabad, about three miles 
from Aurangabad Station, have been cleared. of 


sit, and protective measures have been taken to 


insure these excavations against forther decay, 
The finest of these rock-cnt sanctuaries dates 
from oso AT), or thereabouts, and is one of 
the most perfectly developed specimens of ti 
late Buddhist cave: in the whole of Indis. 1t 
rontains eronps of life-sined, Agurea, so realiti- 
cally carved as te give the impression of heman- 
beings, in the dim interior light. 

Que of the activities which has linked up: the 
work of the Hyderabad Archeological Deport- 
ment with Egyptian and European research 
centres, consists of the excavations, carried ont 
in warkours parts of the Dominions, for the 
purpose of examining megalithic remmits. In 
the carly fifties of the lost century, Meadows 
Taylor contributed several reports on these 
remains to the Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, In ros, opem- 
tions carried out at Manila Ali revealed cairns, 
und cromlechs—the former containing stone or 
elay coffins, similar to those discovered in the 
ancient tombs of Chaldea,—the latter consisting 
of stony circles, partir or fully visible. "The 
graves contained also n Torge amount of pottery, 
identical in design with cups, saucers, dishes, 
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ete., dng out in Southern India; nil bearing a 
resmblince to vessels discovered in Chaidea and | 
Assyria. In тоб. one of ithe most active | 
members of the Hyderabad Archeological 
Society, Dr, E. H. Hunt. F.R.C,S., delivered ar 
lecture on '‘Hyderahad Cairns: Their Pro- 
Wema, which was published aubtequently in 
hook form. ‘The mest impartant finds among 
copper articles consisted of a bell, an ао 
Tt is sigutiicarit Ша? 
bells were objects of superstitious regard among 
the Celto-Sevthian peoples and, moreover, that 
one bell was buried within: a cairn opened, at 
Maula Alt, in the first half of the Inst century. 
The markings. on the pottery discovered in 
the cists have been the subject of careful study, 
and 75% huve proved identica] with the alphabe- 
tir sigue given by Evans in his comparative 
table, showing the relation between Cretan and. 
Aegean, Libyan and Egvpto-Libyan writings. 
The foundation af an Archeological Library 
nul Museum is anothor weefiil side track in the 
activities of the Tlepartinent, Mr. T. Streenivas, 
Cumtor of Hie Museum, has devoted muet 
time to the classification of. the. large quantities 
of ancient coins; which have from 
various. parts of India: ‘The Department has 
acquired. the vast collection of the Central 
Treasury, which comprises a total of 15,559 
coins of which 771 are gold, 4791 silver and 
the remainder COPPET, or other metals. The 


first category inelndes s very rare specimen 


from Ше Mint. of the Adi! Shall dvnnsty af 
Mijaput, Up.zo r924, only thre guld coins of 
this kingdom were known to the authorities, ey 
thet! the discovery of a: fourth mode no stall 
noise in the world of numismatics: The coin 
1€ undated, but rhe inscrintions, as transinted 
be Ero Geo; P. Taylor, rend as follows:— 
“The world from these two Müulmmmnds 
received beauty and dignity; 
The first i Muhammad the Apostie, the 
second Muhammad Shah." 

The coin was mintel in the reign of Muham- 
mad Shah (1697-1666), the “Merry Monarch! 
af Bijapur, who msdorned his capital with the 
Got Guiting, that stupendous minsolenm whieh 
boasts the largest dome in the world. 

Minute examination of the coins hus Ww to 
the discovery of two mints, which existed in 
the Deccan in Mughal Бин, and were situated 
respectively at Farenda in the Naldrug district; - 
and at Kankurti in the sircar of Muzaffarnagar 
(Matkhed), 
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Since its Inception, the Departntent bas foun’ 
very many channels for its activities. The 
experience gained by Mr. Vazdani during his 
visit om deputation to. Europe and Islamic 
countries, is of inestimable value in tackling the 
various problenis which present themselves in 
increasing numbers, as the scope of the work 
extends. 

In addition to a vast selection of photograplis 
end drawings of the principal monuments in 
Hyderabad State, the Department possesses over 
a tliousand views of important Islamic structures 
in Spain, North Africa, Egvpt, Arabia, Svria, 
Palestine and Iraq. The Departmental Library 
boasts something like two tliowsand volumes on 
subject of archwological interest, and the pre- 
paration of survey maps of the many sites of 
importance within the Stute gócs om apasce. Tn 
a word, the Department is a Hve wire, and no 
more appropriste motto could be fixed over Иж 
portals, as a summarv of its creed, than the 
noble inscription which surrounds the dome of 
the National Gallery, London -— 

“The men whose work hos stood the test 
of ages commend that respect and 
veneration to which uo modern can 
pretend." 

It is thanks to Hyderabad archeologists. that 
the great master builders of the past, who 
adorned this region of the Dectan with their 
Eiorious edifices, receive, mnow-a-dzvs, some 
meed of that homage which is their due. 

An off-shoot of the Archeological Depart- 
ment is the Hyderabad Arohseological Society, 
which has proved of great benefit in stimulating 
iuterest in archeology amongst thè general 
public. -The journals, comprising the papers 
üclivered before the Society, make most inter- 
esting reading, "Ihe President of the Society 
was, until lately, The Hon, Sir William Barton, 
Resident of Hyderabad. 

It is worthy of note that in 1919, the Society's 
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gold medal in memory of Sir Alexander Pinhey, 
the first President, was awarded to the noted 
archaeologist, Mr. Henry Cousens who, as long 


ago as 1594-1505, prepared lists of the: Anti- 


quariat Remnins in Hyderabad State, to facili- 
tate s conseryation campalgu, The Hyderabad 
Government has always been distinguished: for 
the interest evinced in the ancient monuments 
in H. E. H, the Nizam's territory, by a larg? 
proportion of its members. "Arel gicu 
exploration in Hyderabad has a long history aml 
is associated with the names of Sir Charlus 
Mallet, Colonel Meadows Taylor, Captain Gill 
and Messrs. Seely, Wales ond Fergussan dn 
carlier times, and with those of James Burgess, 
John Griffith und Lady Herringham im later 
duys. The records: of the work of these (Їй 
Unguished pioneers sre full of instruction amd 
interest to the antiqnary, amd form the material 
from which the history of the monuments of 
the Deccan js to be written. In this connection, 
two books written under the auspices of His 
Highness' Government, are worth of notice. 


One of them— Historical and; Descriptive Sketely - 


of H. H. the Nizam'á Dominions is from the 
able pen of Nawab Saved Husain Hilgrami, a 
work showing much research and industry, The 
other—the Aurangabad Gazetter is a joint com- 
pilation of several writers, and sets the model 


for gazetteers. of other districts in the 
Тхипішіопя,"" 
The ahove extract from. the Archeological. 


Department's Report for 1pr4-rors, shows that 
there was rosy future in store for archaeological 
research, at the beginning of. the Department's 
carcer.. The years that have elapsed since that 
report Was penned, have proved thar the hopes 
of archmologists have been fully renlized, thanks 
ty the personal interest taken in the welfare of 
the Archieologica! Department, Бу Н. Е, Н, 


the Nizam, and to the su accorded hy 
Белал pport 1 by 


ж. 


ж. 


RECOLLECTIONS OE C. R. DAS 


RECOLLECTIONS OF C. R. DAS. 


By Mg. Btrrs CHANDRA. PAL. 


Mr. Prithwis Chandra. Ray's life of C. R, Das, 
is certninly what the late Mr. W. T. Stead 
would have honoured with the’ title of the 
“Hook of the Month" in his Review of Reviews. 
Chittaranjan Das had towards the close of his 
life ronsed s much public interest both in India 
and England, that any stor of bis life which 
quay find for the stranger the key to his forceful 
character, must naturally receive large public 
attention. — Chittarmujun'$ was certainly a 
strange wid magnetic personality. Those who 
һай come into close touch with him, be they 
his. political friends or ‘his political opponents, 


felt fascinated by his sweet reasmiableness un 


general-siavity itt private, ever as mich as they 
were impressed by his undannted courage and 
puenaciotis personality in public. Those who 
never һай апу opportunity of knowing him 
persenilly, have read and heard of him as the 
greatest political fighter in modern’ India, who 
seemed to combine great courage with mre 
cunning, that never lost sight of political issues 
in the heat and enthusiasm for some far-off 


ideal. 


‘Ome hesitates, however, to look very closely 
into this work of Mr. Ray, because he is not 
with us to-day to read the verdict of his con- 
temporaries upon what he must lave regarde: 
ax his “magnum opus" Indeed, Mr. Ray 
undertook to write this hook, long before the 
public agitations caused by Chittaranjan Das's 
polities and particularly by his sudden ant 
dramatic passing away at o very critical period 
of his public life, when he was evidently turning 
a new leaf as his Paridpore speech clearty 
indicated, had settled down, No man’s bio- 
graphy ought to be written unless sufficient 
time has passed after his exit from the scene. of 
his earthly- struggles, to enable a calm amd 
correct historical survey of his work and 
achievements, "Phe time indeed has not us vet 
come for history to pass in review the life and 
work of Chittaranjan Das, Chittaranjan seems 





*Lite of C. R. Das. Dy P. C. Roy (Oxford Univer 
alty Frens, Bombar) mpå, 


ЕНИ {о be involved in our current political 
struggles and controversies. "The Party, which 
he was specimlly iüstrimental im bringing into 
existence, are still exploiting bis name, amd 
trving to keep up traditions, which their latc 
leader would have materially altered through 
the initiation of a policy adumbrated im his last 
public witerance as President of the Bengal 
Froviricial Conference at Faridpare. 

At thc same tine, there is a fairly large 
section of the publie, "oth Indiam and British, 
here as well as in England, who know that for- 
full twenty of the twenty-five years of the 
Могу of our times, with which C. K. Das's 
fame js prominently connected, my relations 
with him wero more intimate than it was with 
any ‘other Tudian publicist, And these peuple 
would naturally look for my estimate of 
Mr. Ray's book. Vet it is very dificult for 
me to place the work of a dead man on the 
life and times of another dead man, whose 
memories are still green in the minds of their 
people and of the public, on the cruel scale of 
rigid ‘historical or literary criticism. 

The yeats covered by the Ше ог С, К. Тез, 
tnt ide from 1570 to 1025 represent u very: 
important epoch of the history of. Modern 
Bengal especially, and of Modern India in a 
general way. ‘The political freedom movement 
which. Pound in C. BR. Tus perhaps its most 
resourceiu] and driving lender from 1930 
to the time: of ‘his death in 19275, hal been 
preceded їп Bengal by a great movement of 
feligious: and social revolt organised in the 
the Brhmo баша}. Chittaranjan was. stil] iu 
his long clothes when Bengal and all Indis were — 
passing through these new phases of their social 
and- political evolntioón ; movements in which his. 
father and uncle took a prominent part. 

I had known Chitturanjen’s father and his 
uncle Durga Molan Das, the father of the 
Hon. Mr. $. È Dis, very intimately from the 
time whèn, n vomig man of iB, T cut myself 
adrift from my people and threw my Tot wrth: 
the social outeastes of the Brahmo Samaj: I had 


seen C. R. Das when he wasa lusty and some- 


what will boy just getting into his teens. I 
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had found him a co-worker in à new movement 
iu the Brahmo Samaj that, fed by Dr, (now Sir] 
Brojendra Nith Seal, wanted to nationalise it 
by shunting it back te the lines of its originator, 
Raja Kam ‘Mohan Rov, When in rooi, alter 
my return from England and America, D was 
called to work with. two. friends who started 
"New Iulia," with me as its editor, C. R, Das 
became my first contributor amd a wear later 
when “New Indiat was converted into m point- 
stock concern пе became one of its directors. 
When in the fall of 1906, the "Bande Mataram'' 
wns started (not. by Arubindo (those as Mr. Ray 
erroneously puts it, but by Mr, Haridas Helder) 
and І was ‘placed in editorial charge of it, 
С. E. Das continual as enthusiastically as 
before his collaboration with me in this new 
.TVenture, He* was then a poor man, at wii- 
discharged insolvent: yet he did not hesitat: 
to nmake considerable pecuniary ses for our 
common cause: When in roa? [ was sentencuil 
to six months’ imprisonment for refusing tà 
give evidence against Mr. Arabindo (Shose, whe 
has succeeded me i the editorial chair-of the 
"Bande Mataram,'" when he was. put npou 
his trial on à charge ai sedition, Ci BR. Das 
took up the burdens. of my family, 

When, next year E left the country and. went 
practically as a voluntary exile to England, 
C. R. Das onec more undertook, with another 
Friend, to take Charge of my family in Calcutta. 
Throughout all these wears (C. R. Das and 
myself worked together as two brothers, oni 
of whom mèd money and provided for the 
financial requirements of the other, while the 
latter worked for the same cause by his: brains 
and his time [Iu ign С, ER. Das went to 
England during the long vacation of the High 
Court. He was then living under police 
sir veillatee, 

In the Congress ol 1918 and ror, when 
C R. Das took, for the first time, his place 
«nm what might be called the front opposition 
bench, we two fought side by side the narrow 
sutlook and the timid counsels of the Moderntes. 
In 2419, at Amritsar, we worked together 19 
‘defeat, with the help of our Madras friends and 
Maharashtra allies led by Mr. ‘Tilak, Mahatma 
Gandhi when he urged the Congress to affer 
''luyal co-operation" to the Government in 
working the sew Reforms in response to the 
Royal appeal When ot the special Congress 
of 1920, Mr. Gandhi proposed his non-co- 
operation resolution, Bengal put a brave: fight 
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against it, and C. K, Das seconded the motion. 
proposed by me to amend the Mahatina'4 
resolution. We were defeated by a combination 
of fors which need not. be dismissed here 
Three months Inter, on the eve of the fateful 
Nagpur Congress of December, 1920, C. R. Das 

wanted te seize the Congress back fram 
Mr. Gandhi's grip, amd I wus invited to meet 
Pundit: Madan Mohan Malaviya and himself at 
Heunres to work up A Nutionalist manifesto 
around whith, we believed, we could rally the 
old Nationalist forces and thus recapture the 
Congress: Lala Lajpat. Raj came from Lahore 
amd joined this conspiracy, Hut the Maharatta 
and Madras leaders, while až enger as CLR, Das 
und his co-conspirators to overthrow Mahatma. 
Gandhi, could not muster. sufficient courage to 
epenly challenge his ieadership. Thev saw the 
iitter hopelessness of the cause for which C. R, 
Das pleaded, C. R: Das himself saw it npon 
his arrival at Nagpur, and he surnndored him- 


self t» the Mahatma and his clever. Mosteni 


allies, 

This was the beginning af the breach betweeti 
© R Das and myself in our public: fife: 
C. К, Юа felt it keenly, aud meeting me-at 
Mr. H. Chakravarti's quarters at Nagpur, after 
the close of the Congress, he tried: to- console 
me and himself also with the remark that the 
Net-co-operition resolittion, as worded al 
Nagpur, offered very large Opportunities to ths 
"to interpret it im our own wur," aud this 
carry on oat own, fight againsi Mer Gandhi 
from within the Congress. Bit the girem- 
stances that followed in rapid Succession the 
Nagpur. seston of. the Congress, proved tõu 
Strong even for C. R. Das amd he succumbed, 
ю far as the puliie know, almost helplessly to 

le magic poteriey of the Gandhi cult nnd. cry. 

But C. JR. Das-only stoopeil to the Mahatma: 
with a view to defeat anid humiliate him, as- 
Subsequent. events completely proved: Having 
secure] the position of the Mahatma's first 
lentenant, (C. R. Das raised hià stamdard of 
revoltat Gaya {n December 1622, nnd founded 
the Swarajya Party às an antidote to the. non- 
co-operation futility of the Mahatma. From 
this time onward, up to the very end of his life 
© R. Das dominated Indian Nationalist politics. 
and practically killed the leadership of “Mr. 
Gandhi who opeily confessed that tre had been 
“defeated and humbled" by his own lieutenants. 

This very brief outline of the public. eurcer 


and inner psychology. of C. R. Das explains the 


(= -R. 


HOW- AIR TRAFFIC TS REGULATED 


enigma of his complex character, He was à 
Богі. rebel or, to put it mikdly, & born Non- 
Conformist, mit without that curiosity known in 
English tife and history, a a '""Non-Conformist 
Conscience.” With lofty idealism he combined 
а Кеси pense af the limitations of actuolities and 
therefore while never- lowering his ideal, 
Das wes alwuys ready to work out 
réeasonablé and bhoneursble compromises with 
opposing forces, 

It is difficult to say that Mr. Prithwis 
Chandra Ray's: book will help towards this 
correct’ and clear understaniling of Mr C. F 
Das. ‘The author had never been in intimate 


tuuch with the currents that shaped the life 
and character of bis hero of his '"tünes;' 


Sama}. 


century, 
operation cult, mor to the Swurajya Party except 
during the very close of C.K; Das'a life, He 
had been ail his life more or less an outside 
observer of contemporary thoughts and: move- 
meats. It is mo wonder, therefore, that he lias 
uot been able to bring out cither the life er the 
times of © B. Das in their true calours and 
correct proportions, 


HOW AIR TRAFFIC IS REGULATED. 


By MR. SARASRAM GUPTA, 


Mankind quickiy adapts itself to new and 
changing conditions: of life, and though fifteen 
years ago the crossing of the Channel by air 
was-a hazardous feat we scarcely lift an eve 


today as the International Air Exjitesses pass. 


overhead 
Continent | 

Мапу questions have yet to. be decided, but 
& general working system Has been arrived at 
which vill help to pave the wi for still further 
progress im the future. 

Tf you wuteh one of our British commercial 
uircraft leaving Crovdon for Paris, Cologne or 
Amsterdam vou wil see that at bears certain 
painted letters in-o conspicuous position, "The 
first of these ''G'' js the British. nationality 
mark: andethe four which follow it are the 
Kegiatration sign. ‘Taken together the five 
letters minke the “ell sign” by which the 
atroplane makes its signals and is known, 
Every month the International Commission 
must ace the copies of the registration grants 
or cancellations of the machines belonging to 
the signitery Powers for control purposes: 
But in addition to this exch machine plying 
far hire. must carry with it its certificate. for 


on their war to and from the 


arworthiness, issued by the country to which 


it belongs; while the members of the crew must 


also possess their certificates of competency and 
their licenses, 1f passengers are carried their 
names and addresses must be filled: in for the 
log book: when goods arc tuken proper bills 
of lading have to be made ont, and a journey 
lug has to be kept by the pilot on each trip, 
‘The regulations as to wireless nre now more 
stringent than in the past, and one of the 
éonditions. oF Airworthiness 15 that approved 
instruments for navigation must be carried 
The British tests for Airworthmess ore wery 
severe, which perhaps accounts—together with 
the very careful system of overhwuling amd 
ground inspection which exists on our mero- 
üromes—for the remarkably few cases of 
uccident which have occurred during the past 
three years on the British subsidised lines. 

"The rule of the air as agreed upon by the 
International Commission requires an aeroplamo 
always to give way 1o balloorg free or fixed, 
and to айі. 


its owrn course to the right, und must never 
attempt to pass by diving. In fog or thick 


weather, or during a severe snow storm the 


was never ant active member of the Brahmo) 
He was never in the mid-currents of- 
Bengal Nationalism: of tlic early ycars. of this 
He never belonged to the nomet © 


When two molor driven oir | 
craft are meeting in the air “end on" or nearly 
so, cách one alters: its course to the right, . 
while an acroplane overtaking a slower one mist 
keep out of the way of the overtaken by altering 
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üanger of collision may arise, but night Aying, 


given normal weather, presents no 
dificuities to a skilled pilot, provided that the 


landing arrangements at the acrodromes are 


sitistactory and the lighting of the route is 
good, Certain miles must be observed by air- 
craft Innding at night on controlled serodromes ; 
a green Very light must be sliown, and thc 
letter group forming its call sign made һу 
International Morse code. Permission to land 
if given by repetition. of the same sipi from 
the ground, and the flashing of the green Very 
light, a red light indicating ‘that the sireraft 
may not descend. 


Avornine COLLISION, 


From sunset to sunrise International sircraf: 
must carry hghts—red, white and green accord- 
ing to position, and seaplines and flying boats 
at anchor or moored on water are required to 
comply with definite regulations in. order to 
avoid collision with surface craft. Aircraft 
whether on land or sea are forbidden to ‘take 
off" till there is no chance of collision with 
sligiting machines, aud there are very strict 
regulations governing air traffüc in the vicinity 
of or on acrodromes. When two machines are 
approaching an atrodrome for the purpose ol 
landing the machine at the greater height is 
responsible for avoiding the aeroplane. at the 
lower level, 

One very important section of the Inter- 
national Air Comittission deals with. the question 
of Customs between the various countries passed 
over, and thé careful manner in which the 
Customs Regulations have been worked ont 
reflects great credit on its members. Nothing 
would be more likely to cause friction. between 
States than for the Air traffic over their 
territories to be a cloak for smuggling and 
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evasion of duties, The collecting and sending 


out of correct Meteorological information, a 
the preparation of acenfate maps und ground 


markings also forms an extremely inportant 


part of the work of the Commission, and since 
its meetings are frequent all the States signatory 
to the Convention are kept well-informed of 
international progress which is helpful to the 
individual members. 

No otic would’ suggest that the last word has 
been said regarding the regulation of Inter. 
national air traffic. Fresh problems will arise, 
particularly when the increasing: popularity of 
the low powered aeroplane will create the 
‘owner pilot’ in. vaster numbers. [t i& more 
than probable that later on some system will 
have to be organised whereby the air traffic 
can be divided according to its nature into 
different levels of the air. The slow machines 
then would naturally keep tó the lawér amid tlie 
memg craft to the upper levels of the air, ami 
possibly all air shove—say 10,000 fect—wotilil 
be internationalised, while below that hut 
higher than the commercial and passenger hire 
machines the naval, military, mail and police 
machines would take their course. | 

The International Convention gnaranteed the 
‘Sovereignty of the Air' to all the. signatory 
Powers—but granting this there can obviously 
be no “throc mile limit’ such as exists by 
common agreement alony the coasts of each sea 
Power, and if all countries were to reserve for 
themselves their "upper air," neutrality in case 
of war would be practically impossible, ‘There 
will have te be therefore, mucli-give and take 
in all internatignal agreements of the future 
concerning acrial trafic, and it augura well for 
the success of these that already such remark- 
able und amicable progress hus. heen made hy 
the first governing body to deal with questions 
of this new ani] unprecedented kind, 
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SIR JAGATIS BOSE IN VIENNA 


SIR JAGADIS BOSE IN VIENNA 


By Mg. G. E. R. GEDYE. 
Late Central European Correspondent of the London “Times,” 


Thanks to tle preat kindness of the execu- 


- toner, TL have this evening been able to witness 


two remarkable cases of electrocution in which 
death was all hut instanteous, ome case of 
delberate poisoning with cyanide of potassiem 
in which death occurred within tem tninutes, 
one case nf poisoning aud subsequent neutralisa- 
tion of the potson by an antidote jist. in time 
to save the victin’s life, and one case of revival 
af the dead. 

The executioner and rescuct waa Sir Jagadis 
Chunder Bose, the great Indian botanist, and 
lis victims à couple of tomato plants and n» 
Cosmos plant., The deod creature revived was 
a frog whose heart had stopped beating. some 
hours previously; I saw the application. of : 
few. drops of n new. vegetable drig discovered 
by Sir Jogadis- caused the: dead heart to begin 
to pulsate with the regularity of clockwork. anid 
to work a lever which recorded a graph of the 
heart’s pulsations; when I telt half-an-hour 
later, the heart was still heating 25. regularly 
es ever in the animal's hífc-time, 

Tt was with some difficulty that T prevailed 
npon Sir Jagadia to let me—the oniy Лиу 


present—attend- this privite demonstration of 


his latest discoverica which he hod been asked 
hy halfi-doren of the leading medical and 


scientific men af Vienna to give before tw left. 


the city. Lady Bose and ler daughter, wearmne 
the beautiful dress. of their mative _ India, 
received us in one of the rooms im the: Vien 
Sanatorium where they amd Sir Jagadis are 
staying. To oa layman, there was nothing 
remarkable about the. couple of scientific fnstru- 
ments on the table, but the Viennese professors, 
all meti of international reputation, were filled 
with amazement at thelr precision, andl work- 
mauship froin the start. One of them, a 
specialist in the designing of sich instruments 
in Vienna, told the great botanist that not for 
any sum of money could he get these instru- 
ments reprodicod here. ‘‘No," smiled Sir 
Jagadis “that is quite true, yet in. my workshops 
in Calcutta, Т сап get three machines mado s 
[o 


month—as fast as 1 can invent them... That for 
that work we need the fine fingers and very 
steady hand of India." 

"AMhat wonld you like most to see?" Sir 
Jagadis asked me. It was no use making à 
selection among the string. of miracles which 
lie offered to perform, so I left the choice to 


din, asking instead if hè could put into one 
‘sentence the gist of his new discoverics. 


"Certainly he replied. ‘What I haye dis- 
covered is this that the old iividing Hue drawit 
between the ammat mud the vegetable kingdom 
is largelv meaningless, that the plant is Dat i 
stationary onimni, and the animal but a moving 
piant: We bave imagined" be went on, ‘rhat 
because we cannot see a plant flinch when it 
is injured, that therefore it does not and cannot 
flipch. But if my arm was rigid, with oo elbow 
joint, amd with the muscles attached to the 
bones as the bret of the plant are to the stem, 
my arm could not flinch visible either, though 
[ should! feel pain just the same, Now f um 
poing to show that a plant can feel, and: by 
magnification 1 am going to let vou see it 
finch, and that throngh an electric shock too 
weak: for. vou vourself to notice," 

Sir Jadadis tock n small spring of the: cosmos 
plant and placed it in onc of hrs instruments 
of exiraordinary-seusibility- aud accuracy. ‘The 
neck of the plant was held in a vice, while at 
one paint a feather-light rod of extraordinary 
sensibility was placed against the stem, An 
arrangement of minute mirrors, sensitive 
springs nnd a tiny bit powerin) microscopie 
projector enabled the slightest movement of tha 
sensitive plant to be shown in the moverent of 
i 4hadow thrown on the wall, Nor Sir Jagadis 
passed! a feeble current of electricity: through 
the plant and simltuneéonsly through one of 
ihe Vienna scientists, a world-famous emr- 
specinlist, who was in the same circuit. The 
human bemg felt nothing, hit we all saw (he 
shadow flicker and dance as the plunt twitched 
at the shock. With other instruments of precei- 
sion Sir Jagadis has tested the increasing pain 
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felt by a plant when its "skin" is scratched, 
pierced with a pin, or slit with a knife. “To 
learn these things he told me ‘you must 
become more or less & plant or a tree your- 
еШ" and indeed, he quite urncottsciousiy 
employs oF plants such: terms as “wounding,” 
"pam," “stomach ind heart." 

"The plant" explained Sir Jagadis “is able 
to. rezister mendeis of external happenings 
which- are- below. die range of Hinnan perception, 
Moreover, every portion of a tree is in living 
connection with the rest, so that a peristaltic 
wave of contraction sweeps onwanis from the 
point of stinmlation.’’ 

"Now' he said “I am going to electrocute 
this plant. If I succeed in doing so, that plant 
will be dead—os dead, md. as insensitive to 
further electrica] shocks às an: electrocuted 
anina) or human being. Let ns see” He 
passed five or six powerful shocks into the 
unhappy plant. The “shadow of its nerves" 
"pon the wall jumped. and writhed in the deatli 
agony, Which lasted, perhaps, for three secaitds 
—then lay still, The current was applied 
again. The victim waa not quite dead-—it gave 
one shuddering twitch, but that was all. 
Repeated applications of current now failed t0 
predce the slightest response du the electro 
cuted body, Now this was a miracle—nat 
mercly in the eyes of the layman, but in those 
of the foremost scientists of this great scientific 
city, atu! they said so, pressing round the Indian 
botanist to shake his hand in theiy unbounded 
enthusiasm 

The plant-man now took on the more humane 
role f rescues of the буш: “F have 
established quite definitely’ he told us “that 
the plant has a heart." Tf that is so, the sap 
must be pimped up into the "veins hy 
peristaitic action, not drawn up slowly by 
capillary attraction. Furthermore, a fainting 
piant: should respond to a: cardiac ‘stimulant. 
Now, if you were dealing with a patient’’—he 
turnel to a great heart-spectolist—'*whose 
heurt-beats were failing, would you expect 
the cardiac stimulant camphor to increase 
the rate of pulsation?" 

"T certainly should." 

“Very well, then. Here is my patient—a 
failitie, fainting tomato plant." He fixed it in 
the recording apparatus. Feebly the recording 
shadow ptilsated—life was at a low ebb, Bir 
Tniradis* Indian assistant let, perhaps, a dozen 
drops of a weak solution of camphor fall npon 
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tlie base of the stem. In a few seconds came 
the response, In distinct, pulsating bests, as 
regular as clock werk, the recording shadow 
began to move to the left, as the "veins" 
expanded under the pumping action propelling 
the sap. The heart had been got going agit. 
In five minutes it needed no recording вріНапсе 
to show what ‘had taken place. The droopitig 
plant had raised its head, its leaves were lifted 
from the almost vertical to the: horizontal ani 
above it as we watched. Hut hardly was: the 
work of mercey complete, when the great 
scientist destroyed —for our bencfit—the life 
which he had saved, A few drops of cyanide 
af potassium npplied to the minute spotge оп 
which the stem rested, and the action of the 
heart had stopped. The leaves drooped as we 
watched them against a white hackground—the 
tomato plant was as dead as the electrocuted 
cosmos plant. 

The “recording apparatus''—orne o£ the many 
inventions: of Sir Jaradis—is called the “Optical 
Peristaltograph." With íts aid we now saw 


‘the pumping action as the -application of 


cardiac stimulant made the cellular pumps, or 
"hearts," act with great vigour an another 
plant, just as it increases the blood-pressure inv 
man. Again the deadly cyanide of potassium 
was applied, but this time ina weaker saltition. 
The poison acted, the heart-beats stopped, and 
on the wall we saw the contraction of the nerves 
as the plant began to die, 

Sir Jagadis watched his “patient” as n 
physician. employing a deadly drug їп an 
emergency watches his. Stop, stop" he cried 
to the assistant, “Onick now—the antidote." 
Twenty drops of the live-saving fluid, and the 
nerves ceased to contract, For à minute there 
Was stillness. Then, slowly, stiffly at first, ns 
the life comes back to a half-droewned man 
under artificial respiration, then regularly, 
perfectly rythmically, the heart-beats тестить 
menced, The patient was saved | 

The work of the great scientist is not merely 
of an empirical] nature. Hy working оп the 
plant, new theories of medicine have been 
evolved, new medicinal plants discovered, the 
extracts from which have extraordinary potency 
m reviving a failing heart. One of these Sir 
Jagadis has christened "Атга," He showed 
us a frog, apparently dead, its heart had ceased 
to beat for more than two hours. The body of 
the frog was opened, nnd its heart attached to 
bart of a new elaborate apparatus, one of Sir 
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Jagmdis' litest inventions called the Resonant 
Cardiograph. A few drops of Amra were 
йб to fall upon the heart aud greatest 
muraclo of the evening was tn progress. The 
пеат of the dead animal returned to life, rose 
and fell rythmically before our eyes, raising and 
lowering quarter of an inch at each beat a lever 
which, on a smoked slide, recorded a precise 
eraph of the heart's action, Another miraculous 
lreart stimulant which he has discovered through 
his twenty years of making hiniwelf one with 
the plant world is the tobra vetom, He refuses 
te employ the term "discovered," for, & he told 
us. the life-giving properties of this most deadly 
uf poisons were known to the inhabitants of 
India two thoteand years ago, when they used 
lb» make a slit in the forehead and apply a 
minimal solution of the poison. Though in its 
satural form it Kills « man in ten minutes, the 
ervstallised cobra venom which he showed tus. 
in a solution of ane in one hundred thousand ts 
i powerful and extremely valuable: ‘heart 
stimulant: 

It is no wonder that Sir J. C, Bose's visit to 
Vienna should have aroused such. exceptional 
interest in scientific circles. He has boil the 
unusual expérience for a scientific innovator of 
seeing revolutionary theories tfiumph over Huni 
founded speculations and seeure general accep- 
tice in his ow lifetime. At his lectures and 
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demonstrations before the University of Vienna, 
to which many scientists and] students were 
unable to gain admission, His Mapnificence 
the Rector declared that his discoveries һай 
opened new gates of knowledge, and Mie 
Academy of Science lum conferred on himi the 
distinction of honorary membership. The Kits 
of the Belgians, Mr. Stanley Baldwin and other 
prominent persons have already honoured him 
with autograph letters expressing their great 
appreciation of his work, not the least иге 
alle feature of which is thc way in which he 
ims thrown oper his institute at Calcutta. 
Naturally, ut lectures before a larger audience, 
it is impossible to make the delicate demons- 
trations whieh I have just witnessed; the 
evidence of slides: is about all that can be 
offered. ‘The actual experiments must be 
reserved for a few. of the greatest scientists 
of the world to see at close quarters im the: 
privacy of an ordinary s room. 

| have to thank Sir Jagadis for allowing me 
to be the first layman to whom this privilege 
has been extended. That fact must be niy 
exeuse for emergiüg from his wottderchamber 
of scientific miracles iuto the everyday world 
without puttiug to hir the one question which 
I had definitely made up my mii to ask—have 
plants: possessors of hourts, stomachs, velns anil 
nerves, niso achieved tie ownership ofl souls? 


à 
* 





MISS MAYO “HAS NOT PLAYED THE GAME.” 


By MR. К.І. Кала Кам. 


Miss Katherine Mayo's book entitled "Mother 
Tndin' has already received condemnation at 
the hands of all feading Lidians representing 
all shades of thought atid opinion as well as a 
large number of Britishers and Americans who 


can claim a knowledge of the comitions pre- 


yalent in Tnifia, But itt view of the publicity 
which is being given to the book and the 
importance which might be attached to somi 
of lier pronouncements onc can hardly allow 
sonic of ler statements to go tmichallenged after 
onc bas read them. At the same time one 


cannot help recording one's protest agninst her 
hasty conclusions, her wide generalisations, Wer 
cruel and unkind insinuations, and lastly ter 
calumny and slander on the womanhond ef 

India, It is 4 book the reailing of which makes 
one's blood boil with indigration, and exercises 
a most depressing. effect on the minl It inet 
one is surprised at ler aedacitv їн writing a 
book of this type on euch пп incomplete, 
pártinl and one-sided informntion. which sha 
seems to have secured for herself durmg her 
stay in India, One thing, above all, fs sigui- 
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fiunt about the whole affair. She- decidedly 
betrays 8 predisposition mid preconception oi 
mind amd mentality im her work from the 
beginning to the end. She did not come with 
at open mind as she should have done inspite 
of what she might say to the contrary, ‘This 
is too obvious from шину obseryatiéns she 
makes to need any comment. In other words 
she has. not played the ganic. Moreover, sho 
lms muddled up statements and quotations апл 
has allowed her enthusiasm to get the better 
of her sense ef proportion and equilibrium. To 
give her credit, otic has to admit that some 
o! her opinions savour of settse and soundness 
but she spoils the effect by her sarcasm and 
tuchly eoloured whole description couched in 
exaggerated aud piquant expressions, 


A Few ExaurrEs. 


Let me illustrate my point Tw giving a few 
examples from. her book— 

Ün pàáge-132 of the book [English Edition) 
while writing abont the Victoria School, 
Lahore, she gives the following quotation: 

“The tuition fes? Merely nominal; we 
Indians wil not pay for the education of our 
Hanghters, In 4s but just gone by, the 
richest refused to pay even for lesson books. 
Hooks, teaching, and all, had at first to he 
given free or we should have got no pupils. 
This school is nuintained by Goverment. grant 
und by private subscriptions from England," 
When 1 read the above, I was greatly 
surprised. Im the first place 1 know thn 
revered lady who has been at the helm-of the 
school fòr more than three decades, and she 
weuld be the last to muko such a statement 
which looked preposterous on the very Tace of 
iti So I atunce wrote to Miss Bose drawing 
her attetition to it with a view to verify it, 
She gave me a very prompt reply which | 
reproduce here with her permission omitting 
the unnecessary part, 


“STATEMENT Quire Won." 


“I have not seen Miss Katherine Mayo's hook 
—a friend sent my sister some extracts from 
the book—statements suppose] ta have been 
thade by me. Several of them are inaccurate. 
The statements quoted by you (from the book) 
is quite wrong, The Victoria School is n 
Government school, people are-mot asked to give 
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subscriptions but many Indinns coutribute ta 4 


the Prize Fund. The parents pay fees (very 
low. fees are charged), but fees are paid 
willingly," Tr | 

Later Jo met Miss Bose who tki me that 
Miss Mayo had greatly confounded and confused | 
statements and that she did not keep or take 
any notes to her knowledge, She asked her 
several questions no doubt, which she naturally 
attributed to the curicsity aud engertiess charac 
teristic of tourists and travellers. Neither did 
she tell her of lier intention of writing a book 
on Indiu In fact from the way Miss Mivo 
questioned her, she did doubt at times, and once 
ele remembers having: asked her “I hope you dy | 
not nican tu write a book on India?’ ‘To this 
iio anser was given, 

Similarly she lms made mess of several. 
statements шиї opinions clicited by her 
during the course of conversations with 
people she met. She is equally infoir in the tise 
Uf references. and quotations from other. books 
She often relies on extracts: from Abbe Dubois’ 
"Hindu Mutüners, Customs and Ceremotiies ;" 
‘The Remonstratie of Francisco Palsaert ;"' 
"Travels of Bernier'" and other remote writers 
of antiquity, some of whom produced thoit 
works before the British crown assumed the 
government of India. The documents referred 
to have almost been placed’ on the archives ot 
oblivion, and no sensible man has read them 
with any seriousness or-attached anv importance 
to their observations 

For example, on page 104, she inserts an exe 
tract from Abbe Dubois’ book describing a most 
shocking and most horrible practice amongst 
the Hindus which is entirely lasdess and false, 
and then adds her own comment which runs as 
follows: “And Orthodox India, in these finda. 
mentals, hes changed not a whit sinee the 
Abhe's time," | 


KELIANCE ON TEA-TATUA TALES. 


In. the first place Abbe's statement is open to 
Krave challeuge, and secondly she assumes that 
India in. some respects is the same as two 
centuries back. She seems to have also relied 
on the yarus and other anecdotes which. she 
mest hove heard -at dinner parties dnd eas al 
the house of her British and American, friends 
for her material for her book. For instance on 
page 252 she quotes the talk with her informant, 
who “isan American of long Indiaw experience 
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who was visiting one of the more important of 
the princes—a man of great chart, cultivatiot 
aud force whose work for the State was of the 
first order." The American friend of long 
experience told her that he had heard the follow- 
ing from the Diwan of the State in 1920, at the 
time when Reforms were inaugurated in India. 

“His Highness does not believe," said the 
Diwan, “that Britain is going to leave. But 
still, under this new regime in England, they 
may be so ill-advised. So, his Highness is 
gutting his troops m shape, accumulating 
munitions and coining silver, And if the 
English do go, three months afterward not a 
rupee or a virgin will be left in all Bengal.” 

Now, I do not for a moment question thc 
veracity of her informant of “lòng Indian 
experience." He surely must haye heard it 
from his friend, the Diwan Sahib, but to pur 
that kind of fib which the Great Diwan must 
have said in light humour and make it n basis 
for one’s findings is to impair the usefulness 
of a book. The incidents referred to by me 
it this short article might not involve any big 
issues, but they indicate the manner in which 
she has gathered information and material for 
ler book. She affords. glaring instances in 
more than one place of the way in which she 
weaves things for her conclusions which require 
close examination, scrutiny and proper verifica- 
tion. before they cau be accepted ay wholly 
trie. 


HokriO HEADINGS. 


She has been also very unfortunate im the 
choice of her headings and titles, and some uf 
them sound quite horrid, They largely re 
present her motives aud the frame of mind 
under which she wrote her book, After giving 
her reasons for undertaking the task which she 
does under the heading “Argument,” sho 
starts her first chapter practically with ‘Slave 
Mentality’ which testifies to her preconceived 


notions and prejudiced mind; Further she 


writes on the womanhood of India under the 
heading ‘Woman Spinster, and dwells on the 
education of girls, She also describes the 
Queen. Mary's College, which she rightly calls 
© littl charming place, but on page 131 while 
spetking of the enrolment in the school she 
gives the following quotation implying that 
she got it from someone connected with the 
school, It mins as fellows. ‘The question of 
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enrolment rests as yet with au English Com- 
missioner, and the Commissioner lets the young: 
climbers in. With the result that the princes, 
displeased, are sending fewer of their children: 
than of yore. ‘Shall our daughters be subject-. 

ed to the presence of daughters of babus—of- 
upstart Bengali politicians?” they exclaitm, 
lcaving no doubt as to the reply.” 

It is for the authorities of the Queen Mary's 
College to say whether they have daughters of 
babus or upstart Bengali politicians in their 
college or the daughters of gentlemen of high 
social standing. How many princesses have 
they had? Their reply would be wry. 
jiluminating. 


IscOHERENT PRONOUNCEMENTS, 


Similarly she makes most irresponsible and. 
incoherent pronouncements under various 
damaging and sarcustic headings which ate 
gives to her subjects. 

It would indeed require à whole volume © 
rebut and refute her tirmdes on India, and it 
is w matter of great satisfaction to. know: that 
persons like Mr. C: F. Andrews, Lala Lajput 
Rai and Miss Vari Doran lave taken upon 
themselves the task of vindicating — India's 
reputation, 

With all the stuff she has: put in oue cannot 
but admire her zeal and enterprising spirit 
Some of her observations are quite suggestive 
and sound, and she would have rendered a 
service to India if she had really tried to see 
every side of the picture and had gathered her 
facts and material from all sources available: iti 
India. 

However, ‘Out of evil cometh good", is att 
axiom which has stood the test of ages in its 
favour, and has been found to be triter than 
шозї people are inclined to believe; 

It behoves all leaders of thought to сена 
trnct their motherland on a very progressive. 
and sounder basis: ‘There is -no country which 
requires greater co-operation, better wnders- 
standing, more dispassionate judgment and 
lasting goodwill and reconciliation amongst 
her people of different castes and creeds than 
India. 

It is true that at present our horizon of 
mentality is strcharged with thick clouds of 
suspicion, rancour, enmity, selfishness abd 
narrow communal outlook, but “thy Darker the 
firmament the brighter are the stars.” 


І 
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SIR SIVASWAMY AIYER ON CONSTITUTIONAL 
PROBLEMS.* 


Ву Мк. FEROZE CHAND (of The People). 


We have recently. had several draft constitu- 
tions for Indis—áletailéd or in outline. — South 
India particuülirly séems to be prolific in pro- 
ducing such drafts, Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar, 
Mr. C. WijtataghavacHariar, Mir. S: Srinivas 
Tyengar, Mrs: Besant have wll heen busy with 
constitution-making. But we have not hail so 
far any book «discussing: at length the different 
aspects of the various problems iuvolved ih 
comstitution-making. Sir Sivaswamy Aiver's 


hook, therefore, meets a genuine need. And it 


does so inan admirable wav, for it is a erudite 
amd vet lucid treatise, Sir Sivuswamy has wast 
theoretical knowledge of constitutional instru- 
ments. and constitutional histerg— particularly 
within the Hritish Empire. With this erudi- 
tion, he combinés a veteran and experienced 
lawyer's intellect. He can, besides, claim 
practical experience of the existing constitu. 
tonal machinery in India, for hc is s retired 
member :of the Mudras Executive Council. 
With: all these qualifications: he was bound to 
produce a brilliant book, and that he has donc 
‘in his Iudion Constitutional Problems. Provin: 
cial Autonomy, Reform of the Central Legis 
lature and Executive, Defence, Supreme (Court, 
Indian Stutes—these are the principal themes in 
Sir Sivaswamy's volume, and they mre ali 
handled with adnirable iusight into the realities 
of the situation. , 
The constitution Sir Sivaswamy proposes [s 
after the Dominion Government models. Like 
most other people busy with constitution 
making, he wants Parliamentary or Responsible 
Governient. In his plan you have o bicameral 
Central Legislature with reserved and trans 
ferred halves. This dyarely is to be oo tem- 
porary measnre—a transitional stage. In the 
provinces you will have unicameral legislatures 
with completely responsible executives. So the 
provincial reserved subjects are to be transferred 
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іо а responsible ministry, “his ex-Esecutive 
Councillor sees no menace of "Iw and order 
falling into dangerous hands He thinks safe 
guards: giving certain powers of interference to 
the Central Legislature— and these exist, ever 
now—will suffice. He also cmmciates clearly 
what he desires to convey. "There is a lot of 
loose thinking nbout "Provincial Autonomy" дщ] 
"Federal Government" in our politics] disottesions 
these days. Iam afraid even the Nehrn Report 
is not altogether free from it—its references to 
Federation in the chapter on Indian States show 
vagueness and loose thought, J regard it as a 
very great merit in: Sir Sivaswamy’s book that 
it has altogether avoided a lax tse of these 
terms. Sit Sivaswamy tells ts in very dehnite 
words what he means by Provincial Autonomy 
and he sticks to his definition throughout. Tt 
le sincerely to be hoped that other writers will 
emulate Sir Sivaswamy’s excellent example in 
this matter, when writing on Indiam eomstity- 
tional subjects. Sir Sivaswamy is in favour of 
à good deal of decentralization, but he is opposed. 
te Pederation. "ho cause of anti-federationists 
+ по longer’ a doom. cun. Мұ. "б. 
Vijiaraghavachariar is no longer the solitary 
opponent of federation, With the proper ova- 
ligation of the centrifugal forces at work the 
idea has grown strong that India wants a unitary 
Eovernment and not aà federal one; — ‘The Nebr 
Constitution adopted at Tucknow has affixed thi: 
seal of approval to the wnitary idea. With these 
views: about the relations of the provinces to 
the Central Government, it is Tittle wonder 
Sir Sivaswamy hes preferred the Canadian 
model to the Australian one. тан 
Other chapters of grent value in the book 
under comment are. those pertaining to (1) 
Defence, and (2) the Indian States, Sir 
Sivaswamy has for many years been known фо 
be a close student of our military policy, His 
chapter on defence in the present book is an 
admirable critique df the present Army policy 
in India. (Of greater value still are the three 
chapters on Indian States which tear to shreds 
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the egzegious claims recently advanced in 
interested circles that the Indian States had 
entered inte treatics with the British Crown ond 
thet they would wot therefore treat with 
"babus' -when India heewkmnes self-governing. 
Of greater valne still is Sir Sivaswamy's dis. 
cussion of the vague ideas of "federating' the 
Indian States with fritish ndia Tr isa pity 
M ts not possible cither ta quote iW ¢xfense or 
t^ summuarise this section of Sir Sivaswarny's 
hook i the space that ean be found for this 
review. Bit the ry points abont such federation 
enumerated on pp. 227-29 of the hook, are the 
most masterly treatment of the subject so far 
putin print, and deserve very careful considera- 
tion. 

Amongst the (comparatively) minor problems 
dealt with in the chapters:on Indian States, is 
the one raised by the claims urged by some of 
them for a share of the Customs duty on the 
ground that import ditics are taxes on coli- 
sumption anid that British India is not entitled 
to tax the States consumers. This claim s 
examined by Sir Sivaswamy with great ability 
in the light of international law—theery ‘and 
practice—which merits serious attention. Sis 
Sivaswamv'sa own idea about the States is thut 
if they. so want they can send à few represents- 
tives to the Central Legislature who ‘will 
represent their point of view regarding problem: 
aitecting them, but who will not normally 
participate im the work of the house. For the 
rest the States are to be one of the subjects for 
the Governor-General in Council, If necessary, 
for a few years to come, Sir Sivaswamy would 
agree to this portfolio being entrusted to the 
‘Governor-General instead of the Governor: 
General-in-Council, 

However, when one closes the book one 
cannot resist the feeling that it is much: too 
conservative for even a liberal politician, Sir 
Sivaswamy constuntiy baa. in mind what ia 
callod the Next Step in Constitutional Advance. 
Tr other words, he docs to some extent believe 
in getting self-government on the. liire-pairelase 
‘systern—as his poorer brethren get their Singer 
sewing machines. Perhaps im fus plan there 
would be only two or three big instalments 
instead of several small ones, Whateyer the 
official programme of the Liberal Purty muy 
have been at the time Sir Sivaswamy delivered 
his lectures to Madras students—out of which 
the present work lus come into existence— 
to-day Sir Tej Bahadur and other advanced 
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Liberals stand for full) and immediate self 
government with: Dominion Status. 

To say nothing of advanced Nationalists who 
can only pity Sir Sivaswamy when he finds all 
talk of independente as m "gesture of annoy- 
ance," others also can but smile when he says 
that India "cannot otherwise enjoy. the security 
arid freedom for development which she would 
have mider the British Нар" ог that ‘the 
sentiment of gratitude is one of the most dee 
rooted in the Indianu mind ani England mav 
sifely place her trust in the motives of gratitude 
and enlightened self-interest for the loyal main 
tenance, by India, of tier partnership in the 
Empire." ‘These are not exactly the sentiments 
that ore entertained by the vast bulk oi 
Nationalists. | | 

Tt will be futile to turn to Sir Sivaswamy for 
the latest ideas in constitution-making. When 
he is aware- of them Ire (invariably looks. 

askance at them. From proportional represen- 
tation to functional representation al) are taboo. 
A truly conservative outlook! Nor must the 


reader forget that the anthor of tlie book із а 


landlord: His opposition to adult franchise must 

et therefore be given much weight Sir 

Sivaswainy's class interests yerr largely account | 
for his entirely irrelevant comments on Mr, 

Gandhi, non-cosoperation and passive resistance. 

He betrays the real motive of his uncalled-for 

denunciation when Не expresses the fear that. 
‘ir, Gandhi's teachings bode no good to the 

maintenance of the mora] authority of the exist- 

ing system of government or, to the interests 
of social order." But when treating the pro 
hlem of land revenne Sir Sivaswamy shows 
rather disingenuous class advocacy, Thus 
opposing the demand for permanent settlement 
he writes —'"l'he demand for permanent settles 
ment which has often been made from the- 
publie platform may he silvocated dh the 
legislature in response to the. clamour of the 
electorate. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that anv move in this direction is not merely 

opposed ta te whole trend of modern economie - 
thought, which has been in the direction of the 
nationalization, of land, but is hound to bc. 
disastrous to provincial finance,” 

The words italicised by us are one of the rare 
passages in the book in which the wnthor sems- 
to approve of the trend —— 
And even here he has done-so unwittingly, for 
he would cut off his right hand rather than 
solve the land problem by nationalization. He 
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supposed “modern thought’ came handy аз ап 
argument against those who advocate "'per- 
mancut settlement,’ but forgot te take stock 
of the implications of what he was saying. 
Let us hope this blasphemous sentence will be 
deleted in the next edition. Whatever, how- 
ever, the limitations of the book under review, 
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or the occasional lapses of its anthor, and not- 
withstanding his highly conservative outlook, 
Sir Sivaswamy's Indian Coastitutional Problems 
is, on the whole, the soundest anid the best 
exposition of the problems that our constitution- 
makers will have to face auil it is entitled to 
very careful consideration, 


TWO POEMS. 


ORANtTE ! 


"Neath the scented lilac tree 
Where voices roll in from the sea, 
I am waiting, come to me, 


Oranie! 


ORANIE ! 


Tell me mine are false alarms 
Run into my waiting arms, 
Thrill and ‘maze me with your charins 


Oranie ! 


ORANTE ! 


When the sunset fires burn gold 
And anew love's tale is told, 
Say you love me, as of old, 


Oranie ! 


ORANIE | 


Turn those glowing eves upon me, 
Let these eager lips caress thee, 
Kiss me, kiss me, stay with tne! 


Oranie ! 


ORANTE ! 





Tre Jovovs Prrorm, 


From some distant sun-kissed dell 
Love. waves to me, and calls, 


Love has such a wondrous voice 


Its sound my heart cnthralls ! 

The music of a thousand birds 
Scatters in her laughter, 

And echoes, like sweet silvery bells, 
Come faintly riuging after. 

The beauty of a wealth of dreams 
Dances in her eyes, 

Love-thonghts clothed in joy that point 
The road to Paradise. 

Laugh on Dear Love, I come to knee! 
A pilgrim at thy shrine, 

I bring thee naught of gold, but here's 
A heart and it is thine! 


Leland J. Berry, 


i 
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BOOKS OF THE QUARTER 


BOOKS OF THE QUARTER. 


CRITICAL ESSAY-REVIEWS, 


JUSTICE AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
LAW EN BRITAIN.* 


By Mk. Sven Mescor Istas, Бағ-аё- Гаазе, 


Mr. W. A, Robson—the gifted author of 
Justice and Administrative Lam, is a lawyer, 
who is also a Lecturer on Economics in the 
University of London. His book differs from 
others upon similar subjects only in this 
respect that it constructs 4 theory in the 
openmg chapter which it systematically 
annihilates by lis siihseqnent conclusions, His 
book has this in common with other books in 
that it propounds an oid theory with pretentions 
of claims to novelty, Nevertheless the question 
with which the author is concerned is one that 
is agitating the public mind in England 
at this moment; aud that question is the 
relationship that exists betweett the judiciary 
anil the ahministration in England, It is wal- 
known that the separatien of the functions of 
the executive and the judiciary in England has 
beet due to 3 great constitutional struggle 
dating from the era of the Magna Charta. until 
the closing of the last century. The history 
of England is largely filled with the develop- 
ment of the separation of the two branches of the 
It is, therefore, with some 
degree of surprise to us that the: author tells us 
that at the present day the. separation. between 
the two functions is merely: illusory. 

'"The main thesis appesrs to be this. The 
separation between the judicial and the ad- 
ministrative functions in England is a тисте 
midtter of convenience and it fact the judiciary 
with the advance of modern conditions is 
increasingly assuming the functions of the exce 
cutive as the executive is assuming the functions 
of the judiciary. That is the first proposition 
laid down by the author. The second pro- 
position is that the new conditions into which 
England tas been brought has resulted in 
the growth of a large body of administrative 
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law, that is, a law connected with the executive 
functions of the executive officer, The third 
proposition is that in England the judicial 
temper has heen so interwoven with the 
exercise of administrative law that there is по 
dauger in the executive committing acts of 
oppression against the interests of the people. 
This chapter is practically an admission by the 
author of the undoubted existence of the 
separation between the two functions: The third 
chapter consists im. the enumeration: of various 
tribunals in England, called by the author ad- 
ninisttative trilmmnals, whose functions are semi- 
judicial; that is to say connected with both 
the administration and the judiciary. Аз 
instance of administrative tribunals may be 
given the Railway Courts in England, the 
judicial functions of the Minister of Health, 
Education, Trade and Transport, Apparently. 
the object of this chapter is ta show that the 
separation is merely illusory inasmuch es the 
Parliament has the power of conferring both 
the judicial and administrative functions upon 
the same officer, The fourth chapter is concern- 
ed with domestic tibenals which is defined as. 
valimtary association to exercise the conven- 
tional jurisdiction analogous to those of inferior 
courts of justice. And it is suid that the funda- 
mental characteristic of such а voluntary society 
is that its powers are mot interfered with by the 
courts of low except in exceptional cases. AS 
ai example of a domestic tribonal may be given 
the body of people composing the Inna of Court 
of an Association of Doctors. 

The fifth chapter is possibly the most inter- 
esting in the entire book and lays down some 
fundamental principles which are the basis 
of the structure of the legal profession, tiz., 
thie judicial mind, that :s to say the attitnde 
which the representative of the majesty 
of the Law must beur in the meeting ont 
of justice not only between the subjects 
among themselves hut between the subject nnd 
the State. What are the essential qualities of 
judicial temper? The author lays down with 
clearness of conception aid lucidity of language 
the four essential elements constituting the jidi- 
cial temper viz., consistency, equality, certainty, 
impartiality guided by the rule of reason, The 
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author points out that the judge must be con- 
sistent, This consistency is not a mere pedantic 
consistency in avoiding contradictions, But it 
ia a consistency implying a certain principle of 
guidance, of certain uniformity of ‘antecedents 
amd consequents, the certain attendance to the 
laws of cause and effect. "lhese laws of consis- 
tency are the ground wpon which the courts of 
huy accept as binding precedents decisions of 
their own. oiris. An emission to abide by a 
standard of authority may be dangerous, because 
в departure from such precedents implies the 
breaking away from certain principles. On th: 
other hand to give such hinding force to decision 
that mo court may set them aside would 
be a-similar piece of pedantry that no reason 
could support. The second principle is that 
in the eve of law every subject, rich or poor, 
high or low, is an essential component of the 
social fabric anid inherits by his birth in à 
certain commuttity the rights and privileges 
which attach to every member within it. 
Justice is the sovereign that holds the scale of 
balance and every party before it must come 
prepared to assert their claim upon those noble 
апа generous principles which the. conscience o£ 
humanity has accepted as forming the rules 
regulating Human society. In the law there is 
по previleged autocracy, по [alse sense of 
dignity or pride. Neither birth nor attainments 
should have any place before a subject establish- 
ing his legal title. The third quality is 
certainty — not the certainty known to mèti- 
Physics but the cortainty which practical 
scquaintence with tho daily affairs: of life 
illustrates, The- certainty. must be such as 
appeals to the sense af the fair minded persons 
regarditiy the rights of parties. The certainty 
does not imply infallibility, It implies only a 
just unil proper estimate of the evidence that 
‘ts placed before the tribunals ‘The last test is 
impartiality. Iu one sense this may be said tn 
be the most important of all the qualifications 
ofa judge. In this it contains the implication 
that the judge in deciding the balance of rights 
without regard to any reasons of policy that 
the State may cammetd. Whilst it may be 
easy to miminister justice between a subject and 
4 subieet the test of the great judge is when 
he is able to banish from his mind the pre- 
judices in favour of the administration to which 
such a judge owes his appointment. 

The last chapter deals with the growth of the 
socalled administrative law, its advantages and 
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disadvantages and conelides with suggestions 
for removing stich defects in the administrative 
law. In this chapted It is suggested that there 
is the new growth of the ailmitistration which 
i= daily assuming many of the functions of the: 
judiciary, that in England at.any rate these ad- 
ministrative tribunals on the whole have 
advantages of mapidity of work am] that their 
growth should be encoursged. ‘The last chapter 
puts forward a suggestion tha! the dangers 


underlying the growth of administrative law may ~ 


he avoided by the excentive officer assigning ta 
his subordinate his judicial fonction and this 
subordinate officer muy be enided by the rules 
of law and the interest of thé administration. 
That is the way.in wlnch the author proposes 
to eliminate the peril of the administration 
Aarrogating the functions of the judiciary. 


IL 
With due deference to the views of the anthor, 
we must emphatically assert that the proposition 
that im England the distinction between the 


separation of the functions of the judiciary and 


the executive is ame merely of convenience, is- 
unsupported in fact. As has been pointed out 
above the growth of the constitution of England 
is impressed with the character of a determined 
contest between the forces of officialdom aid 
the protest of an enlightened: public, Tn primi- 
tive society a forhearing chieftain is able both 
by the exertion of physical force and by an 
appeal to superstition to dominate the individual. 
In civilised society the individual possesses 4 
personality: which with the awakening of social 


forces is likely to become formidable in expres- = 


‘sion if it is kept under à decree of unrespected 


suppression. In England the sense of freedom 
has always been highest: The independence dis- 
played by the judges in England is the direct 
result of the. separation. of the functions. "Ihat 
separation is mot illusory- It is laid in the 
very heart of the English people, Tt speaks 
in their speech, It is breathed in their air, Tt 
if the spirit which is ranging throughout the 
length and breadth of the British Empire, To 
suggest that the separation is a mutter. of fort 
is to forget the teaching of history. 

The second proposition that there ia a growth: 
of administrative inw owing to the requirement 
of modern conditions depends entirely upon the 
perspective. "There is mo doubt that the realm 
of law is exceeding the boundaries which 
cireumserihed it during the lust centnry. 


"a 
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There is no doubt that the increase of 
commercial activities, the growth of inter- 
national Jaw and the expansion of the 
entire horizon of human consciousness is 
leading in a new cra and is, therefore, bringing 
xbout new conditions which require the applica- 
tion of law im a normal form. Our view of the 
present position is not that the executive in 
England is trespassing upon the domain of the 
judiciary hut on the contrary the function of the 
judiciary has been so enlarged that itis includ- 
ing in its compass the function of the adminis- 
tration. The ministers of health, education and 
trade do certainly perform many of thè 
functions of the judicial officer but this does not 
imply so far as England is concerned that the 
executive officer cannot este orders at his arti 
wary will without appeal. It implies just the 
reverse, [t implies that the English adminis 
tration has been so infused with the judicial 
spirit that even the executive officer ix 
compelled to be guided by judicial principles 
Furthermore, it is to be noted that it is under 
the authority of Parliament itself that the execu- 
tive officer is vested with the rights of the 
judiciary. ‘The exceutive officer is amenable 
nof only to criticism in Parliament but is liable 
to.& personal action in the courts of law in the 
absence of an act of indemnity, 

One cannot help thinking that the author in 
coming to the view that administrative law is 
not only desirable but is actually assuming the 
duties of a judiciary has been largely carried 
away by socialistic politics which have as their 
object the entire contro] of both the adminis 


w-etmative and the judicial process by the force! 


of the State. No doubt a socialist wonld 
view the present tendency of the growth of law 
as the acqniring by the State of the functions 
of the judiciary, 

There is one more point that we may 
commend — vin, the constrictive proposal 
snggested by the anthor to avoid the 
dangers of executive mile, This proposal is 
apparently that the minister should perform his 
executive duties in his usual manner; he should 
assign his judicial functions to a subordinate 
who should as far as possible assume the judicial 
mle. This suggestion wotnld be a happy one 
except that it is difficult to see how the minister 
would carry out his policy in relation to the 
administration without suggesting that policy 
should. be introduced by the said subordinate 
when the subordinate is carrying out such 
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duties ns the subordinate must ido. It is inevit- 
able that if the subordinate is appointed at the 
instance of the executive official the suborilinate 
will cease to be an impartial officer. | 

The real solution, it sms to dme, is ns 
dificult aud no less dificult than the solution af 
a problem as to how the executive cun be pr 
vented from interfering with the administration 
of justice: There is ome way and ono way 
only by which the purity of justice may 
remain untainted and that way is for the 
supreme controlling authority—the Parliament 
or the Sovereign, to separate the duties of ‘the 
executive from the judicial officer. It is hetter 
that the judiciary should extend their authority 
rather than that the executive officer be 
permitted to touch the delicate question of 
the adjustment of rights between individua! 
and individual, Nothing is so precious to 
Englishmen than liberty: That liberty can e 
maintained only so long as the Soveteign body 
itself decides vital issues not with a view 
securing political ends but with a vi 
distributing with even-handed justice to every 
member of the public irrespective of birth, 
rank or prosperity. That is the cherished 
tradition of England resting upon the firm 
fourilatiotis of its own history. 


—— — 


THE SISTERS OF THE SPINNING 
WHEEL.* 


By Mr: C. F. ANDREWS. 


T haye suddenly come upon a book with this 
delightful title and T wish to share some of its 
contents with the readers of this Review. "The 
book is a collection of Punjabi poems, chiefly 
tuken from the Granth Sahib, by Puran Singh, 
one of the most daring of India’s children 
abroad, who started from his village home at 
Abbotabad, in the far north-west of the Panjab, 
to become a monk in Japan and to wear the 
yellow robe, shaving his hair and beard, while 
passing from one experience to another. 

The home life of the Punjab village and the 
songs of his childhood could never let him rest. 
He had to return to them again and again. In 
this book of translations, which Ernest Rhys 
ап his wife have edited, he has poured ont 
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his whole heart, and the lovely title of the 
book The Sisters of Ше Shinuiug Wheel 
brought me back im memory to the Punjab ol 
more than 20 years ago, when I first went cut 
Among the Punjab villages where spmmniug was 
not a lost art and where the sisters of the 
spinning wheel could still be seen plying their 
beautiful art; Here ts a short stanza from the 
songs sung at the spinning wheel by the 
daughters of the Punjah, as Puran ‘Singh, the 
Hindn monk, has translated it for English 
rénders : 

"Ш a singing procession, the crowd of the 
sisters of tle spinning wheel passed on to the 
hall of the spinning wheel; the saint followed 
behind unseen, Each girl sat befüre her own 
scarlet wheel, Ter litte beart<cup brimming 
over with maiden joy and pride of youth 
Each girl, a princess, whirrs her spinning 
wheel and hums to it some simple, tragic song 
of love.’ 

To a noto Puran Singh adds that the name 
of the Spinning hall is Trinjan. ‘There, the 
Eiri of the city sit together, each with her 
own wheel, to spin the cotton yarn, — Once, this 
hall used to be the. vérv heart aud centre of 
а home industry, since out of the cloth made 
by the spinnings of these girls, the parents ised 
to make the marriace dowry for their daughters. 
He adde the following sad words: ‘The charms 
of the domestic life of the ol Punjab are soon 
disappearing. Vulgar life of imitation-civilisa- 
Hon is replacing an old fragrant life. The 
secret of mehndi and. Koosamblia is replaced һу 
alcoholic lavender to our creat misfortune 

From lis poem-translations, 1 turn to the 
story, which he gives, of his own childhood. 
how he was born at the foot of the great 
mountains, at Abbotabad, and how his family 
had been happy, not im outward riches, but in 
a wealth of feeling that came in abundance from 
the ancestors of the {nmily, especially on. his 
mother's. side. His father nsed to go out 
inspecting crops aml land records. His mother 
was alin al to him. I must give in full the 
beautiful portrat of his mothur It stands out, 
like that of a Madonna painted by the brush 
of some great Italian master of the fifteenth 
century. 

‘Chir mother’ he writes, ‘did evervthing for 
us. She cooked for ns, washed our clothes, 
took vs to the hill streams, and gave vs 9 daily 
plunge in the crystal, hiting cold water. She 
took us to the village Sikh temple every: morn 
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ing, and mide ws liste to the hymns of the 
Guru; and generally iu the sfternoon we all sac 
listening to the recital of the lines oE th great 
‘Téacher by the village priest. | 
'At niglit, all alone, we sat together round 
the fire; as my mother and sisters sut before 
their spinning wheels; preparing thread. for 
vetting some cloth woven by the village weaver 
for the апішу," | 
In a parenthesis, let ше add, that I have 
seen exaetly such a scene, ina diiferent enyiron- = 
ment, in Assam utthe houses of my dear friends, 
Sjts T. R. Plhookan and K. P. Chatiha; and 
l Jeary there, that the marriage dowr Шш ti 
tw made in hand-spun and harwl-woven cloth, 
just os. Puran) Singh lias written about othe 
N.-W. Punjab, at the. other extreme of. India: 
“Most of the time,’ he goes on; "my mother 
waslone. She was: by our side, but God alone 
was by her. She was equally annfraid al 
thieves amd cvil spirits; her courage was 
extraordinary. The whole village respected Нег. 
As you know; that part of the country 19 full 
of Pathans, and they admired wy mother for 
her heroic: spirit. e 
‘My: father used to come (o ns, al Мид 
intervals, as q sudden delight of Heaven, which 
we children expressed by mining aimlessly 
about, shouting: ‘Oh, ther has come! Father 
has comel) We went und embraced bint; then 
began clinging round ihe neck of n geutle, fine 
prev mare he had, and we gave him im every 
way. a-toral welcome home." 
‘My mother was known for- her generosity 
und covrage. She would serve her. relations for 


months, and on eccadions nurse the sick ani ... 


wounled with her own hands day and hight 
single-handed and untiring, If she thought € 
certain thing wus gowl etd mint be done she 
did it, In spite of the whole world's opposition." 

Let me turn back once more from these 
reminiscerices of childhood to the songs of the 
sisters of the spinning wheel, "Phe last poem 
1 shall quote imagines the saint watching with 
wistiul eves the pure inantlled Inve of the bride 
ior her husband nt the wedding festival, and 
then sadly wondering whether his own love 
for God is os pure ond unsullied as hors. 

He closes tium ;— m 

“The saint saw. all. this village life from day 
te day, and snid: 

"Boast not, O maints: For God js Great!" 

On all His erestures, He bestows these 
moments of the loftiest love of man. to man. 


A"T 
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How sublime the surrender of the bride to 
the bridegroom in love! 

Моша I could die, like her, to this house 
ot my childhood, and wake in that honse of 
love 

Would I could bid, like her, that silent deep 
farewell ! 

But, my soul! 
death ?'* 

The last perfect words of this song remind 
me of another song from Gilanjali equally 
perfect ; 

‘O thou last fulfilment of life, death, mv 
death, come and whisper to me. 

Day after day have I kept watch for thee; 
for thee I have borne the joys and pangs of 
Шанг. 

One final glance from thine eyes and my life 
will be ever thine own, 

The flowers haye heen woven and the garland 
is ready for the bridegroons, 

After the wedding the bride shall leave ber 
home and meet her Jord alone in the solitude of 
night,” 


Is this all what men call 





THE ETHICS OF THE LEGAL 
PROFESSION IN INDIA* 


Closely connected with the subject of 
Advocacy as an Art is that of the Ethics of 
Advocacy of, as it is more commonly called, 
Legal Hthics, The subject naturally forms 4 
chapter of Mr. Justice Walsh's book— The 
Advecaie. The treatment of this rather difficult 
subject is good, so fur as it gocs, but it is not 
wholly satisfactory, due no doubt to the author's 
rüther limited experience of the realities of life 
iu this country and also—if we may say so— 
to an inadequate appreciation, on his part, of 
the many knotty and crucial problems which 
enter into a consideration of Legal Ethics, 
Before, however, adverting to Mr. Justice 
Walsh's treatment of the subject we msy present 
to the reader a fow- general observations which 
might assist hing in appreciating. our point of 
view. 

Lega! Ethics is that entire body of principles 
of conduct which should guide the lawyer iw 
the practice of his profession. While this is 
mn a measure 4 characterization, if not n 





"The Adyocule: His Alma and icone By 
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Allahabad), 1927. 


definition, it does not explain the origin, the 
force, nor the content of this body of principtes. 
Its origin ts somewhat hazy, it is in jact a slow 

srowth, its sanction, in the main, is merely the 
public opinion in. tlie profession ; its formulatiou 
is still in a large measure uncertain, thought 
rapid progress has been made in recent yours 
towards an accepted formulation of its minin 
principles. Only in a few particulure does. 
еда Ethics seem to have the direct sanction 
of law; it is ratier the expression by a 
few self-appointed philosophical minds of thy 
traditions. accepted by the general sènti- 
ment of the profession, and tendiig mare 
anid more to precise form, Tlie origin and 
growth of these efforts have consisted in 
gathering together from scattered) ‘sources. 
isolated rules of conduct, some prescribed or 
enforced by Jaw, some merely observed by the. 
average exemplary member of the profession, | 
and cementing them together with a few 
suggestions originating in the application of 
certain generally recognized moral principles, ar 
principles of propriety, er of expedieney to Иш 
specific problems presented by a lawyer's 
activities. Such are the two best-known hooks 
on the snbject, these of Sharswood in. America, 
and Samucl Warren int England—the one the 
result of lectures delivered at the Law School 
of the University of Pennsylvania, the other of 
lectures delivered in England under the auspices 
of the incorpornted Law Society, Samuel 
Warren produced in his Law Studies (3rd and 
last edition of 1863), a work. which is valiuble 
and useful even after the lapse of more than 
half n century, 

Others have built since upon the work and 
have coupled with it some collation of the 
principles which varjows decided cases, thronglt 
the adoption and application of these principlys 
by judicial authority, under their statutory 
power to maintain supervision over the conduct 


of lawyers, have enunciated as the inw applic | 


able to the conduct of lawyers, when that 
conduct hss been the subject of dispute 7m 
courts over rights and remedies. In or abont 
the year 1905, the American, Bar Association, a 
voluntary association of American lawyers, coite 
tainime at that time about four per cont, of the 
entire American Bar, appointed. a 

many of them of national distinction, to. consider 
the subject of legal cthics and fornislate some 
specific canons npon the subject ‘This corii- 
mittee continued its lubours nntil 19008. when ii 
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reported the result ta the Association in the 
farm of an introductory preamble, 32 specific 
canons and a proposed promissory oath, 

The Americam Bar Association's Committee 
diligently collaüted prior efforts in the fornuila- 
поп of canons of legal ethics, and traced some 
of those to sources having the force of law. For 
instance in many of the German States j 
Promissory oath embodying шапу of the same 
principles is exacted: in the Canton of Geneva 
in Switzerland a similar oath is exacted: canons 
of ethics are emihodied in the charter of the 
Louisiuna Har Association ; & somewhat зіп 
Code was promulgated in 1693 hy Christian V. 
of Denmark: anyone interested in the antiquity 
ої some of these principles will find that they 
were embodied in. the law and practice af Rome 
long before its downfall as an Empire, if he will 
examine the tite "Advocates" im Bonvior's 
Law Dieonary. "This committee, brought to 
light, and gave wider circulation to, old Doctor 
Samuel Johnson's lawyers prayer, embodying 
in & prayer for guidance, his views of the 
principles of legal ethics; and the 580 muxims 
which David Hoffman, a prominent lawyer in 
the state of Maryland and great preceptor 
under the old system of reading law in offices, 
formulated for the guidance of fis students and 
tnde them promise to read twice а year during 
their professional career. This committee by 
Probing these many sources and collating ani 
formulating the results has done a тоні and 
substantial ethical labonr for the America: 
people. | 

In this respect England has rather | lagged 
behind, but we may confidently expect as the 
Stars go hy to sce the principles of Jegal ethics, 
as announced by philosophic writers, having no 
law-making power, gnduslly enunciated aa the 
law of the state. So far ss India is concerned 
the sübjeet js «till in an embryonic stage onil 
it is to be hoped that Mr. Justice Walsh's book 
will, to some extent, contribute to the building 
wp Of ite principles, | 

One: of the priticipal differences which tends 
іо operate to the disadvantage of the profession 
in this country is the constitution of the 
judiciüry. "It is one of the merits of the 
English system’ says Mr. Justice Walsh, “that 
the Bench. has been nurtured with the supplies 
from the Har," with the inevitable result, that 
"the English system every flay justifies itself" 
and it “has Den. so successful". On the 
contrary, as Не very mildly puts jit, **the 


and wide practical experience: 
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constitution of the Indian judiciary {в necessari- 
ly Somewhat artificial; Why. "necessarily 
we confess we do not understand, Anywav, 


Yen cant have here, in The result; that 


“strong and fearless judiciary’ which in the 


well-chosen words of Mr, Justice Walsh, ‘ts 


the lest, aml sometimes the only ‘bulwark 
aguinst tyranuy amd wrong in high places and 
the impulsive and inconsiderate action of the 
Executive." 15 it then at all surprising that 
wader such ‘‘artificial!—or “somewhat arti- 
fetal’, if you will so have it—conititions, there 
is mot that same impetus to, and that same геп 
iti, and that same spontaniety for, the growth 
and expansion of legal eshritede-corfy, which ia 
the basal foundation of Legal Ethics? Mr, 
Justice Walsh is but too keenly aware of tee: 


inherent limitations of our system- an alwency 


of that controlling infhtence which comes fram 
publie opinion." It is for this wide difference 
In “the system!" which obtains in England: and 
India that Mr. Justice Walsh's treatment of 
Legal Ethics is not wholly satisfactory. [t 
wouid require-a much mote intimate knowledge 
of the conditions of the Bar in India than the 
author cam claim to possess before ote Would 
pr enabled to write: effectively on the subject 
of Legal Ethics in India. At the same time, 
there is a great deal of valuable information to 
be gleaned an the subject, We eatinor go into 
details here, nor is jt worth while doing seo, 
tor ethica] considerations, as applicable to the 
practice of the Law, constitute a special depart- 
ment of legal studies and legal literature: Our 
main object has been to draw the render s atten 
tion to the; on the whole, striking merits of 
Mr. Justice Walsh's hook, alone with some of 
its prominent limitations. Th a later. article we 
may profitably take up the reader's time dn dis 
cussing the subject of legal studies and es- 


pecistly of csse-law on which Mr. Justice Walsh: 


has written with a great fulness of knowledge 


A DEFENCE OF URDU POETRY,“ 
By Pasprr. MANOWARLAE ZUTSUI, M.A. 


In the fast quarter of the. XIXth centur 
Urdu poetry waa perhaps ut its lowest ehh. 
“Hamari Shaert, fy Sve Maxon Hann: Візу 


Aib, MIA, Lecturer [n Urdn, Lucknow C ers 
An fuman-i-taragqqi Urdu, Aurzigahad (Deccan. * 
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While the output of verse vas enormons and 


the uumber of poetusters ws ms numerous ss 


the sands on the seashore, real genuine poctry 
was bard to find. An overwrought technique 
het supplanted the direct inspiration af an 
carlher ape, the ornament was allowed to out- 
sirip the semse and sugary stanzas and super- 
ficial) concetts had taken the place of the ineff- 
able music and the unforgetable phrase, ‘Poets’ 
Were аз common as hinds but their verse went 
lne in every fout. Not only this bat even 
certain of the masters stooped to the wiclean 
and debased their muse tò harlotry, thoigh it 
must be said in their defence that they were the 
creatures of their age and their pectry was 
subdned io what it worked im, as the dyer's 
hand receives its stain. Tt was ot this time that 
Нан wrote his well-known Mugaddama, expos 
ing the short-comings and weaknesses of Urdu 
poets. No wonder if the generation, the new 
star of European poetry had swum into whose 
kem, accepted Hali's teaching withaut cxamin- 
ing its limitations and condemned Urdu poetry 
wholesale as poor, unworthy and tnwholesome. 
This. mood continned for a considerable 
period amd survives in some quarters even to 
ihis day, зо much so that a writer who pro 
fesses ‘to know Urdn poctry and to have read 
thc works of Urdu poets, in a thesis which had 
won for him the degree of Ph.D. of the Uni- 
versity of London, makes the astounding state- 
ment that "until the advent of. English mfluence, 
all that went under the name of Urdu litera- 
ture, which Js entirely in verse, was all imita- 
twe, artificial aml uninspiring: hedged in by 
hkard-and-íast rules, revelling in o narrow circle: 
of thin and lhuckneved idons, and making m 
virtue. of extravagunee, meaningless subtleties, 
far-fetched concerts, nnd. empty declamation.” 
But thanks to poets like Iqbal, Chakbast and 
Hasrat Mohant, au) to a new school of literary 
critica, who while appreciating the splendour of 
European literatures lave réfttsed to be dazxsled 
by them and while- recognising the limitations 
of Urdu poetry. deciiue to be blind to'its merits. 
Unda pectry ts coming imo its own, and its 
&reut Masters gare onore more receiving the 
homagc which is their doc. Syed Masood 
Hasan: Rizvi belongs to this band of critics and 
I regard his book, Hamari 5haer ms 9. wery 
| Rood specimen of the productians of this 
show. As he states frankly more thun ance 
he ids mot concemed with the other side 
of the medal that has heer shown amply by 
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Нан in his Mugaddama, He intends bis book 


as complementary to the Mugaddama: to show, 
to the Urdu reading ptiblic the bright side of 
the picture and to make thim realise that шаг" 
own literature contains poetry of were ‘high 
order which they showld read and understand, 
and which it ts sheer folly on them part to 
ignore and despise 

It is not necessary to agree with every opinion 
expressed in the book to appreciate its worth; 
even those who disagree with the author will 
have to acknowledge the extensiveness o[ his 
reading, the soundness of his judgment and the 
genuineness Of his culture. He pleads for a 
Fight understanding of what is best in Undo 
poetry and for s riglit appreciation of master 
urtists like Mir, Atash and Ghalib, ürtists who 
‘had learnt in suffering what they taught in 
song,’ and whose moods of pensive introspoc- 
ton amd of unsatishied jonging haunt us like a 
passion. If Iwric be an expression of deep und 
sincere feeling in harmonious words then Urdu 
Ghazal at its best is a fine specimen af the 
lyrical art. And then there js the marsia; a 
mine which remains almost unexplored by the 
ordinary Urdu reader, but which thanks-to 
genius of Anis contains literary gems of in- 
estimable value. It js on behalf of all 
that. our author pleads to the men af 
Ecneration. It is tre ial vus у. Mn ER 
blatant advertisement, over-gorgod with tee 
products of a material civilization and seeking 
constantly for tew thrills and new shocks, We 
kave sermons ii stones and books in running 
hrodks: the very bricks. of our walls preach 
wisdom through their gaping phitards, All the 
more need, why, at least dts finer | 
should s0t remam insensible to the magic E" 
great poetry in their own language, to the spell 
of the siren chants of Ghalib and te the golden. 
vintage of Hafir gieaming in the silver vessels 
of Ded. I tope thal Syed Masood Hasan 
Kizvi's book wil help considerably in thiis 
direction. Not onc of its least reemmnends— 
tions is thot it is written in a style which i is @ 
pleasure to rend, and which in its chois of 
words, its turn of phrases, its structure of 
semtences amd it& subtle and delightful humeur 
reminds one again and again of that great prose 
artist, Mohammad Husain Azad. Tt isa book 
in which a great theme is worthily treated and 
T commend it to every lover of the Urdu 
tongue, 
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A NOVEL OF INDIAN LIFE" 
By Mz, M. E. R. MARTIN 


This book: is written by a poet, and the dts- 
criptions of an Indian night, the flowering trees 
and shrubs, the hot weather and the monsoons 
üre poety in prose Itis given to few English- 
men to know Bengal as Mr. "Thompson does; 
and still fewer perhaps Have the desire to lnow 
it! Nevertheless he is quite. fair. imn his 
criticisms of both the. English and the Indians. 
in the opening chapter the conversation which 
takes place in the train is typical Truth is not 
alwaávs. palatable to the Army man, and his 
pont of view mist be reckoned with and 
allowed for. His ''job'" is to preserve order 
Amongst an alien population, and who cau 
ceonder that he sees "Red" whem occasion 
docs not always warrant his doing so? English 


people find it difficilt tà understumd that Africa: 


und Indis are in a different category from the 
Dominions, the latter mhabited for the preater 
part by peopie from. firitaim. The question of 
separation must be faced to its legitimate con- 
Clusion and accomplishment whether by force 
or by constitutional means. Force spells re- 
pris. and blooished in which both guilty 


Hid innocent are involved, whercas separation. 


by constitutional methods means co-operation, 
tmutun! forbearance, understanding, and social 
progress. The English in India often find 
themselves in a false position, for to some 
Indian. minds, nothing the Eugiish do is ever 
right and interested motives are attributed to 
their every uction, This is a fatal obstacle to 
any Teal co-operation an mutual trast. Bad 
government by one's own people is always 
eusier t6 bear and to condone than bad gov- 
ernment hy an alien ome. — Probably Indians do 
nat realise that discontent nnd testion are also 
fcit by English peopl at Tóme when nienmbers 
of publié bodies show. crass ignorance anil 
obstinacy. and refuse to remedy crying evils. 
If ignorance in sclif-governmient is shown in 
Englaud, no stones ought to be thrown at 
Indians who have not had the same opportuni- 
ties of learning how to govern themselves as 
English people have. On the other hand, 
English officials in India having the real welfare 
ef the people at heart, are often irritated by 
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“An Їїпїїан Pay- Ny Edward Thompsón (Alfred A. 
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customs which militate against decency and the 
bealth of the community. This is illustrated by 
Mr, ‘Thompson in respect to monkeys becoming: 
such p duisance at Vishnugram. Vet that 
town, being “holy, mno measures could he 
taken te diminish the pet, The inhabitants 
therefore had to continuc to suffer from the 
moükeys and from. the insmitary conditions 
caused һу them, A comparisen might he 
drawn between am incompetent Englishman at 
home and the ignorant Bengali! Relative 
values arg indeed hard) to learn! | 


И. 


The interview between Neogy and the Raja 
{з very cleverly described. ‘Truly. the westie 
nisl Indian may find himself in a position of 
extraordinary difficulty, Swarajists, in a hurry: 
for self-government, do not realize all that may 
be involved in the transition, which involves 
twe schools of ethics. Neither Fergusson mor 
Neogy acted in a strictly honourable тта. 
The description of the election is also full of 
warting to ihe student just returned to India 
amd aspiring to take an active part in politics. 
At best polities is "a dirty business.’ [Т da 
to the educated Indian tliat we look for the 
regeneration of Indian; and to the recognition 
af those spiritual values which ore the real’ 
remedies for sordid ambitions and conm, nal 
animosities, In the conversation with tlic 
Sadhu, the truth is presented from different 
points of view. If we vould each be frank 
how much éasier it would be ta co-operate. 
The acknowledgment of) one's faults is half 
the battle; mere abuse newer heals, but reul, 
solid, constructive criticism is welcomed by the 
best minds, whether English or Indian. Neog y 
puts the situation in a. mitshell in describing 
the position of am Indian official, Tike the 
English official, he is between two fires, He 
tuay be called ‘a traitor’ by Indians, anil be 
sneered and laughed at by the English, It is 
well pointed out by the Sadhu that self. 
government aise noL consist merely in the 
great responsibility with "nnlimited op = 
ties for graft [At the sani time, is — 
emit to. acknowledge that matters af теа! 
import have progressed,—that instead of the 
massacre of goats amd bnífnloes a& the Durga- 
puja in Kanthals, flowers and sugur-cane ате 
now being offered, and that "life and thought" 
are gradusiie being changed throngh the 
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influence and knowledge of the life of Jeans 
Christ. 


ПІ. 


Other matters in the book stand out dis 
unctly from 1he general plot, and prove how 
clear is Mr. Thompson's own point of view. 
His impressions are gathered. np and focussed, 
‘avoiding the “‘glittering confusion" of amateur 
writers on’ things Indian. The deseription of 
the famine, otte of the worst scourges Nature 
has provided! for India, lives in one’s memory, 
The Engtish officials, though "paid" to do 
their work, (they cannot live on air, poor 
things!) carry out their jobs of saving life with 
real carnestness arid veal, without cxpeclíng 
gratitude in return, yet valuing appreciation 
af thoir corts. The question of gratitude does 
hot concern those who are Deity saved but 
those who are looking on and  continne 
“cursing.” How few Indians there are in 
proportion, who really allow themselves to speak 
enthusiastically of Government measures under- 
taken to relicve famine or pestilence! | Because 
such mesures, nare not, in the first instance, 
initiated and carried through hy themselves, 
they feel themselves deterred from Патар so. 
In deploring the one aspect the other must not 
be forgotten, The tife Jed hz the English ùt 
the station is not onc calenlated to imoress the 
Indian mitu] with its iutellectuality, Ti is anty 
toc trite that the mem-sahihs do complicate the 
social side of life im India, T4 mav hes débate- 
able. question whether British administration its 
not seen at its hest when the men-folk are able 
to pursue their avoentions apart from féminine 
interference amd gossip. The present writer's 
owt experience of a large amd popular station 
in Burma certainly bears this out ss regards 
intellectual activities, real interest in. the country 
ahd education of its children on the part of 
the ladies! Mr. "Thompson does not favour 
ether country (England or Trndia! more than 
the other, ‘and sxatirises weaknesses aml fatl- 
ins wherever ther actitr, 


IV. 


In conclusion, our readers will be interestel 
in the following lines which were composed 
with teference to the trial of the Rev, Thos. 
Fysche Palmer in 1702, ou an indictment for 
Seiitious Practices - 


T" 


“Sedition! What a handy word to nc 
When "tis йен justice to. abuse, 
To crush out liberty and gag the press, 
And 4H but mean-sealed creatures 


to oppress," 


INDIA BEAUTIFUL,* 


This зире publication —''made in 


P 


Germany"—comprises three hundred and four 


photogravure- plates of the wonderful mowu- 
ments of India's past greatness; beautiful 
temples, splendid mosques, gorgeous tomba, 
charming waterfalls, marvellous fortifications 
and pictures of various types of people. In an 
introduction in English, translated — from 
German, Dr. Hurlimatin explains that hisides in 
preparing this monumental photographic smnrvey 
not only to capture the beautv of Indis but 
also to illustrate her soul, and there can be 
no two opinions that he hus succeeded in his. 
self-impose ask remarkable well as none 
has done so far, Pictwresque India is {тшу а! 
magnificent work of Art—which it isa sonree of 
genuine pleasure to look into, sud it woull 
make an ideal gift hook. The supremely 
beautiful journey which this hook cnahles: ne 
to take through India starts in the extreme 
south of the great peninsula, On Adam's 
Bridge we are able to visit-snch important sites: 
of Dravidian eniture and architecture as Madura, 
Trichinoply, Tanjore, Cumbaconum, and : other 
sacred spots with their gigantic temples, 
Starting again from the south, we travel along: 
the south-western coast from "Trivardrum 
топе Malabar to Tellicherry, passing dense 
virgin forests, and over the wide table-land of 
the Deccan from Mysore ‘to Bangalore and 
Hyderabad, where, together with Hinduism, 
marked Mohammedan influence js noticeable, 
In Goleonda am! BHijapur we mimire the great 
monnments erected by former Mohammedan 
rulers. Our next destination js Bombay, . 
India’s main and most modern port: We then 
visit the rock-ent monasteries and temples of 
Karli and Elephanta, which represent somo of 
the most magnificent of India's countless monte: 








*Ileluresque India - A. Photographie Surrey fhe 


Land at Antiquity. T pie athl Introduction 
Dr. Marini Hiriimann, Tatnperevata © ‘Bons 
Cv, 10, Harnby Road, Bombay), igat, 
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ments: Our journey now leads us to the north- 
east; to the temple cities of Orissa; and we 
visit Puri where tens of thousands of pilgrims 
congregate every year at Bhubeaneshvar, the 
City of the Thousand Temples. After passing 
through Bengal and visiting Calcutta; the old 
capital, we proceed up the: Brahmagutra to 
Gauhati in Assam, 

Then we follow the towering frontier moun- 
tains to Darjeeling at the foot of Mount 
Everest, and on the threshold of that mysterious 
land, Tibet. In the valley of the Ganges we 
reach Patna, erstwhile the royal residence af 
a mighty kingdom and пем the capital of 
Behar and Orissa and then pass on to Buddha- 
Gaya, the greatest sanctuary of Buddhism, and 
to Benares the most sacré city, The book 
takes us up the Ganges to Allaliabad, Lucknow, 
aud to romantic Bundelkand with ite crumbling 
sacred monuments and emblems of royal power. 
Iur next halt is at those clussic centres of 
Mohammedan supremacy, Арта and Dethi, 
Rajputana is the home of ancient royal courts, 
and resplendent with bright colours and 
romanee, On Mount Abu, and оп the 
peninsula of Kathiawar are the sacred spots 
of the Jainas- We now turn our steps towards 
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Ahmedabad, once the seat of mighty Moham- 
пейап qnonarchs, and then Wwe pass nn to 
Hyderabad, formerly the. capital of Sind, now 
outstripped hy that very enterprising centre of 
commerce, Karachi. In, the extreme north- 
west we teach the territory of what was once 
the Gandhara Empire, the Panjah with, the 
old cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and’ finally 
the end of our journey is in sight: Kashmir in 
the western part of the region of the Hinuwlayas 
which, with: its superb mountain scenery, its 
colourful vegetation, and entrancing edifices, 
provides the last wonderful series of impressions 
which the author of this work has given us, 
and: has thus unfolded a complete picture. af- 
India and her many peoples, Such are some 
only of the striking features of this magnificent 
work which we have much pleasure in com- 
mening to all lovers of India. While infinitz 
credit is justly due to the author-artist for 
having so skilfully planned his journey as to 
lake in his photographic survey all that is 
voblest, best, and most fascinating in this 
great and historic land, acknowledgment js 
equally due of the enterprize of the Indian 
publishing firm in making this work accessib 

to the public, 
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L—RECEKT LITERATURE OF-TBRAVET.. 


Unknown Ttaly:; Pietmont and the Peidmontese. 
Пу (the late] H. A. Rernolde-Batl. 
LuL, Soho Square, London; W.C. r), туй; 

The Maly of the Пала. Пу E. KR. T. Vincent. 
(Methnen & Co,, Ltd, Essex Street, Strand, London, 
WC), ой. | 

"The premature death of. Mr. FR... A. Reynolds-Ball is 
а greai loe to the Heerature of travel. Hip last 
work—Unknome Maole—which ia devoted to Piedmont 
and the Piedmontess—fully suatsina big reputation aa 
an accurate observor und a sytrpathetié delineator of 


foreign lands. Piemonte i& traversed daily һу the: 


hundreds who enter Tale on tho Mont Cenis Railway. 
but, iie the traveller's knowledge of it іа thua con- 
fined to the outlook fram the window of an express 


(A & C. Bluck,. 


Р ж 

tein, the epithet “unkown ia nor misapplied The 
province las heen unaccostitally megiected by Инн 
writers, largely ‘because it has no art collections of 
importance except the Roral Gallery of Turin. It 
abould be, however, remembered, that Italy ie not 
merely an art gallery of nuseum, amd Piedmont 
nppeals mresistibly to all who take au Interest jn the 
rural life of the coontry and can apprecitite a province 
which hay preserveil unchanged for centuries is 
language, customs, traditions nnd enperetitinms, and 
the memory of its romantic history, Mr. Reynolds- 
Fall had an intimate knowledge of the eoutitrvalde and 
its people, and hé writes from the experience anil: 
oliservation of. several years’ residence ty ihe bears 
of Piedmont, With the publication ol his Unknown 
Haly, Mr. Rewnold-Tall lenves the reader with 
scarcely апу excuse to show an ignorance of thia 
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fserlnating north-western province of Thaly, He has 
explored it and described its people and scenes from 
emi to end, so that the reader о шау know it as 
theronghly a¢ most of as Kaew Rome, or Venice, or 
Florence, of Naplce—the show-itie: of Italy. Some 
of hi» most etitertaining chapters ten! with the 
lile aud customs if those happy little villages that are 
visible from the йөз of the train as [t puredes 
ite way from Modane to Turin—« part of the conntre 
of which the average traveller in Italy Enows very 
litte. Im short, Mr. Revtiolde-Tuls Uaknowh ffaly 
ik oh almost exhanstive зау of the people of Piot 
niont, their social life, Linguape, customs, matiners, 
folklore, ànd hmmeur. Though eneycbopaedic im scope 
and highly informative, it ie exceedingly interesting. 

Mr. Vincent's Italy of the ftaliomz is planned and 
written on wholly different lines from: Unknown Maly, 
Italy exercises a perenmia] fascination over cultured 
winds, and Mr. Vincent's bright and brilliant sketches 
wb Ttülian scenes und sights, and of the fights and 
shadows of italian life, while saggestive of mnch tliat 
will remind ber old hwvrs of happy experiences, 
»onkl encourage the hopes of a laige mmber of new 
travellers. Inn series uf epiwxles the author makes 
а gay, though nonetheless thaaglitfal, contribution 
t)» am eppreciation of te Haly of Ure Italians, and 
hit book tuerit. consideration. 


Afghanistan of the Afghans. By Sirdar Ikbal A} 
Shah, (The Dinmotid Presa, Ltd., :28, Long Acte, 
Londou, W. C. i) 1935. 


Trough the Heart. of Alghanistin. Te — Hil 
Trnkler. (Puber aal Guyver, 2y, Russell Square, 
Tandon, W- C. 1) 19:8. 

The visit of His Majesty the Ameer of Afghanistan 
to Batope—the first oceasion an which an Afghan 
monarch has felt Asia—tae btouglit prominently 
lefore the publie tbe little known hat interesting and 
important kiupdom ever which he rules, ant the 
lileratare relating to. Hia. inerexsing ta an appreciable 
тезше. “The Bret of the two books utuler potke & 
the resnlt of fiftoem vears® labour ani the part of Sirdar 
Ikbal AH Shah, án Afghan himsceH, and ote af the 
first, if not the first, to be educated in Europe. He 
i» a well-known contributor tò the English Press, and 
Bis aeccoont of the traditione, mannets, апі сово 
of the Afghans, as well as his opinions ne to tbe 
Iutare ol. Afghanistan, are & valuable coniribntion to 
modern histofv. "hé book—whirh is fully illustrated 
— ап acmmte nd Interesting exposition of tbe 
socldlogical conditiones and problems of Afghanistan, 


giving the Armenian refugees a фото jm Russian: 






Dr. End] Trinkier'» Through the. ffeart af Afghanis 
tan is the account оё а recent wisit to that conuiky 
via Russign-Turkestan. The author ioa German 
geologist and a traveller of Reropean 
Wien be wàs ia Kahal he vas requested by thà Kitiy 
to prowpect for coal atid iron. He had iti cotteeqitence 
exctptional oppottiitities for seeing the country; and 
as he happens ty be an excellent descriptive writer, 
he has produced an unusually interesting look, The 
&uthor knows Afyhanitan weil and his deseriptiana 
of the wild mwuntiinous country are extremely well 
done. Besides beiug a mun of acivnce, be fas a 
poctíc nature ath] his writing bears many signa of 
being sensitive to the wide plaing and plateaus amd 
the towering pesky of Afghaniatat. The author went 
w и vewly foonded Afghan trading company in rga% 
travelling across Rassin and Ноте by мау оѓ India. 
The scientific results of his expedition are omitted but 
there are hopes that these will he translated at a 
later date, In the meantitne his descriptive work: is, 
indeed, very welcome. The fact that Afghanistan tus 
been, unti] quite lately, practically: torbidden grommt, 2 
idis particular valie to thie book, which fe a notable . 
addition to the (бегате ін Наша relating to that ч 
country, 


Persian Pictures. By (the Lite) Gertrade Rell 
(Ernest Henn Lt, Bouverie Street, M. v. 4, London) _ 


Armenia and the Near East, fy De Р, Nansen. 
(George & Cuwin, Lbh, Miun Street, л, 1618, 

We welcome tbe new edition of the late Mise 
Gertrule Hell's Pirslan Pictures, under the ectitorehip 
eb Sít Denhoh Ross. Pirst [eed in wor when the 
Anthor Was 05, it af ance took ite ramik with clusticn 
Hke Kinglike's Eothen, forrow's ible Ie Spain ani 
Yonne s JYravets, Tt fille the gap of two years in her 
Fetters amd alan sets git the reasons for tho f | 
tion which that roruuttic part of the world always had 
for ler Jt is à book foll of chari and altewd elec 
vatiott, and the prevent redasue (with atte — 
additional mutter) vmfht to take it & favourite 
the itäny student, friends and lovers o( [ез and 
the Persians and their life and literature 

Evervone mterested in Arenrenia shonld read the 
arresting book by Tr Pridtiof Nansen, wha hae beet 
sindying the Armenian problem ot behall ef the 
Teague of Nations, and hee worked ont a scheme of — 








Armenia vm desert land which, once irrigated, will 
heconte ome of the gardens of the world. Profoundly | 
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rüoving is this trupie récopd oí the Armzniams, whom 
the Young Turks ileliberately set themselves Чо 
exterminate iluring the Great Wor, with the result 
that about a illion ob them werc wiped out ‘The 
hook ts on eloquent appeal for jdstice to the renmant 
af this gifted race; While dealing with the min 
problem, the anthos has also given on ап interesting 
acconnt of his journey and his impressions of the 
conuiry traversed by him and the people. The book 
iy well) iltmstrited: and the translation from, the 


Norwegian ts excellent. Altogether a notabie aildition 
ti travel Hterature, 


Nepal, Be [the late) Percéval. fanden, d- vila, 
(Constable X Co, Ltd, ro, Oratige Street, Londat, 
W. C. 1928. 


The Gurkhas. By W, A. Northey ami Ù, J. Morris, 
(John Late the Bodley Head, ft, Londen) 1928, 

The Jute Mr, Perceval Landon'a Neful—magnifi- 
rently prediced in two hatidsome but rather bulky 
volumes—ja ап authoritative work and ip likely long 
to ocenpy the position of the standard trentise oti that 
land, which reninine keday ihe one trily independent 
Indian Fidem, fall of aitiquitie: ancl relies of the 
past, doweted with wealth from. anite amd. forest. 
peopled from both the Northern and the Southern 
vivilieations of Asin, nnd us atch a highiv interesting 
country, [t nmw &afelv be sau] that of all the closed 
lama of this world—cinsed by the deliberate will and 
Policy of those who lived within them; closed whether 
from piety, superstition, jealousy or perhaps abowe ull 
Iron müsirmet of the Eurpean—Nepal ts the only 
survivor. "The Tittle Valley of Katmandu amd the 
anlicus track lending up to ii from the plains. of 
india dre probably ot knew de nore (hano xw 
Huropeans, und (o dhese the rest of this premt Stile, 
foine soo miles in length und ioo mile iu breadth, 
iw ан coniplelely closed to Western Ghaervation and 
-remesrch as in 2xo B. C., when ihe Emperor Aakn 
eet Ер the five great нара: оў Patan, Tt da not 
surprising, therefore, af there are pot so far any 
muthumitative works on that county. 

lor the fret time а Катрин was allowed to 
wander beyond the heaten tracks and to delve inte ite 
liistoriea] records, for the first time a Maharaja ot 
Nepal gave fall authority amd every assistance in ihe 
preperation of a standard book on the country , wlillat 
Heverthelesa ctijolning иран the author that ie 
opinion or itntement was to be contained in the book 
that the author did tot hirseM consider, aa a rcanlt 
ol his own researches, to be fully justified, Tt te clear 
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that without such assistance the writiig of the hook 
am which the author was etaed fir several) year 


would have bees impossible: — Unhappily Mr. Lamkin 
did nol live to ace ite publicatiati, bet hin memory wili 


bo kept alive by this last werk o dis, which is 


detailed, accurate, sound and pmpartial and presents 
ar enevelopasdie  survev af Nepal, ite geography, 
history, sociological condition nml preseni-dav prox 
hlems, Embellished with mumeroua illustrations atl 
mapa, it will long remain the onc mdispensalle wark 
on ‘Nepal and the Gurkhas. А 

Major Northey and Captain Momas The Gurkhas 
may he commented ay an excellent hook dealing with 
the one тосе of Nepal which je rhe moet inrportant 
and the best known, This is a complete first-hand 
ааш: а Nepal and it» inhabitants by two- Шаа 
oestra Who have lived i that country for years: 
Major Northey rervel fot twenty years, wiih. the 
Guikhas amd has been allowed to travel further inte 
Nepal than any other European, while Captain с. ў 
Morris i: still serving with the Gurkfiae and was the 
їйсїз] photographer of the Moant Everest expedition 
of 7922. The book сома a full weenie of th 
history and geography of the country aml af the 
manners and cestome of all the diverse mcea of Nepal 
and it has leen written zo appeal to the general reader 
who knows littl of the subject, se well we to the 
mirè informed, A feature of the book js the unique 
election of over seventy illmtralints reproduced from 
original photographs taker te Captain Morris and 
others. The book is time an excellent sketch of the 
social ‘life if the Gurklive--their tuners anil cartam 
ae wlso a capital accouti af tbeir country, Nepali 
Ennched with a lurve number of Hiustratiotis. and 

A aap, written by persone whe (a military сеги) 
are thoroughly {диаг with their anhject, the lock 
ia am imüractive contribution ta the stuily of Gurkha 
socolegy.. We have much pleusure in emmesdinnge it 
te students of the subject. 


А Holiday im Burma, Ку с. у Leéester — (A. 
Wheaton & Co, Lül, Hxofer, England) gait 


Nothing xo Blue, Dv Mima ,Napler. 
Tress, — — Lambor) oyga, 

Мт. б 
wimple 


(The Cayitre 


CM. Leleester'y Mulhday {нң Пати is n short, 
narrative of his inrpresalons and vhecrvations 
Hi that ccumry duting a cold weather tour—the faut 
thapter on a flying visit to Calentta being of no sigui: 
Grine, The Burmese Sketches—which deal with 
Bangeen and the other ahow tities of the canit, 
alio the Shaw states—are interesting, though it must 


~! 
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be coniessed thuat there i9 nothing striking i8 thet 
He ie struck їп Rangoon with the ohviots fact that 
thoigh the capital of шша “in presente the 
appearance of a city of some Imbian province, peopled 
with all the vari¢lies anil castes of DImüian natives" 
So writer this “Roglish cativw." For te rest, the 
tek will appeal to. those win have no access to, hooks 
likc O'Connor's The Alken East. 

Elum Kapice Neeg do. Nlis te a repritb of 
sketches—rivinally contrite tv periodicals and 
journals—idealing with IndeChita, Queensland anil 
some other part» of the worll, They were in oar 
opinion well worth reprinting, for thomeh Leht, they 
betrav. the hamdl ed am expert in depicting the liglita 
ati shadows of every-day life in the danda traivereed 
by the author, Reajlors af booke wf travel mir enfely 
torn to thes book amd they are nor [ikely ta le dis 
nppotnted. 


Ses ludis with Me. Ty Jono А. "Tracy. (The 


SiraMfond Company, Beeston, US 4.), 1933. 


The Ordinary Man's India. Te A. Clande Trown 
Corn Palmer, go, Chandos Sirect, Londen, W. а), 
пу, 

Jann Tracy's Аг india wilh Me % a trpiral 
American book of ‘travel. 1t ia the story ol a journey 
through India—bevinning at Ienbaw amd eniling Gt 
‘Colombo: covering m distmuce of tooo miles and five 
monhe of time—with constant sight-seeing. E ds 
claimed for (t that i t the only complete conten 
perry gunie-hoek of Indin extant—a statement which 
wt sre nop prepared £n diiputt The journey throngh 
Tnilin, described in this hook, woe taken bry a party of 
four. With the guide who conducted the party, the 
wither tiade mit the itinerary, and the plan woe tevet 
devised from. Nightly during the trip the anther 
put down any esperiences she may Juve hail that sly, 
wuvthing ununal thar she tad heard, jul her 
linpressions of places amd people she had ween. ‘This 
date wos drawn from li writing See Paii with Me, 
aking lt of especial value t6 the prospertive traveller 


а Of interest to oll render — Readers who thesire im 


learn Во preaent-dav India strikes an Airerican miy 
du worse than read thie book, which is bright ami 
synmpahretic—4nmite. mu-Maxeike; Se. alb Amencan 
марса: аге тин. Міна Маус; 

Mr. Clonde Brown was for many years in Calentia, 
тШ п defun picture paper, Tia Indio in mainly 
Calcutta and ita neighboarhned, Virwed fram that 
апи, the book may һе said to be alnwst 
encyclopaedic in depicting  AngloIndian life im the 


capital of. Bengal. fut that is- very far from. painting - 
life of even the Enropenn. in other. paris o Шо ун. 
sub-coniment of dmdim—to say тшт ni indin 
Tadia, which iè practically irnonel. However, B will: 
ecrve ite purpose, for written primarily for the new - 
aaner from игре, it b» replete with nefol advice | 


which will he [узи cervicealie. d£ OM second editiun. 
he called (üe, much of the petty gesep show] te: 


proned out, 





IL RECENT TOCRIST LITERATURE AND 
GUIDES.. 


“So You're Going to": (5) England, (B) France, 
i) Parts, (D) italy Ai ГБ) Home. By Clary Laughlin 
—— & Čo, Liis 35, Hssex Street, Londom, 

Ve C) 3923-8. 


Miss Clara H Iaighlin is on American lady givet 


tn travelling in Hurope amil reennditur her experiences, 
of the cities or the conntries iite, in the alispe ul 
won handbooke id them Her first venture was 


vated Su You're Going tu Party and it was A parces 


inl attempt ty emalle the visitor to enjoy Ji» er her 
visit to the gay еня with a iinimmm expenditure if 
time and money. She followed it mp by Sa Yiu're 
Going lo Itaty in which all the places af particular 


interest to tourists in that country are dealt with) 
thoroughly, and withal so charmingly thatthe visitor 
п Пају тау learn from the book not only the chief. 
punis of each district bat also. the: necessary detuila- 


coneertiümg is history, arr and ealture; amd also abovt- 
i» &hops, thesires ard restaurants, etc, Tater arrivate. 
in “So You're Going to —,.1'* series, are So Y pire 
соба to England and So You're Golug ti Frowce, 

Modelled on the satie lines a= her two previnne toulks, 
which juve been highly popular and enccewsin], these 
new handbbuoks t0 Ипдшшщ asd France tapa 
tively will enable the tourist tu ctjoy his Atay E 
lo plan his tour to Ma advantage i either or both 
the cuontries The books contain nol only prartical. 
information on. all matters of. interest and importance 
cotiducive tà comfort and. coanvenieneé when traveling 
in a foreign country, but also descriptive nutes ou 
the varois scenes am] aiplis, a їнї too whieh - in 
calenláted. to adi to the pleasure of the aly t-weer. А. 
vest amornt of information ia contained ih thee 
volumes most fascinatingly told, They open out many 
ew routes for exploration, include all the places 


most worth: à visit, ami give ons » greab insiplit into 


the exteri and variety of the country in: which a lite 
timè of travel wonld siill teave much mnseen. Apurt 
from thal necessary guidance ls given as to the beat 


ы i 
ч 
» Y 
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hotels and restanratita to visit in each town. Written 
hy ant expert, the toitis ate admirably platined, and 
the books give ote precisely the kind of information 
whirh one waut» but i apt to. find missing from the 
stereotvped jpuble — The latest. addition 1o tlie series— 
Sv You're Going to Rome contain a long preface 
dealing їп genéral with travel vonditons in July, 
which have so tremendously ituproved of recent. years, 
Tt contains the chapters originally published on Naples 
and vicinity, but revised to keep pace wiih the phe- 
nomemal chauges there. The original chaptere on 
Rome are virtually antonched, There are new 
chapters em Sicily and the hill towne between Коте 
amd Florence, ami an appendix giving uames and 
addresses of hotels, pensions and chops, with des- 
eriptionsa wf each, This dew series of travel-books— 
for they can setiveely he valed wiih justice or pro- 
prietv "yruide-books'—shosld appeal to a large circle 
of cultured travellers as they ure reporturies of. useful 
information aboot France, Italy and England. We 
shall watch with interest the progress of the series 
and hope to find on our table, in due course, similar 
mefel and interesting books, from the peu of the 
cultured author, dealing with other — Huropeat 
countries, 


"How To Be Mappy" (t) da Ран». Ву John 
Chancellor, (3) 1m London, bv Victor MacClure, 
(4) On the Riviera, by KR. Elson and (4! tn France 
һу G. Bosworth. (J W. Arrowsmith Ltd., 6, Upper 
Bedford Place, Reüssell Square, Lomdonu, W С. 1), 
1916-8, 

Mesers. Arrowamith deserve credit on their enter- 
prise ii inaugurating o pew series (not of gmide-books 
hat of tonrist literature of great excellence) called 
How Vo Be Happy in the various cities of countries 
ef the world, ‘The earliest batch comprises Mr. John 
Chancellor's Рана (now iti ite second edition), Mr. 
Vietor Масите Londo, Mr. M. опа Он the 
Riviera and Mr, Hosworth's France, Hach ol these 
defigttfal Jittle volumes tells things never toll so well 
before With it, the visitor to Paris or London or the 
Riviera or the erasile resorts of France will no longer 
Wok at curtaine doors and wongder whether, with 
his wife or sister, he dare enter: he will know where 
to go and where not to po, what he can afford and 
what he cannot, what is worth seeing and what {= 
Web. The books are intended for the visitors who yo 
fo enjoy temselves aint tell where they will profit 
and where taken advantage of. ‘They guide you to 
all that is worth wéeltig and warm sun about the cost, 
Urey recommend hotels, quote prices at the various 
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restaurants, point out the dengeta of the city each of 
them deals with, Hift the yato from the doye and 
goings-on at the places of amusement, give yon att 
insight into the romance of the. Paris and tbe. London 
undetworld, and above all, put in the way of having 
foll value for manes spent. The series, when com- 
pleted, will be & tiotahle addition to tomist fiterature 
and wil form valmable supplements to puide-books 
and Һал оса for travellers, The two volumes 
dealing with the Riviera and the sesside resorts af 
Prance аге taturally to some extent differently 
planned from those concerned with Paris or. London. 
Hut they also give full particolar» about (e varinis 
places dealt with. For inatunce, in Мг. Бомон 
honk on France ie described every resurt of. any 
importance on the French coast from Detkerqie to 
Marritz, Would vou enjoy « holiday st La Bele, ut 
lirest, at Cayeux? When is the Tennis tourmatnient 
at Dinard? Can you get golf at Deanville or at 
Dieppe? Could children be taken to Wimerenx, and 
ie the bathing good there? And in Calais as dull as 
its pictites suggest? ‘These and hundreds of other 
similar questions are answered candidly amd without 
prejudice by one who knows whet ia wanted for д. 
holiday. But upart from it, it de the furnishing of 
practical information, that ix the distinctive feature 
of these books. Prices ure gives, hotels are listed atid 
every possible help is given to those whe week new 
ground for a happy holiday. We have intl plewstite 
in comending to tontists in Europe this exellent 
series of travel-mannals, whicli should be kept handy 
by all devirous of enjoying a wellearhed holiday. 


A Satchel Gulde tà. Europe. Ny W. J. Rolfe, git 


иинин) edition. Revised and entasped by W. D. 


Crockett. (Hongliton, Mifin K Co, foron, USA. 


amil Messrs, Gay and Hancock, Henrietta Street, 
Tendon), 1938, 


The- Complete. Pocket.Gnide 1o Europe. By Н, б, 
Stedum. Milited by T. i Stedman, (Robert M. 
MeBríde &*Co,, New York, U.5.A.), 1938. 

We welcome 


two highly üseful and excellent American guides qn 
Rerope which have passed throigh many editouse 
The tate Dr. Rolfe’s book is a verv weful, reliable ati 
readable travelling companion fot the tourikt in 
Europe Char, compact and comprehensive, it gives 
i ith revised and enlarged edition by Dr. Crockett, 
wonderfully detailed and clear mape and towrn-nlaüs. 
and the freshest itiforimation on aff matters relatitig 
1o European travel. This yiide lias now reached а 


once again the tew editions of the 
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fortv-eiyhth annual edition. — The experienced. traveller 
who may have made itu acquaintance before will find 
im thie vear’s revision some entirely new features— 
suggestions for motoring and travel by sirplane and 
an important section on the three Scandinivian 
countrics—Norway, Sweden and  Demmark. И lum 
been: revised and entaryed hy Dr. Willian Œ Crockett; 
af the Pennsylvania State College, in o verr carefal 
amt highly judicious manner. The seket hiblio- 
£raphies sre s very eeseful feature of the Saichel 
Guide, which in the indispensable travelling companion 
for the tourist in Harope, giving as it does the jateni 
information on olf kinds of travel, including motor 
and airplane. To wil sve time anil mones, ae every 
important mate is described, the war mones are. fully 
treated, anit all information essential for àm- esty, 
economical and delghtfn! tour i9 clearly given iti 
the fullest detail. In spite of fja nesete six frundeed 
pages of «mall bnt cleir pritt, it is Jandys. esenugh for 
a satchel or handbag and ts easily portable. Inters- 
persed liberally with the latest mape and plane, the 
comprehensivencss of ite scope eapplice a veritable 
eyclojxedia of wropean travel. 

Its competiter, compiled by Mr. Stedman, ie also 
a micritorions work in it sphere, Por more than 
twenty-five years it has been thoroughly tested һу 
wide wac among travellers. Ite logical arrangement 
and compactness of information make it of inestimable 
value throsghont these portions of Europe generally 
covered in a single tourt. The present edition has heen 
carefully revived to Ише, with entirely new mapa 
capecially prepared for the purpose, Farther, its 
scope is more comprehensive and it traverses « larger 
ground than the Sufcitel Gaile. Ite convenient size 
for the pocket— which & fe distinctive foature—auid 
На lucid arrangement render it highhy useful to 
travellers in Huürope. It were much tà be wished that 
there was available to the touriste in Dmdia a pocket. 
guide modelled проп these two cxeellettt American 
handbooks to Rurape. 


> 

"The Quecn" Travel Book, 1928-29. {ТЬе Fick! 
Pree, LAL, Windsor Howe, reads — BWaibllings, 
Tondon, E. C. 41, 1938. 

The travel eslitor of. that. well-known buly's journal, 
The Queem—is vewponsihle foe an excelleti reference 
annual, The Queen Travel Book, which has sow 
appeared in its (weutv-firsd. edition, 1t. d» à dictionary 
of important tourist ventres in -Rampe amd other parte 
al the worl, giving helef bat aceurate Information 
ubout the scenes and sights, climate and accommoda~ 
Hon, as also notes on (he traveller's lbrary—which 


Airitaim and Tyrol im 3017 anà Maly in 1938. "Tha new 





in a comprehensive  bibliography—ami а let of 
miscellaneous dats of grout otilite to touriste Te iè 
astonishingly comprehensive, for a great dea is | 
packed within the compass of sr odd pages of small, 
thoegh clear, type. There in а Шеға) sprinkling of — н 
maps and photographs throughout, the book ia divided — 
inte countries; the various resorts under eath country — i 
being shown. alphabetically, &o that reference ie a 
quick and easy mutter, A highly nseful fcature is the 
synopsis of air routes at the end of the volume, The 
valne of the jetter-press 1« materially enhanced hy the 
book beim furnished with twenty wellarawn maps 

and mutnetone excelleny illastrations. It diale with 
alkut three thogsarn аран, health resorts and sport 
centres und gives their climatic conditions atid social 
attractions, as Alu detailed: practical information| 
abost afcommodation. Altogether, jt isa valiable-com- 
pendium. uf geographical amd]. topesrapliécsl informa- 

timi amil o handy ónmpanion, which should gud a place 

in the kit-bay of all travellers Thongty sot ‘intended 

to he a systematic кше to workbiravel, it will serve 

a useful purpose ae an aluest indispensable supple- 
ment t handbooks for travellers. Comprehensive, 
compact and {п timp binding, tm « format catrvenient 

for carrying in a great coat pocket, tbe Queen 
Travel Bouk deserves wide apprecíation. We hesrtüy 
vemgrabulate the editor on bis Trapel Book having ——— 
in the current edition come of age. 


Baedeher's — Switzerland. Twenty-cerenth edition, 
(Kart Waedeker, Publisher, Leipeut, Germany), 1925. 


Locarno snd its Valleys. By T. E. Jessop. (Orell 
Hisele, Publisher, Zunch, Switreriand), 1028. 

The 27th edition of Bagdéker's Switterlant i the 
second of thè post-war seties. The post-war editions — 
vf Baedeker's guides were. Canada and Switzerland in- 
19:2, London und Bern in ars, Paris it ц, 
Northern Germany in toes. The Rhine in 1936, (еш | 


hind-hook to Switterland (inclading the Malian — 
i» thus the first of the post-war series to come 

Бай. арй жй in. hj. Grecy oett Е 
wery high reputation of the great pnblishing firm of 
(Germany which, in the name of its founder, has. 
endowed Hinghah with a ward synonymous with sapere 
excellence in the making af guidebooks, As magal — 
wih 4 laecdeker, Hd ner miy eneiched with 
питона maps, plabe, amd patoramus bot i» hands, 
systematic, compact, informative, tmneticulomsly up-tu-- 
date, scrupuluesty phreast of the lutest changes till 
the time of its appearames (June last), amt above ali 
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highly trustworthy for ite accoracy—in fact an ideal 
tourist'e munual. 

Mr. Jessop's Locarno and its. Valleys—apart from its 
many merits—is motable for its having been issued ty 
another continental publisher. It is exceedingty well 
put together. The text is well-written, the illmstra- 
tiots are namerons anid excellent, the maps are well- 
rawit, the practice] information is carefully compiled, 
Amd (he vequiremetits. of the visitor are constantly 
kept ii view. locarmo j« one of the moit picturesque 
places in Switzerland on the Italian Lakes and ja also 
famous in international! politirs. We aro giad, there- 
fare, that tts charne have tow foutu] «ultalle acknow- 
ldgment in Mr. Jessops book. 


Cooks' Traveller's Handbook to the Rivieras ni 
France and Italy, Пу Row Eleton, (Thos. Cook K 
Son, Lid, Berkley Street, Piecadilly, London, W. 1), 
1928, 

In noticing earlier volumes in Messrs. Cook's serios 
uf guide-books, we have expressed our appreciation 
of them, especially of those compiled in recent. years 
ly Mr, Rov Elston, whose latest uddition deals with 
the Prench and Italian Rivieras, ns also) with the 
Rhine Valley. of Southern France, the- Basses-Alps, 
the MaritimeAlpe and Corsica—the Italian province 
of France and the home of Napoleon: The literature 
of the Rivierns is enormous, bot for the average 
teuriét io this earthly paradise Mr, Klston’s volume 
will prove à wery helpful cicerone—being accurate, 
&üp-o-dote, compact and handy. dft je furnished with 
а number of welldrawn maps nd  plans—which 
enhance the salue of the letter-prees—while the 
practical information ія abreast of the latest events 
and incidents. Altogether, it + « highly useful addi- 
tion ta Cook's weries af excellent guides 


The Tube-Rus Guide to London, Ry J. C. Wallis. 
(W. Heifer & Sous, Ltd., 4, Petty Cury, Cambridge; 
1935. 

Dr, J. C. Willis's Tube-hus. Guide fo London ia a 
marvellous fittle production and the best sohition 
avallahhe for the traffic problem for the resident in 
that limb of aniverse. Based on the Ordnance Survey 
map of Londen, this waistcoat Pocket Guide is truly 
a potalle pict of work, which must have involved 
imuneuse labour i it& preparation. By reference t0 
И сїзє secs at a glance tlie correct and shortest ronte 
a^ also the mode of reaching hin destination, Tr ts 
sn ideal guide to London traffic by bas and. traina. 
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Glimpses of Greece. Hidited by B, P, Salmons, 


(Angle-Hellenic League, Lomlon), 1928, 


Glimpses of Greece, edited by Mr. B, |. Safmon, 
is—we are informed in the introdaction —not a. "'yiiide- 
hook or a technical treatise of auy kind, het "a 
collection of sketebes by a few of those who have _.. 
visited the conntry and. found fascination ad pleasure 
im so oig " This is a very apt description of the 
book under notice, The Greece of to-day ie ш compact 
territory inhabited by = hoinogenous population uf 
7 mullions and entering on an era of progress, while 
the last edition of Beudeker was issned in roog—somi 
twenty year» back. Hence rhe need (or a book. like 
Glimpses of Greece im which are furnished excellent 
descriptive sketches with practica) information, 
rendering the work both interesting and informative; 
while the numero (lustrations enibellishing it add 
materially to the usefulness aid attractions of the 
letter press It mae he commended ms @ rendatile amid 


very instroctive supplement to the ordinary guide 
book. 


The Waistcoat-Pocket Guide to Paria By Leonin 


Williams. (The Kichards Press, Ltd, o, Newman 
Street, Londen, W. 1), r938. 


Hitherto the best-known guides foy travellers—the 
Bacdekers and the Muirbeads—have been planted tor 
the overcogt pocket. Bat one des uot mo abeat 
always in au overcoat even ín Eurnpe—espeeíally 
during the sammer, Hence the happy. Jiles uit 
Mr. Leonard Williamm aud his publishers ta prepare 
^ guide for tit waistoont pocket. We welcome it uml 
earnestly hope that. it will be followed by muny others 
Jt is in ite wide range of practical information that 
this goile- stonie supreme, How to get to luris 
Fregeh money, the jonrney ш! arrival, accommoda- 
uon m the. Prencni capital und. its venerat topography, 
places for eating, drinking, shopping, entertainment 
^n] amusement, environ» and excursions, are all 
detailed am} the latest information is provided - while 
all the prominent scenes and <ighta are zraphienlly 
Ócseribed, "This this wonderful] аце guide ація 
almost ideal petfcetion, being concine vet aufliciently 
detailed, thoeunaghly ahieeast of the latest changes en 
above all, pre«eminent!y practicnl. Jy iy at —— 
the most ароба gnide to Paris and һу feéseon of 
ite format which enables one to catty it aboot in one’s 


кім : 
ime friendly eriticiam : it should EC ERE 


i iem 1 have 
in cloth, but in timp leather covers. beshi hoend iot 


* 
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HL RECHNT WORKS OF REFERENCE 


Olücla]  Yesr-Book af the Commonweath of 
Austrailia: So, зо бог pus.. (The Commonwealih 
lureun id Census mid Siatistics, Melbourne, Australia, 
a п 

The Offelelb- Year-look of the Commnraealti | ei 
Australia: Irae teen compiled by: the. Conimomwealth 
Запаси and Actars ander intructions from the 
Minister of Siete for Hume and Territories. This 
ulficiay publication—-which is uw in its twentiet! 
eiditint—has heen regularly Меша} each year айт 
1058 sinl fà а терини of ЕНУ seful information 
felating: ta Awstrolin. Detuiled «Барі are devoted 
to the history, plwsiograplie, politcal anil local pecern- 


Meny lnd revenue ati) settlement, oversecia iru, 


Transport oid cominuiiication, fine, educatiutt, 
public health, labonr, wages and prices, defence, ete., 
of the. Commouwealth; ба fect, all) sobjects of 
impottance, curiched with statistics Wrong up-to-date; 
find place i the vardook 
live bock and in it» pages every. item: connected with 
that country. |» catefnlly purveved. As portions of the 
maler eviiaited (uo the previons yearbooks. hare 
heen reduced {6 «їндїї їп от deleted (тош the 
present issue, a special index ig provided at the end 
of the Volume tu facilitate preference to subjects dealt 
with in those issues In addition to the general 
chapbere—enumuersté — abuave—ecneh — Bang  o[ thts 
&peria| articjes 
déalimg with conte Aubject or suhjects sd heih currett 
nml permanent interest—such, fot instance, aa Hi 
fevered in the edition under notice tu the "topography 
of Austral," On. going- throogh thie monuinentul 
work of reíervnce, one renlices how ‘beckword the 


"overmuent o£ Tudin still is im the matter or organizmg 


sarta] data ond information, and their dissemina: 
fon in public. Hiterest, іп aoneal poblications similar 
in those issmed by the Governments of Anstrofin, 
Сапан айй South Africa. We aimmend with phastre 
the Ojficlal Yeanlaok оу Те Сонтани ^ uf 
Ansiralla to (be attention af mitin pblicists nnil 
рше це, 


avalon of responsible Government obtsinige in tbe 
Australi Coinmimwenltli: 


Fhe Constitutional — YcarBonk, 928, (National 
Vni: nf Conservative Unuioniwb Aseiations, Palace 
Channbers, | Westminster, London, &. W. i) толу, 

The Consitutional Year-fuok—which bs now dn: 3t 
fortysecund annual чане ја bo the АШ Comerva- 
tives amil oles to all eeckers after information alent 

13 


lt ta thas an authoritz | 


with what which has P4 cmpital ut Мам. 


that Marty an excellent guide Fan the aljent — 


Li verie, the Cumstititiony! is a work of great atitity. 
ith acope io chiefly politival amtii nier a hiap aral 
handy refrrwncc-hook of facis ав жаыа тайшы 
on topics of mieren iotetest, It i» vearcfolle meyíwel 
anid) ita pages may be trovted do guppiv amefnt and. 
accurale information. A poblicist whi desires ta. be 
in tonch with tbe movere and developments od. tlie 
three leading political partins fx Great Britain shout 
keep op hi bock-helé the annml editions of tbe 
Labor Yeur-fieok, the Liberal Year-Book omi the 
Cowiltlutimal Ycor-Book, cach of which +e) highly 
useful. The crrremt edition of the Cownlitationgal jp 
replete with up-to-date dnformiatión neganding daba 
ahont. Pritrsb political. eonditiots from. the- Conserva 
tive standpoimt, The statistica] sexto has been re 
ниме! and farte anr now given which: canti foni 
te in aine iN. oin Te ери Ме 
vurrent eoonumi problem, ft de comprehensive dd 
scope ail eange. mul derves tu Le kupt hundy aaa 
usefu] politieal work of reference. M wiid be ell 
id—like the Liberal Yeor-Book—it comhl Ue isáued 
carlier in the wear The same Irivtidly criticism 
applies to tho publication of the Labour Yoar-Bvok, 
noticed below; 


Soviet oion Year-Book, 1928. Compiled amd edied- 


bp A A Sumalow and Lonis Segal, PID, ALA 
E Allen 4 Umwin Ltd, 4o, Musmm Bümet, 
W C. 1 тох. 

We welcome ihe fourth annual publicalion of the 
Seidel Union Year Beak. for age. Ob inik od 
reference alealing with partrenlar countries wr Malese 
H is berond donli omi ab the inest але. ТҮЗ 
Б соглеп with) the group. of republice it ИШ — 
and iL 
«сна wo comprchentive aecontr ef the activities ii 
vations apleres of the several bites. corstiturim 


the Soviet Union. In effect it is à Eussinn: Whitakzs, - 


buth oo a work of relerence and od trustworthy bulo | 
mation of Soviet republics as they arr at present, Thy 


who imas be desira al studying: SY loyscompiters are entitled to great credit for the care amd. 


industry. with which they have brought together their 


material, which covers the whole range of Russia's 


political, economig and imdastrial orgauizatum, finan- 


сшщ comiti, natural! resources, cormmmercia) activities, i 


trade development, edocational progress, and) foreign, 


Telni The book ja thos « hage scomamlativn of 


accurate аай eontád information, carefully sifted and 
кейшн verified and it alio cubedies ар invali- 
alie reporiury Ё Matistical dan, mi accessible qu 


the average student of Russian ataie We here, 


I 
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therefore, oroch pleasore in commending thie exceed- 
ingly valuable yearbook to all bueinesstnen, publicists, 
politicians and stndents of the Soviet sisir, in 
general. li js remarkably snceesafu] attempt to 
present 2 compenilions aketch—atthiaesed and reliable 
—wt Russian affaira amd no serious student of 
Rolsbeviawm van afford tu neglect it Tt deserves care 
ful study as the one indispensable aml thoroughly 
Up-to-iate book on the Soviet. The present edition 
contains moch entarcly new material uid the chapters 
on Forcign Trade and Finance have been entirely 
re-written, 


The Labour Year-Book, 1928. (Labour Inblications 
Departuient, 5j, Ecélestot Squure, Londen, S. УУ.) 
1518. 

Tu the course of reviews óf the prevgiuus editions 
ut the Labour Yéar-Book we have spoken of jt in 
tern of appreciation as a very useful reference work. 
The current edition for 19:8 i» deserving of cecogni 
Gon аз « highly meritorious work uf reference. 
Jud.ctonsly compiled and well-printed, the volume 
wil} be highly nsefml to. politicians, publicists and 
public men. The topics dealt with range over the 
whole feld of British politics ami inctale not only 
the principal political, social ati) economic problenm 
but also the trend of international aml inter-dominion 
atiairs during the year. The directory of the 
principal] Labour and Secialist organizations, native 
wut furen, is anyother aefnt feature of the work. 
Althongh the Labonr Party iè not in the ascendant 
at present, there can be no doubt of its coming into 
power agein, and the Labour Yvear-Book which 
records, from year to year, not only the progress of 
that Party, bot takes a critical survey of the whole 
field of its political activities, deserves careful study 
at the hands of Indian publicite and public men, 


A Book About Sweden. Hy Gustav Asbrink, Thinkegr) Persian Ltterature: Section r 
(C. E. Fritee, Booksellers, Stockbolm, ‘Storey. 4Luzc X Co, 46, 


edition 
Sweden), 19:8. 

The third, revised and ctilarged, eriitien of 
Mr. Gustav Asbrink'a A Book About Sweden ia very 
welcome. 1t» previous editions were noticed by ns 
in terme of appreciation and it is, indeed, à. successful 
and praiseworthy effort to supply « popular, short 
survey of the comntry, it» people, history, cultere 
indastrial life etd tourist resorta, The text which ia 
folly абеда of the latest events, incidents and 
chauyes, has had it» value enhanced by being embel- 
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lished with over two hundred excelfem illustratiune, э 


maps and diagrams, amd its: utility mided to by having 
appended to it a select bibliography dealing: with 
sariows phawes of Sweilish life, history, cnultmre ami 
literature, "The hook hus been teamed їп Ипи!) фт. 
popularize Sweden's industries sud scenes asd sights 
amongst the Hagtish-knowing worki Ti ds «euch o» 
pity that there iy no werk in Engtiah—squally com- 
pendions зви attractive—denling with India, Mr 
Asbrink's book le an indispensable guide to Students 
of Swedish uffairs. ы 


An Annotated Map.Book of the British Empire, Hv 
Keith Le Cheminant. (George Routledge & Sona, 
Ltd., 63-74, Carter Lane, Loudon, KH. С), 1938. 

Mr, Keith Le Cheminant's Aenotated Map-Reck of 
the British Empire Pe intemded to emphasise the 
impertance iti geographical werk of the ase of sketch 
taps specially adapted for tbe pertiemhur question 
under review. Hach unit of the Fmpire i» trexted 
шпег tbe beadines of ‘Physical Features,’ "Climate," 
‘Natural Regions aud Vegetation,’ "Pastoral and Agr 
cultural Product. ‘Minerals,’ ‘Communications’ anil 
‘Any special feature or problem peculiar to the region.” 
A sketeh map f given dealing with cach aspect and) 
on the opposite page in each ease ate totes to explain 
end amplify the map. It  soggestod thot this mew 
method of treatment gives à greater vividness and. 
Tlesta to & wabject necessarily complex. "The book 
Моа be found helpful tresting as it does of the 
all-important questios of map-work, There de abo 
an Intruduction dealing geurrally with the methods of 
map-drawing and givity hints ot answerimg examlim- 
tint questiotm. 


A Bibliography of Public Administration, By Seral 
Greer. (Nationa) Iuntiiute of Poblic- Audlministratian, 
añt, , Brosway, New Work, 5.41, 1027: т" 
Quranic.. By С. А, 


Orest Rumeli Street, 
London), 1928, 


Rach of the two twoks enumerated above кош} 
excellent piece of contribution to bibliography. Sarah 
Greer—wlio i$ Librarian of Nathanal Institute pf Public 
Administration at New Vork—has compiled an 
excellent treatise dealing with the Eitetatiire of- ginerat 
administration, political parties a0 electiots, civil 
service and employment management, public finance, 
public works, public ntilities, pablie health: amd: satti- 
tation, public welfare, public mafety, adminisitation 
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of justice and edacation,. The scheme je comprehet- 
pive, atit the book, asa whole is highly meritorious. 
The ftat section of Mr. Stores'€— bibliexraphical 
survey called Persian Literature i$ devoted to Quranic 
literature. The plan is to cover the whole range of 
the enbject ty dealing ie separate sections ity many 
branches The sectio ander notice is very well dane 
end the book when completed will be valuable and 
highly useful. 


Indiam Cyclopedia. Edited by Р; T, Chandra 
(tuternational Publishing House, Hydernbed, Sindh), 
104%. 

Mr. Р. Т. Слина іа а. Зі, мо Баж acquired 
considerahle ezperence of journaliem from furma (0 
the Punjab. The first edition of hie Jndlan Cyclo 
pedia was besne in їр а» а stall, elim volute in 
paper covers. И mow appears wholly rewritten, con 
siderably: enlarged, thoroughly overtuoled, welt- 
printed, neatly wot-up, strongly bend and ammeronely 
illustrated. Im its present form, it i& à capital 
historical and etatiatical палоо of Indian events, 
Gite and probleme—social, econsntic and political. 
There are ttany good. feateres ш И, which deserve 
appreciation, It would be casy to point ong errors 
which are almost mevitable in a work of this kind, 
hat we would cather comment ite many weeful features, 
which ruder it one of the mmst valnable works of 
reference. it deserves to wecnre for ibell а large 
eenlation. 


School Libraries. Dv H. & Fegsn. (W Neller & 
Sons, Ltd, Cambricdse Englund), губ, 

Miss Ethel Pegan le the ihrarian of Girton College, 
Cambridge atid beld the same post formerly at the 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College. In her 5choof Limarps. 
sbe olera very useful practical. hints on the manage- 
nient of Whrnries in schools, covering the whole 


ground—rooma and equipment, booka al тебеге» 


preperation of books for circolation, classification, 
cataloguing, tindimr and other external aide; a8 abo 
n select bibliography of books on library work, Selima 
Libraries i$ n highly useful work and will be found 
of great utility, 


Philip's New School Atlas of Universa] History. 
Edited. by Ramessw Muir ati George Philip (George 
Philjp.& Sow, xa, Vleet Street, Londot, E. C: 4), 1938. 


Онай а У орев пе БЕБЕ 
Philips’ New Schoeb Atlas of Modétn History, this 
Atlas lias passed through nine large edition», am] its 


devoted to Ancient Histery, so as to satisfy the 
iteede of schools in which Ancient History form a 
part of their histories! work. Nine new phites have 
accordingly been added dealing with Ancent History 
fem the dawn. of the «ary civilizatione of the Nile, 
Tisris-uphrates and Mediterranean. Basing, and down 
through elassical times to the fall of ihe Xomas 
Empire, Further, in the present edition, the whole 
plan of the sections dealing with the history from the 
treak-op af the Roman Empire has been carefully re 
ecaitidered, and sibetuntial changes have beest made 
Many plates have been rearranged amd a few guapa, 


not necessary fop slol nw, kaye heen omitted: On- 
ihe other haud miny usefal bew maps have been 


added. the member of plates has been increased {гош 


the 48 pages of the original edition to $6, à new titro 


duction bus been written, and .a new cothplete Index 
compiled. lu its new form, therefore, the Atlaa сап 
clim to be the most completely satisfactory aid to 
historical studies in schools hitherto published pi æ 
modest price, and the only book for English-speaking 
scholars which covers the whole ground im a thoronghly 
wiequate manner, | 

"The coloured taps are preceded by an Introduce 
Hon of 25 pages, itself iitnstrated by 48 sketchaxzps 
and bettie pisma ia black and white, commenting 
upon and supplementing the information givets ou the 
plates, In ite present formt Philip's Nes Seinal Atlas 
of Universal History ix the best and te chespest 
work on the sabjéct and deserves wide sppreciation. 


Guide 10 the Libraries of Loudon, By R. AL Rye. 
Third. edition (University of London Press, Lad. 19 
aud 1, Warwick Lane, Lomion, By C. 4), 1938. 
On ite first appearance in 100$, Му. К, Ах Куе" 
Galle to the Librarlet of Londen took its place asa 
standard work ar the subject. A revised edition 
appeared in tor, The long interval that has since 


elapsed bas necessitated a thoraagh аш! catefal 
revisian and judicions enlargement, te make it an 


uptodate am} comprehensive gnide to the largest 


sznd must important librsry centre im tbe. worlit, This 


historical introduction is highly informative, the many 
illustrations of London Libraries «nd their treasures | 
ure very interesting, while the bouk ws a» whole 
offers à valuable conspectus of the library resources 
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of Leadon which would be of great advantage alike 
ty students of reseateh und general renders. 


IV. RECENT LEGAL LITERATURE. 


The Pena! Law of Todla. (lonrihi Hdition, 3 Vols! 
hv Sir Hari Singh Gour, Kt, MA, DLHE, DCL. 
LL.D., M.L.A. (Bütterwotih & Oo. India» Ltd, 
0, Hustitige Strect, Chlettta), 1928. 

We exten? ы hearty welcome to the fourth— 
revised and enlarged—edition of Sir Нап Singh 
Gour’s monumental work—The Penut Law of (ndis. 
i ius justly been regarded, ever since ite Grst 
appertance, idm руху йе the standart and mus 
suthoritative work ou thu substantive Jaw. of crime 
in British {miia ‘The edition under notice Tuas been 
carefully revised, juiticlously enlarged anit thoramghty 
overhauled. The following points may cepecially be 
feted in cemection with the fourth edition :—1t. in- 
corporates over foo new cues while the text has 
been expanded by over i50 pages The Index (4% 
pits) te analytical of the entire work which con- 
prises. about so0o pages, and is bw far and away the 
loryest werk oo Criminal Law in the English 
language—larger than even the fainms — work— 
Мине өн Crime. The work fp exhanitive and deal 
with wll cases whether pablisted in authorized oF 
tianihorized Reporte It ie the only work which 
disetises tmmetous polit vet uncovered by cued 
No less than eso of euch points have since iis last 
edition been the subject of reported cases; whtile 
several of the author's views have been translated 
imto amending Acts of the Logistemre. It ix, therc- 
fore, both a text-book for the judges as well us for 
the degul practitioners umi müdeed for the general 
public Who wish to lecone acqmiinted with the 
principles of the general Criminal lore of India, As 
и work of Camparntive Criminal Jurisprodence (the 
work has been frequently referred to in the Courts 
overvens, for it is the moet eciewtific exposition of 
Criminal Law the principles of which are appticabte 


mu 
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Mr. K. T. Bhashyam Aivengat's Mysore University ^ 
Extension Lecture on Women in Hindu Law fully 
deserved putiication and publicity, for i fe alike 
thonghtful and thought provoking. Sie C." P. 
Romaüswami Aiyar contributes a. Foreword and the 
leok ts dedicated to Mr, Sirsa bima, the pro- 
gressive and hrood-«mimded Dewan of Mysore, Sir 
Kamuewant! commend> the booz a» valnahle to the 
lawver, legislator and social reformer. ‘The anther, 
he adds, takes the view im which he hee been 
supported by цшщну thoughtful students of Hinds 
Law that "ш partist study of Hile Liw-books ani 
reriptures and the natural relnctanee óf tw Boropeas 
translators, lawyers amid judges to trespass cir private 
and sacred territory have contribuied to fosilise Gm 
law and depress the women’s cause.” Не quotes 
with approval the author's observation that law in tbe 
eid days ww an orgunic growth, "bet now the laws 
are not of the existing society but of severa] centuries 
"Eo applied with little or nu Fegard to changiny 
comditious." The «me view—as pointed oui by the 
аав Soclat Reformer of. Bombsy—was esed: 
by the late Mr. Justice Telang in his paper, (zhegiingt: 
from Maratha Chromictes, in whith after уйш 
several instatices of soria! changes, great aid small, 
heely introduced under the pressure of "згу anil 
political necessity Ty the then mers, he oleetved = 
“speaking broadly it wonld appear that the genet 
«Несі of British »dministration hus been to render 
feeble the varions forces which were, in Oil says, 
Working from within the community itself as X 
community. “Tie oll cules would, by common, s 
tocit, consent, have beet Kr^dunly relaxed, nnd in 
process of time custom woul! have sanctified усту» 
thing. But ench à process Бу зае» place at our 
present stage of progress, ur at afl eventa de in- 
comparably more slow utl tedious in its perati, 
Wherever Britial influence is in other respects роже. 
int" This aepect of the question i vere important 
«nd should be kept in mind by our socin| meloritiers. 
Mr, Aiyangur hu done a distinct servien һу giving 
prominence to it in his stinmtating address, 


to all civilited countries. Last bat ти beist, it is theage) 


cxiy up-to-date edition of the Penal Code, enibódy- 
ing as it does ita latom amendments maile np to this 
year, As the work of one who ia himsælf a jurist 
айй Jegislator, the high: authority of his work has 
always teen seknewhedged The hook i» in басу, а 
поља“ і the Htetstare  AngloIndian Law, 


Women im Hindu Law. By X. T. Bhashwun 
Afvangor (S Ganca À Oa, Triplicane, Madras}, 
s928. 


# 
2 


The Law of Torts, Tenth *"iton. fy Ratenlal 


Kanchhoddns and Dhirsjlal Thakare, (The tomin 
Law Reporter Office, 217, Charni Regd —— 
1938. ' l 


Pot a book to be in its tentli edition, i. 

а соплі 
proof af i4 sicvess and popniarity. Nor ig и —* 
ing: that it should. be so in the cane of Mowers, 
Katanlal ati Thakere's J as of Tort 


— $ for it is 
ly tbe:onhv Indiau book which elucidates the ps 
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tiples of English commen law and the Indian case- 
liw. Engilish cases sp to Mar, :938, and Indian 
cases, reported in all official and von-cfhcial series 
of reports, up to°Mav, raf, are referred to im the 
few edition onder notice, The book i meant to 
present n clear and concise stacement of tue haw, 
the development of principles from their origin w 
the present-day growth, and apposite illustrations 
enlted ont from the fact» ef decided cases, and in all 
these respects H will be found pre-eminently satis- 
fectory. The book, thongl small, is a comport amt 
systematic exposition of the mibject it deals with anl 
i+ will be found düghie ssefel both by the student 
end thr legal practitioer atd the judge We have 
mach pleasire i commending the tenth — amd 
judiciously revised edition of this standard work, 


Law Applicable to Christians, By Poul Appasemy 
(The Christian Literutare Society for India, Madres), 
1928. 

Mr. Pan) Appasatiy’s Law applicable to Christians 
tin India} is the first work of ite kind, but it 
seonetheless — falrit— comprehensive snd well put 
toyether, It deals with Indian  daw-persotnal and 
territorial, as elo Hindu and Messalman ; ani matters 
pertaining to  murringe, porentage, etardianship, 
divorce und ‘cotiversion are adequately dealt with and 
the relevarrt case-Jaw is duly noticed, At the same 
time we feel that й was a mistake on the part of the 
author to have attempted to bol down such. general 
laws we for instance, the law of crimes. Statements 
of genernt laws—which apply equally to all residents 
in British Indie, irrespective of communal cotmidera 
Шотт, therefore, be excised. in. the next 
edition of tlie book, when estie foe, aml effort ehowh! 
be concentrates! sm predacitiy à compendium maints 
ef te pet»enal taws relating to Indias Christians, 
which apply to them exchisively, Sach an nattentpt 
will materially enhance the valüe of the book, Det 
while it suüers necessarily from some pf the limits- 
tions tneidental to 3 pioncer work, it 9» ever m» it 


is, w creditable performance amd will тка has 
useful 


Criminal Procedere and Lew of Evidence in 
d. Ву John Momem, ORE. (Willimn. Hodge 
Co, Lut, HAlnburgh), 158. 

Mr John Maren's Criminal Procedbwie amt Laz 
e! Evidence in Scotland. is à very usrfal little book 
ан! Коні appeal to all students of Comparative 
Juripradence. The Rt. Hon'ble Lard Alness, 
comumemis the bonk, dm bis foreword, for “the 


"benefit it has 


industry and ingemuit «аери бн б соора 
пой the utility of the Эгеме to tbose for whose 


beet written." Coming from the 
Lord justice Clerk: «( Scotand, it jw, indeed, high 
praise, but it ja well-deserved; for within the alort 
catipese of fess than goo pages, tle author presents 
in hi» book в snceinet but fairly comprehensive 
survey of the smbstantive armi mljective criminal jaw 
of Scotland, йа who of the law of evidence as 
administered fn thut country, with much other 
valuable intormation Wie «ommend Mr. Morreu's 
excellent compendium of Scottish umm law t3. 
all studenis of the suhject. 


A New Gunite to the Bar. Sixth edition 


Protession. (Sweet att Maxwell, fid,, +3, Chancery 
Lane, Londa, W, C. aj, row 8 


Both the above pblicgtianm—of. the wellknown) 


legi, publisbing Grm ef Messrs. Sweet and Maxwell— 
isefnlly supplement ench other. Mri Massiam 
Grasia's New (Wide fe Mie Har—tow in ie sixth 


edition—is the most up-to-date manma] of the latem. 


rules and regnlutions issned һу the Oonncil of Legi 


Education. and should be carefully studied by all’ 


eapirante to being called to the орар War, The 
vecininess of the work i» materially enhanced by the 
inclusion im it ef lists of books ванае бог simdents, . 
as alio specimen examination papers The Guide te 
the Legal Profession deals with matters abnt being 
aled tothe Nar as ulu) being enrolled as aulicitots 
atid it ules gives detailed tate of Lookse—with proper 
chauravterizetions of them—for law students “Thug dt 
is that the tee Lenka mefnlie sepplement euch other- 


V. RECENT BIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 


The India We Served. By Sir Walter Lawrence, 
Пан, G. C L X, etc. (Cosel? & Co, La Tells 
Sauvage, London, K. С. 41, 1028, 

‘The tadia We Servet by Sir Walter Lawrence ia a 
delightful twok of reminiscennes which hay been 
written at the wuggestion of. Mr. Redyani Kipling, 
und gives detaila of cnrioms. customs, retttitii»cetioes uf 
camp, the conmeil, aw] Indien Princes* eris, tol] 
with an ubundattee of annising atecdotes The antur, 
after 16 year's continuus service in. Mritish Indis and. 
in Indian States, became Private Secretary to Lond 
Curson, 1895— 1908, and later Chief of the Stall of the 
Prince of Wales' Tomr, rooz—31006 aiul wa» (ntiemtely 
associated with the imer circles af Govermment. fife 
lo India from the period of reconstruction. after the 


| "y 
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Mutiny to the coming of the new sge je here described 
with @xactness of knowledge, sympathy and charm, 


The suihor was clowely weeciated with many famous . 


nett, and has mach te say of sach. viceroys as Lords 
Dufferin and Ours; of soldiers such ae Lords Roberts 
ond Kitchener; amd of ahministeators such as Sit 
Charles Aitchison and Sir Edward Buck. The book— 
на à whole—is writte with a sympathetic under- 
standing of lüdian charatter, and & reat love for the 
country and its people. It will be fommd и mut 
fascinating record and at this time when the future 
uf India is tm the anxious thought of many, it may 
te studied with advantage by those who hold with 
Mocunlay that: “that ів the best government which 
tiesires to make the people happy, and knows how to 
make them happy There can be no two opinions 
that af the doesn anil scores af books of Indian 
reminiscetres isene dering the hist quarter of n 
century, Rig Walter Lawrence's Phe bulla We Served 
is Ontandeokt the moat interesting as displaying 4 
keen, sympathetic insight fimo Indian afisirs and 
problem. 


The Ruler of Baroda. By j'hiip W. Sergeant. 
(john Murray, Alvematie Street, London, W. 0), 197% 

Amongst cottternpetary Indian rulers, His Hightess 
Sit Sayajirau Garkwar 11] deservedly occupies a very 
prominent position and it wes time that a survey of 
his career appesred at a time like the present, when 
Le tas recently celebtated the jubilee of his reign, 
Mr. Philip W. Sergeant has written such an account 
of the life anml work of the Maharaja Gackwar, ami 
called fiw book "The Ruler of Raroda." The author 
feels that Baroda and its ruler have, during this cen- 
tury, reached considerable prominence in the public 
суе. И is evidently felt that a true account should now 
Ve given of the outstanding work which has been done, 
urder the guidance of the present Maharaju in the 
evelopment of the State and ite re»mroes amd ihe 
improvement óf tbe. condition of its inhabitants, ‘This 
mevessatily inclules maby important questions af 
presentslay indiam polit». Mr. Sergeant dering the 
long st&y nt Baroda wan given every facility by the 
Maharaja for gathering itformation and examining 
the work of the State in all i14 branches, and the result 
will be found to be » very interesting account of a 
progressive State and the waned life of ite very te 
markahle ruler, who, incidentally, is well-known and 
deservedly pepuülar ín o Hngland. ‘There te much in 
thin book which is not only itteresting but instructive. 
Ituro under ite present raler has been justly ceverded 
oe 4 progressive and enlightened Stute and there is, 
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therefore, much in this excellent appreciation af the > 


Maharaja's career which muy be atudied with advat- 
tage by the rulers of tnamy of the other Indian States. 


Asoka, By Dr. Radhakmond Mookerji. (Mac- 
milan & Co., Led, St, Martin's Street, London), 1938. 

Dr. Radhakummd Mookerji has added fresh laurels 
to his teow by the publication of his Gankwad Lec- 
tures called daoka. Now thatthe Asokan text and. 
interpretation have ptrctically reached a firma! form 
and stage, Professor Mookerji [elt that the time had 
come for the preparation of a convenient text-book anm. 
the subject. His volume takes account of ali tbe. 
important discoveries in Asokun acholurxhip from the 
middle of the cighteenth century to the каг они, 
when Mr. C. Beadon found the Maski Rock Inserip: 
tiem, It will be found that new interpretations have 
been suggested in the matter of sune poite nl 
Asokan chronology amd of certain pussager itt the 
Edieta, notorious for pontroyeray regurdimg their 
meanings; and that l'rof. Mooker]i's general inter 
pretation of Asoka's career (does uot always follow 
thë manal ur accepted lines, A farther element at 
interest has bern introduced in bringing together im 
the work illustrations of important Asokan monu · 
ments. "There are three other (extixoks an {НЄ 
subject— those by (the lute] Mr, Vincent Smith, the 
Revd, Dr. Macphail and Professor Bhandarkar Ant 
it muy safely be said that De. Mookerji's exposition 
is now the latest in every sense. 


The Lile of Chitta Ranjan Das, By (the late) 
P.C. Ray, (Oxford University Press, Bombay), 1928. 
The lute Mr. C. R, Duo was a distinguished. Lodian 
leader who gained o high repotation in varions-spheres 
of public  activities—as  « акуст, рас, 
journalist, nationalist leader ati à port in his mother- 
tongue, Bengslee. It was, therefore but fitting that 
—— Whonid have been written by sonus onse 
tordo sò, The late Mr. Prithwis Chandra 
Ray—the anthor of the book under notice—was a very 
9M friend of Me. Dass. He was also a. journalist ed 
considerable experience atl had edited for «me venta 
The Bengalee. His biography bes therefore, many 
merits. It is on the whole, Temarkahly free fro 
inaccuracies, displaya а wide ош, and n keen 


— hë waa, prieileged: to know the subject of the 
biography—i$ likely to fec! that t. picture iad 
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һу Мг. Кау із very different from what he expected it 
t» be, This for the reason that the author is not in 
full sympathy with the ideals of bis subject, doce mot 
share his enthiusiaum, nor possess the «ume outlook 
on Indis problems, He das however made an 
humest eHort to emer into the spirit of. Mr, Das апі 
las produced à notable contribution 10 Indian biogr- 
phücal iterature: Bat Mr, Ray wus a "Moderate," 


und we shonhl wnit for a '""Nationalist" biographer 10 - 


Je full justice to the memory of the late Mr. Das. 


Sultan Mahmud of Gharnin, sm? Harat Amir 
Khusrau of Delhi, Ky Mohammad Habib, (Tarapore 
vula Suns & Co, Hornby Road, Bombay), 152758. 

Profess Mohammad Habib of the Muslim Uni 
versity, Aligarh, has contributed two excellent, 
biographical text-books to Indien historical literature, 
in the studies he lus presented of. the careers of 
Sultan  Malnned of Gharnit amd Amir Kinsran of 
Delhi. The Saftan is » welldcttown figare ott the stare 
of Indian histiry atid it wäi not ati casy tisk for a 
twentieth century writer to eliminate traces of all 
religious bine in studying the career of Mahmud who 
was a great iconoclast aml adventurer, Burt the author 
has written a scientific treatise which ix free from the 
defert» of prejudice. His statement, therefore, of the 
Sultans achievements, ie wellhealanced. Similar i 
the appreciation of Amir Khuetan, which is à sómul 
plece of literary criticism of perhaps the greatest 
literary personality produced hy Muslim India. Amir 
Elusraü de mimittediy tbe grestest Indian scholar, 
stateaman, poct and musician prodaced by Iniian 
Muslims and u book like thie was o great desideratutir 
We hope Professor Habib will continne to poblish 
other works in his series, which ie likely to prove so 
valuable. 


VL RECENT LITERATURĘ OF INDIAN POLITICS. 


India and the West. By PS. Marvin, —— 
Green. & Co, Td, a Paternoster Row, Lon ^. 
E. C. 4 and Bonibas) 31925. 

British Connection with India. Ny К. Т. Раш, 
(Student Chrietian Movement, 312, Russel] Square, 
London, W. C, 1 and z, Russell Street, Calentta) 1028: 

Both the above books—one by a enltured Englistiman 
and the other by an enlightened and patriotic Indian 
of Christian perswasion—deal with political conditions 
iu India, but they do »o rather remotely and ore pot 
concerned with cerrent affairs and problems, They 
oth derive their inspiration more from the historic 





background of the past and their ontlook. is Giflueticed — 
by considerations that dc not seem fe be very vital 
just at present. Mr, E. S, Marvin de а welkkiown 
author mid publicist. His Indias and the West te un 
atiempt to treat the relations between Тойы sañ 
Great Britain as an exatnple—the greatest and mow 
important according to him —of the relattona. between 
the East and the West os a whole. It offers mo new 
views on any aspect of Indian philosophy or bístory 
bot discusses—tor the first time i$ is sahi—whai 

"westernizatiom" really implies In mich а cose иһ 
assomed that the British-Inidian cotttect je necessary, 
and, on the whole, beneficial for both the соні. 
and inquire» into it» sufure, limit» ami juclental 
dangers. The  author—withomt  imtrodocing — travel- 
incidente for ther own «ake—is able to add personal 
impressiots, where they sect illustrative, from an- 
extensive journew im the winter of 19256. Hint apart 
from these references, many onmilogics between the 
Chini òf today amil the Jodia of two cetturies ago 
will suggest themselves throughout, and the impend- 
ing revision of the Indian Reforms of 1gxg makes fhe 
consideration of the fundamental principles mwolved: 
especially opportmne, The hook does not »o much. 
propound udis political problems or ultempt soti- 
tims of them as.create the right mental atmosphere 
as @ preliminary equipment which iè so essential to * 
right understanding of tdem- Assuming his promises. 
to be correct—that af cooperation between Britain 
and Indtia—the anther (a thronghont the disenseinne of 
ihe varione points amt aspects equally мілае 
anil helpful. His perspective i accurate and his judi 
meni is oot warped by passion or prejudice Tie 
result is a book which, in these ilays of Miss Mayoiant’ 
in Anglo-Indian literature, ie sane, sound and жог 
send can be read with pleasure and profit by al 
interested in the welfare of India, 

Mr K T Pauls British Connection with India— 
which tp introduced and commended by the Hart of 
Ronalishay—ie à book which (thooyh east in ш 
different tmonld from Str. Marvin's treatise) proceed 

o the same basic assumption of co-operation between 
Пейна? ио India, As the work of a truly etilightened 
as, it is cultured and райо Lord Ronaldshiay 
say do» Forewnont- '"Phis book should do tmch de 
адасуда English reader the Таан: ройи: ай 
view. It is шо reflection. npon the Нан politician 
in жау thet it with carry all the more weight with 
Englishinen beramse Ii is written by ove who huppes 
t be ehgaged in social and phianthempie, rather 
than political, actieities. Bat the hook shonli prove 
— to adiens, who; while vaguely conscioes, 


between the two coantries, bave neverthelesa failei, 
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in the political ferment of recetit vears to view it in 
the broad and dispassiomie perspective in which 
Mer: Pani presents it" We agree whokelicartediy with 
this commendation, Mr. Paul has essaved the delicate 
tank of assessing, without prejodice, the values for 
good aud il of the Pritish connection with India, 
Beginning with « frank acknowledgment of benefits 
tereived—economic, administrative, cultural, Christian 
—he goes att to consider the significance of the uauional 
renaissance fn ite various phases—religious, social, 
саита апі economic—and to show how the political 
помен, through) alb its stages, i» to be isnderstood 
as part of thie larger preeess, The vole: concludes 
with a study of the present. xituation amid of the oat- 
ох. Гог the futurr. ‘The book is un unimpeachahle 
Matement of facte and data aml its inferences arc 
reasonable and justified. The author is nota pro- 
fessional. politician or an agitator—a fact emphasised 
by Lord Ronaldshay—and yet he shares in foll thc 
entivsiaw: of dus non-Christian fellow-coontrymen 
for Indian nationativn and their aspiration for freedom 
political and ecomomie—for their country as a 
member of the British Commonwealth. The book 
should Le carefalls studied by all students of Indian 
problema. 


The Commission and After. fly “A Liberal”; and 
The Working of Dyarchy in India. By “Kerala Putra.” 
ID. B. Taraperevala Sone & Co, 190, Hornby Read, 
Boner) rok 

Both the above books have been issued atunymously 
by the same publiahers—ane of the most enterprising 
in the country, "A Liberals" The Commission and 
Aller iu Lut of current interest and possesies no 
permanent value, since Н ie concerned mainly with 
Hue Simon Contntission. The gist of bis booklet in 
his own words $s that "Indians shoni co-operate... 
uuly on a basis of perfect equality, Until- his.. ie 
aceorded...tndiane should maintain the boycott." 
That $& indeed, ап absointelr sound view which "A 
Liberal" has propomnded. | 

The other book—"'Kerala Putras Working ot WoD- 
chy—is & work oí much grester interest, dealing 9 
it does with ‘the reelts of what constituted the core 
lso 10 saw) Of the MontagwChalmesford Refornes of 
миў. In spite of the publishers enjoining on the press: 
1- maintain the author's anonymity, the injunction ‘has 
heen violated and we have been informed thet the 
book is from the pen of Xir, KM. Panikkar, WA 
(Oxott,), who is the author of кине excellent historical 
works. After all it ie for the best—wher studying the 
working of Dyarchy—that the reader ahould know who 
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the author is, what pereotial experience, Ht any, he 
poscie f tbe wurking of the system he has brought 
under survey and what special qualifications he may 
claim to speak with authority on the sabject We 
know Mr. Manikkor's qualifications and credentials, 
As the Hindustan Kevlew sait in noticitg one of. His 
carlier works "he i» & Онан writer aul bringe 
much study t0 bear upon the subject which he dic 


. emsses" that "his work dewerye» appreciation fur 


scholarship and research.” АП these qualities 
Characterue hi present work in which hé gives a 
succinct account of the Government of India, before 
the Reforms, the Act of 1919 and the political ин 
tions, He then. discusses the canses of tbc failure of 
the. Montagme-Cheltsford constitution in its different: 
aspects relating to the Governor, the Hxecutive, the 
Ministers and the Legislature. He analyses the rele- 
биря of the Councils to rhe people. The Central 
Legislature is ulso severete eritivined. In the chapter 
entitled “The Conditions of Enquiry he hae fully 
treated the idea which one often mwets with im the. 
writings of etuinent nien, that what Jodia wants ia 
venstitation suited to her own yenine He proves with | 
Brest success that all speculation abeunt a con 
stitution “indigenously developed and suited to the 
putticulay genis o( India" m futile. He maittuins 
that “what India wants and what Hiusland has milers 
taken to give her is nothing less than Responsilite 
Government." Hj» remarks about tbe future of the 
Central Government, provincial autonomy, the 
services am} the fratichise are extremely interesting 
Alogether Mr, Vauikkar's very opportune. little book 
wa highly meful and suggestive survey of the subject 
it deals with. 


Modern India. y R, Paline ш, (Communist Party 
of Great Britain, 16, Kíng Street, London, W, C. 4j 
192$. 

Mr. R. Palme Dutt'4 Moderm Imdia i^ s revised 
edition, (prexmmably for. the. belisof of British readers) 

‘fips book. originally issued in thi» country, im уб, 
е » survey of Indra» economie and political pro- 
hlems from the communist standpoint, The firat of 
the writer's argnment ts that British imperialism is 
»yncnynuovs with capitalium. ‘To tjuote liis own words 
which being ont itt relief his 


in the capitalists’ 


brings the noed for new and wider market 
sources of raw tr b 


war» of conquest. 


"e 
terial, So come the first ескш! 
Latt, capitali reaches à paint 


„ы О 
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«4 mb which the most intense industrial dovelopment bos 


been reached in the hotve-country, to the stage of 
large scale monopolist enterprise; and the further 
expansion of capitalist enterprise, rendered, inevitable 
by the annual accummlation of profits, ean only take 
place by overflowing to other comntrics and anbjecting 
them also to indastmal exploitation, Roilways, 
muchinery und capital are exported to, the new 
countries; industrial enterprises are established om the 
taste of the cheap and defenreleas workers of the 
mew country, over which political power is maintained 
bv the ünperinlist etate; anml interest nnd profite are 
drawn to the shareholders af the imperialist country, 
This i the modern form of imperinliem, the. itmperia- 
femp of füuxnce capital" (рр. spaa), Holding these 
views the smthor natnralle believes ir the total aboli- 
tiom of British role in Tnilia anil ite being replaced by 
an Orpatticatiim of the peasantry and the lybouring 
Classes of the countty—coaleseed into one political 
party anil assisted by the Communit Party in Bram 
diwl perhaps even other European countries. These 
propositions seem at present so hopelessly remote from 
the realities of Indian conditioms—cconomic ond 
political—that. a disrussion of them is hardly called 
fur; nur con it be eqitably attempted in the courte 
ofa short review: Tut Mr. Dntt& Moderm India: is 
mone3he-less à — thoughi-compelling and — thouglit- 
provoking book and it say be commetndei as. deser- 
itc ol careful consideration at the hands of all seríons 
students of Inüiat problema. Thengli the author's 
ibews may Hob reccive reads accepiunve, there is 
mineh in them te merit attention and we trust his 
book will be widely read. 


"What are the Rights of the Muslim Minority in 
indla? Ev Dr. Shaíaat Ahmad Ehan: MILC. [The 
Indian Pres, Ltd, Alshabad) 1918. 

Dr. Shafaat Alhrnad Khan ie, much too god a 
scholar to be as @nceesaful politician, At any rate, 
hie polities are mot "approved" of by his colldagag 
in the Legislative Council Mr. C. V. Chint&mol - 
and the latter's paper, The Leader, professes mob 16 
see mach aperia. in Dr. Khan's excursion Hi 
the field of politi, The Plonerr has recently pote 
one tetter—it hay had the tenmerite: to attack even 
the echolorahip of Tr. Khon, рагатай нн як 
“rather an atinging permei. who ems вину 
{у elui to be npari with ‘workl-known figures 
in the reali of Nietoricn! scholarship" For all that 
Dr. Khan's seems to be à virile personality, whieh 
б мы expreralun iu varln& ways in print. One of 
these ia thé hook mnder notice, iu which the wothor 
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wiübenmpts to formalite what he regerle ge thie 
iwvessary safeguarda for the prieten of (the 
interesiy of the Iniian Muslim before they жон! 
ayree (ассои to {йїп} М any ehenuw of) —— 
кчтегтийен. There je much osefal dnformudian du 
this hook—culled from the constitutions of vwarioue 
western states for the protectlon of the tights of 
witiorities in ihers—which would he highly orfu 
to dur conatiintion-niatters. Bur we desire їй. бл 
press no opinion as to their appheation to ‘Indian 
conditiotin, for that ie a task not for n» ber perhaps. 
[or the Simon Commission for whose «peril beboof 
(he book has been prepared. 





VIL RECENT LITERATURE OF TNDIXN 
HISTORY. 


A Pageant of India. Ry Adolf Walley, (Constable 
& Co, Lil, Lonüon) i957. 

Mr. Adolf Waley's large book deserves its title 
He has indeed contrived Һа ihe personalities ani 
events of Indinn History, from ihe shally begin 
шире to the death of Aurangech, should pass before 
the reader with all ibr pomp of pogemntry, Итьб fe 
lina been Jüghiv successín] in hie efort And ihe 
figures who file by om slow procession bear ther own 
tettimony. As the author says: “lt hea been mr 
desire that the octora in this Mageant should, 
wherever possible, speak for thenentyes in their own 
words as handed down by tradition or m» revealed 
by ihe historine of those days" Tho in 4 Pageant 
eb Imdia it is throagh the aiouthe af ler ancient 
heroes that Tricia tells ber tale, amd thi- story, from the 
аһу beginnings to the death ol Аштайрзг1, {8 
af polgnamiyconstracted Tight atu) shade, of berate 
lives and fierce hatreds, af Ан! quixotic chivalry 
and ever sometimes of lerbarous croeliy, As a 
whole the boob makes fascinating rendini. Atil 
should command upprecisttion aml a large circulation 


bi Me 

Rigvedic India ond Rigvedic Culture. Ry лыд» 
Chutilrn Daa, WA, PLD, (К. Cambray - A Ov, 
Hastings Street, Саийд), 1522537. 

Dr Abina Chandra Das js ene al ове беро 
wholere and expia of ancem Indian thought 
nmd catture, who male his mark, ame vaare badk, 
hv his Rigvedic Jadia, whieh has abhvadly appeareit 
in s second revied edim, Hie Rlredie Culiure 
is, eo th fer, a рро or complement to the 
former hook mml the two together qresent a full 


— a 
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conspectus of the Vedic Age, Being the oldest 
work extant of the Arrans, (‘the Rigveda 
offers а [fascinating — field to historical — and 


Hierary savanir The question of questions for them 
is, that o( the first home of the great Arvan rucc. 
Was it Central їзїї, Western Korope, or the “Arctic 
‘Regions? De, Пав brings hie great scholarship an 
critical anmenn bo bear on his insk and comparing 
notes with geological disxweties, he states thot 
fSapta-Simdhu (the ancient Panjah) wae the home 
of the Valit Aryans Of conmse, this view p mnn 
accepted by weatern acheláre In the second editíar, 
he haus answered various criticise of hie theory 
ond, telving on thé results ol the latest geological 
anit nrchirological investigation, lus estimated that 
the Rigvedic civimation hegim to flurish im Sapta- 
Әми nt ubont 3500) B.: C. This view also is net 
likely to find, acceptance at present. Evervonc 
interested in the amcient history of onr land will 
fini) these books, however, interesting ami will find 
in them mmch food for thewglht. They are vnlnahle 
eantribntions to anelent  [ndiun listorv. 


History of Mediæval Hindu India, Vol, Il, Re 
CV. Vaidya, MAL CLE | (Oriental Book Sapplving 
Agency, Bulhevar Peth, Poona), пф. 

The completion of Mr. C, V. Waidvu'a History: 0j 
Medieval Hindu India be the publication of the third 
and concluding volume je a matter of genuine grati- 
firation, for with all ite. limitations and deficiencies, 
it te 9 work of preat metit This ip the thin! volume 
of a work off tedieval India which commented in 
volume T with the «tory of Harcha and the layer 
kings, and was continue) in volume IE with tte 
rárly history of the Rajputs. The third volume deals 
with the downfall’ of the Hindus om) covers the 
perio from toon to mec AL 0: Н opens with am 
analysis of Afberuni’s description of the political 
“geography of Trulia and described the foundution ef 
the Kingdom of Ghazni ‘and the myasions of Mahmood 
The writer then deala fairly exhaustively — ——— 
be describes as “Whe third set of Нін КТ," 
These include the Rajjmt came of Semlhar. an! 
Ajmir, Ше Chandellas of Bundefkhnnd, the Раша of 
етді, amd the femdatory kingdom of Southern 
Indias. In dealing with ihe Senna of Lakhusuii the 
айй viguronsty Aeka: the views proponudesd - Бу 
Ur: DoR. Bhandarkar of Calcutta University as po 
the origin of these Senas, The Hindu Kingdoms al 
Northern India. and of tbe Himalayas wiso come 
vider survey ani à couple ol chapters mre (devoted 
фт the collapse of ihes northern Hindu kingdoms, 
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The book: concludes with # general iuit on = 
ihe ratnifications of caste: As feganis ita meris, 
ihey сиге шапу, notwithstanding the writer's 
occasional partisanship and the hook. m a great 
repository oof useful research and scholarship; 


Ancient Indian Colonies In the Far East. Vol. l 
Chupi Ry Dr. R. C. Majumdar, MLA. PIED. 
(The Punjaly Sanskrit o Beo Depot, Syed Atita 
Siret, Lahore), 1937. | 

Indian Cultural Influence in Cambedia. fy 
Dr. В. Б. Chatterjee. (University. of Саен 
Publications Department, бепе House, Calicut) 
1928, 

Both. the above works diapliy scholarship ef a жегу 
high order and reflect preat credit on the voutger 
generation of the student» of history, who are being 
encouraged by the premier Titian Vuiversity— that 
of Calcuita—to embark on research idm  comnection 
with the history ol countries. whose fortunes were 
influenced hy the. cniture amd civilization of India, 
ғ, Majunuiar i» a scholar who has already made his 
mark for historical research and his nchent Indian 
Colonics in the Far East te erudite ated a miateriy 
treatment of the «uhject iy deals with, We hope hie 
work uniler garvey will be completed before komy by 
the poblication of the renninitg — volumes, Dr, 
Chatterjee's Indian Cultural Juflsence in Cambodia = 
a work of very great nierit as [p breaks new grommul 
hoth these  volunies deal with the history aml 
civilisation of Indian Colony tn Arum ani] Спі 
respectively—a niet faecinnting store ol Indian acti- 
Vities omside- indin, in fnr off Tanda during the 
first fifteen humbired yeurs of the Christian Bro, They 
tell me iu graphic language how айе sona: ot Telia 
braved the perils of the sen mure thun two thonsand 
years age and créuied ag new nnd greater Indim im 
the For Haw They publieh meseriptions, whirli have 
wen discovered add give m detailed accommt of the 
develópnient af Trulia religien—particalarls Байқа. 
"Э Vaishnavism,—mvthe and. legenda, sculpture and 
* nrchitectrire, social atl political svstems фи x few 
lam. Tt is a glorious, but a forgotten chapter ol. 
Indian history and knowledge of that history would 
тешїї. incomplete  withost d Thus both there. 
vohimits—iheosgt; dealing wht two dierent but 
neighbouring cutntries—prewent graphic portraitares 
ef the rise and growth of their civilization under the 
infimence of Hinda culture and Art. They are auch 
valunhle additions ta Init historical literatnre that 
tio student of ancient Indian history can afford to 
ignore ther, Oy. Chatterjee's look secmmed for the- 
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b author the ГЇЇ. degrec od the London University, 


The history of Indian culture im Cambodia hus been 
written во far mainly in French and is getietally sot 
сева е to Indian scholars, Prof, Chatterjee not 
only stutied the writings of French scholars bat 
cullected pmphe material from the fmeriptions (dn 
Cambodia itself. He Баһ very бату пасей the 
gradual! expansion of Indian culture atid his conclu 
»iuns are rrasosahle. The book gives à connected 
history of amiet Cumbodis and i$ à scholarly work 


The Aravidu Dynasty o] Vijayanagara. Py tho Rer- 
‘Henry. Hema. Volume L (BS Go Paul & Cog 2, 
Francis Joseph Street, Madras) 1928. 

It = a notable work шй ап almost werunrentel 
aildition to the literature of South Indian History that 
the Rev, Foiher Heras—Professor of Indian. History, 
St. Xavier's College, Bombay—ime accomplished. in 
his boot wmier conwideration, which is the first of 
three: velnnmes i whirl it ip to de completed. 

The History к) the Aravita Pvnaity of Fijaya- 
наван cold properly iu entitled ‘The -Forgotten 
Lvnugste 6 de ol] Forgotten. Koprre.' Mr, Rober 
Sewell—in hie pioneer work. jcstlv called А Forgotten 
Empire—devoted three chapters ty the history of thee 
dynasty and Fr- Heras ‘promises three fig volumes 
üf which this ia the frst, From the time of Mr 
Sewell's publication it. has often been repeated that 
the Kmpire of Vijayanagar met its end om the fetd 
of Talikota, m :s65- The present work discloses that 
the Empire continued fo its splendour for several 
years after, ‘The miilor shows monmwet that thie 
period marked the climax of ihe Telegu dominatio 
over the most smilern pari of tlie. peninaula оф Теја, 
"This great task, says Sir Richard Temple in the 
Ireface, “Father Heras has smdertaken to mv minil 
in the manner in which dt should be winlerinken. 
He goes into the causes which Wed to the eonditiotis 
that brought the dust  Vijavanagata  dyhi.. Ax 
Atuviiin—inte existence, and then writes ар 7 Yen. 
tury of it from original unpublished —— а 
well ws from the hooke on he впїесї, aud, ina lon: 
oppendix their origmal langages, History cannot 
ivy more fairly presented.” We aprec, The result 
ik an execedingly valuable pantribntion to the. Hinda 
могу. ob Southern Indin. 


He Liste Empire of e Great. Mogol. Ey J S 
Hoyland, 3A. «md 5. Ж, Вапегјее (D. B Torapora- 
Vala Sons & Co, 199, Ms Rooil, Hombay) m8. 


Messrs doylamd ami Banerjee’ tratielation of De 
Laei's Emfire of the treat. Mogal i». a. notable. ac 
quisition to the ltorical literature оі Моша) Tulik, 
"he late. Mr. Vificent. Smith-—Phar. excelleuce the hie 
torign af Tindia—wrote ubhout the author and bis work 
in hiu famous (reatie called Akbar.) the Great Mogul 
a*  follw»:—"Joannes De Lact [rsgsif4g], ИП 
daiukteions aml — voleminous — Dutch — author, did 
much good service in his day, Мт  compilna 
front the best authorities well-digested accounts 
ef — various foreign lands. Hin scarce little 
book, De Imperio Magni  Megelis, sive Judie 
Vera. commoniariug. ¢ variis auctoribus  congeitus, 
long tanked us the best general account wf Тай 
nas utilized by many шинэ, The hook ta tall ^ 
valuable. nuthority for the history oi Akhar's reign 
Iz deal with events te i628. lt consists of two pris, 


viz, Descriptio тй. (Geography and Administra. 


ton ef the Моо! Huipire) aud ghi  Fragmenfuin 
Hinornar. indiige (A Praganent of the History of 
Indial "The Deizriplio is a good compilation {гош 
tie works of Sir Thomas Roe, Purclum, Peter Textira. 
snd other authors. The Fragmentum i» based оп А 
yennins chroniele of Ur Empire. Jt contains certain, 
sintenienis of considerable Impormance, and deserves 
te be teed critically we one of the carly authorities 
for the history af Akbar, Sach being the value mid. 
importance of De Let's book, it is all for the test 
than an excellent, fully annotated rendering inta 
Buglish iè mow mode avallable to the эшен id 
Indian history, through the publishers’ enterprise 


A Poateript to the Records uf the Indian Mutiny. 
Te деші С, А ОН, D. Gimlette, C.LE. (H. B. x 
(5 Wiüherhv, 326, High Holborn, London, W, C. 1] 
пи]. 

Lieut-UCoL Ginjetwe' Posteriíl fo the Recounts vi 
the Padon Matiny ie » highly useful compendimm, 
which traces the activities amd the wobsequent fate, 


e Miar as can Te. discovered, of ibe rebel liane Hengal 


+ iments; A monument of laboriónas potienee, its 
T ami be nei to the genersb reuder, but ќо Mee 
investigator of points hitherto obeu in ihe military 
history of the Sepoy Mutiny, It ia not a popular 
sketeh bat a werk of researel, Алист ite mosi 
valuable features are thy preservation uf the old 


vernicnlar name of each regimini, the list of thie 


Officers killed im the rbüng: and the location of the 
urit in ihe smmuner of :r8572. Such н book is mot, 


ul course, intenilei] to te tead from cover to cover: 


although the brief summaries of the circumstances 
sitehding the revolt of each, regiment arc as a rule 


на ыша -^ 
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mnterexdink enough; but js designed as a work of 
wirms imom which the etmdent сип obtain details 
uuwhere else accessilile wave perhaps on thi orginal 
iimster.eo[T« 


VH. RECHNT HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 

Democtacy im ihe Ancient World, By T. КЕ 
Glover, acl A Short History of Western Civilisation: 
By A. 0 Hattersley, М.А, (The Cambridge Univer- 
iiy. Press, Petter Lame, Dende, HC) dor. 

Mr. T. R. Glover's Desmuacticy in the Auelent 
World i» a study of the popular avatem if Govern: 
went dm Athens ond Rome, [n it Mt. Glover trices 
Ut comme or dempcraey in the ancient world trom 
ifs prehade i Homeric times, through ity zenith m 
the aye of Pericles, down to ito cad) with the beginn- 
ing ol tin Roman Empire. Modern democratic condi- 
tins ore nob o wiler apart ffont Мине that 
obtained їн Grest unl Rome, (hab one gui mel 


жесе benefit froin a tode ol ihz eonia of the 


ancient pum, amd to the vaient ol ihe. histor 
nf tmecratic: institutions, Mr. Ghiver’y bouk woold 
Le (чүл! 

Mr, Hattersley» Sini Ает oj Western Civili- 
adi cores a агре нш... The parpowe of thii 
ithe hock be t uzee the origia mid yrowthi, in. dti 
ceeential fentires, cd tint Батареи civilinatiogn while) 


sonantes the аиша, intellectual ани mural, 


in. which the European citieen of today hae t0 live 
hie life. The amthor hae psonght to give an impree 
ahhol tim miiy onf, history, imil of ihe growth ci 
шайбу, LIN display Hie processes by which 
viviliatum foie dev fashioned, The “шиш uf 
civilisatim, the beminde төш МС бошини, 
the developimont of gowerneinttal inalirutiunis инд Ме 
religions Бе Ние о ибс пиез have been dertil iin 
tho truly significant factors in hunun history. In a 
Vite over two homtred pages he means the og 
Winks tive yerited with anther, and enables the 
to ser higuey ar a whole ant: "nb wm dp nre 
eanttected  rpimmles СЇЙ will intered the eternal 
reailer of teach we ihe жон, шш Инш рше! 
lor the taiier, mt will he fornd no je» useful ly ‘the 


seruus efnüent of the subject. 
быш Туны mi (Vi A Kuir & Son, д, Chapel 
Lene, Hull) мат, 1 


—— 
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Mr. Gitstav l'varison's Уер Cenherles of. Jeuhih 
Persecution—criginally  jxamed [н 08, wher the 
шиот was Dui 19—i& à werk af great interest and 
deserves varefu| consideration. It Is—in déà wie 
impiies—a record im outline of the sufferings af the 
Hebrews in Christian lands, together with an account 
xf ihe tegnlatioms ander which spevifie restrictions 
liave been, at varlots times, placed over. them: Thr 
anthor has taken as the matte for his text the follow. 
Hg. passage from Professor Howmer's  well-Enown 
work, The Jews, in the “Story of Nations" series © 

-—'Net.n single Christian people has kept itsell clear 
im the repreuch of inhitianity to (he Jews: во 
act tem has been boll s merit Yet How great 
be the @ebt of civilization to these men so стае 
huninided.'* The *tátemmni» «m ihe lock ure Based 
un hiworien! data, the amihur's deductions шге 
vorrect und his inferences watranted, The result 15 
Work of erent valoe to atuilerin uf world culture. 
Ty te abeo ОЇ «олега tenting ed (e chm OW 
Christianity of. with ТЕ is a terrible indictment; 


Greece, Tie M. A. Hamilton. (The Oxford Unis 
versitY Desa, Armen Corner, London 19:7. 


The Siery ө! Greete and Rome; By |. С. Нш. 
sob ond I G, Roberton (J, 3. Dent & Sos, Ltd 
London) tos. 


Sources mi Greek Mistery, Hy ap oc 
Шыде, хоки, 1057, 


A Rapid Review ol iho Warid History, 
Andrew, (Crowns and (Tay, Lot, [дин] ners 


The Oxford Chivernity text-book of dfe — of 
(reect, from the hoguninge to Mexinier th. Great, 
ds an excellent. and exceedingly we һө: сёй. 
papiers Of Greek hisiory—ihe. rise of Athens, the 
p , Siween Athena anl Sparta, Athens’. miler 
ОНДО мыны wat, the uscenieney ij 
тин» feapectively, the. fie үү Macedonia 
the "conquest of Alexander (he (rear ure nii 
yiriily. portrayed, tr is ont of the very test fungi. 
Juke of Greek history, | I 
Mesas, Roberton’. Story Uf Greves ond “Rowe А 
wuigue da &howiny the едеу af thois two prent 
поша of the westers world, Tho legacy: of Gree 


ya (Pasii 


— 


aders of considerable 
‚аёл ie. he Aim "t present- 


тесе} history 
пена wurld There sre alus nim SM 


F 
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maiale which tend. to. give disproportionate «pesce. to 


‚өйне and qmiliary affairs, and they often leave 


serious yaps, Instead of offering a "reduced photo 
kfaph" of the vast scene cevealed ћу larger histories, 
the authora of The Story ef Greece od Rome have 
кон! to assume the selective attitude of an artist. 
Tiis thas secured for some other topics more space 
than is usually given to them, tet oot more than 
they deserve, ench as, fot instance, ont enormous 
debt 10 the Greeks. for scleroe am] mathematics; the 
personality and inffuetice of Socrates; the distinctive 
qualitiés of Greek art; and the wos ii whioh condi- 
tions in ife ancient world furthered the sprond ui 
Christianity aml brought fttte being the Kingdoms of 
Wostern Europe which grew up out of the Roman 
Empire. This book may he recommended with con 
fidence to the hume reader ami to the studint alike. 
The qathors have the trie secret of exposition and 
they matage to confitie within reasotialle apace a caiit- 
prehensive and astonishing atmourt of information 
тен (he history aid culture of the classical 
work) of Enrope. 

The Documentary Sources af Greek Wistory 
indeed, a very valuable and tighhy mefal compen- 
dium for the student. This teok ts intended tor 
stodents of Greek history whe wish to obtain а 


first-bamd wequaintance with the docutnents, вэресіші- 
ds these contained in fnseriptions sml papyri. I 


provides hints where wo fmi aml how tw use the 
documents, and illustrates their tniutorical value liv 
tiene of w large selection of specimens arranged ac- 
cording to wubject-ntatter. It also contains chapters 
on come amg on other archwological material, A 
most asefal feature ts the section devoted to- Biblio- 
gtuphy fin chapter cr} which gives detailed liste of 
standard works on Greek ineczriptions, texts, collec: 
Hone of materials, ortis, sculpture, pottery, anwritten 
documents fke architectural remains and other date 
for bistorical purposes Altogether it is @ meritorions 
work and weukl be found Еа Ж the 


Mient specializing -itt im. “ 
ancient Oreck history, _ Le * Є 
Mr, CR. Andrew's Kaphi Review of N D 


i^ a stimilstimy piece od work—ahibeia: me 4-7 
tithe justly describes И as "a beck df hints and 
wkebehes'*. Within the short compass Of 184 paper, 
the author has manages to cover a wery large ground 
—the ‘desert civilizations’ of Hevpt, Iraq, Persia, 
Mexico atte) Peri; the ‘monsoon culturei” ol Tudin, 
China und Japan, besides (of course) Ruropean 
countries. Like many others, be has his own theory 
ot history and historical date amid research, whieh 
we nocd not wmnreservedly accept Bet however 
that te, we mist express eur appreciation of the 


4% 


author's labours which have reunited in un éxirémely 
thought-prvokiny book; 


Political and Socis! History of England. By fr. 
FK. €. Dietz (The Macmillan Company, New York, 
U.S.A.) 2927. . 


English Lie im the Middle Ages Ву L. F. 


Salzman, (Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, 


Londoni 1937, 


Nineteenth Century England 1515—1914 Hy K. N., 
Rayner (Longmans, Green & Co, 3, Pulermoster 
Mow, London, E С. 4) 19:7 

Dr. Dietz. Political aud. Social History sf. Kneland 
though not an original work is mumethe-lees welcome 
ж ап excellent compendium of authentic informa. 
ton катеа culled am! systematixed with critical 
acumet. During recent years there hae been very 
great progress im America in text-book making and 
the beat of American handbooks succesatully compete 
with German. manuals ob their clase and kind, Dy 
Dietr's History of Huglaad ia tacid, compact, cone 
prebensive, npiosdate, informatie etal withal tuper- 
esting. It is almost an ideal textbook. 


English Life im the Mildle Ages by Mr. h. F: 
Salzman Hh un intensely interesting sketch Deiling 
ss il does with social life at home, in town and 
conntry, ajo with religion, education, literature, Art 
and Science, warfare, justice, industries and trade and 
finance, alu: wayfaring and the position of women, 
И te a fascinating study of English mediseral life. 
The hook, which fs plentifally (Wsstrated, i highly 
stimulating: amd the carefully selected bibliography 
append) witt enable the stwlent (о follow wp his 
audies with rent advantage. 

Mr. KR, M. Raytier’s Ninetconth Century England | te 
^ well-pat-togetier history of Great Brtain and 
Irclanit) from 5:3 to surg. Ма dfetinctive featnrey 

gre that it dents with all sides dR the 
Pain Conrmunwealth—Imperial, од, Political 


development 
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IX. RECENT COLLECTIONS, ESSAYS AND 
1.201 TIERS, 


Outside the Law. By the Right Hon'hle Sir 
Frederick Pollock, — Bart (The — Capyme Press, 
Kensington, London), 19*2- 

Sir Frederick Pollock d» à Veteran writer on law 
znd literature. His present collection called Owuiride 
Iw Law has the subtitle "Diversions. Partly. Serious." 
These “diversions” cover o very wide range, both in 
prose and verse; from The very solid "Mystie Experi- 
ewe and Philosophy" co the rather light-tonched 
“War and Diplotuery im Shakespeare." "The collection 
is am attractive imedley of philosophy and humour, 
the essays in which will etit renders of various tastes, 
mich of when is likely to find. in it something to his 
liking. To se the lind cesar—ieiginally contribute 
to the Hibbert Journal und designated “Mystic 
Experience and Pbilescphy'—appesla most as indlicat- 
ing n souüd Enowledge on the part of the author od 
otietitabl—or rather Persian—anveticiam, jm which be 
quotes with facility from the poeria of thut preat 
mrktic—Muantana Raa) We dre wot, however, sett 
hed of the vorrectress of his siutenieüt that “the 
Sofis were thoronghome meniats." иш Н тшшү 
somml like it, Sufism. js im eur xwiew clearly disti 
gübhable from. maenikm, Sankara/& — Vedgmlism is 
strictly mmünbüic. Jur the subject exn wor be pursued 
шге. 


Opinions and Argument, fy ihe Harl of. Dalfour. 
(Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, London, 
BoC), 1938. 

Advice to a Young Reviewer. tty Helward Coplestuat, 
(fest) Blackwell Oxfordl, 1à:7. 

. Harliit's Characteristics. Hy RH. Dore: (Elkin 
Mathews $. Miron ТАЧ sy Bloomsbury Street, 
london, W, &- 1, rg. 

Opinions ond Argwmunt is a collection ol: estacas 
ealled froti yond Balfour's аркса ant uditressee amd 
Modern State, geriet Alais, Zionism anil Gol 
They thet ratige ohu grave th pay and т} 5 
te severe) Lord Balfour is * phülewoplier- statestian 
and haa left the impress of bie individuality on the 
fÍnrtunes of his comntrv, bub hé his nob been remurk- 
able for felicity of expression atid there ik therefore 
vmch that de commonplace im the extracts brought 
together in this collection, But the etndent af politice 
will find some of them instructive for more: than tbe 
virtues of Lord Ralfotr's style. Por inutamce jt 9 
interesting to find it them that in an anti-Home Role 
speech of 1913 he usex at almost exact. description el 


; 5 x * —— 
grouped umber Yeriony headings Personal, n 570807 лише 0. 
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the final settlement with Ireland ns a reducilo. gl 
absurdüwm: oi He policy which Re conde. Ami the 


tiore recent specches on. labour unrest, Socialism, and | 


International peace wight wefl wopply argumenta fer 


Comeerrative canvussers at the next clection, at which | 


Comeervutiten is expected to lose. ground, 

Ниш Copiiceton’s Advice fo @ Young Reviewer 
sppeared da ibog a£] was ni imo succesul as a 
satire. It is fall of send and sensihte advice on the 
art of reviewing, in spite of its form. ax n salire and 
wt nne glad to find it so wefl xni so carefully reprint- 
SL The "Specimem al ihe Art (m теуип 
"Wppreciation" of Milton's L'Allegre—is Bot only 
intersting lut instructive. The liütle book, oe a 
whole, deserves careful attention ecen now, u The 
Üret edition. oE Humea Haziiits — Chasaeterjatica, 
appeared Їп 1823 пй {һе кесин in rapieren prat» 
alter. Hashitts death. It is now beautifully reprinted 
and if full of wit and yisdom extracted from the 
writings of one cf the greatest essayiiti: The 
‘extracts are quotable us maxim and savings: 


English Letter-Writers, Hy И; drmdey Johnson: 
(Gerald Mowe, Jt, 25, Soho Байте, London, Walk 
toas. 

The Leiters of. Richard Steele. Edited by R, Erim- 
Jey Johnson. (John fane the Боњу Head, Lid, 
London), 19:8. 

These. colicztions edited liy Mr, E. Hrimley Johnson. 
are excellent contributions to the Titerature oj Кашы 
kites: The aim of the editor im ihe fitt. took— 
Hnglisk Letter Writers—a to compile an anthology 
not *o mmch to present single lettera of peculii 
chürn, aw hy a represeitative selection to denustitrate 
the fonction: ef leiter-writing ws à mirror af cutter 
perary He and thoaht, from. the Pastons to ihe end 
of the nineteenth. century, Here. we- arr Always in 
eed, company, necting again the men and woman 

whe” eight and. an edacation, This 
. x! 5 *hurt conmusa a muss 
| jnowicdge and interesting тен р aud no 
{ * сагу literature van alor] ta пес п, 
ve. Tooley Johnson's Lellera ài Кітай Steele T 
to ttet minne ш *"Dhe (uil Library" in whicn 
the editor has already pluced before the reler selec 
tetes from {һе letters of Lawrence Sterme, Mr. Thrale, 
Geurge Hob, Lady Louisa Stuart, Jane Ansten, Myry 
Mitferd cord Hounah Moore It was Dut natural that 
s »ritetóon fion Steele's litters воша бап а place in 
"The Guill Library," "Desr Dick Steck” wns. oie uf 
the great lovers of literature. "His "ill-pelt, umon- 

sidered’ Tet i 
fers 10 Prov, ihe lovely charter," ane 
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among the mest ititinmte and charming love-letters 

in Бя. In an Age when women were litle 
respected, Steele waa ever the chivalrous bev, reves! 
img a loval and unselfish devotion to his lady and, 
through her, to "the beautiful sex.' His letters stand 
side by side with the immortal Journal fo Stella” ia 
the supreme merits af simplicity and sincerity. The 
Jettera in this volume have been now for the first 
ume collated with the original MSS. in the Hiritish 
Museum, and form a notable addition to “The Gull 
Library." 


X. RECENT HAND AND POCKET ATLASES. 


The Multum in Faryo Ailas of the World, (W. х 
A. K. Johnston, Ltd., Hdinburgh), zo9z:. 

The Handy Reference Atlas. (John Hartholonuw & 
Son, Led, The Geographical Inetitate, Edinburgh, 
A 

Thè Universal Hand:Atlas. |Tboniss Nelson & Sons, 
Lh, 35, 16, Patertoster Row, Lomlon, E. 61, root 

The Pocket Atlas of the World. (Collin's Clear-Tepe 
1*ecs, 45, Pall Mall, London, S W. a), (258, 


Handy Pocket Atlas of the. World, (George Newnes, 
Ltd,, 8—11, Sontteurptun Street, Matndan, W. C. Jh, 
1927. 

Handy Volume At'as of the. World, 1926. 

Pictorial Pocket Atlas of the World. 1927. 

New Pocket Atlas of the World, 1925. [The lod 


tree published by Goorge Philip & Son, Led, 
42, Fleet Street, Londen, HK. C. 4j, 


Au Atlee ix at present os indispensable a work of ` 


teference as a tiim fables The great war bemught 


about fumerone changes in the beunduries of States . 


and countries and the pre-war К - 
now obsolete, out of date а 


ntlases ennmérabed whore sE a> 

dating from rozt to the carrent yesr, ^ : 
publishers are represented the famons Scout. .. 
cartographers—Htartholomew and Johuson, while the 
other Scotch and English Erma ore also. well-known, 
The first gronp of four are а hand-atlases and, as 
such, are handy and casils portable. Messrs, Collina’ 
publication-—edited by Mr. К. Ai Manchester—is 
designated a Pocket Allas, Bat the title ih mistiogmer 
ws ito will require a- very hig overcoat pocket to carry 
H abont in eonvenientle. It is tealiy a hand-athes 
end we have grouped it as such, Tt shonk! be so 
tailed in 4 second edition, : 


he ; are ”” 
w^. 


ff BE, 
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ү, 

Of the four hatid-etlases Mesara Johnson's Maltu _ 
is Parvo was about the firet to appear after tbe. poste 
war changes It contains the post-war boundaries, 
nmre than one hundred maps and plane arid a come 
pleté / geographici] ‘index to 65,00 рге mune 
Cheaply priced, ite publication redoands to the eredit 
ot the old Edinburgh firm, which wos founded im 
S25... Hartholomews are cartographers to His 
Majesty the King und their reputation for the prod ⸗ 
ten of maps aod the making of athises udtrittedly 
"tanda deservedly very high. Their Handy. Reference 
Atlas has been the most popular of jte clasa anif kind 
foc a long series of years and the post-war edition fy 
the wleventl, Ite distinctive features arc tables of 
genetal information and notes on the countries of 
the world, extending over nearly zo pages. Tt come 
prises e2y pages af fully oolorred maps; 6o pages of 
кагейгет ши] statistical tables, with rpz pages of 
index, Clearness,  accaracy amd romprebensivences: 
fave Jong mede this atlas famous. The maps. 
are exceedingly well-drawn and the Index (da 
exhaustive. ...Nebon's Unofversal Hand Atlas i 
small ennmyh to he slipped iuto a& overccat pocket 
a great corisideration in travelling. tt ie = marvel of. 
compactness, offeritiy as it does no less than 365 
excellent maps not otv of the comtrles, but also of 
many of the chief cities of the world, ті useful 
$tapstical tahles und è good general Inox” Messrs 
Collins! so-called Pocket Atlas ix nit only thoroughly 
abreast of the latest changes, bot i» à mieful come 
pdun of geographical knowledge, offering na it 
dws not only zoo pages of coloured maps but also: 
&s pages of skilfnile-drawn diagrams hearing om a 
rast range of geographient tore, accompanied by a 
complete Index. The diagruma sre ity distinctive: 
festure. 

Of the four pocket athises—constitnting the second 
group at the top ef thi» notice—Messrs.. Newnes* 
Peekgt, Atlas is very eseful, equipped ae it fe with 

T and ^ world — — latter 3n 
we ойнату index—w wi be very 

. The other three ‘Handy 
the Pictorial Pockel amd qt New Pockei—8te 
ications of the leading London frm im fw 
and atlas prodaction, Messrs. George Philip, and fully 
puatain their high reputation. Of the three the Handy - 
Veluore ip the fullest as it offers, besides the Index, 
ig —— и 
tive and statistical potes. The: Pictorial Pocket 
excellent physical-relief map» printed om art: —— 
the other maps sre. fully. np-to-date- Fut we like thi 
New Pocket the best—a bright and brilliant little 
atlas of 128 pages of maps, with am index of бою 


names, Besides, it ie the «malle and the handiest. — 


а 
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XI. OUR LIBRARY TADLE :—MIBSCELLANHOUS: 
LITERATURE. 


We are gratefal to the Managing Director of the 
Federation of Swedish Indestries (Stockholm) for a 
copy of an excellent work in Hiylieh called: Indiestry 
in Sweden, In object de to populare à more detuiled 
und accurate knowledge o£ Swedish industries, their 
Jus’ conditions, organisation aml prodvcts, Tn is not 
a technical work hot is intended for роршаг reading, 
giving as it does n general view of the subject Ta is 
at abridged -cdition ol as book originally bssued in 
Swedish in r935. It i& a pity that the figures have 
not heen revised and brought down to date — In spite 
ol this limitation, it is а ТЕШУ пке ан meritorinis 
work and deserves warm acknowledgnuent amd wide 
apprectarion 


Our Inheritance is the designation «f a collection ol 
the adiincsses and specches of the Ri Hon'ble Stanley 
Baldwin, MUP, and the bæk (which ie iemed be 
Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton, Warwick Square, 
инш, Б. С A a vompreheusive collection 
desling with miany of the carrent problema 
Tr fact, the adresses cover в згу ‘wide (ange 
ví ablijecte—cdltural, politiral, personnal aml general. 
Mr. Iinkdwin fe mot a scholar in the aeneae in which 
we apply that term to Gladstone oy the Inte Mr. 
Asquith; nevertheless his cleor thinkmy and -strong 
commun ense are stamped spon hie liwrary effort» 
and the book nukes highly instructive reading 


The Collected Poems of Thomas Hardy, ister with 
a portrait by Mesirs, Macmillan & Cs. (Bt. Martin's 
‘Street, Jomdon) wae first published in 197) amd the 
volume befare n& d& its third «edition. It ja a Hig book 
covering more than Boo pages afd їз, dn every sanae, 
complete, Hardy боёк ини шп with the greatest 


Euglish poeta of the nineteenth century—saes vim. = pred his if 
ы E ur : 


Келін, Shelley, Browning: or Teny = 
аа ode; ў the greatest in the 







those who dw dvrics, satires anid, par 
welcome this fi (есип, which ja menti! 
and well got. up, — 


The Englih  Literatmre — Library —cdited. by Мг; 
Rsimley Jobnsen for Messrs, John Папе е Ву 
Heal, Ltd. (London) is п series of gromp selections 
iMustrating the rie antl developinent of cettain phass 
of EM literatsre by means of varefnlly selected 

and judiciwsly edited extracts, The Enplish Litere 
dure Library haa been devised with the iden of giving 
ip а small compas representative eclections frott 
Ипи! titetaiure which will te interesting and 
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emertaining to the general reader while giving tt 
»udent a birdj'eceye view of particular phases 
‘Boglish letters, The fret of pix volumes dealing 
chrunohically with the Мара novel, tomaia 
exiracis from: Lyiy's “Raphoe, Sidney's “Arcadia,” 
and other eariy Romantics ami Pastorals ont of which 
aroxe tho Rngliah mored ae we ktow it now, The 

second, which deal chronologically with the Hilla 
novel, cottains extracts from Steele’y anil Adhie 
essays fe the Taller and Spectalar, Congreve’ Incog- 


n 


s 


nita, Tw. Johnson's Rarielas, anii «ome examples of tbr- 


work af the Duchess of Newrastle, George Farquhar 
and Thames Treen. A fist of dhe other volumes, im 
which other phases of the development of the novel 
wre treated on the sume fines, will be issued in duc 
course. They wil idea! with Rogues and. Vagshonda, 


Comedy of Life, Halla and Assemblies afl Romance 
Altogether it ia [ikelw to be when oin 


in History. 
pleted m very mseful aertes 
The Talbot Prese, Ltd. (Dublin, [relingi have anei 


an excellent hi-centenary edition of the essays, pocma, — 
fetters and plays of Oflver Goldsonth, arranged ond 
selected hs Mr. P. Colum, with an appreciation, 


calender of events and a select bibliography. Oliver 


Goldsmith is ane of the favourite classics of wtmients - 
mi Euglish Uterature amd this ounpart and well-edited | 


eempendium from Wie best writings will traturally 
appeal to a large circle of renders, to whom «we have 
woeat pleasore In eommendiny this volume, 

Mr. Shyam Sundar Lal Chordii is ime of owe rising 
poete. As he haile (we believe] from Rajputana, we 
are not surprised that ins fortest. collection af verse 
i» called Chitor and Other Poems. (Tataporevala 
Sens & ©o., 199, Hornby Road, Homer), Two veurs 
ngo lie pnhlished a rInster of sonnets which were highly 
commended by the tate Sir Hdmund Gosse, Tu the 


present wolsme he has chosen te etshrine hia patriox 
itn and herownrship in vardous forme of the sonnet 


mter is portly that with which the 
be pages of Tod's “Rojmathant, 
nersotal topics The rewult i 
Жана ыен reflect the splen, 
| airy and- tragedy of the great times yf 
h.- pests Ino these sonnets we fin] an dneregíe ad 
qeetic power. There flowing languange anid rich Talian 
imagery arc expressed with an arcurary anl a felicity 
extremely remarkahle. in one rmt born do duse ilie 
English laniruage, and it is clear that in Mr. Cliorilia 
we hawe one “ ihe meat promising lInillum writers s 
English. verse, 
Apart: бин the English’ Liters ye Likrary—noticed 
tively above—Messre, Jolin Lane the Њу 
Head Mendon) have recently аорта another 
- Fiterary series—The  Helicon-the. volumes ot whieh 
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BIRD'S-EVE-VIEW CRITICAL NOTICES 


sare beautifully gotap and are intended dor the lovers 
of good literature, The Idylls of "Theocritus fin 
Aslveriey's vetse rendering), Shelley"e — sbdonais, 
Milton's [*АШедта: ат IE: Petiseraga, Matthew. Armolil's 
Fortaben Meritan amil Schaar Gypsy, Bpenser^s 
Egpithabatiienu, Кенә The Ev 0j St. Agnes, Wards 
weatthte Odes cw Intimallona vf. Durniorlality and. the 
-Ruhayei 5j Omar Khoyyam have been so far issued. 
_, They are gem af Lteratere aod deserve to cotitmatid 
"^. large circalatinn 

Mr. J. ‘Levotian's: Moslem Meataliiy, (George Alien 
BE Unwin, Ltd, Museum) Btreet, Londen) ie àn Hiter 
e=ting diketesion on the presentation of Christianity 
w Musimi This book jean independent audy, The 
anther has eot merely gone іо the works of. European 
amd American holia He has read the original 
Islamic sources aii 1$ welbacqeninted with the litera- 
ture: and history of lalim., An Armeniam Christia, 
well rend iv Turkieh, Azahic, and Persian BHterature, 
he has had exceptional mpprttanities for wtudying the 
problem am which he writes He was bern in the 
Жыт Каз = № served as J'rofesaar o[ Turkish litera- 
ture dor fourteen vesrs li ane of the rollers in Asta 
Minor. he has taught in à Mose Government Mich 
Solel where dll the other tntot« aid püpilu were 
Moslems, anil he hae been in close contact throughout 
With ‘the indigenous Chrivtians: the Moslems, and the 
tissiviury organizations. So the book ds The outcome 
of personal experience and observation. ‘The chapters 
on the New Sfosiem mentality are packed with material 
drawn from prewent-«jay Turkiah writers whith i+ 
otherwise inaccessible to Weetern tenders, Nu Une 
who is interested tn the probleme raided hy the clash 
of. Chriwtianity amd Tun in (he Near Kast ein afford 
to overlok this book. 

The desire of mankind—and even more so of 
аиан во Беер тоши, hus funni expression in 
Mr, Edwin Wotans interesting little biok: aneil 
How To Keep Yonnj (Мі Пети "7 
'fooks, Lt, 3o, Bedford Street, Strani' 

It is a scietitific treatise, ca*t in u g 
, Venet of the yeteral reader, n ~ma 

"wottsideralle advantage from. ite nudy, Whw 
find ways of prolonging lide showld fret a 
‘known facta of human physiology, und the known 
laws operative. in death from oh] age. "This tonk, 
written by s physinlozrst, fntils these conditions, ani! 
0 of interest to everyone who cares to live & healthy 
old-age. Tt is £nll ol wine vuggestions which all world 
(o well to. adopt. 

Dr. Edward Tüompeon'e Suttea (George Aleu £ 
Unwin Musenn Street, London) ia nique in the seise 
(at itia Devend douht the first book in any language 
phat із a foll historical or philosophical tidy of a. rito 


485 
tint is of many-siled interest—to. the anihiropolisgiat, 
the historian, and the stulent of social ematnma oy at 
religion. Among ther Hinga, the book contain thie 
first account of the gradual имрузаи. of Sutior in: 
inilependent India | and d points onp thisconenptiniit 
and nissiateinents that ure fonnd in histories of Tudia 
ап im the articles ot Suttec dn eneyelopedius. Tt 
was filly time that att exhatstive inquiry kfhould be 
directed to the aobject, and now Dr, Thompson ay 
ike it in his valnable book. Me adduces evidence- 
tuat the rite existed in Indian before the Aryan invá- 
sien, traces dte history und the various forma it took. 

Te finds thai the cripins nf Sattee go deeper than the 
insurance of the wife’s devotion to het husband, amd 
deeper than the sehih aeuranüiseraeut of the male, 
The mote lay in the Hing theology, im the Aoetrine 
nf rriributiun, vwllewhood bite considered the. qiti 
mènt of a sinini ffe whick mald only be redeemed itt 
the altar Gre, The uprooting of this imiuitans practice 
m British Тани, Фе амаг райна гаі, мая the work 
nut ol the Goverment imi af two imei, Dentinek itil 
Dalhousie. Dr. Thompson's criticism ie fearless onl 
trenchant, his met hus bern cast wide & thor ш> 
aspect of the prohlem estapes his review, This i» 4 
deeply interesting and at funes moving book which 
will inke iie piate- as a standund aothority om the 
subject. Naturally it a pioneer work of this bind, 

ote does wt expect concinsiveiress and there ja шщен 
im thia book хусн will ter justly regarded as polemical 
abd colttreretiial! Tet it is the chief om! striking 
merit of De. Thompson" book that it ie stimulating 
aml thought-provoking. Though the author's data 
anil eomeludious maw te challenged, his work will 
have served iis primary ohject if it led to: searching 
of heart, 


The History of Education im Bihar by Rai Bahader 
Vhaevati Sahay (The United Press, Ltd., Bhagalpar) 


—— ^ reditabie and meritorious performance, 


Ju ume yours, hack from the 

AK Seri -afier having served the 
Inspector “{ Бейик with | yn distine~ 
well te uitiline bis Мо dn writing 


y ow Uie preparaDom of wet de d pue 


eminently qualized by mean of net only knowledge 


lut his Tíc-long experience. The result is a treatise | 
which wil be highle mieful to edocationists, ebita- 
thal yeformers, Tidueatinon — Ministers, eila itia 
uffcers and all ether students of the enbject of educa 
ional progas in this conntty, The book is. ait 
rxcellent record of the origin and development of the 
educational system in Tühar during British odminn- 
tration atm t» not only himtoricul but crnical, amd i 
oliera Valuable sngvestions for sound development of 
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sduncation im khe province in future, Ite statement of 
facts їз аёсшцийе, tte doje oninipieschable, wil jt» nuii 
closiotia, on the whole, pot ontenahle “The оок la 
i пене адат Б Гада еса бта. Тыста шій 
toscrves Ше appfeciation. 


The late. Mr, Syamucharzn  Ganguh —who: died 
гесу at the very advanced age of nincty—wae д 
distinguished educations, and а ripe scholar. 
Throsghont hia fe, lie was a frequen, contributor 10 
leoding Indian perkxlicala.— Cane of hi» andes have 
been hrowglit together imp à collection desigmaixil. 
Esays and Werlewa (luz X Uo, 46, Great Rassell 
btreet, Lemdon). They take not only) interesting Lat 
inkivnietive reading aud they folly deserved) being 
given a pertuanent form. 


Selected Addresses and Essays try the lite Viscount 
Hahlane (John Murray ‘Albentmurle Street, Tandon) ie 
» notable: collectoon of essavs. ^ Bene desire hoe been 
expressed for the -pulilicapion in-a conveniently acces- 
stile. form of the particular actresses amd csiqye which 
this little wolume contains. They bayer ad appesied 
before, some in The Conduct of Life, others in Urii- 
жене dn National Lijé, wil ou- ix tine Бие 
Review, but they kave mt been. arranged cullertively 
Thí» has new been done, and He cuntents of the book 
atre nw assembled as contiininy un ewpiessiond of 
faith in knowledge, з Шет education, am] i-a 
special phase of the anwritten comstitution of the 
Mmpire. The late Viscount Haldane—whose possins: 

nwar i. an терага jos to the world—mwas nat 
ошу в diaunguished statesman ber a great thinker, 
ami we arc glad that hi essays and mdüresses will 

ime bè emils палез ба permanent furm, 

air. J. W., Te Mason's The Creative East is the latest 
additio to "The Wiaian eb the Eust" efies Џорп 
Murray, Albemarle Street, Loudon], [n Ыры е 
eemtriburson, the author mainta- 


vones in lite ашу f ip wx эы 
aesthetivies” und ality in lalnne 


"Ihe West | cislixed in utilitarian 

specialized fl spirituality, China hes "у шыш. 
зачин, while in Japan there faa heci a. patlonai* 
cimi to unite the three factors wip & cooperative 
whole. Yhe Creative Haat «hows how an interchange 
of ideas between the (kcident and the Огеш. б 
ивесявату {f a world civilization i» o be attuined.— The 
hook i» meant for thowehitful readers to whoni we háve 
mech plessure: in commending Mz, Masan's highly 
sirombsting esaivs, thm doctrines propounded in which 
anem to in $o be sind mund based cu uninpeuchahlle 
шш. 


һу Mr, 


The nul uf photographs we nre able tà ассошрапу tiig- 


а? 
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The editor of te Stwdie—the well-known Ar: ue 
Jewrnal—las followed np Modern Gandeni; н 
emt Foreign with Whe Gardena af Japan writen ty 
Mr J. Harada, н Japanese expert (Studia MAL, 
44. Leicester Equare, London, W. C zh пм. 
compattion and eompleswent to thai hüjbhy suecees[s! 
work—Moderm (cerdens, which là conftied to plume ii 
Europe ami contains nrarlw 300 iluátrutima in «эзи: 
sad niunctone. The Gardena of Japan fine giz eulurred 
plate-—from. the work ol oh ad modern Japan 
Srtitis—and a lime] illustraliors dn plhotogravar. 
and a handred im halftone together with dipgraim in 
the text. À pernsal of tlie work will satiety the teak 
that beautiful) rficcrs can be produced by: the Wester 


garden jover who applies the principles conimimed in | 


Whe qaüluse iumtrurins ami in ihe sud of theory 
aud practice which haa teen especially contributed 
Jie Hamia of the imperial “Household 
Мехи, Току The two volimex together vomiiinte 


un encyclopedia id gardesimp in He Bast mmg the 
Wesi a 





XIL THE MODERN PICTORTAL LIBRARY 


We extend a bearty welcome to “The Modern 
l'ictoriat Library, edited by Mr. 5. I. B. Mais, М.А. 
The Kichstis — Presa, Ltd., фа, Newman Street, 
London, W. ah. “Mie new perce it haved on the con- 
ception that we live teday in ai age af. pliotograplis 
anid: picteren, aa evidlenced bv fe fast that in tho mw 
Papers, on the hoardings and everywhere ele it ie n 
picture which makes the first appeul to Ue est. With 


- 


game hunters on tbeir travels, to clint Moen Күчтүн, 


Me penetrate to tbe Arctic and Antarctic овех. 
ЖЕШ PESE е алш af the dav, the hiired) ' 


' He novelties fart and of поишпеге ati- 
— To red of heroic: exploits, - 
ч“ lori, ox n architectural thesiggn, 
"шафи Вац Tules before the 
де P No description af Salisbury’ 4 
2 Vlenpatra's Тасе саш раа da justice to 
ether; poets may raneuck the immi: of the spheres to 
convey the glory of & yacht im full stil yp » spring 
murnimg an the Downs: Ininrians шву сщетш 
their vocabulary io ntixvi to te the initricaehes e 
of a modemi butle dn the ar- Of o (he m 
but pictures, with the apend and charity of т 
{шай of iyhining van FCeotistruer р : 


[or " 
Часу What We Wahi to ane 


stai 1 і —— 
сап} or ugly. We hiye t, fc ot ii mottos, 


aud waste oo tie. Wè hive by Дд БЫ * — 


INDEX TO BOOKS REVIEWED 


"Mhis conception of our preseut«dav Uie "The Modern 
Jfivtorial Library" miris of din Ideal pid’ bevel cx 
іза of the ünexb qrocurable seriei ef o pietmres 
with an entertmininy and diormutive text hy way of 
conunenbiry. It will be impossible to try ever thr 
pipes of any volume of the Modern Metoriat Library 
without interest or poin, amiata glani tty pictote> 
will ad to a general desire to romi the text, The 
fam titles, of which hall the tmtitber aré publicheil, 
аге т r; London by К, Hetestored Chancellor. з. Flying 
by Ltn, W. Lockwood Marsh, 3. Shakespeare by 
5. I В, Маж. а Саайт iy George Sinclair 
4, History of Ari by Losi Honrten, 6. Жанна пу 
tie World by L. Јоши, 7, Duma of Briffah Litera 
(uw hy & PLB, Маіх Я, French Retioltion by A. 
Alis, 4. History of England by Norman Sykes. 
і Кеті De Do Taron cis Mythology by 
Emet Granger: ti Electricity by-S. E. Clotworthy: 


tp Polar Exploration by J- Gordan Hayes. 
14. Paris dy Loma Hoattiog, 15. Wonderful! pu- 
ciweriey of Science by & R Oinwrihy. 16 Piedi 
by Mo Houber rz. Dickens amd His Times In. E. 
Hereford Chancellor, 15. Res A Матни by 
Emei Granger. Thoth cheaply priced at but one 
dhiltitg, mech, te valmine before us ate beuntihul tc 
fuck af and it le @ plesente to dip into them “The 
pictares are splendid add the hooks ure profusely Hitis- 
trated. The texte dre Write hy — specialists 
Aliogether "Phi Modern  Pictorimd Library" de a 
harmerninue blending cf üghiy геад Texte with: 
highly attractive: pictures: We have great plemsurk: 
in cotnmending this new publishing enterprise which. 
Jeserves well of the reading public, We dhall watch 
iis career and progress with a sympathetic interest, 
mmi hope i will eved i — that ‘bere 
droulstinn which tt so richiy merits, 


INDEX TO BOOKS REVIEWED, 


Pace. 
Aiyanger, K. TB, Wemen in Hindw Lew. 47d 
Alpan Sir Sivaswann, "dum  Conltulional 
Problema | à 4 
Ане, C. d£, Raphi Review чу Word History 480 
Appasams, Paul, Law Applicable to Christians .. 473 
—* (+. A Rook abou) Sueden ‚ ат 
"Чишш тайан  Cormmonteedlth  Yrar-Book'" abu 
[ Baedeker, SugHeertanid 467 
Baldwin, Ri Hon. &. Our inheritance — 
Balfour, Emrb of, Opinions and- Arguni 
Bell, Miss Gettende, Persian | Picture 
Roawüirihu G., Hoo t te happy iw 
Жожо, А. Сане, Тһе Олітшту 
Cary, Mi, Sources of Greck Hist)! +e». 
Chaneclor, J., Hom. lo be happy it eye , aie 
Chandra, P. T., Гоа Сугорма "= TE 
Chatterjee, Dr. B Ro dndian Catteral Influence 
ae iù Cambodia 478 
Cheminant, K. Le, Anmitaled Map-book ej "m 
en TO 
Сота, 5. 5. 1., СМЕ 4 other Poem Pn 
Colmi, Pus ON Goldsmith КТ 
"Сонот Yesar-Boék, ни" Аб) 
Сорїемөн, E., Advice fo a Young Reviewer 4Ёз 
Das, A C, Rürvedic India iia = 47 


Hamilton, AL A., rroge 


Vk. 
Dia, A. C, Rijgvedic Culture 477 


fWetz, Dr. F. C. Pülitical and Social Hüitary of 







Engiand Е, , ge 
Dutt, R. Pahne, Moderm India = y 
Rison, Ri, How to be hupfy ou the Rimi . 4 
tion, Kov, Cooh's Hari-bosk to Rivicrar af 
France amd Healy va 
"English: Ыйстайште Library" e 
Penne 98, School Libraries e. ATE 
Rivieri — 3 
SEPA S. fo Records of 
beracy Im Ancient WF — pe 
А cg Poua Law ùy куш к.а ali gyt 
* Sais Sai sb Guhde bo ie Бат ara 
Greer, Sarah, Bibliography of Public dmm. 
tradtam аы ATA 
*uhle tà the. Legal Profession" - — 
Ib, M., зацын Монии o) Ghazni 473 


Hatib. Mo Nasrai Amir Kinran 
Haldane, Viscount, Selected — Addrziies 
Essays 


unit 


“Handy Reference. Atlas"? 
“Handy. V mo Atlas, 1036" i aii 
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"Handy Porket dilas, rga” da Pant, K T., Briliih Connection with foti ... 

Hatterilev, A. F., Short tiistory of {Р 'eslern 0 Fearlson, G., Twelve Centmries of Jowlkh Pertecu- 
Civilization i ^ que tion Em 

Harada, J. The. Gardens oj јарат . 485 "РЫН Pankel Allas af ihre Warid, — 
Harily, Thomas, Collected Porms ы "Һәр е Аат о) the ШЇ, тр"  _. a 
“Helicon Setter" 44 Pollock, Sir Р, ОШ the taw — m 
Heras, Rev, Н. гат Dynasty aj Vijiyanagara 479 — "Queen Travel Book, 1923-19" "m к 
Hore, R. H., Hazlli's Chararterislici — 4É2 Hanchhoddes, К. шиі D. Timko, The Lew of 
Hovland, J. z, and € N. Hannerjee, Dy Lacl^s ee ! x 

Ewplee bj the Greal. Magal 2 479 Ре ie ыз Г iej. el COR, | Das - 

Harling, Or. AL, Piclurosqué fridio 45i — М, ИВ Cenltary Eugland - 
"Had&sitry dn Бшейгп" ай 4 Reynolds-Ball; E. A, Utknotm Illy 2 
]essop, T. H., Lecarmo ond Из valleys a. 457 Kip, Seed 3L IL, Hur] Shaeri — ... la 
Johnson, R. B, English Letter Weiters 489 ‘Robertson, J, C, amd H. G., Story of. Greece aud 
Johnson, R. B,, Letlers o! Richard Steele ‚ 482 Коте * "UN 
Kerala Putra, Working of Dyarchy.im India |. a7 Robson, W. A. [нге end Administrative Law 
Khan, Dr; Shafaat A., Kiglits of Matlin, Minority 47; Bole, W: Ja oA Satchet Guide fo Europe 
"Labowr Year-Book, 1923" isi ао Куе, К. A, Guide f Hho Libraries oj Lowdlon. 
Landon, P., Nepal : . 46i Sahay, Rai IL, History of Education: de Estar... mE 
Lawghlin, Ciara, 56 Кон! “Going ts _ Башен, Salim, В. 1, (Hmfaes of Greece 

France, Paris, taly aed Rowe ‚ 455 ©рт, L. F., English Life in m Andale avid 
Lawrence, Sir W., The India we Served ‚ 473 Sergeait, PW, The Ruler of Baroda 
Leicester, C, M., A Holiday in Durme . 464. Shah, Sirdar К Ali, Afghamistan of T 
Lewanian, L., Moslém Metitallty . abs Ajfghani E = E 
"Liberal," The. Commission amd fier 4p o "Зе! шон озата о" 
MucChue, V., Hinr to be happy in. London a550 Stedman, E. C., Complele Pocket m m 

Majumdar, Dr. R- C., Ancient Indian. Colonies iu Storey, C. A. Perilanm Liferafure—] Qurasie — 

_ Far East 459 Singh, Patan, Sisters of Me sey) Wheel 
Mason, J. W. Ti, The теше Esi 4% — Thompson, Edward, As Indian Day . a 
Maryin, F. 5, India aml the Weel. 4730 Thompson, fdward, Suffee ii -E 
“Modern Pictorial Library" . gi ‘Tracy, Jaune A, Sce India milh me — 

Мост ке, Dr, R,, зок .. 423  Trinkler, H., Through the Hear} of — 
Airén, -Jao Cristal Procedure and Law af “Universal Hand Athos 

Évideser in Scotland 43 — Valdva, C. A. History of Muitiervat Hindu аю ; 

Muir, R, and George Philip, School atlas M — E. R. F., Haly of. ihe dtatians 

Universal History 2 4n Waley, Adal, 4 Pageant of tridla 8 
“Multa in Parvo’ sith of te Warta" — 453 нө, 7. e Tuba-Ilus (slide ie Latulam " 


AMangem, Dr. F. Armenia ora i 
Napier, Kima,- Nothin hi 


"Nem Petkel Alas xni World X 
55 and ©, J. Morris, > 
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Ayurvedic Specifics 


Indian Remedy for Indian Climate. 
We suggest :— 
Brihat Amritaballl Kashya— 


for Torpid Liver, Nervous Rheumatism, Veneveal Stains and 
Obstinate Skin Troubles and Build up Your Health: 
Вз. Za Bottle. 


Panchatikta Batika or “Five Bitters" 


To combat Malaria, Spleen and Kidney Troubles - 
Re. |. (Small dose) f 


Basakarista— 
A sure cure for Cough, Cold and Flu. 
Re. 1, 


“Charaka” the renowned sage and physician wrote— 


“where and while there is Life, and Basaka is availible, death 
is impossihle from Couch, Cold or ‘Throat Trouble." ` 


Write for our free ilnetrated Catalogue. Prescriptions (with o¢ 
Without medicine) sert tie tS end Cevlon. i 
/ 


й 


^Cowdetness of ИСА... "Са t do a day ‘witht?’ 
Re. | a Bottle. 


alled in 


Kaviraj N. N. SEN & Co., 
15-1 3 19 Lower Chitpore Road, Calcutta, 
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MYSORE ECONOMIC JOURNAL. 


A Journal of Practical Economic Finance and Trade. 





Subscription Hs. 6/* per annum. 


The Mysore Economic Journal i» publislied every month and contains tbe шой = "7 
exciusire and exhaustive inforustion and matistics upon current ессе events 
and problems at home and abroad: the position and outlodk of money; the con- 
dition and needs of mduatry; the oppartanities for the development of enterprise 
end the successful employment of capital all over: the world, ч 


The Mysore Economic Journal ja the accepted authority upon all questions of 
finance and trade. 1t (5 af the greatest tility to Governments, Municipalities, Rail- 
ways, Buuks, lusurance and industrial Companies concerned in the movements of: 
money and the progress of Industry. It is of equal valne io Capitalists, іш ші 
wmnall who desire tò employ tone either temporarily in the monew imrket of 
pormanenily in sécurities of сусту i scription. 


The Mysore Econemie Journal is the largest, most complete and influential 
mconomie Journal published. 


Suhscriptlon India Rs, 4)/- per tmu, 
ia Foreign Eh. raj- т 


A specimen copy will be forwarded an receipt of. Re- t]- postage stamps. 





The Bharat Insurance Co., Ltd., Lahore 


ESTABLISHED 1896 € 





The Oldest Indian Life Office purely under Indian management 
SPECIALITIES 


т. Policies kept up automatically. No fear of forfeiture 
and lapse. 


2. Conditions Liberal. | к 

з. Munageém- ; (pathetic. 

4 Fin ws sound and 
strong as 79 
declared X 


LT i es еы ж ser CEertaln.. jJ 
6. Insurance PO sünder all up to date schemes issued. 
Energetic and respectable agents wanted all over India on liberal 
terms. Every patriotic Indian must make it a point to patronize 
"Bharat." 


For particulars please apply to :— | 
K. C. VIDYARTHI, 
Manager, Head Office. 
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